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PREFACE. . 


■jpvii.  Lem  is  published  the  first  edition  of  his  ~New  Dispens- 
(itorij  ill  1753.  Tlie  principal  part  of  the  work  was  a 
corameiifary  upon  the  Loudon  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  of  both  of  which  it  contained  a complete  and  accurate 
translation.  ’ A concise  system  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Pharmacy  was  prefixed  as  an  introduction  ; and  directions  for 
extemporaneous  prescription,  with  man-y  elegant  examples, 
and  a collection  of  efficacious,  but  cheap  remedies,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  were  added  as  an  appendix. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  whole  was  executed,  placed  Dr. 
Lewis  at  tlie  head  of  the  reformers  of  Chemical  Pharmacy ; 
for  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  im- 
prove that  science,  both  by  the  judicious  criticism!  with  which 
he  combated  ti.e  erroneous  opinions  then  prevalent,  and  by 
the  actual  and  important  additions  he  made  to  that  branch  of 
our  knowledge.  He  Avas  justly  rewarded  by  the  decided  ap- 
probation of  the  public.  During  his  lifetime  many  editions 
were  published,  each  succeeding  one  receiving  the  improve- 
ments which  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
Piiarmacy  suggested. 

After  the  death  of  Dn.  LeavIs,  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr. 
Duxcan  successively  contributed  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  work,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made 
in  natural  history  and  chemistry,  and  by  raakjng  those 
alterations  which  neW  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  on 
which  it  was  founded  rendered  necessary.  From  the  pla«« 
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of  their  publication,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  original 
work  of  Dr.  IjEwis,  which  was  still  reprinted,  without  al- 
teration, in  London,  these  improved  editions  were  entitled 
The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatori/. 

When  the  Edinburgh  College  were  preparing  to  pub- 
lish the  last  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  the  booksellers 
who  purchased  the  copy-right  of  that  work  were  desirous 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a corresponding  Dis- 
pensatory. Indeed,  since  the  year  1788,  when  my  father 
revised  it,  it  had  undergone  no  material  alteration,  although 
it  has  been  often  reprinted  with  the  name  of  another  edi- 
tor. During  that  period,  the  progress  of  chemistry,  phar- 
macy, and  natural  history,  has  been  so  great,  as  to  render  a 
complete  reform  absolutely  necessary.  This,  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  I have  attempted  ; diul  how  great  and  import*- 
ant  the  alterations  have  been,  will  appear  from  the  following 
analysis. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  remains  the  same.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  Elements  of  Pharmacy  ; the 
second,  the  Materia  Mcdica  ; and  the  last,  the^Preparations  and 
Compositions. 

The  first  of  these  is  entirely  new,  nothing  being  retained 
but  the  title.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  con- 
tains a very  concise  account  of  some  of  the  general  doctrines 
of  Chemistry^  and  of  the  j)ioperties  of  all  simple  bodies,  and 
the  generic  characters  of  compound  bodies.  In  the  second 
part,  the  Operations  oj  Pharmac?/,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus, are  described  : and  an  Appendix  is  added,  con- 
taining many  very  useful  tables,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
plates. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
this  work,  is  the  introduction  of  a complete  translation  of 
the  excellent  Pliarmacopoeia  of  the  Dublin  college,  w hich  has 
never  appeared  before  in  the  English  language.  I therefore 
trust,  that  it  will  be  found  an  important  and  valuable  ad- 
dition. In  Ireland,  in  particular,  it  must  give  the  Edin- 
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bur^h  Nezo  Dispensatony  an  interest  wbicb  it  did  not  for- 
merly possess. 

The  contains  tbc  Materia  Medica,  arranged  in 

alpliabetical  order.  The  alterations  in  this  part  are  ,!d.so  very 
considerable.  I have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  or  rather  of  natural  history,  in  preference  to  tlie 
officinal  names  hitherto  employed.  To  the  systematic  name 
of  each  article  are  subjoined  its  synonimes  in  the  dillercnt 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  designations  of  the  parts  used  in  me- 
dicine; then  the  class  and  order  of  natural  bodies  to  which  it 
belongs  ; and  if  a vegetable,  the  exact  number  of  its  genus  and 
species,  according  to  the  excellent  edition  of  LiNx.t:us’s  Spe- 
cies Planlarum,  now  publishing  at  Berlin  by  Professor  Will- 
denow. 


In  the  present  edition,  the  alterations  are  very  considerable  ; 
for,  besides  numerous  corrections  and  improvements,  for  many 
of  which  I have  been  indebted  to  the  suggestion  of  friends,  or 
anonymous  criticism,  the  publication  of  a very  excellent 
Pharmacopoeia  by  the  Dublin  College,  which  I fortunately 
received  just  as  the  first  sheet  of  tlie  third  part  w'as  printed  oft', 
enabled  me  to  introduce  a translation  of  it  into  that  part  of 
the  work  which  could  be  most  improved  by  it.  In  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  instead  of  the  Specimen  first  published  by  the 
Dublin  College,  the  Specimen  alterum  is  followed.  In  it,  the 
officinal  articles  which  were  always  to  be  kept  in  the  shops 
were  distinguished  from  those  which  were  only  to  b^  occa- 
sionally procured  ; and  in  this  Dispensatory,  tii6  former  are 
marked  witli  +,  and  the  latter  with 

1 he  awkwardness  arising  from  the  difference  of  nomericlo- 
ture  in  the  JNlateria  Medica  ol  the  Specimen  alterum  and 
Pharmacopoeia  of  Dublin,  I have  endeavoured  to  obvi;rtc  by 
a very  full  table  of  synonimes,  accommodated  to  the  latter. 

The  brilliant  discovery  by  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  composilion  of 
the  alkalies,  was  not  made  pu!)lic  until  after  that  part  of  the 
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work,  in  whicli  it  ought  to  liave  been  noticed,  was  printed. 
In  the  l']pi(ome  of  Chemistry,  I have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
noticed  (lie  newly-discovered  metals.  Rhodium,  Palladium, 
Iridium,  Osmium,  lantalium,  and  Cerium  ; some  imme- 
diate principles  of  vegetables,  Guaiac,  Asparagus,  Inulin,  Sar- 
cocoll,  Ultnin,  Indigo,  Rirdlirae,  and  Colton  ; and  some 
acids.  Metallic,  Moro'xylic,  and  Rosacic.  In  the  appendix, 
many  valuable  tables  have  been  added,  relating  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  weights  and  measures  of  dillerent  countries, 
specific  gravities,  composition  of  salts,  mineral  waters,  metallic 
precipitates,  electrical  system  of  bodies,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  when  various  pharmaceutical  operations  are  performed 
with  most  advantage,  or  can  only  be  performed. 

In  the  Materia  Medica,  references  to  Dr.  Smith’s  Flora  Bri- 
tannica  have  been  added  to  the  indigenous  plants ; many  of 
the  principal  articles,  such  as  Cinchona,  are  much  improved; 
and  the  following  are  introduced  for  the  first  time.— A^rimo- 
nia  Eupatoria,  Fucus  vesiculosus,  Geum  urbanum,  Hirudo 
riiediciimlis.  Lichen  Islandicus,  Rumex  aquaticus,  and  Teu- 
crium  charnagdrys.  In  tlie  appendix  to  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  additions  are  very  numerous,  including  all  the  American 
indigenous  vegetables,  which  were  added,  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Coxe,  to  a reprint  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  publish- 
ed by  him  in  1806  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Dispensatory. 

In  the  pharmaceutical  part,  the  alterations  originating  from 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  are  also  very  numerous ; and  the 
following  articles  are  now  first  introduced. — Acidum  aceti- 
cum,  Liquorsulphureti  kali.  Aqua  alkalinaoxymuriatica.  Aqua 
oxyniuriatica,  Carbonas  sodcc  siccatum.  Liquor  snlphureti 
amrnonix-,  Greta  prcccipitata,  Oxydum  antimonii  nitro-mu- 
riaticum,  Arsenias  kali,  Acetas  ferri,  Tinctiira  acetatis  ferri 
cum  alcohol,  Ilydrargyrum  cum  magnesia,  Tinctnra  acetatis 
zinci,  Tether  nitrosus,  Pulvis  quercus  inarinx,  Aqua  calcis 
composUa,  Aqua  picis  liquidje,  Infusum  mnitliie  compositum, 
lulusum  valerians,  Decoctum  digitalis,  Decoctura  lichtnis 
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Isiandici,  Enema  catharticum,  Enema  foetidura,  Tinctura 
angusturiB,  Tinctura  gallarum,  Tinctura  quassias,  Pilulae  e 
styrace,  Cera  flava  purificata,  Emplastruni  calefaciens,  Uu- 
guentum  piperis  nigri,  Unguentum  sabinae. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  a work  which  is  professedly  a com* 
pilation,  to  point  out  all  the  works  which  have  been  consult- 
ed ; but  I must  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which  1 have 
received,  in  the  chemical  department,  from  the  new  and  valu- 
able editions  ot  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Murray. 


ERRATA. 

P.  22,  1.  i8,  for  carbon,  read  oxygen. 

192,  1.  27,  Absinsium,  read  Absinthium, 
413,  1.  16,  Saliva,  read  Salvia. 

445)  h 7)  B,d.  read  LiOnd. 

504,  1.  23,  Tartarizata,  rearf  Tartarisati* 

620,  1.  12,  Rubi,  Ribis. 

681,1.  6,  Myrra,  reiri  Myrrhse. 
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PART.  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 


1.''  j ■'HE  object  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide  those  substances 

X which  may  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
diseases. 

2.  To  obtain  this  object  completely,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies  is  necessary.  This 
may  be  termed  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. 

3.  Few  substances  are  found  in  nature  in  a state  fit  for  their 
exhibition  in  medicine.  The  various  preparations  which  they 
previously  undergo  constitute  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Pharmacy  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Chemistry,  that 
the  former  can  neither  be  understood  as  a science,  nor  practised 
with  advantage  as  an  art,  without  a constant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  proper  to 
premise  such  a view  of  the  general  doctrines  of  chemistry,  and 
of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  chemical  agents,  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy. 


SECT.  I. 

EPITOME  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

5.  The  most  minute  particles  into  which  any  substance  can  be 
divided,  similar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  parts,  are  termed  its  Integrant  particles. 

6.  The  most  minute  particles  into  which  bodies  can  ultimate- 
ly be  divided  are  called  their  Elementary  particles. 

A 
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7.  When  the  integrant  particles  admit  of  no  further  division 

the  body  is  a Simple  Sifbstance.  * 

8.  But  the  integrant  particles  of  most  bodies  can  be  subdivid- 
ed into  other  particles,  differing  in  their  nature  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  body  of  which  they  are  parts.  These  bodies  are 
called  Compound  Bodies. 

9.  If  the  particles,  of  which  the  integrant  particles  of  any 

compound  body  are  composed,  ^ 

a.  admit  of  no  further  division,  the  body  is  a Primary  Com- 
pound ; ^ 

b.  but  if  they  be  also  compound,  and  admit  of  still  further 
subdivision,  they  are  called  Intermediate  particles^  and  the 
body  is  a Secondary  Compound. 

10.  Therefore  the  integrant  particles 

a.  of  simple  substances  are  also  their  elementary  particles  ; 

b.  of  primary  compounds  are  composed  of  elementary  par- 
ticles ; ' 

c.  of  secondary  compounds  are  composed  of  intermediate 
particles. 

11.  The  phenomena  of  matter  are  regulated  by  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

ATTRACTION. 

12.  Attraction  comprehends  those  forces  which  cause  bodies 
to  approach  towards  each  other. 

13.  It  operates 

a.  at  sensible  distances,  as  in  the  attractions  of  gravity^  elec- 
tricity^ and  niag7ietism  ; 

b.  at  insensible  distances  ; Contiguous  attraction 

a.  a.  between  particles  of  the  same  species,  constituting 
the  attraction  of  coneston  or  aggregation  ; 

b.  b.  between  particles  of  different  species,  the  attraction 
of  composition  or  affinity. 

REPULSION. 

14<.  Repulsion  tends  to  separate  bodies  from  each  other. 

15.  It  also  operates  either 

a.  at  sensible  distances,  as  in  the  repulsion  of  electricity  and 
magnetism ; or, 

b.  at  insensible  distances,  as  in  the  repulsion  of  the  matter 
of  heat  or  caloric. 

16.  The  phenomena  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  second 
class  of  attractions  (13.  ^),  and  second  class  of  repulsions  (15.  b'j, 
constitute  the  proper  objects  of  chemistry. 
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AGGREGATION. 

17.  Bodies  exist  under  different  forms  of  aggregation : 

a.  Solid,  in  which  the  attraction  of  cohesion  resists  relative 
motion  among  the  particles,  either 

a a.  perfectly,  as  in  hard  bodies  5 or 
b b.  imperfectly,  as  in  soft,  malleable,  ductile,  and  elastic 
bodies. 

b.  Fluid,  in  which  it  admits  of  relative  motion  among  the 
particles,  either  with  facility,  as  in  perfect  fluids  j or  dif- 
ficultly, as  in  viscid  fluids. 

c.  Gaseous,  in  which  the  particles  repel  each  other. 

AFFINITY. 

18.  Affinity  is  regulated  by  the  following  laws  : 

a.  It  does  not  act  at  sensible  distances. 

b.  It  is  exerted  only  between  particles  of  different  species. 

c.  It  is  exerted  by  different  bodies,  with  different  degrees 
of  force. 

d.  It  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  saturation. 

e.  It  increases  with  the  mass ; that  is,  it  acts  in  the  ratio  of 
the  affinity  and  quantity  of  any  body. 

f.  Its  action  is  influenced  by  cohesion,  specific  gravity,  elas- 
ticity, and  temperature. 

g.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a change  of  temperature. 

h.  Substances,  chemically  combined,  acquire  new  properties; 

i.  And  cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical  means. 

L The  action  produced  by  different  affinities,  existing  in  one 
substance,  is  called  Resulting;  Affinity. 

19.  Affinity  is 

a.  simple,  when  two  bodies  unite,  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual  attraction  alone,  whether  these  bodies  be  them- 
selves simple  or  compound,  and  even  although,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  it  be  attended  with  decomposition. 

b.  compound,  when  there  is  more  than  one  new  combination, 
and  when  the  new  arrangement  would  not  have  taken 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  attractions  tending  to  pro- 
duce either  combination  singly. 

c.  disposing,  when  bodies,  which  apparently  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  unite,  combine,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of 
another  body,  which  has  a strong  affinity  for  the  com- 

When  the  science  of  chemistry  comes  to  be  better  understood, 
all  the  cases  at  present  referred  to  this  last  species  of  affinity,  will 
probably  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  preceding  ; for,  it  is 
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absurd  to  suppose,  that  a body  can  possess  affinities  before  it  is 
lormed. 

20.  The  attractions  which  tend  to  preserve  the  original  ar- 
Mngement  of  bodies  presented  to  each  other,  are  denominated 
Quiescent  attractions ; those  which  tend  to  destroy  the  original 
and  to  form  a new  arrangement,  are  termed  Divellent  attractiouL 
-1.  It  IS  evident,  that  no  new  arrangement  can  take  place,  un- 
less the  divellent  be  more  powerful  than  the  quiescent  attractions. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  OR  UNDECOMPOSED  SUB- 
STANCES. 


22.  Simple  substances : 
A.  Imponderable, 


B.  Gravitating  substances  : 

a.  Capable  of  supporting 

combustion, 

b.  Oxygenizable, 

1.  Incombustible, 

2.  Combustible, 


f.  Having  no  affinity  for 
oxygen, 

\ 

their  not  having  been  yet  decompounded,  the 
muriatic,  fluoric,  and  boracic  acids,  are  enumerated  here,  their 
properties  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  acids  ; for  there  is  every 
analogical  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  compounds.  ^ 

In  treating  of  these  substances,  I shall  begin  with  the  first 
class,  on  account  of  the  very  great  influence  of  caloric  on  all  che- 
mical actions  : but,  of  the  second  class,  I shall  first  consider  the 
last  order,  because  they  are  tangible  objects,  considerably  per- 
manent in  their  properties,  and  simple  in  their  action  j and  be- 
cause the  reader  w'ill  thus  become  gradually  familiarized  with 
chemical  language,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  sub- 
stances, Mffiose  properties  are  scarcely  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
and  which  are  highly  alterable  in  their  nature,  and  complicated 
m their  action. 


Light. 

Caloric. 

Electricity. 

Magnetism. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 

Sulphur. 

Phosphorus. 

Metals. 

Earths. 

Potass  and  soda. 

Fluoric  and  Boracic  acids. 
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23.  Compound  bodies  may  be  divided  inf;o 

a.  Primary  compounds  (9.  o')  consisting  of  simple  substances, 
combined  with  each  other.  These  may  be  subdivided 
into  binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  according  to  the 
number  of  their  constituents. 

h.  Secondary  compounds  (9.  b)  consisting  of  compound  bodies 
combined  with  simple  bodies,  or  with  each  other. 

This  division  is  convenient,  but  arbitrary,  as  we  are  in  fact 
ignorant  of  what  are  really  simple  bodies,  and  cannot  ascertain 
the  manner  of  combination  in  bodies  compounded  of  three  or 
more  elements. 

As  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  is  determined  by  their  ac- 
tion on  each  other,  and  as,  in  every  case,  we  should  endeavour 
to  advance  from  what  is  known,  to  what  is  not  known,  the  simple 
substances  will  first  be  described,  and  then  such  of  the  primary 
compounds,  which  they  form  with  substances  already  treated  of, 
as  are  not  more  conveniently  arranged  in  separate  classes. 

LIGHT. 

24*.  Light  emanates  in  every  direction  from  visible  bodies. 

25.  It  moves  in  straight  lines,  with  a velocity  equalto  164,000 
miles  in  a second. 

26.  Its  gravity  is  not  appretlable. 

27.  When  a ray  of  light  passes  very  near  a solid  body,  it  is  in- 
fected towards  it. 

28.  When  it  passes  at  a distance  somewhat  greater,  it  is  defect- 
ed from  it. 

29.  When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  a polished  surface,  it  is  re- 
fected from  it,  and  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

30.  Bodies  which  do  not  allow  light  to  pass  through  them  are 
termed  Opaque. 

31.  Bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  freely  through  them  are 
termed  Transparent. 

32.  When  a ray  of  light  passes  obliquely  from  one  medium 
into  another  of  greater  density,  it  is  bent  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular ; but  if  the  second  medium  be  of  less  density,  it  is  bent 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  light,  in  both  cases,  is  said  to  be 
Refracted. 

33.  The  refracting  power  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  den- 
sities, except  with  regard  to  inflammable  bodies,  of  which  the  re- 
fracting power  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  densities. 

34.  By  means  of  a triangular  prism,  light  is  separated  by  re- 
fraction into  seven  rays  ; red,  orange,  yellow,  gree^,  blue,  indi- 
go, and  violet. 
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35.  These  rays  are  permanent,  and  suffer  no  further  change 
by  reflection  or  refraction. 

36.  They  differ  in  flexibility  and  refrangibility ; the  red  pos- 
sessing these  properties  in  a less  degree  than  the  orange,  the  orange 
than  the  yellow,  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

37.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  greatest  be- 
tween the  yellow  and  green,  and  gradually  declines  towards  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum. 

38.  The  different  colours  of  bodies  depend  on  their  transmit- 
ting or  reflecting  those  rays  only  which  constitute  their  particu- 
lar colours. 

39.  White  consists  of  the  whole  prismatic  rays  united. 

40.  Black  is  the  total  absence  of  light,  or  complete  suffocation 
of  all  thv  rays. 

41.  The  sun’s  rays  possess  the  power  of  heating  bodies. 

42.  The  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  inversely  as 
their  refrangibility.  But  as  this  power  is  greatest  at  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  red  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  it  is  probable 
^hat  it  is  totally  independent  of  the  colorific  rays. 

43.  Bodies  are  heated  by  light  inversely  as  their  transparency, 
and  directly,  as  the  number  of  rays  suffocated  by  them. 

44.  The  sun’s  rays  possess  the  chemical  property  of  separating 
oxygen  from  many  of  its  combinations. 

45.  The  disoxygenhing  power  of  the  different  rays  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  refrangibility.  But  as  this  power  is  greatest  at  a 
small  distance  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  totally  independent  of  the  colorific  or  calo- 
rific rays. 

46.  Light  is  absorbed  by  many  bodies,  and  again  emitted  by 
them  in  the  dark. 

47.  The  sources  of  light  are  the  sun’s  rays,  phosphor!,  com- 
bustion, combination,  heat,  and  percussion. 

48.  Light  is  supposed  by  many  to  exist  in  a latent  state  in  all 
combustible  bodies. 


CALORIC, 

49.  Heat,  in  common  language,  is  a term  employed  to  express 
both  a certain  sensation,  and  the  cause  producing  that  sensation. 
In  philosophical  language,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  sensation, 
and  the  term  Caloric  has  been  adopted  to  express  the  cause. 

50.  The  particles  of  caloric  repel  each  other  : it  is  thereforo 
disposed  to  fly  off  in  every  direction  from  a body  in  which  it  is 
accumulated,  or  to  pass  off  by  radiation. 

51.  Caloric  is  attracted  by  all  other  bodies.  It  has  therefore 
an  irresistible  tendency  so  to  distribute  itself  as  to  produce  an 
universal  equilibrium  of  temperature,  or  to  pass  from  bodies  m 
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which  it  is  accumulated,  into  bodies  in  which  it  is  deficient,  un- 
til the  attraction  of  each  for  caloric,  and  the  repulsive  force^(50) 
of  the  caloric  contained  in  each  become  equal  to  each  other. 

52.  Caloric  is  radiated  most  slowly  by  polished  metallic  sur- 
faces, and  most  quickly  by  rough  blackened  surfaces. 

53.  Radiated  caloric  is  admitted  most  readily  by  rough  black- 
ened surfaces,  and  most  dilBcultly  by  polished  metallic  surfaces. 

54.  Radiated  caloric  is  transmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light ; 
and  is,  in  like  manner,  reflected  and  refracted. 

55.  But  the  passage  of  caloric  through  most  bodies  is  immense- 
ly slower  than  radiated  caloric. 

56.  When  caloric  moves  through  bodies  with  this  diminished 
velocity,  it  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  them.  Metals  are  the  best 
conductors ; then  stones,  glass,  dried  wood.  Spongy  bodies,  in 
general,  are  bad  conductors.  Fluids  also  conduct  caloric ; but 
as  they  admit  of  intestine  motion  among  their  particles,  they  car- 
ry it  more  frequently  than  they  conduct  it. 

57.  Temperature  is  that  state  of  any  body,  by  which  it  excites 
the  sensation  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  produces  the  other  effects 
which  depend  on  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  caloric. 

58.  The  most  general  effect  of  caloric  is  expansion  ; the  only 
real  exception  to  this  law  being  the  contraction  .of  water  from 
the  lowest  temperature  at  which  it  can  remain  fluid,  to  42,5°  F. 
This  expansion  either  consists, 

a.  in  a simple  increase  of  volume  ; or 

b.  it  produces  a change  of  form  in  the  substance  heated, 
a a.  from  solid  to  fluid ; fusion,  liquefaction. 

b b.  from  solid  or  fluid  to  vapour ; vaporization. 

59.  Bodies  expand  gradually,  and  at  all  temperatures,  as  long 
as  they  undergo  no  other  change. 

60.  Bodies  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  gradual  expan- 
sion (58.  a)  which  equal  increments  of  temperature  produce  in 
them.  Gases  are  more  expansible  than  fluids,  fluids  than  solids. 
The  individuals  of  each  form  of  aggregation  also  exhibit  con- 
.sfderable  differences. 

61.  The  change  of  form  (58.  b)  occurs  suddenly,  and  always 
at  certain  degrees  of  temperature. 

62.  Vaporisation  is  much  retarded  by  increase  of  pressure,  and 
facilitated  by  its  diminution,  insomuch,  that  those  substances 
which,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  state  of  solid  to  that  of  vapour,  may,  by 
the  application  of  sufficient  pressure,  be  made  to  assume  the  in- 
termediate state  of  fluidity  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  all  fluids 
which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  begin  in  a vacuum  to  boil  and 
to  emit  vapour,  when  their  temperature  is  lower  by  120°  at 
least,  than  their  vaporific  point,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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63.  From  analogy,  all  bodies  are  considered  as  solid,  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  caloric  ; but  they  are  termed  solid,  fluid,  or  ga- 
seous (17),  according  to  the  state  in  which  they  exist  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  also  termed 
fusible,  or  infusible,  volatile,  or  fixed,  condensible,  or  perma- 
nently elastic,  according  to  the  effects  of  caloric  upon  them. 

64.  Another  very  general  effect  of  caloric,  is  increased  tempe- 
rature. 

a.  This  effect  is  constant  when  bodies  retain  their  form  of 
undergo  the  gradual  species  of  expansion 

(58.  a)  ; 

h.  but  vvhile  they  undergo  the  sudden  species  (58.  h)  they 
remain  at  one  determinate  temperature,  that  necessary  for 
their  fusion  or  vaporization,  until  the  change  be  complet- 
ed throughout  the  whole  mass. 

65.  During  the  time  necessary  to  effect  this,  the  influx  of  ca- 
loric continues  as  before,  and  as  it  does  not  increase  the  tempe- 
rature, it  is  said  to  become  latent  or  combined. 

66.  The  caloric  necessary  for  these  changes  (64.  h)  is  best  de- 
nominated the  caloric  of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporiza- 
tion ; and  Its  quantity  is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  sub- 
stance. 

67.  The  absolute  caloric,  or  total  quantity  of  caloric  contain- 
ed In  any  body,  is  perfectly  unknown;  but  the  quantity  which 
increases  the  temperature  of  any  body  a certain  number  of  de- 
grees, is  terminated  its  Specific  caloric ; (Capacity  for  caloric, 
of  Black,  Crawford,  and  others),  when  its  weight  is  the  object 
of  comparison  ; and  by  Dr.  Thomson,  its  Capacity  for  caloric, 
when  its  volume  is  considered.  The  specific,  and  therefore  the 
absolute,  caloric  of  bodies,  varies  very  much. 

65.  Incandescence  is  the  least  general  effect  of  caloric,  as  it  is 
confined  to  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  supporting  the 
very  high  temperature  necessary  for  its  production,  without  be- 
ing converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

60.  On  the  living  body  caloric  produces  the  sensation  of  heat, 
and  its  general  action  is  stimulant.  Vegetation  and  animal  life 
are  intimately  connected  with  temperature,  each  climate  support- 
ing animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  itself. 

70.  Caloric  influences  affinity,  both  on  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  affinities,  and  of  its  facilitating  the  action  of  bo- 
dies, by  counteracting  cohesion  (17).  For  the  latter  reason,  it 
also  promotes  solution,  and  increases  the  power  of  solvents. 

7 1 . The  general  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  caloric,  are  dwti- 
rution  of  volume y condensation,  diminution  of  temperature,  and  sen- 
sation f cold.  It  also  influences  affinity,  and,  in  general,  retards 
solution.  The  abstraction  of  caloric  never  can  be  total ; and  the 
attempts  to  calculate  the  thermometrical  point  at  which  it  would 
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take  place,  although  ingenious,  are  not  satisfactory.  Those  most 
worthy  of  attention  place  it  about  — 1500®  F. 

72.  The  means  employed  to  increase  temperature  are,  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  collected  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  or 
double  convex  lens,  electricity,  friction,  percussion,  collision, 
condensation,  and  combustion.  Temperature  is  diminished  by 
rarefaction,  evaporation,  and  liquefaction. 

73.  Temperature  is  estimated  relatively  by  our  sensations,  and 
absolutely  by  means  of  various  instruments.  The  thermometer 
indicates  temperature  by  the  expansion  which  a certain  bulk  of 
fluid  undergoes  from  the  addition  of  caloric,  and  by  the  condens- 
ation produced  by  its  abstraction.  Mercury,  from  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  expansion,  forms  the  most  accurate  thermometer  ; but 
for  temperatures  in  which  mercury  would  freeze,  alcohol  must 
be  employed.  Air  is  sometimes  used  to  shew  very  small  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  The  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood,  which  is 
employed  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures,  depends  upon, 
the  permanent  and  uniform  contraction  of  pure  clay  at  these 
temperatures. 


ELECTRICITY. 

7-1.  The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  repel  each  other,  with  a 
force  decreasing  as  the  distances  increase. 

75.  They  attract  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  with  a force  de- 
creasing as  the  distances  increase  ; and  this  attraction  is  mutual. 

76.  They  are  dispersed  in  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  and  move 
with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  different  kinds  of  matter. 

a.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  without  any  per- 
ceivable obstruction,  are  aWe^S.  Non-elcctrics. 

b.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, are  called  Electrics. 

77.  The  phenomena  of  electricity  arise 

a.  from  the  actual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  a body  contain- 
ing more  into  another  body  containing  less  of  it ; 

b.  from  its  attraction  or  repulsion,  independently  of  any 
transference  of  fluid. 

78. ^  By  rubbing  electrics  on  eacJi  other,  the  distribution  of  the 
electric  fluid  in  them  is  altered.  On  separating  them,  the  one 
contains  more,  and  the  other  less,  than  the  natural  quantity ; or, 
the  one  becomes  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  electrified. 

79.  Electrics  may  also  be  excited  by  rubbing  them  with  non- 
electrics. 

80.  If  a body  B be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  art 
electrified  body  A,  B becomes  electrified  by  position. 

81.  If  a body  B be  insulated,  that  is,  in  contact  with  electrics 
only,  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified 
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body  A,  a spark  passes  between  them,  accompanied  by  noise. 
B becomes  permanently  electrified,  and  the  electricity  of  A is 
diminished. 

82.  When  a body  A has  imparted  electricity  to  another  body 
B,  they  repel  each  other,  unless  B shall  have  afterwards  im- 
parted ail  its  electricity  to  other  bodies. 

83.  Bodies  repel  each  other,  vvhen  both  are  positively  or  both 
negatively  electrified. 

8i4.  Bodies  attract  each  other,  when  the  one  is  positively  and 
the  other  negatively  electrified. 

85.  If  either  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  natural  state,  they  will 
neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other. 

86.  The  spark  (80)  is  accompanied  by  intense  increase  of 
temperature,  and  will  kindle  inflammable  bodies. 

87.  It  produces  very  remarkable  chemical  effects,  depending 
chiefly  on  sudden  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  and 
on  the  light  produced. 

88.  Electricity  acts  on  the  living  system  as  a stimulus. 

GALVANISM. 

89.  The  phenomena  of  galvanism  seern  to  depend  solely  oa 
the  agency  of  electricity,  excited  during  certain  chemical  actions. 

90.  It  is  excited  by  arranging  at  least  three  heterogeneous  bo- 
dies *,  for  instance,  two  metals  and  a fluid,  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  two  metals  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  other,  in  one  part, 
and  have  the  fluid  interposed  between  them  in  another. 

91.  The  pile  of  Volta,  by  which  it  is  rendered  most  manifest, 
is  constructed,  by  combining  a series  of  simple  galvanic  arcs  (88) 
into  one  continuous  circle,  in  one  uniform  order  of  arrangement. 

92.  The  solids  capable  of  exciting  galvanism,  are  the  metals 
and  charcoal ; and  the  most  elficient  fluids  are  certain  saline  so- 
lutions. 

93.  The  effects  of  the  simple  galvanic  circle  on  the  animal 
body,  are  the  production  of  a sensation  of  light  when  applied 
to  the  eye  5 of  an  acid  taste  on  the  tongue  ; and  the  excitement 
of  the  muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

94'.  The  pile,  when  well  constructed,  besides  these  effects,  also 
gives  a shock  and  spark  resembling  those  of  electricity  (80),  and 
proves,  that  the  galvanic  action  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  fluid,  and  a combination  of  one  of  its  con- 
stituents with  one  of  the  metals. 

MASNETISM. 

95.  If  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be  suspended  freely,  it  will  as- 
sume a determinate  position  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
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96.  When  the  same  end  always  points  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  said  to  possess  polarity,  or  to  be  a magnet. 

97.  The  similar  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each  other ; and 
the  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other  with  a force  decreasing  as 
the  distances  increase. 

98.  Any  piece  of  iron,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
magnet,  is  a magnet  *,  and  its  polarity  is  so  disposed,  that  the 
magnet  and  iron  mutually  attract  each  other. 

99.  Magnetism  does  not  seem  to  affect  sensibility  or  irritac 
bility,  or  to  influence  chemical  action. 

SALIFIABLE  BASES. 

100.  The  great  bulk  of  this  globe  consists  pf  earths  and  stones. 
Although  these  vary  infinitely  in  their  external  character  and 
physical  properties,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a very  few  sub- 
stances, mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  and  modified  by- 
external  agents. 

101.  These  elementary  substances  are  termed  Earths.  Their 
general  characters  are,  total  want  of  inflammability,  infusibility, 
fixedness,  a specific  gravity  less  than  5,  inalterability,  white- 
ness, dryness,  brittleness,  sparing  solubility  in  water,  insolubi- 
lity in  alcohol,  and,  in  general,  insipnlity  and  want  of  smell,  ca- 
pability of  forming  chemical  compounds  with  acids,  alkalies,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  oils,  and  fusibility  when  mixed  with  each 
other,  or  with  alkalies,  into  colourless  glasses,  enamels,  or  por- 
celains. 

102.  Alh-alies  are  a class  of  bodies  which  are  commonly  defined 
to  be  incombustible,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  caustic,  and 
capable  of  neutralizing  the  acids,  of  combining  w'ith  oils,  earths, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  of  changing  vegetable  blues  and 
reds  to  green : but  as  many  of  these  properties  are  possessed  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  by  substances  usually  classed  with  the 
earths,  and  as  there  is  a continual  gradation  from  the  insipidity, 
insolubility,  and  infusibility  of  silica,  to  the  causticity,  solubility, 
fusibility,  and  comparative  volatility  of  potass,  they  are  some- 
times classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  Salifiable  Bases. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SALIFIABLE  BASES. 
A.  Alkalies. 

a.  Decomposable,  gaseous,  Atn7nonia. 

b.  Undecomposed,  volatilizablc. 

1.  Potass. 

2.  Soda. 
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B.  Eartlis. 

a.  Capable  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  tinging  vegetable 
blues,  green. 

Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  Barytes. 

2.  Strontites. 

3.  Lime. 

4.  Magnesia. 

h.  Incapable  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  having  no  effect  oj» 
vegetable  blue  colours. 

Earths  Proper, 

1.  Alumina. 

2.  Zirconia. 

3.  Glucina. 

4.  Yttria. 

5.  Silica. 


EARTHS  PROPER. 

103.  Silicay  Avhen  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  art,  is  in  the 
form  of  a very  fine  white  powder,  hard,  rough,  and  gritty,  to  the 
touch  i when  applied  to  the  tongue,  giving  a rough  and  dry 
sensation,  but  without  taste  or  smell,  having  a specific  gravity 
of  2.66  ; when  completely  disaggregated,  soluble  in  1000  times 
its  weight  of  water ; soluble  in  the  fixed  alkalies  and  fluoric  acid; 
fusible  with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  other  earths  ; and  combining 
by  fusion  with  the  metallic  oxides,  and  the  phosphoric  and 
boracic  acids.  It  has  a tendency  to  crystallization,  and  its  ulti- 
mate particles  seem  to  be  transparent.  It  in  general  imparts  to 
the  fossils  of  which  it  is  a principal  constituent,  transparency, 
lustre,  a tendency  to  crystallization,  and  a degree  of  hardness, 
enabling  them  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  Rock-crystal,  quartz, 
agate,  flint,  calcedony,  jasper,  shorl,  are  examples  of  siliceous 
stones. 

104.  Zirconia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white  powder, 
almost  soft  to  the  touch  ; without  taste  or  smell ; having,  in  a 
state  of  aggregation,  a specific  gravity  of  4.3  ; insoluble  in  wa- 
ter ; infusible  by  heat  alone,  but,  when  surrounded  by  charcoal, 
its  particles  become  agglutinated,  and  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel ; soluble  in  all  the  acids  ; fusible  with  silex  and  alu- 
mina ; insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  their  carbonates. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon,  and  in  differ- 
ent varieties  of  hyacinth. 

105.  Alumina  is  obtained  in  friable  fragments,  or  in  a very 
fine  white  powder  ; soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; adhering 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  absorbing  its  moisture,  and  producing  a 
slightly  styptic  effect  upon  it ; specific  gravity  2 ; insoluble  in  wa- 
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ter,  but  very  diffusible  through  it ; absorbing  a certain  quantity 
of  it  rapidly,  and  forming  with  it  a very  ductile  adhesive  paste^ 
which  contracts  and  hardens  remarkably  in  the  fire,  but  is  per- 
fectly infusible.  Its  ultimate  particles  seem  to  be  opaque.  It 
combines  with  most  of  the  acids,  and  these  compounds  have  a 
sweetish  styptic  taste ; it  unites  with  charcoal,  the  alkalies,  ba- 
ryta, strontia,  lime,  and  silica  ; it  is  manufactured  into  porcelain 
and  glass.  Fossils,  containing  much  alumina,  have  generally  a 
laminated  structure  ; it  exists  crystallized  in  sapphire ; and  it 
forms  the  basis  of  all  clays,  boles,  mica,  trap,  basaltes,  slate, 
and  corundum. 

106.  T nria  (Gadolina)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell ; insoluble  in  water  ; it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  blues  ; is  infusible  ; insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but 
readily  soluble  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  salts,  which  have  a sweet  and  somewhat  austere  taste.  It 
has  been  found  only  in  the  gadolinite. 

107.  Glucitm  is  obtained  in  white  light  masses  or  powder,  of  a 
soft  feel,  insipid,  but  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue  ; apyrous  ; 
and  insoluble  in  water,  but  forming  with  it  a paste,  slightly  ductile 
and  adhesive  •,  it  is  soluble  in  potass,  soda,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
niOTia  : it  combines  with  most  of  the  acids,  forming  soluble  salts, 

ifficultly  crystallizable,  of  a sweet  and  somewhat  astringent 
taste,  and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found,  very  sparingly,  only  in  the  beryl  and  emerald. 


ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

108.  Magnesia  is  obtained  in  light,  white,  friable  masses,  or 

very  fine  powder ; to  the  touch  it  is  very  fine;  its  taste  is  not 
very  semible,  but  peculiar  and  pleasant ; its  specific  gravity  is 
2.33  It  IS  insoluble  in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a paste  with- 
out  ductility.  It  is  apyrous;  slightly  alters  vegetable  blues  to 
green  ; forms  soluble  compounds  with  most  acids,  and  unites 
wiA  sulphur.  The  fossils  in  which  it  predominates,  are  gene- 
rally soft,  and  have  an  unctuous  feel;  the  principal  are^talc, 
steatites,  asbestus,  &c.  Officinal.  ^ 

109.  Lime  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  stone,  or  in  frag- 
ments more  or  less  pulverulent  and  white ; warm,  acrid,  and 
urinous  to  the  taste ; reddening  the  skin  when  applied  to  it  for 
any  time  ; specific  gravity  2.33.  It  is  soluble  in  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  has  a strong  attraction  for  it.  If  a certain 
proportion  of  water  be  thrown  upon  fresh  burnt  lime,  it  is  absorb- 
ed rapidly,  with  the  extrication  of  considerable  heat,  and  some 
phosphorescent  light ; at  the  same  time  the  lime  crumbles  down 
into  a very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented  much  in  bulk, 
but  leas  caustic  than  before.  Lime,  tlius  slaked,  does  not  renew 
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these  phenomena,  on  a further  addition  of  water,  but  may  be 
diffused  or  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  apyrous ; it  changes  vegetable 
blues  to  green  •,  it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  sulphur,  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  phosphorus  ; it  is  very  abundant  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  forms  the  bases  of  animal  bones  and 
shells.  The  calcareous  spars,  marble,  limestone,  chalk,  and 
marl,  consist  chiefly  of  lime.  Officinal. 

110.  Strontia  is  obtained  in  small,  whitish  grey,  and  often 
porous  masses  ; its  taste  is  warm,  acrid,  and  urinous  5 it  is  slight- 
ly caustic,  acting  feebly  on  animal  matters.  Taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  is  not  poisonous  ; its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  4 ; it 
is  soluble  in  200  times  its  weight  of  water  at  50“,  but  in  little 
more  than  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  oil 
cooling,  deposites  flat  rhomboidal  crystals  j it  is  slaked  more  ra- 
pidly than  lime,  and  it  is  infusible ; it  changes  vegetable  blues 
to  green  ; it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  sulphur,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  phosphorus,  alumina,  and  silex.  It  is  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  heavy  spars. 

111.  Baryta  is  obtained  in  small,  grey,  porous  masses,  of  to- 
lerable solidity ; its  taste  is  acrid,  urinous,  and  pungent ; applied 
to  the  skin,  it  proves  caustic,  and  it  is  deleterious  when  swallow- 
ed ; its  specific  gravity  is  4 ; it  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water } 
depositing,  on  cooling,  transparent,  white,  prismatic  crystals  } 
when  slaked,  it  boils  up  with  violence,  becomes  very  hot,  in- 
creases in  bulk,  and  is  changed  into  a spongy  white  mass.  _ It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green  j it  is  fusible  ; and  combines 
with  all  the  acids,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  phospho- 
rus. It  is  tlie  basis  of  some  of  the  heavy  spars. 

ALKALIES. 

1 12.  Soda  is  got  in  the  form  of  solid  plates,  of  a greyish  white 
colour,  urinous  taste,  and  burning  causticity  \ acting  with  consi- 
derable violence  on  animal  matter.  Water,  in  a certain  pro- 
portion, when  thrown  upon  it,  is  absorbed  and  solidified,  with 
the  disengagement  of  caloric,  and  a lixivial  smell.  A larger 
quantity  dissolves  it.  From  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  becoming  less  caustic  In  the  fire  it  melts 
like  an  oily  substance  •,  boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour ; but 
is  incombustible.  It  is  crystallizable  into  transparent  prismatic 
crystals.  It  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green  ; unites  with  all 
the  acids,  oils,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  many 
metallic  oxides,  and  the  earths.  It  forms  the  basis  of  rock-salt, 
and  sea-salt  j is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and 
exists  in  some  minerals. 

113.  Potass  is  a solid,  white  substance;  extremely  acrid  to 
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the  taste  ; unctuous  to  the  feel,  but  highly  caustic  ; destroying 
the  skin,  and  dissolving  all  soft  animal  substances.  It  is  deli- 
quescent and  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  58°  Fahren- 
heit j it  is  fusible,  and  may  be  vaporized,  but  is  perfectly  in- 
combustible ; it  is  capable  of  crystallizing  into  very  long  quad- 
pngular,  compressed  prisms,  terminated  by  sharp  pyramids; 
it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  combines  with  all  the 
acids,  oils,  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  and  exists  in  some 
minerals.  Officinal. 

114.  Ammonia  always  classed  with  the  alkalies,  from  the 
analogy  of  its  taste,  causticity,  combinations  with  the  acids,  and 
effects  upon  vegetable  blues ; but  as  it  differs  in  many  particu- 
lars, being  extremely  volatile,  readily  decomposed,  and  formed 
m many  chemical  operations,  and  its  composition  well  known, 
I have  referred  it  to  that  place,  which,  in  this  artificial  arrange- 
ment, the  nature  of  its  composition  indicates.  Officinal. 


PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  SALIFIABLE  BASES. 

A.  With  each  other ; earthen-ware ; glass. 

B.  With  sulphur  ; alkaline  and  earthy  sulphurets. 

C.  With  phosphorus  ; alkaline  atid  earthy  phosphureis. 

115.  The  substances  of  this  class  exert  a considerable  action 
on  each  other.  Potass  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  solvent 
of  silica  ; and  it  is  now  further  proved,  that  the  .whole  of  this 
class  are  capable  of  combining,  when  presented  to  each  other  in 
a state  of  solution  ; and  on  this  property,  in  part,  the  effect  of 
mortars  depends.  Their  action  on  each  other,  by  means  of  heat, 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  as  it  includes  the  theories  of  the 
manufactures  of  porcelain  and  glass. 

116.  Porcelain^  and  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  consist  of  alu- 
mina and  silica,  mixed  in  different  proportions  into  a plastic 
mass,  fabricated  into  various  shapes,  dried  and  exposed  to  the 
leat  of  a furnace,  where  they  undergo  a kind  of  semifusion, 
fhey  are  glazed  by  being  thinly  covered  with  a more  fusible 
:omposition,  and  may  be  afterwards  painted  with  enamels, 
vhich  are  still  more  fusible  than  the  glazing. 

117.  Glass  is  composed  by  melting  about  equal  parts  of  potass 
ir  soda  with  silica.  It  is  harder  and  more  durable  in  proportion 
o the  excess  of  the  silica.  The  transparency  of  glass  depends 
ipon  Its  being  cooled  quickly  ; for  if  cooled  very  slowly,  it 
issumes  a radiated  crystalline  appearance,  and  becomes  perfectly 
»paque.  By  melting  silica  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
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soda  or  potass,  a glass  is  obtained,  which  not  only  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  even  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
solution  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Flints. 
The  property  which  metallic  oxides  have  of  rendering  glasses; 
more  fusible,  and  of  imparting  to  them  certain  colours,  has  given 
rise  to  the  arts  of  imitating  precious  stones,  and  of  enamelling. 

OXYGEN. 

118.  Oxygen  is  the  principle  on  which  most  of  the  chemical 
qualities  of  atmospheric  air  depend.  Its  tendency  to  combina- 
tion is  so  strong,  that  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a separate 
state.  Oxygen  gas,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  caloric, 
is  its  most  simple  form.  This  is  permanently  elastic,  compress- 
ible, transparent,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.00135.  It  supports  inflammation  ; is  necessary  for  respiration 
and  vegetation,  and  is  decomposed  in  all  these  processes  ; it 
constitutes  0.22  of  the  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  Oxygen  is  also 
a principal  constituent  in  water,  in  all  acids  and  metallic  oxides, 
and  in  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  many  of  its  combinations  by  the  sun’s  rays. 

OXYGENIZEMENT. 

119.  As  the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  simple  sub- 
stances already  treated  of,  and  those  which  remain  to  be  examin- 
ed, consists  in  the  former  possessing  no  affinity  whatever  for 
oxygen,  and  in  the  latter  having  a more  or  less  strong  attraction 
for  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  in  this  place,  the  general  phe- 
nomena which  attend  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  oxygeniz- 
able  bases.  The  term  Combustion  has  been  by  the  French  che- 
mists incorrectly  extended  to  all  these  combinations  ; for,  in 
common  language,  that  word  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  oxygen 
is  not  an  agent,  and  always  supposes  the  production  of  heat  and 
light,  although  in  numberless  instances  of  oxygenizement  these 
phenomena  do  not  appear. 

120.  Oxygenizement  is  an  example  of  chemical  union,  and  is 
subjected  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity.  It  requires  the  presence 
and  contact  of  oxygen,  and  of  another  substance  possessing  af- 
finity for  it. 

121.  Oxygenizable  bases  attract  oxygen  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force.  This  attraction  is  much  influenced  by  tempe- 
rature. Thus  charcoal,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  seems 
to  possess  no  attraction  for  oxygen,  unites  with  it  rapidly,  and 
almost  inseparably,  when  heated  to  ignition.  ^ 

122.  Oxygen  combines  with  most  oxygenizable  substances  m 
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certain  definite  proportions,  perhaps  only  in  one,  and  the  appa- 
rent variety  of  proportions  may  be  owing  to  a Second  or  third 
similar  combination  of  the  first  compound  with  another  quantity 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  base  ; and  of  the  second  compound  with  a 
tliird  quantity. 

123.  The  attraction  between  oxygen  and  the  oxygenizable 
bases,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  saturation  ; or,  in  other  words 
the  affinity  by  which  they  form  their  primary  combinations,  is 
stronger  than  that  by  which  they  form  any  secondary  combina- 
tion, and  so  on  progressively. 

124.  In  many  instances,  oxygenizement  is  so  strongly  op- 
posed by  cohesion,  that  it  does  not  take  place  unless  assisted  by 

a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  or  vaporize  the  oxygenizable 
base. 

125.  It  IS  also  ofteh  accornpanied  by  the  extrication  of  caloric 
and  light  in  a very  conspicuous  degree.  To  these  the  term  com- 
bustion should  be  confined  ; and  only  such  oxygenizable  bases  as 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  these  phenomena  are  combustible. 
Ihese  phenomena  depend  upon  the  new  compound  having  a 
weaker  affinity  or  less  capacity  than  its  constituents  for  light  and 
caloric,  which  are  thereiore  extricated. 

126.  If  the  combustible  body  be  vaporized,  flame  is  produced, 
and  the  process  is  then  denominated  inflammation. 

127.  By  its  union  with  oxygenizable  substances,  oxygen  un- 

dergoes various  changes  in  its  properties.  In  many  inknees 
the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  fluid  or  solid,  opaque,  colour! 
ed,  incapable  of  supporting  inflammation,  and  deleterious  to 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  changes  which  the  oxygeniz- 
able bases  undergo,  are  no  less  conspicuous.  Their  forin  co- 
lour, taste,  odour,  density,  peritieability  to  light  and  electricity, 
altered  finally,  their  affinities,  are  often  totally 

128.  When,  in  consequence  of  oxygenizement,  any  substance 
acquires  a sour  taste,  and  the  properties  of  converting  vegetable 
b ues  to  red,  and  of  saturating  or  efestroying  the  characteristic 
properties  o.  alkalies  and  earths,  it  is  said  to  be  acidified,  and 
such  compounds  are  termed  Adds. 

129.  When  it  does  not  acquire  these  properties,  the  com- 
pounds are  termed  Oxides. 

130.  Many  oxides  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  acids, 
by  combination  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen. 

^ 131.  Oxygen  IS  capable  of  combining  at  the  same  time  with 
.wo  or  more  substances ; and  the  oxides  or  acids  which  result 
from  such  combinations,  are  termed  Oxides  or  Acids  with  a 
double  or  triple  base. 

132.  In  general,  the  bases  which  are  least  simple,  unite  with 
oxygen  m the  greatest  variety  of  proportions. 
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PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  OXYGEN. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  with  nitrogen ; 

1.  Atmospheric  air, 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide. 

4.  Nitrous  acid. 

5.  Nitric  acid. 

i.  With  hydrogen : water. 
e.  With  carbon ; 

1.  Incombustible  coal,  plumbago. 

2.  Charcoal,  (carbonous  oxide). 

3.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  (carbonic  oxide), 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 

d.  With  Sulphur : 

1.  Oxide  of  sulphur. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 

e.  With  phosphorus : 

1.  Oxide  of  phosphorus. 

2.  Phosphorous  acid. 

3.  Phosphoric  acid. 

f.  With  metals : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Metallic  acids. 

B.  Ternary, 

With  carbon  and  hydrogen  : 

a.  Oxides.  Hydio-carbonous  oxides,  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas,  olefiant  gas,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  vegetable 
substances. 

b.  Acids.  Vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 

a.  Oxides.  Animal  substances. 

b.  Acids.  Animal  acids. 

NITROGEN,  (azote). 

133.  Nitrogen y or  azotic  gasy  constitutes  0.78  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ’y  but  as  it  has  few  attractions  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
its  principal  effect  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  in  its  pure 
State  would  be  more  active  than  is  consistent  with  the  econo- 
my of  nature.  It  is  permanently  elastic,  compressible,  inodor- 
ous, and  insipid ; it  converts  very  delicate  vegetable  blues  to 
green*,  its  specific  gravity  is  0.0012;  it  is  unable  to  support 
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respiration,  vegetation,  or  combustion ; it  is  acidifiable ; it  dis- 
solves phosphorus  and  carbon  in  small  quantities,  and  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  water. 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  with  oxygen  : 

1.  Atmospheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.  (Nitrous  gas.) 

4.  Nitrous  acid. 

5.  Nitric  acid. 

b.  With  hydrogen.  Ammonia.  (Nitroguret  of  Hydrogen.) 

c.  With  sulphuri  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

d.  With  phosphorus.  Phosphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

B.  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 

a.  Oxides.  Animal  substances. 

b.  Acids.  Animal  acids. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  22  parts  of  Oxygen  gas,  and 
of  78  of  azotic  gas  by  measure,  or  24.33,  and  75.67  by  weight  j 
it  is  transparent,  compressible,  and  permanently  elastic  ; its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  0.00123  ; it  is  inodorous  and  insipid,  respirable, 
and  capable  of  supporting  inflammation.  The  atmosphere  also 
contains  other  gases,  vapour,  &c. 

135.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed  of  37  of  oxygen,  and  63 
of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  change  vegetable  colours  ; its  specific 
gravity  is  0.00197 ; it  suffers  no  diminution  when  mixed  with 
oxygen  gas.  Water  absorbs  about  half  its  bulk  of  it,  at  a 
mean  temperature.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with  alkalies  ; 
it  supports  combustion  j and  its  respiration,  when  perfectly  pure, 
or  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  produces  the  highest  excitement 
the  animal  frame  seems  capable  of  undergoing. 

136.  Nitric  oxide  gas  (nitrous  gas)  consists,  according  to 
Davy,  of  44  nitrogen  and  56  oxygen.  It  does  not  change  ve- 
getable colours.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.001343.  When  mix- 
ed with  about  two  fifths  of  oxygen  gas,  the  compound  con- 
denses  into  red  fumes,  (nitrous  acid),  which  are  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  water.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  which  any  air 
contains  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the  diminution  of  vohime 
which  occurs,  after  a due  proportion  of  nitrous  gas  has  been 
added.  Water  absorbs  0.1 18  of  its  bulk  of  this  gas.  It  is  not 
inflammable,  and  only  in  very  few  instances  supports  com- 
bustion. It  is  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  its  respiration  is  fatal 
to  animals. 

137.  Nitrogen  admits  of  higher  degrees  of  oxygenizement, 
forming  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  (200,  202). 
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• ^ HYDROGEN. 

138.  Hydrogen  gas  is  often  found  collected  in  mines  and  ca- 
verns. It  is  permanently  elastic  and  compressible.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.000094',  being  the  lightest  body  with  which  we  are 
ticquainted.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a blue 
flame,  when  kindled  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  or  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  detonating  when  mixed  with  them.  It  extin- 
guishes flame,  and  is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  forming  with  them  peculiar 
fetid  gases. 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OP  HYDROGEN. 


A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen  ; water. 

b.  With  nitrogen  5 ammonia- 

c.  With  sulphur  ; sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phosphorus  ; phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

B.  Ternary,  with  carbon  and  oxygen  : 

a.  Oxides ; hydro-carbonous  oxides.  Vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

b, .  Acids  ; vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : 

1.  Animal  oxides. 

2.  — acids. 

139.  Water  consists  of  hydrogen,  combined  with  oxygen  in 
the  proportion  of  14?.42  to  85.58.  Water  is  transparent,  co- 
lourless, inodorous,  and  insipid.  As  water  is  assumed  as  the 
standard,  or  unity,  in  all  tables  of  specific  gravity,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  that  a cubic  inch  of  it  weighs,  at  30  inches  baro- 
meter, and  60°  thermometer,  252.422  grains.  At  32®  it  ex- 
ists in  a solid  form,  and  is  crystallized.  At  212**  it  expands  to 
2000  times  its  bulk,  and  is  converted  into  a very  elastic  vapour. 
It  absorbs  small  quantities  of  the  simple  gases,  especially  oxy- 
gen. It  dissolves  several  of  the  salifiable  bases,  and  in  some 
degree  all  saline  bodies,  and  is  essential  to  their  crystallization. 
It  is  composed  and  decomposed  in  many  instances,  and  its  che- 
mical agency  is  almost  universal. 

140.  Ammonia  (hydroguret  of  nitrogen)  consists  of  80  parts 
of  nitrogen,  with  20  of  hydrogen.  It  exists  in  its  purest  form 
combined  with  caloric  as  a gas,  which  is  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless,  elastic  and  compressible  •,  specific  gravity  0.000732*, 
has  a urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  the  nostrils  and  eys, 
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and  an  acrid  and  caustic  taste ; does  not  dissolve  anirhal  sub- 
stances ; is  irrespirable  *,  extinguishes  flame  *,  colours  vegetable 
blues  green;  and  is  tlecomposed  by  being  transmitted  through  a 
red  hot  tube,  and  by  the  electric  spark,  into  its  constituent  gases  *, 
and  by  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  at  a red  heat  *,  and  by  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  is 
absorbed  without  change  by  porous  bodies  ; it  dissolves  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  *,  and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its  states. 
Water  is  saturated  by  one  third  of  its  weight  of  gaseous  ammo- 
nia, and  is  thereby  increased  in  bulk,  ami  acquires  the  specific 
gravity  of  0.905.  Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  form- 
ing neutral  salts.  It  is  formed  during  the  putrefactive  ferment- 
ation ; and  is  commonly  classed  with  the  alkalies.  OficinaL 

CARBON. 

1-U.  Carbon,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  is  well  knowm  by 
the  name  of  diamond.  It  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  lustre, 
transparency,  and  hardness.  It  is  crystallized,  and  generally 
colourless.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  3*44  to  3.55.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  can  neither  be  melted  nor  vaporized  by 
caloric.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  except  oxy- 
gen at  very  high  temperatures.  When  exposed  in  oxygen  gas 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  concentrated  by  a very  powerful  lens,  its 
surface  becomes  sensibly  blackened  ; it  is  ignited,  and  at  last 
consumed.  The  result  of  this  combustion  is  carboflic  acid  gas  ; 
100  parts  of  which  consist  of  17.88’ of  carbon,  and  82.12  of 
oxygen.  It  combines  ’W''ith  iron,  forming  steel.  It  is  a consti- 
tuent of  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ; and  an  ox- 
ide of  carbon  is  obtained  from  them  by  exposing  theta  to  heat  in 
closed  vessels. 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  CARBON. 

A.  Binary, 

a.  With  oxygen : 

1 . Incombustible  coal ; plumbago,  T 

2.  Charcoal  (carbonous  oxide).  > oxides. 

3.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas),  j 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 

b.  With  metals ; metallic  carburets. 

B.  Ternaiy,  with  oxygen  and  hj'drogen: 

1.  Oxides. 

a.  Hydro-carbonous.  c.  Ether, 

b.  Alcohol.  d.  Fixed  oil  and  fats. 
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e.  Wax. 

m.  Starch. 

f.  Adipocere, 

«.  Asparagin. 

g.  Volatile  oils. 

0.  Inulin. 

h,  Resins. 

p.  Sarcocoll. 

i.  Guaiacum. 

a.  Sugar. 

k.  Bitumens. 

r.  Jelly. 

/.  Camphor. 

j.  Tannin. 

2.  Acids. 

a.  Acetic, 

1.  Succinic. 

b.  Oxalic. 

/.  Camphoric. 

(.  Tartaric. 

m.  Suberic. 

d.  Citric. 

Laccic. 

e.  Malic. 

0.  Sebacic, 

f.  Lactic. 

p.  Moroxylic. 

g.  Gallic. 

q.  Mellitic. 

h.  Mucic. 

r.  Formic. 

i.  Benzoic. 

s.  Kinic. 

:.  Quaternary,  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

1.  Oxides. 

a.  Gum. 

/.  Lignin. 

b.  Ulmin. 

m.  Cotton. 

c.  Tragacanth. 

n.  Suber. 

d.  Extractive. 

0.  Birdlime. 

e.  Gum-resin. 

p.  Caoutchouc. 

f.  Bitter  principle. 

q.  Gelatin. 

g.  Narcotic  principle. 

r.  Albumen. 

h.  Acrid  principle. 

s.  Fibrin. 

i.  Cinchonin. 

t.  Urea. 

i.  Indigo. 
2.  Acids. 

a.  Prussic.  b.  Uric. 

e.  Rosasic.  d.  Amnic. 

142.  Plumhago  and  incombustible  coal  contain  carbon  in  the  first 
degree  of  oxidation.  The  most  remarkable  known  property  of  this 
oxide,  is  the  very  high  temperature  necessary  for  its  combustion, 

143.  Common  charcoal  of  wood  (carbonous  oxide)  is  carbon 
in  the  second  degree  of  oxidation,  consisting  of  63.86  of  car- 
bon, and  36.14  of  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  solid 
masses  of  a black  colour,  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste.  It  is 
brittle,  and  never  crystallized.  It  absorbs  light  strongly,  is 
refractory  in  the  fire,  insoluble  in  w^ter,  and  a bad  conduct- 
or of  caloric,  but  an  excellent  one  of  electricity.  At  a red 
heat,  it  burns  rapidly  in  oxygen  gas,  28  of  charcoal  and  72  of 
oxygen  forming  100  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  also  burns  in  at- 
mospheric air,  but  less  vividly.  Officinal. 

144.  Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)  is  parbon  in 
its  third  degree  of  oxidation.  It  is  invisible  and  elastic  j sped- 
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fic  gravity  0.001167.  It  docs  not  support  combustion  or  re- 
spiration. With  oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  a lambent  blue  flame, 
and  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid,  without  producing 
any  moisture.  It  has  no  affinity  for  lime.  It  consists  of  25.9^ 
carbon,  and  74.11  oxygen  j or  40.41  charcoa:,  and  59.59  oxygen. 

SULPHUR. 

145.  Sulphur  is  a crystallizable  solid;  of ‘a  yellow  colour  j 
little  sensible  taste ; peculiar  smell  when  rubbed  or  heated  ; spe- 
cific gravity  1.99;  brittle;  electric;  fusible  at  226°;  burning 
with  a pale  blue  flame  at  302'^ ; and  with  a bright  white  flame 
at  570“ ; and  capable  of  cojsnbining  with  different  proportions 
®f  oxygen.  It  is  found  pure  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and 
exists  in  many  minerals,  and  in  animal  substances.  Officinal, 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  SULPHUR. 

xt.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Oxide  of  sulphur, 

2.  Sulphureous  acid. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 

i.  With  nitrogen.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen. 

c.  With  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phospliorus.  Sulphuretted  phosphorus. 

(.  With  salifiable  bases.  Earthy  and  alkaline  sulphurets, 

f.  With  metals.  Metallic  sulphurets. 

1 46.  Oxide  of  sulphur  is  of  a dark  violet  colour,  and  an  au- 
stere taste,  fracture  fibrous,  specific  gravity  2.325  ; consistence 
tough.  It  contains  7 per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  melted  sulphur. 

147.  Sulphuretted  Nitrogen  Gas  is  only  known  to  have  a fetid 
odour. 

148.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  consists  of  7l  sulphur,  and. 
29  hydrogen;  specific  gravity  0.000135.  It  has  the  odour  of 
rotten  eggs  ; is  not  respirable  ; burns  with  oxygen  gas  without 
exploding,  and  deposits  sulphur ; is  readily  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, and  is  the  mode  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  mineral  waters  ; 
reddens  vegetable  blues ; and  in  its  affinities,  and  the  crystal- 
lizability  of  its  compounds,  it  resembles  the  acids.  Ojfficinal. 
Hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia, 

149.  Hydroguretted  sulphur  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combin- 
ed with  an  additional  portion  of  sulphur.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a yellow  oil. 

1 50.  Sulphurets  are  solid  opaque  bodies,  of  considerable  spe- 
cific gravity,  decomposible  by  heat,  water,  and  the  acids, 

a.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphurets  have  a red  or  brown- 
ish red  colour,  and  by  solution  in  water  are  immediate- 
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ly  converted  into  hydro-sulphurets.  Officinal,  sulphuret 
of  potass. 

h.  TJie  metallic  sulphurets  have  neither  taste  nor  smell,  are 
often  possessed  of  metallic  brilliancy,  and  are  conductors 
of  electricity.  Officinal.  The  Sulphvirets  of  antimony, 
of  mercury,  of  iron. 

151.  Hydro-sulphurets  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystalliz- 
able,  decompos.e4  by  the  atmosphere  and  acids. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

152.  Is  a semi-transparent  solid,  slightly  brilliant, 
and  of  a waxy  consistence  ; specific  gravity  1.770  ; taste  in  some 
degree  acrid  arjd  disagreeable  smell  alliaceous.  It  is  brittle 
under  32°  ; its  fracture  is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  sometimes  la- 
mellated  ; above  32°  it  softens  a little,  becomes  ductile  about 
90°,  melts  at  99°,  becoming  transparent  like  a white  oil  j at  180° 
begins  to  be  vaporized,  and  at  54'>  boils.  It  is  crystallizable  in- 
to prismatic  needles  or  long  octohedrons.  It  exists  in  many  mi- 
nerals, and  is  obtained  from  bones  and  other  animal  substances. 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Oxide  of  phosphorus. 

2.  Phosphorous  acid. 

3.  Phosphoric  acid. 

b.  With  nitrogen  ; phosphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

c.  With  hydrogen  ; phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

d.  With  sulphur  ; phosphuret  of  sulphur. 

e.  With  metals  ; metallic  phosphurets. 

f.  W^ith  salifiable  bases ; alkaline  and  eartliy  phosphurets. 

153.  In  its  solid  state,  phosphorus  is  not  acted  upon  by  pure 
oxygen  gas,  but  when  melted,  burns  in  it  at  SO®  degrees  with  a 
dazzling  splendour,  absorbing  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  forming  phosphoric  acid.  In  atmospheric  air  it  undergoes  a 
slow  combustion  at  43®,  emitting  light  in  the  dark,  but  without 
the  production  of  sensible  heat,  absorbing  a portion  of  oxygen, 
and  forming  phosphorous  acid  ; at  148®  it  burns  rapidly,  but 
less  brilliantly  than  in  oxygen  gas,  forming  phosphoric  acid.  It 
is  therefore  always  kept  immersed  in  boiled  water  j but  even 
there  its  surface  is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 

154.  Hydro^urettcd phosphorus  possesses  a peculiar  odour,  and 
the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  mixed  with  oxygen 
gas.  It  may  be  combined  with  a much  larger  proportion  of 
phosphorus,  acquiring  then  a fetid  alliaceous  odour,  a consider- 
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able  Increase  of  specific  gravity,  and  the  property  of  burning  by 
the  simple  contact  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atmosphere,  witli  a very 
brilliant  white  flame. 

155.  Sulphuretted  phosphor  t4s^  and  phosphuretted  sulphur,  are 
of  a yellowish  colour,  more  fusitjle  than  eithqr  of  the  compo- 
nents, and  exceedingly  inflammable. 

156.  Nitrogen  gas  dissolves  phosphorus,  forming  a fetid  gas, 
which  inflames  at  a low  temperature. 

157.  Phosphuret  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water;  they  decom- 
pose each  other,  producing  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
irises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  explode 
with  a clear  flame,  Phosphuret  of  baryta  is  a brown  mass  j 
?f  a metallic  appearance  ; very  fusible  *,  luminous  in  the  dark  ; 
lecomposed  by  exposure  to  air ; emitting  an  alliaceous  smell 
when  moistened  ; and  decomposed  by  water,  furnishing  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  phosphuret  of  strontia  is  very  si- 
nilar. 

METALS,  AND  METALLIC  OXIDES. 

158.  Metals  are  crystallizaHe  ; their  form  depends  on  the  re- 
Tulav  tetrahedon  or  tube  ; their  surface  is  specular  ; they  are 
perfectly  opaque,  even  when  melted  ; their  colour  is  various ; 
:heir  lustre  peculiar  and  shining,  or  splendent ; their  hardness 
various,  but  at  least  considerable ; many  of  them  are  brittle 
ithers  possess  malleability  and  ductility  in  a surprising  degree, 
ind  some  are  scissile,  flexile,  or  elastic  ; their  fracture  in  gene- 
al  IS  hackly  , their  texture  conppact,  fibrous  or  foliated  ; many 
)f  them  are  remarkably  sonorous  ; their  specific  gravity  greater 
han  5 ; they  possess  no  smell  or  taste,  unless  when  heated  or 
ubbed  ; they  are  the  best  conductors  of  caloric  and  electricity  ; 
ire  powerful  agents  in  producing  the  galvanic  phenomena,  and 
[ few  of  them  are  the  only  substances  which  exhibit  the  pheno- 
nena  of  magnetism.  By  the  action  of  caloric  they  arc  melted, 
>ut  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
'aporized.  Except  iron  and  platinum,  they  melt  suddenly,  with- 
•ut  undergoing  any  mtermediate  state  of  softness  ; and  when 
nelted,  their  surface  is  convex  and  globular.  They  are  insoluble 
n water,  but  some  of  them  decompose  it,  and  are  "oxidized  by  it. 

PRIMARY  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  METALS. 

a.  "With  oxygen : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Acids  of  arsenic,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  dirome,  and 
columbium. 

b.  With  hydrogen.  Hydrogurets. 

c.  With  carbon ; carburets. 
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d.  With  phosphorus  ; phosphurets. 

e.  With  sulphur ; sulphurets. 

f.  With  each  other  j alloys  and  amalgams. 

159.  They  are  oxidized  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  some 
by  mere  exposure  to  air,  and  others  seem  almost  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  air.  Their  oxidizability  is  always  increased  by 
increase  of  temperature.  Their  oxides  are  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, laminae,  or  friable  fragments  ; sometimes  crystalline  j of  va- 
rious colours,  determinate  with  regard  to  each  metal ; possess 
greater  absolute  weight ; are  refractory,  or  fusible  into  glass  ; 
insipid,  or  acrid  and  styptic  j in  general  insoluble  in  water  ; and 
combine  either  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  only  with  one  of  these. 
Some  of  those  are  disoxygenized  by  light  alone,  others  by  calo- 
ric, and  others  require  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c; 

160.  Most  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with  different 
proportions  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Thomson  proposes  to  call  the  oxides 
w^th  a minimum  of  oxygen.  Protoxides  j and  with  additional  pro- 
portions, Deutoxides,  Tritoxides,  See.  in  succession  j and  the 
oxides  with  a maximum  of  oxygen.  Peroxides. 

161.  Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
iron,  in  solution. 

162.  Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

163.  The  metallic  phosphurets  are  fusible,  brilliant,  brittle, 
granulated,  lamellated,  scarcely  combustible,  and  permanent. 

164*.  The  sulphurets  are  brittle  ; crystallizable  in  large  bril- 
liant and  metallic  laminae,  more  easily  fusible  than  the  refractory 
metals,  but  less  easily  than  the  very  fusible  metals  j decompos- 
able by  heat,  humidity,  and  the  acids. 

165.  The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed 
Alloys  ; those  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  Amalgams. 
They  acquire  by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general 
more  fusible  than  their  components.  The  reguline  metals  are 
not  soluble  in  the  acids  ; but  when  acted  upon  by  them,  are 
first  oxidized,  and  then  dissolved.  The  metallic  oxides,  by  fiT. 
sion,  colour  glasses  and  enamels, 

OSIDIZABLE  METALS, 

166.  Gold  is  of  a brilliant  yellow  colour,  insipid  and  inodor- 
ous ; specific  gravity  between  19.258  and  19.300;  soft  and  flex- 
ible ; little  elasticity  or  sonorousness;  so  ductile,  that  its  sur- 
face may  be  extended  more  than  650,000  times ; of  very  great 
tenacity  ; easily  hammer-hardened  ; a good  conductor  of  caloric, 
electricity,  and  galvanism  ; fusing  at  32 of  Wedgwood  ; brittle 
w'hen  cooled  too  quickly  ; crystallizing  in  octohedrons  ; unalter- 
able ip  the  air  j converted,  by  a long  and  violent  heat,  into  a 
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vitrified,  violet  oxide  ; oxidized  and  dispersed  by  electricity ; 
soluble  in  alkaline  sulphurets  *,  rendered  brittle  by  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  •,  less  brittle  by  lead  ; so- 
luble in  mercury ; hardened  by  zinc,  copper,  iron,  steel,  and 
silver ; oxidizable,  of  a purple  colour,  and  slightly  soluble,  in 
nitrous  acid ; very  oxidizable,  of  a fawn  or  yellow  colour  by 
the  nitro,  or  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  easily  reduced  by 
light  and  heat ; colours  glasses  purple  or  topaze  yellow,  and 
forms  a fulminating  compound  with  ammonia. 

167.  Platinum.  Of  a grey,  white  colour,  almost  black  when 
polished,  insipid,  inodorous  ; specific  gravity  20.850  to  21.061  ; 
softer  only  than  iron,  and  less  ductile  only  than  gold  ; most  dif- 
ficult of  fusion,  above  1 60*^  of  Wedgwood  ; a good  conductor 
af  electricity  and  galvanism  ; unalterable  by  air  and  heat ; con- 
krerted  into  a grey  powder,  its  first  degree  of  oxidation,  by  elec- 
tricity ; unites  with  phosphorus  j forms  alloys  with  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  cast  iron,  copper,  sil- 
irer,  and  gold.  It  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the  oxy-muriatic 
icid,  and  more  readily  by  the  nitro-muriatic.  Oxide  grey. 

^ 168.  Silver . Very  brilliant,  white,  insipid,  inodorous ; spe- 
cific  gravity  10.474  to  11.091  j hardness  between  iron  and  gold; 
elasticity  between  gold  and  copper ; strong  acute  sound ; con- 
siderable ductility  and  tenacity  ; hardening  much  under  tlie  ham- 
mer ; a good  conductor  of  electricity,  caloric,  and  galvanism  ; 
usible  at  28®  Wedgwood ; crystallizable  by  cooling ; unalter- 
ible  in  the  air  ; changed  into  a greenish  oxide  by  long  and  vio- 
ent  heat,  burning  with  a greenish  flame,  and  instantly  by  the 
ilectric  shock.  Its  phosphuret  is  granulated,  brittle  and  fusible; 
ts  sulphuret  grey,  black,  lamellated,  or  striated,  and  fusible;  it 
mites  but  slightly  with  the  acidifiable  metals  and  iron  ; is  hard- 
ned  by  gold,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  and 
.malgamates  with  mergury.  It  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the 
ulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide 
s greenish ; reducible  by  the  other  metals,  hydrogen,  and  light 
nd  heat ; colours  some  glasses  of  an  olive  green,  and  is  very  so- 
uble  in  ammonia.  Oficitial. 

169.  Copper.  Bright  red;  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  when 
ubbed  or  heated ; specific  gravity  7.79  ; ductile  ; of  great  tenaci- 
y;  sonorous  ; fusible  at  27®  Wedgwood;  granulated  texture,  and 
ubject  to  blisters  ; a good  conductor  of  caloric,  electricity,  and 
alvanism  ; becomes  brown,  and  at  last  green  in  the  air  ; when 
eated,  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet,  deep  brown ; when  ignited 
nd  plunged  into  water,  forms  brown,  brittle  scales  of  oxide, 
ts  phosphuret  is  brilliant,  brittle,  hard,  and  fusible  ; its  sulphu- 
st  brown,  fusible,  and  very  phosphoric  ; its  alloy  with  arsenic 
> white,  with  bismuth  reddish,  with  antimony  violet,  with  mer- 
ury  deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brass,  and  witli  tin  is  orange  ; 
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It  is  oxidi7Ccl  and  dissolved  by.  tPie  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids  *,  its  oxide  is  brown,  brittle,  and  soluble  in  ammonia,  ac- 
quiring a beautiful  blue  colour.  Ojfcinal. 

170.  Iron  is  of  a bluish-grey  colour;  texture  either  fine  grain- 
ed, fibrous  or  dense  plates  ; sapid  and  odorous ; specific  gravity 
7.600  ; the  hardest,  most  elastic,  and  most  tenacious  metal ; very 
ductile  ; fusing  at  158*^  Wedgwood,  fusion  at  first  clammy,  af- 
terwards very  fluid  ; igniting  by  strong  percussion,  and  inflam- 
ing by  the  collision  of  flint ; magnetic.  It  is  oxidized  slowly  in 
the  air,  especially  when  moist ; when  heated  in  contact  with  air, 
it  is  changed  to  a black  oxide,  containing  0.20  to  0.27  of  oxy- 
gen ; fusible,  hard,  brittle,  lamellated,  still  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net ; afterwards  into  a brown-red,  fine  pulverulent  oxide,  not  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  containing  0.40  to  0.49  of  oxygen.  It 
burns  with  splendour  and  deflagration  in  oxygen  gas,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a fused,  black  oxide  ; it  decomposes  water  slowly, 
and  when  ignited,  very  rapidly.  In  some  Instances  it  is  dissolv- 
ed in  hydrogen  gas.  Carbon  united  to  iron,  converts  it  into 
steel.  Oficinal. 

171.  ^teel  is  of  a grey  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its 
fracture  ; specific  gravity  7.795  ; harder  than  any  of  the  metals, 
and  more  elastic^  ductile,  malleable,  and  fusible  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  iron.  Its  characteristic  property  is,  that  after 
being  heated,  if  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes 
harder,  more  elastic,  less  pliable  and  brittle  ; but  by  being  again 
heated  and  cooled  slowly,  it  acquires  its  former  softness,  pliabi- 
lity, and  ductility.  Steel  contains  only  some  hundredth  parts  of 
carbon,  and  is  known  chemically,  by  letting  a drop  of  acid  fall 
upon  it,  which  produces  a grey  or  black  spot. 

172.  Plumbago  consists  of  about  0.1  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbon  in  its  first  degree  of  oxidizement.  The  phosphuret  of 
iron  is  white,  granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  sul- 
phuret  is  yellow,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  fusible,  oxidizing  slow- 
ly in  a humid  atmosphere.  Iron  forms  alloys  with  -arsenic,  co- 
balt, manganese,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is 
oxidized  and  dissolved  by  almost  all  the  acids ; oxides,  black, 
brown,  red.  It  gives  glasses  a brown,  smoky,  deep  green,  or 
black  colour. 

173.  Lead  is  of  a grey,  blue,  livid  colour,  streak  grey,  disa- 
greeable taste  and  odour  ; specific  gravity  1 1.352  ; soft ; very  la- 
minable  ; hardens  little  under  the  hammer  ; very  flexible  ; slight- 
ly tenacious  ; fusible  at  612°  Fahrenheit;  volatile  at  a red  heat; 
tarnished  in  the  air  ; slightly  oxidized  by  air  and  water ; by  heat 
and  air  it  forms  a grey,  then  a yellow,  and  lastly,  a red  oxide, 
which  is  vitrifiable.  Its  phosphuret  and  sulphuret  are  brittle-; 
it  forms  alloys  with  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  mercury,  zinc, 
and  tin  ; it  is  oxidized  by,  and  combines  with,  the  sulphuric, 
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nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  other  acids.  Its  oxide  imparts 
to  glass  a uniform  density,  and  strong  refracting  power.  OJjc'itial. 

174.  Tin  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  sapid,  and  odorous  ; specific 
gravity  7.291  to  7.500  ; soft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a crackling 
noise  when  bent ; very  malleable ; fusing  at  442®  Fahrenheit  j 
oxidizes  slowly  in  the  air  j is  converted,  when  fused,  into  a grey 
oxide  ; when  red  hot  it  burns  vividly.  Its  sulphurct  and  phos- 
phuret  are  lamellated  and  brittle  •,  it  forms  alloys  with  arsenic, 
bismuth,  antimony,  mercury,  and  zinc  ; it  is  oxidized  by  many 
acids,  and  combines  with  the  muriatic,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  car- 
bonic acids.  Its  oxide  is  grey  or  white,  unites  readily  with  sul- 
phur, and  renders  glasses  opaque.  OjfctnaL 

175.  Z/«c  is  bluish  white,  lamellated,  sapid,  and  odorous; 
specific  gravity  7.190;  soft,  clogging  the  file;  above  212“ 
malleable  and  ductile  ; fusible. at  700“  ; vaporizable  ; a power- 
ful agent  in  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  ; oxidized  by  fusion  ; 
at  a red  heat  it  catches  fire,  and  emits  white  films  of  oxide; 
which  contain  about  0.33  oxygen ; it  is  soluble  In  hydrogen  ; it 
combines  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
mercury  ; it  easily  decomposes  water ; it  is  oxidized  and  dis- 
solved by  almost  all  the  acids.  Oxide,  white  films.  OJldnal. 

176.  Mercury.  Very  bright  white  ; specific  gravity  13.568  ; 
freezing  at  — 39 ; boiling  at  660® ; when  frozen  ductile  and  malle- 
able ; oxidizable  by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a farther  degree 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  heat ; does  not  decompose  water  ; 
forms  amalgams  with  many  metals  ; and  is  oxidized  and  dis- 
solved by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Oxides, 
black,  yellow,  red.  Officinal. 

177.  Tellurhim.  White,  lead-grey,  very  bright;  harsh  and 
brittle  ; lamellated  ; crystallizable ; specific  gravity  6. 1 1 5 ; very 
fusible  and  volatile ; burns  with  a blue  and  greenish  flame,  and 
a white  smoke,  having  the  odour  of  radish  ; oxide  very  fusible 
into  a straw-coloured  radiated  glass  ; soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  nitro-muriatic  acids ; unites  with  sulphur.  Oxides,  black, 
white. 

178.  Antimony.  White,  very  brilliant,  lamellated;  specific 
gravity  6.702  ; moderately  hard  ; pulverizable  ; fusible  at  809“; 
volatile  when  highly  ignited  ; sensible  taste  and  smell ; unalter- 
able in  cold  air ; oxidizable  by  air  and  heat ; oxide  fusible  into  a 
yellow  brown  glass ; decomposes  water  when  ignited  ; oxidized 
by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.  Oxides,  black,  brov/n,  orange,  yellow, 
white  ; and  colour  glass  yellow  or  hyacinthine.  Officinal. 

179.  Bismuth.  White,  slightly  yellow,  in  large  specular  plates  ; 
pulverizable  ; specific  gravity  9.822  ; moderately  hard  ; sensible 
odour  and  taste,  fusible  at  460“,  and  volatile  at  a high  tempera- 
ture ; oxidizable  by  heat  and  air  ; oxide  vitrifiable  into  a green- 
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ish  yellow  glass  ; oxidizable  by  boiling  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  mu- 
riatic acids ; unites  with  sulphur.  Oxides  grey,  yellow,  dirty 
green,  and  colour  glass  of  a greenish  yellow. 

180.  Manganese.  Small  whitish  grey  globules ; specific  gra- 
vity 6.850  ; very  hard  and  very  brittle  j very  difficult  of  fusion  j 
very  oxidizable  by  exposure  to  air  ; decomposes  water  rapidly  ; 
is  oxidized  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids ; combines 
with  many  metals.  Oxides  white,  red,  brown,  and  black ; co- 
lour glass  brown,  violet,  or  red  ; discolour  glass  coloured  by  iron. 

181.  Nickel.  Yellow  or  reddish  white,  granulated;  specific 
gravity  nearly  9 ; said  to  be  malleable  in  a state  of  purity  ; mag- 
netic ; very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  of  oxidization  in  the  air ; 
oxidizable  by  most  of  the  acids,  which  it  colours  of  a brilliant 
green  ; combines  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  metals. 
Oxide  light  clear  green,  colouring  glass  brown,  orange,  red. 

182.  Cobalt.  Reddish-grey,  fine  grained,  pulverizable  ; spe- 
cific gravity  between  7.770  and  7.800;  very  difficult  of  fusion; 
oxidizable  before  fusion  ; unalterable  by  water ; acted  on  by  all 
the  acids  ; combines  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  ; its  alloys  are 
granulated,  rigid,  and  brittle.  Oxide  deep  blue  or  black,  and 
colours  glasses  of  a fine  blue. 

183.  Uranium.  An  incoherent  mass  of  small  agglutinated 
globules,  of  a deep  grey  and  pale  brown  ; specific  gravity  6.440; 
very  hard  ; very  difficult  of  fusion,  even  by  long  continued  heat  ; 
is  acted  on  by  several  of  the  acids  ; combines  with  phosphorus. 
Oxide  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  very  soluble  in  Aeir  carbo- 
nates. Oxide  yellow,  colouring  glass  of  a greenish  yellow,  eme- 
rald green,  or  brown. 

184.  Titanhm.  Agglutinated,  hard,  friable  masses,  crystal- 
lized, internally  of  a brilliant  red  ; infusible ; unalterable  by 
water  ; oxidizable  by  boiling  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 
Oxides,  blue,  deep  red,  white. 

185.  Rhodium.  White,  infusible  ; specific  gravity  1 1 ; unites 
with  other  metals  readily,  except  mercury.  Muriate  of  rhodium 
rose-coloured  ; soluble  in  alcohol ; not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of 
potass,  muriate  or  hydro-sulphuret,  or  alkaline  carbonates  of 
ammonLa  ; but  by  alkalies,  in  the  form  of  a yellow  oxide.  So- 
luble in  all  acids. 

Palladium.  Dull  white,  malleable,  ductile,  fusible;  speci- 
fic gravity  11.5  ; hard  ; forms  a red  solution  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid  ; affording  an  orange  precipitate  with  alkalies  and  earths  ; 
and  olive-coloured  with  prussiate  of  potass. 

187.  Iridium.  White;  infusible;  insoluble  in  acids,  unless 
when  oxidized  by  an  alkali  and  atmospheric  air : muriatic  and 
sulphuric  solutions,  green  and  blue ; nitric,  red.  The  former 
give  a green  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali ; the  latter  a 
red,  inosluble. 
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188.  Osnnum.  Dark  grey  or  blue  ; infusible  when  excluded 
from  the  air;  insoluble  in  all  acids  ; o ide  forms  a yellow  so- 
lution with  potass,  and  is  extremely  volatile,  smelling  like  oxy- 
muriatic  acid. 

1 89.  Tantalhm.  Insoluble,  but  oxidizable  by  acids  ; oxide 
white,  specific  gr.  6.5,  forming  a soluble  compound  with  alkalies  ; 
fusible  with  borax  or  phosphate  of  soda,  without  colouring  them. 

190.  Cerium.  Oxides  white  and  red  : the  former  most  readi- 
ly soluble  in  nitric,  and  the-  latter  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids. 

ACIDIFIABLE  METALS. 

191.  Chromum.  Agglutinated  masses  of  a whitish-grey  ccw 
lour ; very  hard,  very  brittle,  and  very  infusible  ; appears  to  be 
difficult  to  oxidize,  and  easy  to  disoxidize ; does  not  appear  to 
decompose  water  ; not  attacked  by  the  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acids ; changed  into  a green  oxide,  and  afterwards  into  a red 
acid,  by  the  nitric  acid  distilled  from  it.  Oxide  of  a beautiful 
emerald  green  ; acid  a red  or  orange  yellow  powder. 

192.  Molybdenum.  In  black  powder,  or  agglutinated,  black- 
ish, friable  masses,  having  little  metallic  brilliance  ; specific  gra- 
vity 6 ; by  a strong  heat  changes  into  a white  brilliant  oxide  in 
needles,  and  very  acidifiable ; oxidizable  by  boiling  sulphuric 
acid,  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a sulphuret ; 
and  its  alloys  are  granulated  and  friable ; acid  white,  pulveru- 
lent, styptic  ; specific  gravity  8.400. 

193.  Tungsten.  Small  slightly  adherent  globules  of  a slate- 
grey ; specific  gravity  17.5;  very  infusible;  oxidizable  in  the 
air  by  heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Oxide  yellow,  pulveru- 
lent, colouring  glass  of  a blue  or  brown  colour ; and  a white 
harsh  powder  ; specific  gravity  6.12. 

194.  Arsenic.  Grey  plates  of  a lively  brightness ; friable  ; 
specific  gravity  between  8.310  and  5.703  ; vaporizable  at  540“  ; 
emitting  a smell  like  garlic;  crystallizable ; oxidizable  in  the 
cold  air ; inflammable  at  a red  heat,  and  sublimed  in  the  form 
of  the  white  oxide  or  acid  ; farther  oxidizable  by  the  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids ; combines  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  many 
of  the  metals  ; soluble  in  hydrogen  gas.  Officwal. 

195.  Columbium  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  in  the  state 
of  columbic  acid,  which  is  a white  powder  insoluble  in  water. 

ACIDS  WITH  SIMPLE  BASES,  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 

^ 196.  The  simple  substances,  in  their  extreme  states  of  oxyge- 
nizement,  constitute  a strongly  marked  class  of  bodies  termed 
Acids f which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  properties ; 
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a.  Their  taste  is  sour ; 

b.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  red ; 

f.  They  combine  with  water  in  almost  any  proportion,  with 
out  sufFering  any  change  in  their  properties,  except  wha- 
depend  on  dilution. 

A.  They  unite  with  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides  ; forming 
compounds  with  them,  possessed  of  new  properties,  and 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Neutral  and  Metallic 
Salts. 

197.  Besides  some  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  the  only  simple 
substance  which  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  acidification ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  acids,  the  muriatic,  bo- 
racic,  and  fluoric,  which  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose 
them. 

198.  Carbonic  acid  gas  colourless,  v/ithout  smell, 

irrespirable,  and  incapable  of  supporting  inflammation  j its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  0.0018.  Water  absorbs  an  equal  bulk  of  it  at 
41°,  acquiring  a specific  gravity  of  1.0015,  and  an  agreeable 
acidity  and  sparkling  appearance,  especially  if  heated  to  88®.  It 
is  separated  from  water  by  freezing  or  boiling.*  It  is  also  ab- 
sorbed by  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil.  It  contains 
17.88  carbon,  and  82.12  oxygen,  or  28  charcoal,  and  72  oxygen. 
Its  compounds  are  denominated  Carbonates.  Officinal. 

199.  The  carbonates  always  preserve  their  alkaline  properties 
in  some  slight  degree.  They  are  decomposed  by  all  the  acids, 
forming  a brisk  effervescence,  which  is  colourless.  The  carbo- 
nates of  the  metals  very  much  resemble  their  oxides.  Officinal. 
Carbonates  of  baryta,  of  lime,  of  niagnesia,  of  potass,  of  soda, 
of  ammonia,  of  zinc,  and  of  iron. 

200.  Nitrous  afid  is  of  a brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vo- 
latile, and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  suffocating  odour.  By  the 
addition  of  water,  its  colour  is  successively  changed  to  blue, 
green,  and  yellow.  In  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, oil,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  consists  of  about  70  parts  of  oxy- 
gen, and  30  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric  ox- 
ide. It  forms  nitrites.  Officinal. 

201.  The  ?iitfites  are  characterized  by  their  emitting  the  ni- 
trous acid  in  orange  fumes,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

202.  Nitric  acid  consists  of  nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen. 
It  is  liquid,  colourless,  and  transparent.  It  is  very  corrosive;  and 
tinges  the  skin  of  a yellow  colour.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for 
water,  and  absorbs  it  from  the  atmosphere.  When  most  con- 
centrated, its  specific  gravity  is  1.504.  It  produces  heat  when 
mixed  with  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  many  substances.  Light 
converts  it  in  part  into  nitrous  acid.  When  entirely  deprived  of 
water,  it  sets  fire  to  oils,  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron 
filings,  when  perfectly  dry  ; and  to  zinc,  bismuth,  and  tin,  when 
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poured  on  them  in  a state  of  fusion.  It  oxygenizes  all  the  me- 
tals, except  gold,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It  consists  of  70.50 
by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  29.50  of  nitrogen.  Officinal. 

203.  Th^  ni'ratesi  by  the  action  of  fire,  furnish  impure  oxy- 
gen gas,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  basis. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  they  emit  a white 
vapour  ; and  they  are  capable  of  supporting  combustion.  Officinal : 
Nitrates  of  potass  and  of  silver. 

204.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  colourless,  incapable  of  maintaining 
combustion,  and  deleterious  when  respired.  It  has  a strong  suf- 
focating odour ; its  specific  gravity  is  0.00246,  or  0.00251. 
Water  at  54°  rapidly  absorbs  one  eleventh  of  its  weight  of  this  gas, 
and  when  saturated,  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1.040.  It  is 
again  expelled  from  the  water  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing. 
It  is  also  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
property  of  crystallizing,  forming  what  is  called  Glacial  sulphu- 
ric acid.  When  water  is  present,  it  is  converted  by  oxygen  gas 
into  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  assisted  by  heat.  It  oxidizes 
iron,  zinc,  and  manganese.  It  consists  of  85  sulphur,  and  15 
oxygen. 

205.  The  sulphites f by  the  action  of  heat,  furnish  sulphur,  and 
become  sulphates.  They  are  also  converted  into  sulphates,  with 
effervescence,  and  exhalation  of  sulphurous  vapours,  by  the  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  when  dry,  and  very  quickly  when  dis- 
solved. Officinal : Sulphate  of  potass  with  sulpher. 

206.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  composed  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a crystallized  or  glacial  form,  but  general- 
ly exists  as  a dense  liquid  j specific  gravity,  1.85  j slightly  viscid; 
transparent  and  colourless  ; without  smell ; of  a strong  acid  taste. 
It  freezes  at  — 36°;  and  bolls  at  590°.  It  has  a strong  attraction  for 
water,  absorbing  it  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  producing 
considerable  heat  when  mixed  with  it.  It  is  decomposed  by  most 
inflammable  substances.  It  does  not  oxidize  gold,  platinum, 
tungsten,  or  titanium.  It  decomposes  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
sulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  substances  to  charcoal.  In 
medicine  it  is  a powerful  refrigerant  and  antiseptic.  It  contains 
56  sulphur,  and  44  oxygen  ; Officinal. 

207.  The  sulphates  form  sulphurets,  when  heated  to  redness 
with  charcoal,  and  furnish  copious  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
baryta.  Offiicinal : Sulphates  of  baryta,  potass,  soda,  zinc,  cop- 
per, iron,  mercury. 

*4  208.  Phosphorous  acid  is  a white  fluid,  of  an  oily  appearance. 
It  has  a fetid  odour,  and  disagreeable  taste  ; and  gives  out  a thick 
^hite  smoke  and  vivid  flame  when  strongly  heated.  It  is  de- 
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composed  by  ignited  charcoaj.  The  proportions  of  phosphorus 
and  oxygen  have  not  been  ascertained. 

^ 209.  The  phosphites  are  fusible,  and,  when  heated  in  close  ves- 

sels, furnish  a little  phosphorus,  and  become  phosphates.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  they  emit  a phosphorescent  light,  and  of- 
ten flashes  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a strong  smell  of  garlic, 
and  a thick  white  vapour,  and  are  converted  into  phosphates. 

210.  Phosphoric  odd  is  also  composed  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen.  It  is  crystallizible,  fusible,  and  vitrescent.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.687.  It  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sj)here,  and  then  its  specific  gravity  becomes  1.417.  Its  mixture 
with  water  poduces  little  increase  of  temperature.  It  is  decom- 
posed at  a high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  by  se- 
veral of  the  metals.  It  consists  of  40  phosphorous  and  60  oxy- 
gen. 

211.  The  phosphates  are  crystallizable,  fixed,  fusible,  ritri- 
fiable,  and  -phosphorescent.  They  are  not  decomposed  by  char- 
coal. They  are  soluble  in  nftric  acid,  without  effei*vescence,  and 
precipitable 'from  that  solution  by  liine  vi^ater.  Ojfdnal:  Phos- 
phate of  soda. 

METALLIC  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 

212.  Arsenous  acid  is  of  a white  colour;  has  a sharp  acrid 
taste,  and  an  alliaceous  smell;  specific  gravity  3.706;  is  soluble 
in  80  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60»,  and  in  15  at  212*’.  At 
283°  it  sublimes  ; if  heated  in  close  vessels  it  is  vitrified,  and  its 
specific  gravity  becomes  5.000.  It  consists  of  75  of  arsenic,  and 
25  of  oxygen  ; and  , is  a most  virulent  poison.  Officinal. 

213.  The  arsenites  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  all  the 
acids. 

214.  Arsenic  acid  h not  crystallizable;  has  an  acid  caustic 
taste,  and  is  not  volatile,  but  very  fixed  and  vitrifiable.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  3.391.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  .is  soluble  in  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of  water.  By  a red 
heat  it  loses  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  arsenous  acid.  It 
consists  of  65  arsenic,  and  35  oxygen. 

215.  The  arsenates  are  decomposed  by  charcoal  at  a high 
temperature. 

216.  Molybdic  acid  is  a white  powder  of  an  acid  but  metallic 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.4.  It  is  not  altered  in  die  air.  It 
is  melted,  and  is  fixed,  in  a covered  crucible  ; but  when  the  co- 
ver is  removed,  it  sublimes  in  a white  smoke,  which  condenses 
in  brilliant  yellow  scales.  It  dissolves  at  212®  in  960  waters. 
By  heat  it  forms  a blue  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  so- 
luble in  the  muriatic,  but  not  in  the  nitric  acid.  It  consists  «of 
67  metal,  and  33  oxygen. 
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217.  The  Alolybdates  are  generally  colourless  and  soluble,  and 
are  precipitated  light  brown  by  prussiate  of  potass.  : 

2 IS.  Chromic  cu'ul  is  a red  or  yellow  orange  powder,  of  a par- 
ticular rough,  metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  ruby-coloured  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat 
and  light,  passing  to  the  state  of  green  oxide.  It  is  reduced'  by 
heat  and  charcoal.  It  oxygenizes,  the  muriatic  acid. 

219.  The  chromates  are  of  a yellow  or  orange  colour. 

220.  Colifinbic  acid  is  a white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  although  it  seems  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  sulphuric  and  muriatic  'acids,  but  not  in  the  nitric.  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  water,  potass,  and  soda.  With 
prussiate  of  potass  it  forms  an  olive-green  precipitate,  and  with 
tincture  of  galls,  a deep  orange  precipitate.-  It  combines  with 
potass  and  soda,  and  expels  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  unite 
with  ammonia. 

221.  Columbate  of  potass  resembles  boraclc  acid  in  its  appear- 
ance. 


UNBECOMPOSED  ACIDS  AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS.  . 

222.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  transparent  and  colourless.  It  destroys 
life,  and  extinguishes  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.002315. 
Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  about  an  equal  weight  of  it.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  then  1.500  ; it  is  generally  of  a pale  yellow 
colour;  is  very  volatile,'  and  emits  white  fumes  of  a peculiar 
unpleasant  odour.  The  gas  d^copiposes  alcohol  and  oil,  and 
'destroys  putrid  exhalations.  It  is  further  oxygenized  by  the 
nitric  acid- • Officinal:  Muriatic  acid. 

223.  The  muriates  have;  a more  or  less  pure  salt  taste.  They 
are  ,not  acted  upon  by  any  combustible  body.  They  are  all  so- 
luble in  water,  and  are  the  most  volatile  and  most  difficultly  de- 
composed by  heat  of  the  neutral  salts.  They  emit  white  fumes 
witlr  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas  with  the 
nitric.  Oficinal : Muriates  of  soda,  ammonia,  bar^a,  lime, 
mercury,  antimony.  ' 

224.  Oxygenized  muriatic  (or,  by  contraction,  oxy-muriatic) 
acid  gas  is  composed  of  muriatic  acid  84,  and  oxygen  J 6.  It 

. is  of  a yellow  colour,  very  pungent  smell,  and  acrid  taste.  It 
supports  flame,  but  is  deleterious  when  respired.  It  destroys 
the  vegetable  colours.  It  parts  with  oxygen  to  all  oxygenizable 
substances,  and  becomes  muriatic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
light.  It  does  not  unite  readily  with  water.  Water  when  sa- 
turated with  it  weighs  1.003. 

225.  The  oxy-muriates  destroy  vegetable  colours. 

226.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriatic  acid  consists  of  muriatic  acid 
35,  and  oxygen  65,  It  ha^  not  been  obtained  in  a separate  state . 
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227.  Hyper-oxy-muriates  give  out  very  pure  oxygen  gas  by  the 
action  of  caloric,  and  become  muriates.  They  do  not  destroy 
vegetable  colours.  Their  acid  is  expelled  from  them  with  noise, 
by  the  stronger  acids  ; and  they  inflame  combustible  bodies, 
even  spontaneously,  and  with  detonation. 

228.  Fluoric  acid  gas  is  invisible,  irrespirable,  and  extinguish- 
es flame.  It  has  a pungent  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  muri- 
atic acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  the  skin. 
It  is  absorbed  by  water.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  that 
of  dissolving  silica. 

229.  Fluates  afford,  when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  a vapour  which  corrodes  glass,  and  from  which  the  silica 
is  afterwards  precipitated  by  water. 

230.  Boracic  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  small,  shining,  lami- 
nated crystals.  Specific  gravity  is  1.4<79.  It  is  fixed  and  vi- 
trifiable  in  the  fire.  It  is  soluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
property  of  burning  with  a yellow  flame.  It  oxidizes  only  iron 
and  zinc. 

231.  Borates  are  vitrifiable  ; and  their  concentrated  solutions 
afford,  when  heated  with  the  strong  sulphuric  acid,  brilliant  la- 
mellated  crystals.  Ojfcinal : Sub-borate  of  soda. 

OF  COMPOUND  OXIDES  AND  ACIDS. 

232.  We  have  already  noticed  all  the  binary  combinations 
which  oxygenizable  substances  form  with  oxygen.  These  in 
general  have  considerable  permanence  in  their  characters,  and 
admit  of  few  variations  in  the  proportions  of  their  constituent 
principles.  But  oxygen  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination 
at  the  same  time  with  more  than  one  simple  substance,  forming 
oxides  and  acids,  with  double  or  triple  bases,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  number  of  principles^  are  subject  to 
greater  yariations  in  their  proportions,  and  are  le^s  permanent  in 
their  characters.  These  are,  however,  tlie  substances  with 
which  pharmacy  is  chiefly  occupied,  as  they  comprehend  almost 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Chemists,  bor- 
rowing their  arrangement  from  natural  history,  have  almost  al- 
ways considered  them  under  the  title  of  Vegetable  and  of  Ani- 
mal Substances.  But  such  an  arrangement  is  so  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  principles  of  chemistry,  that  the  imperfect  stat»^ 
of  our  knowledge  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  its 
continuance  ; and  limited  as  that  knowledge  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  an  attempt,  at  a classification  of  these  bodies,  on 
chemical  principles,  is  to  be  preferred. 
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233.  The  compound  oxides  are  characterized  by  their  great 
alterability,  and  by  their  affording,  when  burnt  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen,  both  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Tliey  may 
be  divided  into 

a.  Ternary  oxides,  containing  various  proportions  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; 

i>.  Quaternary  oxides,  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen ; 

234.  The  ternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  the  class  of  ve- 
getable substances,  and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  being  converted  entirely  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  M'hen  completely  decomposed  by  oxygen  ; 

b.  By  their  undergoing  the  acid  fermentation,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water  ; 

c.  And  by  their  furnishing  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic  acid, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

235.  The  quaternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  animal  sub- 
stances, and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  furnishing,  when  decomposed  by  oxygen,  am- 
monia as  well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 

b.  By  their  becoming  putrid  from  the  action  of  air  and 
water ; 

c.  And  by  their  furnishing  nitrogen  gas  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 


TERNARY  OXIDES. 

236.  The  ternary  oxides  may  be  subdivided  into  gaseous, 
fluid,  or  easily  fusible,  and  solid  infusible.  In  general,  the  gas- 
eous and  volatile  compound  oxides  contain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  the  infusible  dense  oxides  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  carbon. 

237.  Hydro-carhonoiis  oxides  (hydro-carbonates)  are  invisible 
elastic  gases,  of  a strong  disagreeable  smell,  irrespirable,  and 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  but  burning  with  oxy- 
gen with  a blue  lambent  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water.  From  their  furnishing  charcoal,  when  decom- 
posed by  melted  sulphur,  and  from  the  products  of  their  com- 
bustion, they  evidently  contain  oxygen.  There  are  different  spe- 
cies of  hydro-carbonates,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents,  which,  from  their  specific  gravities,  are  commonly 
distinguished  into  heavy  and  light  hydro-carbonates. 
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238.  The  light  hydro-carbonous  oxides  are  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  wet  charcoal,  or  by  transmitting  the  vapours  of 
alcohol  through  a red-hot  tube : specific  gravity  0.00059  to 
0.00064.  The  heavy  hydro-carbonous  oxides  are  obtained,  by 
distillation  from  camphor,  ether,  animal  and  vegetable  substan-. 
ces,  and  by  collecting  the  gas  of  marshes ; specific  gravity 
0.00080  to  0.00082.  The  latter  contain  more  carbon,  require 
more  oxygen  for  their  decomposition,  and  furnish  a larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  less  water,  than  the  former. 

239.  Alcohol  is  a transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
penetrating  smell,  and  pungent  burning  taste:  specific  gravity  0.8. 
It  remains  fluid  in  the  greatest  natural  or  artificial  cold.  It  boils 
at  1 and  in  vacuum  at  56®.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in., 
every  proportion.  During  the  combination,  caloric  is  evolved, 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  greater  than  the  mean 
of  those  of  the  components.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  60  of  sul- 
phur, when  they  are  presented  to  each  other  in  a state  of  vapour. 
It  also  dissolves  a little  phosphorus.  These  solutions  are  decom- 
posed by  water.  It  dissolves  the  boracic  and  carbonic  acids,  am- 
monia, soda,  and  potass,  and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
the  two  last  in  a state  of  purity.  Its  action  on  the  salts  is  various. 
It  dissolves  the  volatile  oils,  resins,  soaps,  balsams,  camphor, 
sugar,  tannin,  cinchonin,  extractive,  and  in  part  the  gummy 
resins.  Alcohol  is  very  Inflammable,  and  when  kindled  burns 
entirely  away,  with  a blue  flame  without  smoke.  The  products 
of  its  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  being  transmitted  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a red- 
hot  porcelain  tube  ; by  being  heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies  ; and 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxy-muriatic,  and  acetic 
acids.  From  Lavoisier’s  experiment  on  the  combustion  of  alco- 
hol, it  was  found  by  calculation  to  consist  of  51.72  oxygen,  29.88 
charcoal,  and  18.40  hydrogen;  but  by  correcting  the  calcula- 
tion according  to  Morveau’s  statement  of  the  composition  of 
charcoal,  from  the  same  experiment  alcohol  would'  seem  to 
cofsist  of  65.05  oxygen,  18.22  carbon,  and  16.73  hydrogen. 
Officinal. 

240.  Ether  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  of  a very  fragrant 
odour,  and  hot  pungent  taste:  specific  gravity  0.758.  It  freezes 

and  crystallizes  at  — 46''.  It  boils  at  98  ’,  and  in  vacuum  at 20°. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  air,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  produces 
an  intense  degree  ot  cold.  It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water, 
and  in  alcohol  in  every  proportion.  It  dissolves  a small  portion 
of  phosphorus,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It 
absorbs  nitrous  gas,  combines  with  ammonia;  and  dissolves  the 
volatde  oils,  resins,  and  c.'.outchouc.  Ether  is  extremely  imflam- 
piable,  and  burn  , with  a white  flame.  Its  vapour  explodes  when 
kindled  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  suL 
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phuric  acid,  oxy-muratic  acid  gas,  and  by  being  transmitted 
through  a red-hot  porcelain  tube.  Its  constituents  are  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen  \ the  proportions-  not  ascertained.  Ofianal. 

24 1.  Fixed  Oils  are  transparent,  more  or  less  coloured,  some- 
what viscid,  inodorous  fluids,  having  a mild  taste  and  uiu  ruous 
feel.  In  the  different  species  the  specific  gravity  varies  from 
0.9103  to  0.9153.  The  point  of  congelation  also  difi'ers  con- 
siderably, but  in  general  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
temperatures  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  boiling  point  exceeds 
600'^,  and  by  being  converted  into  vapour,  they  become  empy- 
reumatic.  Fixed  oils  do  not  seem  capable  of  combining  with 
charcoal,  but  are  freed  from  impurities  by  being  filtered  through 
hot  charcoal.  When  assisted  by  heat,  they  dissolve  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  They  may  be  blended  with  sugar  and  gum  by  tri- 
turation, as  in  emulsions,  and  they  dissolve  ^the  volatile  oils, 
resins,  and  gummy  resins.  With  the  alkalies  and  earths  they 
form  soaps,  and  with  metallic  oxides  plasters.  They  are  not 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  They  unite  readily  with  oxygen, 
which  renders  them  concrescible.  Those  oils  which  dry  with- 
out losing  their  transparency,  as  linseed  oil,  are  termed  drying 
oils,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fat  oils,  which  from  exposure  be- 
come white,  opaque,  and  thick,  and  remain  greasy,  such  as  oil 
of  olives  or  of  almonds.  When  they  become  rancid,  they  un- 
dergo a farther  degree  of  decomposition,  and  are  found  to  con- 
tain sebacic  acid.  Oil  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a white  flame.  When  the  combustion  is  complete, 
the  products  are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  but  in  general  soot 
is  also  deposited.  The  sulphuric  acid  renders  the  fixed  oils  brown 
and  thick,  and  converts  them  into  water  and  charcoal.  The  nitric 
acid  oxygenizes  them.  The  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  blanches 
them,  and  renders  them  concrete,  like  tallow  or  wax.  The 
oils  oxidize  several  of  the  metals,  and  are  oxidized  by  several  of 
their  oxides.  From  Lavoisier’s  experiment  on  the  combustion  of 
olive  oil,  its  constituent  principles  were  estimated  at  79  charcoal 
and  21  hydrogen;  but  by  correction  they  appear  to  be  .50.39 
carbon,  20,23  hydrogen,  and  29.38  oxygen.  OJpcinal : Oil  of 
almonds,  linseed,  mustard,  castor  oil,  and  cocoa  butter. 

242.  Fat  and  tnllo%u  scarcely  differ  from  the  fixed  oils,  except 
in  being  more  concrete  and  more  disposed  to  rancidity.  Fat 
melts  between  92*^  and  127*^.  Tallow  is  still  less  fusible.  They 
cannot  be  converted  into  vapour  without  suffering  decomposi- 
tion, and,  when  melted,  leave,  like  oil,  a greasy  stain  on  paper. 
Officinal : Mutton  suet,  axunge. 

2f3.  Wax  is  a solid  of  considerable  consistence,  granulated  and 
crystalline  in  its  fracture,  of  a white  colour,  and  without  any  re- 
markable odour  or  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes  plastic  when 
very  slightly  heated  ; at  142”  it  rn^ts  ; at  a higher  temperature 
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it  is  in  part  vaporized  and  decomposed,  and  its  vapour  is  inflam- 
mable. It  resists  in  a remarkable  degree  the  action  of  the  acids; 
but  in  most  of  its  other  properties  it  resembles  the  fixed  oils. 
From  its  combustion  it  appears  to  consist  of  carbon  53.12,  hy- 
drogen 16.91,  and  oxygen  29.97;  or,  according  to  the  former 
calculation,  of  82.28  charcoal,  and  17.72  hydrogen.  Officinal. 

244.  Spermaceti  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  white  argen- 
tine plates,  of  an  unctuous  feel  and  taste,  and  a vapid  smell.  It 
melts  between  90*  and  95  ',  and  at  a higher  temperature  may 
be  sublimed  almost  unchanged.  Its  vapour  Is  inflammable,  and 
its  flame  is  bright,  clear,  and  without  smell.  By  exposure  to 
air  it  becomes  rancid.  It  is  soluble,  especially  by  the  assistance 
of  heat,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  fixed  oils,  with  which  it  unites  very  readily  by  fusion. 
Muscular  flesh  by  long  maceration  in  water  is  converted  into  a 
substance  very  analogous  to  spermaceti,  but  more  fusible,  melt- 
ing at  82'’ ; and  biliary  calculi  often  consist  of  another,  which  is 
much  less  fusible,  requiring  a heat  of  192'’  for  its  fusion.  For 
all  these  varieties,  Fourcroy  has  proposed  the  generic  name  Adi- 
pocere.  Officinal,  Spermaceti. 

245.  Soaps  are  combinations  of  the  fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils 
with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.  The  alkaline  soaps  have 
an  unpleasant  taste  and  peculiar  smell,  form  a milky  solution  with 
water,  and  a.  transparent  one  with  alcohol,  and  are  powerfully 
detergent.  White  soap  is  made  of  soda  and  olive  oil  or  tallow. 
Brown  soap  contains  also  resin.  Soft  soap  consists  of  potass  and 
whale  oil : the  white  spots  in  it  are  from  the  addition  of  a little 
tallow.  The  volatile  liniment  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a soap  of 
ammonia  and  olive  oil.  The  alkaline  soaps  are  decomposed  by 
all  the  earthy  salts.  The  alkali  of  the  soap  combines  with  the 
acid  of  the  salts,  and  an  earthy  soap  is  formed  from  the  union  of 
the  earth  and  oil.  The  earthy  soaps  are  insoluble  in  w'ater. 
The  alkaline  soaps  are  decomposed  in  the  same  way  by  the  me- 
tallic salts.  J'he  metallic  soaps  are  also  insoluble  in  water; 
many  of  them  are  soluble  in  oil,  and  some  of  them  in  alcohol. 
Officinal.  Soaps  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

246.  Plasters  are  also  combinations  of  oil  wnth  metallic  oxides. 
They  are  prepared  by  their  immediate  action  on  each  other. 
Olive  oil  and  litharge  are  most  commonly  employed.  Officinal. 
•Litharge  plaster. 

247.  V datile  oils  differ  from  the  fixed  oils  most  remarkably  In 
being  vaporized  unchanged  by  a heat  under  212®;  by  evaporating 
completely,  without  leaving  a stain  on  paper ; by  being  sapid, 
often  pungent  and  odorous ; and  by  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  to  a certain  degree  in  water.  They  are  more  inflammable 
than  the  fixed  oils,  and  burn  with  a large  white  flame,  emit  a 
great  deal  of  smoke,  and  require  more  o.\ygen  for  their  combus- 
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Ion.  By  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  coloured  and  thick,  and 
ire  at  last  converted  into  an  almost  inodorous  resin.  They  are 
ilso  oxidized  and  converted  mto  resins  by  muriate  of  mercury, 
md  muriate  of  antimony  \ the  acids  act  on  them  with  great  vio- 
cnce,  and  are  even  capable  of  Inflaming  them.  On  the  otner 
hand,  they  resist  consider.'.bly  the  action  of  the  alkalies  In  their 
other  general  properties  they  agree  witii  the  hxed  oils,  from 
which  they  seem  to  dither  in  composition,  only  in  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  hydrogen.  In  other  respects,  these  oils  are 
infinitely  varied,  especi'r'ily  in  their  taste  and  odour.  Some  are 
as  limpid  as  water,  others  are  viscid,  others  conge, li  on  a slight 
diminution  of  temperature,  and  are  even  naturally  concrete,  and 
others  are  capable  of  forming  crystallizations.  1 heir  predomi- 
nant colours  are  the  different  shades  of  yellow  and  red,  but  there 
are  also  blue,  green,  and  glaucous  essential  oils.  Their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  0.8697  to  1.0439.  Ojfcinal : Oil  of  anise, 
cajeput,  caraway,  fennel,  juniper,  lavender,  mace,  origanum, 
pennyroyal,  peppermint,  pimento,  rosemary,  rue,  sassafras,  sa- 
vin^ spearmint,  turpentine,  cloves,  and  all  aromatic  or  odorous 
subst  nces.  Emp^reumatic  oils  : Oil  of  amber,  of  hartshorn,  of 

petroleum.  ...  ... 

248.  Guaiac  differs  from  the  resins  in  being  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  forming  oxalic  acid  instead 
cf  tannin  ; in  nitric  and  oxy-muriatic  acid  changing  the  colour  of 
its  solutions  to  green,  blue,  and  brown,  successively,  and  in  af- 
fording a larger  qu.mity  of  charcoal. 

249.  Resins  are  concrete  substances,  possessing  a certain  de- 
gree of  transparency,  and  generally  of  an  amber  or  brownish 
red  colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,  and  their  fracture 
vitreous.  They  are  easily  reduced  to  powder,  which  readily  ag- 
glutinates. Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.0452  to  1.2289. 
They  have  little  taste  or  smell.  They  are  electrics.  Exposed  to 
a certain  degree  of  heat,  they  melt  without  suffering  alteration, 
but  they  are  decomposed  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their 
vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a large  strong  flame  and 
a groat  deal  of  soot.  Resins  unite  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  dif- 
ficultly with  phosphorus.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  fixed 
and  the  volatile  oils,  and  alkalies,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide  gas.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
not  acted  upon  by  metallic  oxides.  Officinal : Pine  resins,  dra- 
gons blood,  guaiac,  balsams  of  Peru,  Tolu,  Gilead,  and  Cana- 
da, turpentine,  benzoin,  storax,  olibanum,  tacamahac,  mastiche, 
sandarac,  eiemi. 

Amber,  copal,  and  about  one  fifth  of  sandarac,  differ  from 
the  resins  in  not  being  soluble  in  alcohol  without  peculiar  ina- 
nagenrenr. 

250.  Camphor  is  a concrete  friable  substance,  of  a wliite  co- 
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lour,  with  a considerable  degree  of  transparency,  and  a crystal- 
line appearance,  specific  gravity  0.9887.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and 
acrid,  and  its  smell  penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated 
unchanged  by  a heat  of  145°,  but  may  be  melted  by  suddenly 
exposing  it  to  302®,  The  vapour  when  condensed  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  plates.  Its  vapour  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and 
when  kindled,  burns  with  a very  white  flame  and  a great  deal 
of  smoke,  leaving  no  residuum.  The  products  of  its  combus- 
tion are  carbonic  acid  gas,  charcoal,  and  water.  Camphor  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.  From  these  solutions  it  is 
precipitated  by  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hot  oils,  both  vola- 
tile and  fixed,  but  on  cooling  separates  from  them  in  plumose 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  al- 
kalies, metals,  or  metallic  oxides.  Ey  repeated  distillation  with 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  camphoric  acid.  It  exists  in  many 
vegetables,  but  is  chiefly  procured  from  the  latirus  camphcra. 
OficinaL 

251.  Starch  is  a fine  white  powder,  generally  concreted  in 
friable  hexagonal  columns,  smooth  to  the  feel,  and  emitting  a 
particular  sound  when  compressed.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in 
•alcohol.  Warm  water  converts  it  into  a kind  of  mucilage,  which 
on  cooling  assumes  a gelatinous  consistence.  This  jelly,  when  dried 
by  heat,  becomes  transparent  and  brittle  like  gum,  but  is  not  soluble 
in  cold  water,  Starch,  after  being  thus  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  its  original  state.  It  is  precipitated  by  in- 
fusion of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved  on  heating  the 
mixture  to  120°,  but  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ofictnal.  Wheat, 
starch,  flour,  barley,  oats. 

252.  Asparagtn  crystallizes  in  white,  transparent,  hard,  brittle, 
rhomboidal,  prisms  j taste  cool  and  nauseous  ; readily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  sparingly  in  cold,  and  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  Solution 
<loes  not  affect  vegetable  blues,  infusion  of  nutgalls,  acetate  of 
lead,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  barytes,  or  hydro-sulphu- 
ret  of  potass.  Potass  disengages  no  ammonia,  but  renders  it 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a so- 
lution of  a yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  the  expressed  juice  of  asparagus. 

253.  Inulin  is  a white  powder,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water  ; insoluble  in  alcohol ; burns  with  the  smell 
of  caromel,  and  yields  oxalic  acid,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid. 

254.  Sugar  is  a hard,  but  brittle  substance,  of  a wdilte  colour, 
disposed  to  form  semi-transparent  crystallizations,  of  a sweet  taste, 
and  without  smell.  When  heated  sufficiently  it  melts,  is  decom- 
posed, emits  a peculiar  smell  (caromel),  and  becomes  inflamed. 
Sugar  at  40°  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  stiU 
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loss  at  212".  It  is  also  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  It  combines  with  volatile  oils,  and  renders  them  miscible 
with  water.  It  also  unites  with  potass  and  lime.  It  is  deeom- 
posed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  According 
to  Lavosiev’s  experiments,  it  consists  of  71.76  oxygen,  17.89  car- 
bon, and  10.S5  hydrogen  •,  or,  according  to  the  original  calcula- 
tion, of  64  oxygen,  28  charcoal,  and  8 hydrogen.  Officinal.  Su- 
gar, honey,  manna. 

255.  Snrcocoll  (Dr.  Thomson)  does  not  crystallize  •,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Taste  bitter  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  yields  oxalic  acid.  Officinal:  Sarcocoll,  extract  of  liquo- 
rice. 

256.  Jelly  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  acid  fruits.  It  is  depo- 
sited from  them  in  the  form  of  a soft  tremulous  mass,  almost  co- 
lourless, and  agreeable  to  die  taste.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water  ; and  when  the  solution 
cools,  it  again  assumes  a gelatinous  state.  With  sugar  its  com- 
binjtion  is  well  known.  By  long  boiling  it  loses  this  property 
of  congealing.  When  dried,  it  becomes  transparent,  hard,  and 
brittle,  resembling  gum.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  is 
converted  by  the  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  Officinal:  Aci- 
dulous fruits. 

257.  Tannin,  when  completely  dried,  is  a brittle  substance,  of 
a black  colour,  and  vitreous  fracture ; it  is  soluble  in  alcohol ; it 
is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  solution 
has  a dark-brown  colour,  astringent  taste,  and  peculiar  smell;  it 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a viscid  fluid,  like  pitch ; 
it  is  also  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potass  in  yellow  flakes  ; it 
forms  an  insoluble  elastic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  dark  blue 
or  black  precipitates  with  iron.  Mr.  Hatchett  has  lately  pre- 
pared a species  of  tannin  artificially,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  charcoal,  and  various  substances  containing  charcoal.  Offici- 
nal : Galls,  uva  ursi,  tormentil,  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  St.  Iai- 
cie  cinchona,  swietenia,  simarouba,  filix  mas,  kino,  catechu,  salix. 

QUATERNARY  OXIDES. 

258.  Gum,  when  pure,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  easily 
reduced  to  powder;  without  smell;  and  of  a slightly  sweetish  taste, 
'The  solution  of  gum  in  water  constitutes  mucilage  ; it  is  thick 
and  adhesive,  and  soon  dries  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Gum  is 
also  soluble  in  the  weak  acids  ; but  is  totally  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  even  precipitates  it  from  mucilage.  When  triturated 
with  a small  quantity  of  oil  or  resin,  it  renders  them  miscible 
with  water.  Gum  is  very  little  disposed  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position ; even  mucilage  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without 
change  ; but  it  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  acids.  By  oxygen- 
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izement  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  successively  mucous,  malic, 
and  oxalic  acid  ; with  oxy-muriatic  acid  it  forms  citric  acid. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  softens,  swells, 
and  becomes  charred  and  incinerated.  Its  products  are  carbonic 
acid,  and  carburetted-hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  ot  a.  etous  a id  combined  with  a little 
ammonia.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  say  it  consists  of  65.38  oxy- 
gen, 23.08  carbon,  and  11.54  hydrogen.  Cruickshanks  has  how- 
ever demonstrated,  that  it  contains  nitrogen  and  lime  ; and  has 
rendered  it  probable  that  it  differs  from  sugar,  in  containing  more 
carbon  and  less  oxygen.  OJficinal : Gum  arabic,  linseed,  ouince- 
seed.  ‘ 

259.  Tragacanth  is  opaque  and  white,  difficultly  pulverizable, 
not  sweetish,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  absorbs  a 
large  proportion  and  forms  a paste.  Its  solution  is  adhesive, 
but  cannot  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  It  moulds  readily,  and 
acquires  a fetid  smell.  It  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  mercury. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; and  seems  to  contain  more  nitrogen 
and  lime  than  gum  does.  OJpcinal : Tragacanth. 

260.  Ulminy  a solid,  hard,  black  substance,  with  considerable 
lustre  ; when  reduced  to  powder,  brown  ; insipid,  but  readily  so- 
luble in  the  mouth  ; soluble  in  a small  quantity  of  water  ; so- 
lution transparent,  blackish  brown,  not  mucilaginous  or  adhe- 
sive ; insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  ; convertible  into  resin  by  ni- 
tric or  oxy-muriatic  acid.  Hitherto  examined  only  by  Klaproth, 
and  supposed  to  be  a product  of  the  ulnms  nigra. 

261.  Extractive  is  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot,  and 
in  alcohol ; it  is  also  soluble  in  the  weak  acids,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ; and  when 
dissolved  in  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  insoluble 
in  water ; it  is  also  altered  and  precipitated  by  oxy-muriatic  acid ; 
it  has  a strong  affinity  for  alumina,  and  decomposes  several  me- 
tallic salts.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  but  can  scarcely  be 
procured  separate,  so  that  its  characters  are  not  well  ascertained. 
Officinal:  Saffron,  aloes. 

262.  Gum-resins^  in  strict  propriety,  should  not  be  noticed 
here,  as  they  are  secondary  compounds,  and  probably  vary  much 
in  their  nature.  They  seem  to  be  compounds  of  resin  with  ex- 
ti'active  and  essential  oil,  and  perhaps  other  immediate  princi- 
ples, not  yet  ascertained.  Officinal:  Gum  ammoniac,  galba- 
num,  scammony,  assilfoctida,  gamboge,  myrrh>  sagapenum,  oli- 
banum. 

263.  Bitter  Principle^  (Thomson),  intensely  bitter,  of  a yel- 
lowish colour,  ductile  while  soft,  brittle  while  dry,  not  fusible, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  not  crystallizable,  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead.  Officinal:  Quassia,  gen- 
tian, colocynth,  broom,  simarouba,  dandelion,  colomba,  marsh 
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trefoil,  lesser  centaury,  blessed  thistle,  different  species  of  arte- 
misia,  cinchona  jamaicensis. 

264.  Narcotic  principle  crystallizible,  soluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  boiling  water,  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  In  24  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot  ether,  in  all  acids,  and  in  hot 
volatile  oils,  fusible,  not  volatile,  highly  narcotic.  Officinal : 
Opium,  lactuca,  belladonna,  hyosciamus,  hemlock,  stramonium. 

265.  Acrid  principle  y soluble  in  alcohol,  water,  acids,  and  al- 
kalies, rises  in  distillation  with  water  and  alcohol,  not  neutral- 
ized by  alkalies  or  acids.  Officinal : Squills,  garlic,  colchicum, 
asarum,  arum,  hallebore,  bryony,  iris,  ranunculus,  digitalis, 
viola,  scurvygrass,  mustard. 

266.  Cinchonine  not  acrid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water, 
precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls ; precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Officinal.  Cinchona  officinalis,  colomba,  angustura,  ipecacuan, 
piper,  opium,  capsicum. 

267.  Indigo  has  a deep  blue  colour.  Is  light  and  friable,  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
forming  a deep  blue  solution  with  sulphuric  acid  when  precipi- 
tated from  acids ; soluble  in  alkalies,  becoming  green.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  indigofera  tinctoria,  and  isatis  tinctoria. 

268.  CaoutchouCf  when  smoke  has  not  been  employed  in  dry- 
ing it,  is  of  a white  colour,  soft,  pliable,  extremely  elastic,  and 
difficultly  torn  ; specific  gravity  0.9335  ; inalterable  by  exposure 
to  air ; insoluble  in  water,  but  softened,  so  that  its  edges  may 
be  made  to  adhere  to  each  oth^r ; insoluble  in  alcohol ; soluble, 
without  alteration,  in  ether  washed  with  water,  and  in  rectified 
petroleum  ; soluble  in  volatile  oils  ; and  fusible  by  heat,  but  al- 
tered, so  that  it  remains  glutinous  after  evaporation  and  cooling  j 
inflammable  ; insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  decomposed  by  the  strong 
acids.  It  is  obtained  principally  from  Haevea  caoutchouc  and 
Jatropha  elastica  in  South  America,  and  the  Ficus  Indica,  Ar- 
tocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elastica  in  the  East  Indies. 

269.  Bird-lUne  is  a green,  gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol ; uhites  readily 
with  the  oils,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  forming  a green  solution. 

270.  Sukr  constitutes  the  epidermis  of  all  vegetables.  On 
the  quercus  suber  it  is  thickened  by  art  in  a surprising  degree, 
and  forms  common  cork.  It  is  a light  elastic  substance,  very 
inflammable,  burning  with  a bright  white  flame,  and  leaving  a 
very  spongy  charcoal ; it  is  not  soluble  in  any  menstruum  j it 
is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a peculiar 
acid,  and  an  unctuous  substance. 

271.  Wood  (Lignin  .?)  when  separated  from  all  the  other  mat- 
ters with  which  it  is  combined  in  vegetables,  is  a pulverulent, 
fibrous,  or  lamellated  body,  more  or  less  coloured,  of  consider- 
able weight,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water  or 
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iilcohol.  When  exposed  to  Sjufficient  lieat,  It  is  decomposed 
without  melting  or  swelling,  and  is  converted  into  charcoal 
without  any  change  of  form.  Its  products,  by  combustion,  are 
carbonic  acid,' and  car.buretted  hydrogen  gas,  water,  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  ajid  acetous  acid.  By  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into 
the  malic,  oxalic,  and  acetous  acids.  It  forms  the  skeleton  of 
all  vegetables. 

272.  a white  fibrous  substance,  without  smell  or  taste, 

insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  vegetable  acids  ; 
soluble  in  .strong  alkaline  leys,  and  when  assisted  by  heat,  'in  ni- 
tric acid  forming  oxalic  acicL,  , • ,i  . 

2715.  Gelatin,  when  exsiccated,  is  a hard,  ^lastii^  semi-tran- 
sparent substance,  resembling  horn,  having  a'  vitreous  fracture  ; 
inalterable  in  the  air,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  apd.fonning  with 
it  a gelatinous  mass  on  copling  ; it  is  also  soluble,,  but  lest  rea- 
dily, in  Coin  water.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  even  when  much  di- 
luted, and  also  m the  alkalies.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin, 
with  xyhich  it  forms  a thick,  yellow  precipitate,  soon  concret- 
ing into,  an  adhesive,  elastic  mass,  readily  'drying  in  the  ajr^ 
and  forming  a brittle  substance,  of  a re.sinot^  apoearance, 
resembling,  .overtanned  leather,  very  soluble^  ammonia, 
and  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  also  precipitated  copiously 
by  carbonate  of  potass,  and  by  alcohol ; both  precipitates  being 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution,  of  gelatin  in  water,  first  be- 
comes acid,  and  afterwards  putrLl. . When  decomposed  by  ni- 
tric acid  or  heat,  its  products  .sl^w^ that  it  contains  only  a small 
proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  cellu- 
lar, membranous,  and  tendinou^  parts,  of  animals,  and  forms  an 
im.portant  article  of  nourishment.  Glue  and  isinglass,  wlfieji 
are  much,  employed  in  the  arts,  -are  almost  pure  gelatin.  Ojfci- 
nal.  Ismglass,  cornu  cervi.  ■ 

274.  Albumen,  when  dried,  is  a brittle,  transparent  substance, 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  glutinous  taste,  wjth.out  smell,  rea- 
dily soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  soft- 
ened and  rendered  opaque  and  white  when  thrown  into  it ; in- 
soluble, and  retaining  its  transparency  in  alcohol ; swelling  ; be- 
coming brown,  and  decrepitating  when  suddenly  exposed  to  heat. 
It  generally  exists  in  the  form  of  a viscid,  transparent  fluid, 
having  little  taste  or  smell,  ;md  readily  soluble  in  cold  water. 
When  heated  to  165®,  it  coagulates  into  a white  opaque 
mass,  of  considerable  consistency  *,  it  is  also  coagulated  by  alco- 
hol and  acids,  and  remarkably  by  muriate  of  mercury.  Albu- 
men forms  with  tannin  a ydlow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 
Coagulated  albumen  is  not  soluble  either  in  cold  or  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  soluble,  but  with  decomposition,  in  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  acids,  gre.ttly  diluted, 
but  may  be  precipitated  from  them  by  timnin.  When  dccom- 
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posed  by  nitric  acid  or  heat,  it  is  found  to  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  gelatin  does.  White  of  egg  consists  of  albumen,  combined 
with  a very  little  soda,  sulphur,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Al- 
bumen also  forms  a large  proportion  of  the  serunvof  thq  blood, 
and  is  found  in  the  sap  of  vegetables.  It  is  highly  nutritious. 
OJjicinal ; ^Hute  of  egg. 

275.  Fibrin  is  of  a white  colour,  without  taste  or  smeli, 
tough  and  elastic,  but  when  dried,  hard  and  almost  brittle.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  concentrated  caustic 
alkalies  form  with  it  a kind  of  fluid  viscid  soap.  It  is  dissolved 
even  by  the  weak  and  diluted  acids  t but  it  undergoes  some 
change,  by  which  it  acquires  the  properties  of  jellying,  au(,l 
being  soluble  in  hot  water.  By  maceration  in  , watery  .it  becomes 
putrid,  and  is  converted  into  adipocere.  ■ By  Iqiig  . boiling  in  wa- 
ter, it  is  rendered  tough  and  corneous.  WJien  decomposed  by- 
heat  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  found  to  contain  a large  proportion  of 
nitrogen.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  muscular  fibre,-  and. is  cour- 
tained  in  smal  quantity  in  the  blood.  The  gluten  of  wheat  does 
not  seem  to  difler  from  it  in  any  important  property.  It  is-  emi- 
nently nutritious. 

276.  Urea  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  micaceous  cry- 
stals, in  groups,  forming  a mass  of  a yellowish  white  colour, 
adhering  to  the  vessel  containing  it ; difficult  to  cut  or  break  v 
hard  and  granulated  in  its  centre,  gradually  becoi-ning  soft,  and 
of  the  consistency:  of  honey  on  its  surface;  of  .a  strong,  dis- 
gusting, alliaceous  odour;  of  an  acrid,  pungent,  disagreeable 
taste.  It  is  deliquescent;  and  during  its  solution  in  water, 
it  causes  a sensible  diminution  of  temperature ; it  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat.  On 
cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits  crystals  of  pure  urea. 
By  the  application  of  heat,  it  melts,  swells  rapidly,  and  at 
the  same  time  begins  to  be  decomposed,  emitting  an  insup - 
portably  fetid  odour,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  .of 
ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Urea  is  charred 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  aided 
by  heat,  is  capable  of  converting  it  entirely  into  acetous 
acid  and  ammonia  ; concentrated  nitrous  acid  decomposes  it 
with  rapidity  ; diluted  nitric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  changes  it 
almost  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas;  mu- 
riatic acid  dissolves  and  preserves  it ; o.xy-muriatic  acid  con- 
verts it  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  ; potass,  aided  by  heat, 
converts  it  into  the  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  It  in- 
fluences the  form  of  the  crystallization  of  the  muriates  of  am- 
monia and  soda.  The  solution  of  urea  in  water  varies  in  colour 
from  a deep  brown  to  pale  yellow,  according  to  its  quantity. 
With  eight  parts  of  water  it  is  perfectly  fluid ; it  scarcely  un- 
dergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  when  pure,  but  the  addition 
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of  some  albumen  occasions  it  to  putrefy  rapidly.  By  repeated 
distillation  it  is  entirely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a pearly  crystalline  precipitate ; it  also 
forms  precipitates  with  the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  Urea  is  only  ob- 
tained from  urine  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  a thick  extract 
•f  urine  in  alcohol. 

COMPOUND  ACIDS. 

277.  The  compound  acids  possess  the  properties  of  acids  in 
general  •,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  the  acids  with  simple 
bases,  by  their  great  alterability. 

278.  The  ternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  are  characterized  by  their  being  converted  entirely 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  when  completely  decomposed  by 
oxygen.  They  consist  of  various  proportions  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

279.  The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal 
acids  *,  and  are  characterized  by  their  furnishing  ammonia,  as 
well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid,  when  decomposed. 

TERNARY  ACIDS. 

280.  Acetic  acid  Is  a transparent  and  colourless  fluid,  of  an 
extremely  pungent  smell  and  a caustic  acid  taste,  capable  of  red- 
dening and  blistering  the  skin.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  its  va- 
pour is  highly  inflammable ; it  combines  with  water  in  every 
proportion  ; it  combines  with  sugar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils,  al- 
cohol ; it  dissolves  boracic  acid,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  acidification  of  sugar,  and  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  some  other  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  by  heat 
or  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acidsj 
and  by  heat.  The  proportions  of  its  constituents  are  not  ascer- 
tained. In  its  ordinary  state,  it  has  only  an  acid  taste,  a plea- 
sant odour,  specific  gravity  1.0005,  congeals  and  crystallizes  al 
22^,  and  is  vaporized  at  212'^.  Ofjicinnl. 

281.  Acetates  are  very  soluble  in  water;  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  by  exposure  of  their  solutions  to  the  air,  and  by  the  strong- 
er acidl  Officinal.  Acetate  of  potass,  lead,  zinc,  mercury. 

282.  Formic  acid  is  in  most  respects  analogous  to  acetous  acid, 
but  has  a peculiar  smell,  and  greater  specific  gravity,  being 
1.102  to  1,113. 

283.  Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadrangular  crystals,  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  of  a very  acid  taste,  soluble  in 
their  own  weight  of  water  at  212'’,  and  in  about  two  wateri 
at  65*’.  Bolling  alcohol  dissolves  somewhat  more  than  hall 
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its  weight,  and  at  an  ordinary  temperature  a little  more  than 
one  third.  It  is  soluble  in  the  muriatic  and  acetous  acids.  It 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Fourcroy,  it  consists  of  77  oxygen,  13  carbon,  and 
10  hydrogen. 

284-.  Oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat ; form,  with  lime- 
water,  a white  precipitate,  which,  after  being  exposed  to  a red 
heat,  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water ; the  alkaline  oxalites  are  capable  of  com- 
bining witli  excess  of  acid,  and  become  less  soluble. 

285.  Mellitic  acid  crystallizes  in  very  fine  needles,  or  small 
short  prisms,  of  a brownish  colour,  and  a sweetish  sour,  but  af- 
terwards bitterish,  taste  ; sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  heat,  but  not  convertible  into  oxalic  acid  by  nitric 
acid. 

286.  MellateSf  crystalllzable. 

287.  Tartaric  acid  varies  in  the  forms  of  its  crystals  ; its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1.5962  j it  is  permanent  in  the  air-,  it  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  ^ it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
when  very  weak,  is  decompose!^  by  the  atmosphere  ; it  may  be 
changed  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  According  to  Fourcroy, 
it  consists  of  70.5  oxygen,  19.0  carbon,  and  10.5  hydrogen. 
Ojfficinal : Exists  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  &c. 

288.  Tartrates,  by  a red  heat,  are  converted  into  carbonates. 
The  earthy  tartrates  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water : the  alkaline 
tartrates  are  soluble ; but  when  combined  with  excess  of  acid, 
they  become  much  less  soluble.  The  tartaric  acid  is  canable  of 
combining  at  the  same  time  with  two  bases.  Ojfcival : Super- 
tartrate of  potass,  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda. 

289.  Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
suffer  no  change  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  exceed- 
ingly acid  taate.  When  sufficiently  heated,  they  melt,  swell, 
and  emit  fumes,  and  are  partly  sublimed  unchanged,  and  partly 
decomposed.  Water,  at  ordinary  .temperatures,  dissolves  f of 
its  v/eight  of  these  crystals  ; at  212^  twice  its  weight.  The  so- 
lution undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  very  slowly.  Sul- 
phuric acid  chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar.  Nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  OJfcmal : Orange  and  lemon 
juice,  heps,  &c. 

290.  Citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids, 
and  also  by  the  oxalic  and  tartaric,  which  form  an  insqlublo 
precipitate  in  their  solutions.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  decom- 
posed by  a solution  of  barytes. 

291.  Malic  acid  a viscid  fluid,  incapable  of  crystallization, 
of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  very  acid  taste.  It  exists  in  the 
juice  of  apples,  and,  combined  with  lime,  in  that  of  tire  common 
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house-lock.  It  forms  precipitates  In  the  solution  of  the  nitrates 
of  mercury,  lead,  and  silver.  Officinal : Berberry,  plumb,  sloe, 
elder,  See. 

292.  Ma/ates  having  alkalies  for  their  base,  are  deliquescent. 
The  acidulous  malate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

293.  Gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colourless  plates,  of 
an  acid,  and  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  of  a peculiar  odour 
when  heated.  It  may  be  sublimed  undecomposed,  by  a gentle 
heat.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  soluble  in  If 
of  water  at  212°,  and  in  12  waters  at  60°,  and  in  four  times  Its 
weight  of  alcohol.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for  metallic  oxides, 
especially  those  of  iron  It  precipitates  gold,  copper,  and  silver 
brown,  mercury  orange,  iron  black,  bismUth  yellow,  and  lead 
white.  Officinal  c It  exists  in  nut  galls,  and  in  most  astringent 
vegetable  substances. 

294.  Gallates  have  not  been  particularly  examined. 

295.  Muck  acid  is  a white  gritty  powder,  of  a slightly  acid 
taste,  soluble  In  80  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

296.  Mucates  of  potass  and  soda  are  crystallizable.  Mucates 
with  earthy  and  metallic  bases  are  nearly  insoluble. 

297.  Benxoic  acid  crystallizes  in  compressed  prisms  of  a pun- 
gent taste  and  aromatic  smell.  It  is  fusible,  and  evaporates  by 
heat,  for  the  most  part,  without  change.  It  is  also  inflammable, 
and  burns  entirely  away.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  j but  at  212°  it  dissolves  in 
about  24  waters.  It  is  also  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid.  It  is 
soluble,  without  change,  in  alcohol,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  water.  Offici- 
nal : In  balsam  of  Tolu,  of  Peru,  benzoin,  storax,  &c. 

298.  Benzoates,  little  known,  but  generally  forming  featlier- 
shaped  crystals,  and  soluble  in  water^ 

299.  Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  white  triangular 
prisms  •,  may  be  melted  and  sublimed,  but  suffers  partial  decom- 
position j more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  ; soluble  in  hot 
alcohol. 

300  Succinates  little  known. 

301 . Moroxylic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  transparent  prisms, 
having  the  taste  of  succinic  acid,  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
the  air  ; volatile,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

302.  Moroxylate  of  lime,  needle-formed  crystals,  permanent  in 
the  air,  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  solutions  of  sil- 
ver, mercury,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and  uranium,  in  nitric  acid, 
and  of  lead  and  iron  in  acetic  acid. 

303.  Camphoric  acid  crystallizes  in  white  parallelopipeds  of  a 
slightly  acid  bitter  taste,  and  smell  of  saffron,  efflorescing  in  the 
air  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ; more  soluble  in  hot  water  v 
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soluble  in  alcohol,  the  mineral  adds,  volatile  and  unctuous  oils; 
melting  and  subliming  by  heat. 

304.  Camphorates  have  commonly  a bitter  taste,  burn  with  a 
blue  flame  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
the  acid  subliming. 

305.  Suberic  acid  is  not  crystallizable,  but  is  obtained  either 
in  the  form  of  thin  pellicle^,  or  of  a powder.  At  60®  it  requires 
140  times  its  weight  of  water  for  its  solution  ; at  212^^  only 
twice  its  weight.  When  heated,  it  first  melts,  then  becomes 
pulverulent,  and  at  last  sublimes.  It  changes  the  blue  colour 
of  a solution  of  Indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, and  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  green,  and  gives  a yellow- 
colour  to  the  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  to  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

306  Stiberafes  have  in  general  a bitter  taste,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

307.  Laccic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  forrrt  of  a rbddish  liquor, 
having  a slightly  bitter  saltish  taste,  and  the  smell  of  new  bread, 
by  expression  from  the  white  lac  of  Madras ; but  on  evaporation 
it  assumes  the  form  of  acicular  crystals.  It  rises  in  distillation. 
It  decomposes  with  effervescence  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda. 
It  renders  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  barytes  turbid.  It  assumes 
a green  colour  with  lime  water,  and  a purplish  colour  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  ; and  precipitates  sulphuret  of  lime  white,  tincture 
of  galls  green,  acetite  of  lead  reddish,  nitrate  of  mercury  whit- 
ish, and  also  tartrite  of  potass ; but  this  last  precipitate  is  not 
soluble  in  potass. 

308.  Laccate  of  lime  bitterish  ; of  soda  deliquescent. 

309.  Sebacic  acid  has  no  smell,  and  a slightly  acid  taste.  It  is 
crystallizable,  melts  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  so  soluble 
in  hot  water  as  to  become  solid  on  refrigeration.  It  is  also  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  lead,  silver,  and 
mercury,  and  the  acetates  of  lead  and  mercury.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  waters  of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia, 

310.  Sebates  are  soluble  salts. 

QUATERNARY  ACIDS. 

311.  Prussic  acid  is  a colourless  fluid,  of  a strong  smell,  like 
that  of  peach  flowers  or  bitter  alrrlonds,  and  a sweetish  pungent 
taste.  It  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  -and  unites  difficultly 
with  the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  light, 
heat,  or  oxgenized  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not  act  upon  the  me- 
tals, but  forms  coloured  and  generally  insoluble  combinations 
with  their  oxides.  It  has  a great  tendency  to  form  triple  salts 
with  alkaline  and  metallic  bases.  It  is  obtained  from  animal 
substances  by  the  action  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies,  and 
putrefaction.  Ojfcinal : Bitter  almonds.  P'  unus  lauro-cerasus. 
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312.  Prusslater  of  alkalies  are  easily  decomposed  even  by  car- 
bonic acid.  They  form  variously  coloured  precipitates  in  the  so- 
lutions of  the  metallic  salts,  except  those  of  platinum. 

313.  Amnic  acid  is  obtained  in  white,  brilliant,  acicular  cry- 
stals, of  an  acid  taste,  reddening  the  tincture  of  turnsol,  spar- 
ringly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

31 4'.  Amnates.  Very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  is  preci- 
pitated from  them  in  the  form  of  a white  crystalline  powder,  by 
the  other  acids. 

315.  Uric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  brilliant 
crystals,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  becoming  very  so- 
luble when  combined  with  an  excess  of  potass  or  soda.  It  is  de- 
composed at  a high  temperature,  and  furnishes  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  carbonic  acid,  with  very  little  oil  or  water,  and 
leaves  a charcoal  which  contains  neither  lime  nor  alkali.  It  is 
also  decomposed  by  the  nitric  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acids. 

316.  The  urates  are  almost  insoluble  in  water.  The  sub- 
urates  of  soda  and  potass  are  very  soluble,  and  the  uric  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  solutions  even  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

317.  Rosacic  acid  in  many  respects  analogous  to  uric  acid,  but 
has  less  tendency  to  crystallize  ; is  more  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  occasions  a violet  precipitate  in  muriate  of  gold.  It  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  lateritious  sediment  in  fevers. 

318.  Rosates,  unknown. 

CHARACTERS  OF  SALTS  DERIVED  FROM  THEIR  BASES. 

GLASS  FIRST.  Alkaline  salts.  Soluble  in  w'ater,  not  preci- 
pitated by  potass  or  oxalic  acid. 

Genus  i.  Potass.  Sapid,  bitter,  crystalhzable,  fusible,  calcin- 
able,  vitrified  or  reduced  to  their  base  by  heat,  decomposed  in 
general  by  baryta,  rarely  by  lime.  Oficinal : Sulphate,  nitrate, 
carbonate,  super-tartrate,  tartrate,  acetate. 

G.  II.  Soda.  Sapid,  bitter,  crystallizable,  commonly  contain- 
ing much  water  of  crystallization,  and  therefore  efflorescent,  and 
undergoing  the  watery  fusion  and  exsiccation  before  they  are 
melted  by  the  fire,  decomposed  by  baryta  and  potass.  Oficinal : 
Sulphate,  muriate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  tartrate,  sub-borate. 

G.  HI.  Ammonia.  Sapid,  acrid,  very  soluble,  either  sublimed 
unchanged,  or  decomposed,  losing  their  base  partially  or  totally 
by  heat,  base  also  expelled  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and 
lime.  Offcinal : Muriate,  carbonate,  acetate,  hydro-sulphuret. 
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CLASS  SECOND.  Earthy  salts.  Either  Insoluble  in  water, 
or  if  soluble,  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonate 
• of  potass. 

Genus  i.  Baryta.  Generally  insoluble  in  water,  and  indecom- 
posable by  tire,  all  poisonous  and  decomposed  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  OJpcitial : Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate. 

G.  II.  Strontia.  Generally  insoluble  in  water,  and  indecom- 
posable by  fire,  not  poisonous,  and  decomposed  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  potass,  soda,  and  baryta. 

G.  m.  Lime.  Generally  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  decom- 
posed by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  potass,  soda,  baryta,  and  stron- 
tia, and  by  oxalic  acid.  Officinal ; Carbonate,  muriate,  phos- 
phate. 

G.  IV.  Magnesia.  Generally  soluble  in  water,  and  bitter ; 
decomposed  by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and  partially  by 
ammonia.  Magnesian  salts,  when  added  to  ammoniacal  salts, 
containing  the  same  acid,  quickly  deposite  crystals  of  a triple 
ammoniaco-magnesian  salt.  Oficinal : Sulphate,  carbonate.. 

G.  V.  Glucina.  Taste  sweetish  ; decomposed  by  all  the  pre-’ 
ceding  bases  ; when  recently  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  soluble 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  precipitated  by  an  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  and  succinate  of  potass. 

G.  VI.  Ahtmina.  Generally  soluble  in  water,  taste  sweetish, 
and  styptic  ; decomppsed  by  all  the  preceding  bases  ; when  re- 
cently precipitated,  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  in  sulphuric  acid, 
precipitated  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass.  Off  chi f s Super- 

sulphate. 

G.  VII.  Yitria.  Sweetish  styptic  taste  •,  decomposed  by  all 
the  preceding  bases  •,  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron, 
and  by  infusion  of  galls. 

G.  VIII.  Zirconia.  Taste  austere ; decomposed  by  all  the 
preceding  bases ; precipitate  not  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and 
when  re-dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  hydro-sul- 
phuret of  potass,  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  and  infusion  of 
galls. 

G.  IX.  Silica.  Forms  only  one  salt  with  fluoric  acid,  which 
is  crystallizable,  soluble  ii;  excess  of  acid,  and  in  the  alkaline 
fluates. 

CLASS  THIRD.  Metalline  salts. 

1.  Soluble  in  water,  precipitated  by  hydro-sulphuret  of 
potass  ; 

2.  Insoluble  in  water,  fusible  with  borax  Into  a coloured 
glass,  or  with  charcoal  into  a metallic  button. 

Genus  i.  Gold,  Soluble  in  water,  solution  yellow,  metal  preci- 
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pitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphurous  acid  and  infusion  of  galls, 
prussiate  of  potass  and  iron  gives  a yellowish  white,  and  muriate 
of  tin  a purplish  precipitate. 

G.  II.  Platinum.  Solution  in  water  brownish,  not  precipitated 
by  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  or  infusion  of  galls,  coloured 
bright  red  by  muriate  of  tin,  metal  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  precipitated  orange  by  prussiate  of  mercury,  and  in 
small  red  crystals  by  potass  and  ammonia. 

G.  III.  Silver.  Metal  precipitated  by  copper  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  Precipitated  white  by  muriatic  acid  and  the  prussiates, 
black  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  and  yellowish  brown  by  in- 
fusion of  galls.  Officinal : Nitrate. 

G.  IV.  Copper.  Soluble  in  water ; solution  blue  or  green,  ren- 
dered bright  blue  by  ammonia,  metal  precipitated  by  iron,  pre- 
cipitated black  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  greenish  yellow 
by  prussiate  of  potass  and  iron,  and  brown  by  oxalic  acid.  Offi’. 
cinal : Sulphate,  Amntoniaret, 

G.  V.  Iron.  Soluble  in  water.  Solution  green  or  brownish 
red  ; precipitated  blue  by  the  triple  prussiates,  and  purple  or, 
black  by  infusion  of  galls.  Officinal : Sulphate,  tartrate,  acetate, 
carbonate. 

G.  VI.  Lead.  Insoluble  salts  easily  reduced.  Soluble  salts 
colourless  j precipitated  white  by  triple  prussiate,  infusion  of 
galls  and  zinc,  and  black  by  hydro-sulphuret  pf  p.otbss.  Offci/tal: 
Acetate,  sub-acetate. 

G.  VII. ' Tin.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  ; 
precipitated  white  by  triple  prussiate  and  lead,  black  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potass,  and  brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

G.  VIII.  Zinc.  Soluble  ; colourless  ; not  precipitated  by  any 
metal  or  infusion  of  galls  *,  precipitated  white  by  alkalies,  triple, 
prussiate,  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogeq. 
Officinal:  Sulphate. 

G.  IX.  Mercury.  Volatile  j precipitate  by  copper  metallic, 
by  triple  prussiate  and  muriatic  acid,  white,  by  hydro-sulphuret 
of  potass,  black,  and  by  infusion  of  galls  orange.  Officinal: 
Muriate,  sub-muriate,  sub-sulphate. 

G.  X.  Tellurium.  Not  precipitated  by  triple  prussiate.  Pre- 
cipitate by  zinc  black  and  metallic,  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass, 
brown,  by  infusion  of  galls  yellow,  and  by  alkalies  white,  and 
soluble  when  the  alkali  is  added  in  excess. 

G.  XI.  Antimony.  Precipitate  by  iron  or  zinc  black,  by  hy- 
dro-sulphuret of  potass  orange.  Officinal : Muriate,  phosphate, 
tartrate. 

G.  XII.  Bismuth.  Solution  colourless.  Precipitate  by  cop- 
per metallic,  by  water  and  triple  prussiate  white,  by  infusion  of 
galls  orange,  and  by  hydro-sulphurets  black. 
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G.  XIII.  Manganese.  Soluble,  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid. 
Precipitate  by  alkalies, triple  prussiate  and  hydro-sulphurets  white. 

G.  XIV.  Nickel.  Salts  soluble  ; colour  green  ; precipitate  by 
triple  prussiate  dull  green,  by  hydro-sulphuret  black,  by  infusion 
of  galls  greyish  white,  and  by  iron,  &c.  metallic. 

G.  XV.  Cobalt.  Soluble,  reddish,  precipitate  by  alkalies  blue 
or  reddish  brown,  by  triple  prussiate  brown  with  a shade  of  blue. 

G.  XVI.  Uranium.  Soluble,  yellow,  precipitate  by  alkalies 
yellow,  by  alkaline  carbonates  white,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali, 
by  triple  prussiate  brownish  red,  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass 
brownish  yellow,  and  by  infusion  of  galls  chocolate. 

G.  XVII.  Titanium.  Precipitate  by  alkaline  carbonates  flaky, 
white,  by  triple  prussiate  and  hydro-sulphuret  green,  and  by  in- 
fusion of  galls  reddish  brown,  solution  coloured  red  by  tin,  and 
blue  by  zinc. 

G.  XVIII.  Chromum.  Precipitate  by  triple  prussiate  and  hy- 
dro-sulphuret green,  and  by  infusion  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XIX.  Mplybdenum.  Solutions  blue,  precipitate  by  triple 
prussiate  and  tincture  of  galls  brown. 

G.  XX.  Tungsten.  Unknown. 

G.  XXI.  Arsenic.  Precipitate  by  water  and  triple  prussiate 
white,  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass  yellow. 

G.  XXII.  Columbium.  Colourless ; precipitate  by  alkaline 
carbonates  and  zinc  white,  by  triple  prussiate  green,  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  chocolate,  and  by  tincture  of  galls  orange. 

G.  XXIII.  Iridium.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  solution  green, 
nitric,  red  j precipitate  by  alkalies  green  and  red. 

G.  XXIV.  Osniiu7n.  Alkaline  solution,  coloured  purple  and 
vrvid  blue  by  infusion  of  galls. 

G.  XXV.  Rhodium.  Triple  salt  with  soda  and  muriatic  acid, 
not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of  potass,  muriate  or  hydro-sulphu- 
ret of  ammonia,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  but  by  pure  alkalies  yel- 
low. 

G.  XXVI.  Palladiwn.  Acid  solutions  red  ; pr  cipitate  by 
prussiate  of  mercury  yellowish  white  j by  prussiate  of  potass, 
nrown. 

G.  XXVII.  Tantalium.  Alkaline  solutions  precipltat 'd  by 
acids,  white. 

G.  XXVIII.  Cerium.  Acid  solutions  precipitated  by  afulics, 
white. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


COLLECTION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  SIMPLES. 

3 19.  1’^ACH  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  furnishes  svb- 
JLi  stances  which  are  employed  in  medicine,  either  in 

their  natural  state,  or  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  art 
of  pharmacy. 

320.  In  collecting  these,  attention  must  be  paid  to  select  such 
as  are  most  sound  and  perfect,  to  separate  from  them  whatever  is 
injured  or  decayed,  and  to  free  them  from  all  foreign  matters. 

321.  Those  precautions  must  be  -taken  which  are  best  fitted  for 
preserving  them.  They  must  in  general  be  defended' from  the 
effects  of  moisture,  too  great  heat  pr  cold,  and  confined  air. 

322.  When  their  activity  depends  on  volatile  principles,  they 
must  be  preserved  from  the  contact  of  the  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

323.  As  the  vegetable  kingdom  presents  us  with  the  greatest 
number  of  simples,  and  the  substances  belonging  to  it  are  the 
least  constant  in  their  properties,  and  most  subject  to  decay,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  a few  general  rules  for  their  collection, 
and  preservation. 

32I.  Vegetable  matters  should  be  collected  in  the  countrle& 
where  they  are  Indigenous  ; and  those  which  grow  wild,  in  dry 
soils  and  high  situations,  fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  are  in 
general  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  cultivated,  or  which 
grow  in  moist,  low,  shady,  or  confined  places, 

325.  Roots  which  are  annual,  should  be  collected  before  they 
shoot  out  their  stalks  or  flowers ; biennial  roots  in  the  har^'est  of 
the  first,  or  spring  of  the  second  year  ; perennial  roots  cither  in 
spring  before  the  sap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  haiwest  after  it 
has  returned. 

326.  Those  which  are  worm-eaten,  except  some  resinous  roots, 
or  which  are  decayed,  are  to  be  rejected.  The  others  are  imme- 
diately to  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  cold  water,  letting  them 
lie  in  it  as  short  time  as  possible  j and  the  fibres  and  little  rqots, 
when  not  essential,  are  to  be  cut  a'V'ay. 
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S27.  Roots  which  consist  principally  of  fibres,  and  have  but 
a small  tap,  may  be  immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and 
not  aromatic,  this  may  be  done  by  heat,  not  exceeding  100°  of 
Fahrenheit ; but  if  aromatic,  by  simply  exposing  them,  and  fre- 
quently turning  them  in  a current  of  cold,  dry  air  •,  if  very  thick 
and  strong,  they  are  to  be  split  or  cut  into  slices,  and  strung 
upon  threads  ; if  covered  Math  a tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled 
fresh,  and  then  dried.  • Farinaceous  roots  are  to  be  dipped  in 
boiling  water  before  they  are  dried.  Such  as  lose  their  virtues 
by  drying,  or  are  directed  to  be  preser^'ed  in  a fresh  state,  are 
to  be  kept  buried  in  dry  sand. 

328.  No  very  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  collection  of 
herbs  and  leaves,  some  of  them  acquiring  activity  from  their  age, 
and  others,  as  the  mucilaginous  leaves,  from  die  samC  cause, 
losing  the  property  for  which  they  are  officinal.  Aromatics  are 
to  be  collected  after  the  flower-buds  are  formed  ; annuals,  not 
aromatic,  when  they  are  about  to  flower,  or  when  in  flower ; 
biennials,  before  they  shoot  j and  perennials,  before  they  flow' er^ 
especially  if  their  fibres  become  woody. 

329.  They  aye  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew 
is  oft'  them,  or  in  the  evening  before  it  falls,  and  are  to  be 
freed  from  decayed,  or  foreign  leaves.  They  are  usually  tied 
in  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a shady,  warm,  and  airy  place ; 
or  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very  juicy, 
they  are  laid  upon  a sieve,  and  dried  by  a gentle  degree  of  arti- 
ficial warmth. 

330.  Sprouts  are  collected  before  the  buds  open  j and  stalks 
are  gathered  in  autumn. 

331.  Barks  and  M'oods  are  collected  in  spring  or  in  autumn, 
when  the  most  active  parts  of  the  vegetable  are  concentrated  in 
them.  Spring  is  preferred  for  resinous  barks,  and  autumn  for, 
the  others  which  are  not  resinous,  but  rather  gummy.  Barks 
should  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  freed  from  decayed  parts, 
and  all  impurities. 

332.  The  same  rules  are  to  be  folloM^d  in  collecting  woods  ; 
w'hich,  however,  must  not  be  taken  from  very  young  trees.. 
Among  the  resinous  woods,  the  heaviest,  rvhich  sink  in  water, 
are  selected.  The  alburnum  is  to  be  rejected. 

333.  Flowers  are  to  be  collected  in  clear  dry  wmather,  before 
noon,  but  after  the  dew  is  off:  either  when  they  are  just  about 
to  open,  or  immediately  after  they  have  opened.  Of  some  the 
petals  only  are  preserved,  and  the  colourless  davits  are  even  cut 
a-waiy  of  others  whose  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  is  kept. 
Flowers  which  are  too  small  to  be  pulled  singly,  are  dried  with 
part  of  the  stalk  : these  are  called  heads  or  tops. 

331-.  FloM'crs  are  to  be  dried  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
leaves,  but  more  quickly,  and  with  more  attention.  As  they 
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imis  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  best  done  by  a slight  de- 
gree of  artificial  warmth,  and  in  some  cases  they  should  be  put 
up  in  paper  bags.  When  they  loose  their  colour  and  smell  they 
are  unfit  for  use.  ^ 

335.  Seeds  and  fruits,  unless  when  otherwise  directed,  are  to 
be  gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall  spontaneously.  The 
emulsive  and  farinaceous  seeds,  are  to  be  dried  in  an  airy,  cool 
place : the  mucilaginous  seeds  by  the  heat  of  a stove.  Some 
pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from  their  core  and  seeds,  strung  upon 
thread,  and  dried  artificially,  by  exposing  them  repeatedly  to 
the  heat  of  a stove.  They  are  in  general  best  preserved  in  their 
natural  coverings,  although  some,  as  the  colocynth,  are  peeled, 
and  others,  as  the  tamai'ind,  presen'ed  fresh.  Many  seeds  and 
fruits  are  apt  to  spoil,  or  become  rancid ; and  as  they  are  then 

, no  longer  fit  for  medical  use,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them 
should  be  collected  at  a time. 

336.  The  proper  drying  of  vegetable  substances  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  ft  is  often  directed  to  be  done  in  the  shade, 
and  slowly,  that  the  volatile  and  active  particles  may  not  be  dis- 
sipated by  too  great  heat ; but  this  is  an  error,  for  they  always 
loose  infinitely  more  by  slow  than  by  quick  drying.  When,  on 
account  of  the  colour,  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  insufficient,  they  should  be 
dried  by  an  artificial  warmth,  less  than  100'"  Fahrenheit,  and  ex- 
posed to  a free  current  of  air.  When  perfectly  dry  and  friable, 
they  have  little  smell ; but  after  being  kept  some  time,  they  at- 
tract moisture  from  the  air,  and  regain  their  proper  odour. 

33  / . The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  substances  are 
kept*  should  not  impart  to  them  any  smell  or  taste  ; and  more 
certainly  to  avoid  this,  they  should  be  lined  with  paper.  Such 
as  are  volatile,  of  a delicate  texture,  or  subject  to  suffer  from 
insects,  must  be  kept  in  well  covered  glasses.  Fruits  and  oily, 
seeds,  which  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  must  be  kept  in  a cool, 
and  dry,  but  by  no  means  in  a warm,  or  moist,  place. 

33b.  Oily  seeds,  odorous  plants,  and  those  containing  volatile 
principles,  should  be  collected  fresh  every  year.  Others,  whose 
properties  are  more  permanent,  and  not  subject  to  decay,  will 
keep  for  several  years. 

333.  Vegetables  collected  in  a moist  and  rainy  season,  are  in 
general  watery,  and  apt  to  spoil.  In  a dry  season,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  contain  more  oily  and  resinous  particles,  are  more 
active,  and  keep  much  better. 

MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS  OF  PHARMACY. 

(j.  The  determination  of  the  u-eight  and  bulk  of  bodies. 
p.  The  division  of  bodies  into  more  minute  particles. 
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c.  The  separation  of  their  integrant  parts  by  mechanical 
means. 

d.  rheir  mixture,  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  ac-, 
tion. 

W’EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

f)10.  The  quantities  of  substances  employed  in  pharmaceutical 
operations  are  most  accurately  determined  by  the  process  called 
weighing.  For  this  purpose,  there  should  be  sets  of  beams  and 
scales  of  different  sizes  ; and  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
double  set,  one  for  ordinary  use,  and  another  for  occasions  when 
greater  accuracy  is  necessary.  A good  beam  should  remain  in 
equilibrium  both  by  itself,  and  when  the  scales  are  suspended,  one 
to  either  end  indifferently  ; and  it  should  turn  sensibly  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  weight  with  which  it  is  loaded. 
Balances  should  be  defended  as  much  as  possible  from  acid  and 
Qiher  corrosive  vapours,  and  should  not  be  overloaded,  or  left 
suspended  longer  chan  is  necessary,  as  their  delicacy  is  thereby 
very  much  impaired. 

oil.  llie  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is  at- 
tended With  many  inconveniencies.  In  this  country,  druggists 
and  grocers  sell  by  avoirdupois  weight ; and  the  apothecaries 
are  directed  to  sell  by  troy  weight>  although,  in  fact,  they  sel- 
dom use  the  troy  weight  for  more  than  two  drachms.  But  as 
the  troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdupois,  and  the  ounce  and 
drachm  greater,  numerous  and  culpable  errors  must  arise.  Com- 
parative tables  of  the  value  of  the  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  new 
French  decimal  weights,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

342.  The  errors  arising  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  weights 
and  measures,  have  induced  the  Edinburgh  college  to  reject  the 
use  of  measures  entirely,  and  to  direct  that  the  quantity  of 
every  fluid,  as  well  as  solid,  shall  be  determined  by  troy  weight : 
but  as  the  Eondon  and  Dublin  colleges  sanction  the  use  of  mea- 
sures, and  as,  from  the  much  greater  .facility  of  their  employ- 
ment, apothecaries  wiU  always  use  them,  tables  of  measures  are 
also  inserted  in  the  appendix. 

343.  For  measuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glass  measures  are 
always  to  be  preferred  : they  should  be  of  different  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to  measure.  Elastic 
fluids  are  also  measured  in  glass  tubes,  graduated  by  inches  and 
their  decimals. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

3<J4.  Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a determinate  bulk  of 
any  body.  As  a standard  of  comparison,  distilled  water  has 
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been  assumed  as  unity.  The  specific  gravity  of  solids  is  ascer- 
tained, by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  with  its 
weight  when  suspended  in  water.  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  its  weight  in  air,  by  the  difference  between  its  weight 
in  air  and  its  weight  in  water,  is  its  specific  gravity.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  fluids  may  be  ascertained  by  comparin'r  the 
weight  of  a solid  body,  such  as  a piece  of  crystal,  when  immers- 
ed in  distilled  water,  with  its  weight  when  immersed  in  the 
fluid  we  wish  to  examine  ; by  dividing  its  loss  of  weight  in  the 
fluid  by  its  loss  of  weight  in  the  water,  the  quotient  is  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  fluid  r Or  a small  phial,  containing  a known 
M'eight  of  distilled  .water,  may  be  filled  with  the  fluid  to  be  ex- 
amined and  weighed,  and  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  fluid  by 
tlie  weight  of  the  water,  the  specific  gravity  is  ascertained. 

^ Although  these  are  the  only  general  principles  by  which  spe- 
cific gravities  are  ascertained,  yet  as  the  result  is  always  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the 
tmie  of  the  experiments,  and  as  the  manipulation  is  a work  of 
great  nicety,  various  ingenious  instruments  have  been  contrived 
to  render  the  process  and  calculation  easy.  Of  all  these,  the 
gravimeter  of  Moiweau  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 
i It  would  be  of  material  consequence  to  science  and  the  arts, 
if  spec;fic  gravities  were  always  indicated  by  the  numerical  term 
expressing  their  relation  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water. 
This  however  is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  The  excise  in  this 
country  collect  the  duties  paid  by  spiritous  liquors,  by  estimat- 
ing the  proportion  which  they  contain  of  a standard  spirit,  about 
0.1133  in  specific  gravity,  winch  they  call  hydrometer  proof;  and 
they  express  tlie  relation  which  spirits  of  a different  strength 
have  to  the  standard  spirit,  by  saying  that  they  are  above  or  un- 
der hydrometer  proof.  Thus,  one  to  six,  or  one  in  seven  below 
hydrometer  proof,  means,  that  it  is  equal  in  strength  to  a mix- 
ture of  six  parts  of  proof  spirit  with  one  of  water. 

The  only  other  mode  of  expressing  specific  gravities,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  notice,  is  that  of  Baume’s  areometer,  as  it  is 
olten  used  in  the  writings  of  the  French  chemists,  and  is  little 
winderstood  in  this  country.  For  substances  heavier  than  water 
he  assumes  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  as  zero,  and 
graduates  the  stem  of  his  instrument  downwards,  each  degree 
being  supposed  by  him  to  express  the  number  of  parts  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  contained  in  a given  solution,  which  however  is 
not  at  all  the  case.  For  substances  lighter  than  water  the  tube 
IS  graduated  upward,  and  this  zero  is  afforded  by  a solution  of 
1 of  salt  in  9 water.  In  the  appendix,  tables  are  given  of  the 
opecific  gravities,  corresponding  xvith  all  the  degrees  of  both  of 
these  areometers,  from  Nicholson’s  Journal. 
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MECHANI-CAL  DIVISION. 

34*5.  By  mechanical  division,  substances  are  reduced  to  a form 
better  adapted  for  medical  purposes  *,  and  by  the  increase  of  their 
surface,  tlielr  action  is  promoted,  both  as  medical  and  chemical 
agents. 

34*6.  It  is  performed  by  cutting,  bruising,  grinding,  grating, 
rasping,  filing,  pulverization,  trituration,  and  granulation,  by 
means  of  machinery  or  of  proper  instruments. 

347.  Pulverization  is  the  first  of  these  operations  that  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  apothecary’s  shop.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  pestles  and  mortars.  The  bottom  of  the  mortars  should 
be  concave  j and  their  sides  should  neither  be  so  inclined  as  not 
to  allow  the  substances  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  bottom  be- 
tween each  stroke  of  the  pestle,  nor  so  perpendicular  as  to  col- 
lect it  too  much  together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  ma- 
terials of  which  the  pestles  and  mortars  are  formed,  should  re- 
sist both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  the  substances 
for  which  they  are  used,  "Wood,  iron,  marble,  siliceous  stones, 
porcelain,  and  glass,  are  all  employed  j but  copper,  and  metals 
containing  copper,  are  to  be  avoided. 

348.  They  should  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the 
finest  and  lightest  parts  from  escaping,  and  to  defend  the  ope- 
rator from  the  effects  of  disagreeable  or  noxious  substances. 
But  these  ends  are  more  completely  attained,  by  tying  a piece 
of  pliable  leather  round  the  pestle,  and  round  the  mouth  of  tire 
mortar.  It  must  be  closely  applied,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
large,  as  to  permit  the  free  motion  of  the  pestle. 

349.  In  some  instances,  it  will  be  even  necessary  for  the  ope- 
rator to  cover  his  mouth  and  nostrils  with  a wet  cloth,  and  to 
stand  with  his  back  to  a current  of  air,  that  the  Very  acrid  par- 
ticles which  arise  may  be  carried  from  him. 

350.  The  addition  of  a little  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  or  of  a 
few  almonds,  to  very  light  and  dry  substances,  will  prevent  their 
flying  off.  But  almonds  are  apt  to  induce  rancidity,  and  pow- 
ders are  always  injured,  by  the  drying  which  is  necessary  when 
they  have  been  moistened.  Water  must  never  be  added  to  sub- 
stances w'hlch  absorb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohesive  by  it. 

351.  Too  great  a quantity  of  any  substance  must  never  be 
put  into  the  Diortar  at  a time,  as  it  very  much  retards  the  opera- 
tion. 

352.  All  vegetable  substances  must  be  previously  dried.  Re- 
sins and  gummy  resins,  which  become  soft  in  summer,  must  be 
powdered  in  very  cold  weather,  and  must  be  beaten  gently,  or 
they  will  be  converted  into  a paste,  instead  of  being  powdered. 
Wood,  roots,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  &c.  should  bo  previous- 
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Jv  cut,  split,  chipped,  or  rasped:  Fibrous  woods  and  roots  should! 
be  finely  shaved  after  their  bark  is  removed,  for  otherwise,  thelrr 
powders  will  be  full  of  hair-like  filaments,  which  can  scarcely/ 
be  separated.  Some  substances  will  even  require  to  be  moist- - 
ened  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  or  of  starch,  and  then  dried  i 
before  they  can  be  powdered.  Camphor  may  be  conveniently' 
powdered  by  the  addition  of  a little  spirit  of  wine,  or  almond  1 
oil.  The  emulsive  seeds  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  unless  i 
some  dry  powder  be  added  to  thfeni.  To  aromatic  oily  sub-  ■ 
stances,  sugar  is  the  best  addition. 

353.  All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  been  previously 
separated,  the  operation  must  be  continued  and  repeated  upoii 
vegetable  substances,  till  no  residuum  is  left.  The  powders  ob- 
tained at  different  times  must  then  be  intimately  mixed  togelherj 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a state  of  perfect  Uniformity. 

354.  Very  hard  stony  substances  must  be  repeatedly  heated 
to  a red  heat,  and  then  suddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until 
they  become  sufficiently  friable.  Some  metals  may  be  powder- 
ed hot  in  a heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  rendered  brittle  by 
'alloying  them  with  a little  mercury. 

355.  Trituration  is  intended  for  the  still  more  minute  division 
of  bodies.  It  is  performed  in  flat  mortars  of  glass,  agate,  or 
other  hard  materials,  by  giving  a rotatory  motion  to  the  pestle ; 
or  on  a levigating  stone,  which  is  generally  of  porphyry,  by 
means  of  a m.uller  of  the  same  substance.  On  large  quantities 
it  is  performed  by  rollers  of  hard  stone,  turning  horizontally  up- 
on each  other,  or  by  one  vertical  roller  turning  on  a flat  stone. 

35G.  Levigation  differs  from  trituration  only  in'the  addition  of 
water  or  spirit  of  wine  to  the  powder  operated  upon,  so  as  to 
form  the  whole  mass  into  a kind  of  paste,  which  is  rubbed  un- 
til it  be  of  sufficient  smoothness  or  fineness.  Earths,  and  some 
metallic  substances,  are  levigated. 

357.  The  substances  subjected  to  this  operation  are  generally 
previously  powdered  or  ground. 

358.  Granulation  is  employed  for  the  mechanical  division  of 
some  metals.  It  is  performed,  either  by  stirring  the  melted 
metal  vVlth  an  iron-rod  until  it  cools,  or  by  pouring  it  into  wa- 
ter, and  stirring  it  continually  as  before,  or  by  pouring  it  into 
a covered  box,  previously  well  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  shaking 
it  until  the  metal  cools,  when  the  rolling  motion  will  be  con- 
verted into  a rattling  one.  The  adhering  chalk  is  then  to  be 
washed  away. 

MECHANICAL  SEf  ARATIOK. 

359.  Sifting.  From  dry  substances,  which  are  reduced  tp  the 
due  degree  of  minuteness,  the  coarser  particles  are  to  be.  separ- 
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tited  by  sieves  of  iron-wire,  hair-cloth  or  gauze,  or  by  being 
dusted  tlirough  bags  of  linen.  For  very  light  and  valuable  pow- 
ders, or  acrid  substances,  compound  sieves,  having  a close  lid 
and  receiver,  must  be  used.  The  particles  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  fineness  to  pass  through  the  interstices  of  the  sieve, 
may  be  again  powdered. 

360.  Elutriation  is  confined  to  mineral  substances,  on  which 
water  has  no  action.  It  is  performed  for  separating  them  from 
foreign  particles  and  impurities,  of  a different  specific  gravity, 
in  which  case  they  are  said  to  ^ washed  ; or  for  separating  the 
impalpable  powders,  obtained  by  trituration  and  levigation  from 
tire  coarser  particles.  This  process  depends  upon  the  proper!  v 
that  very  fine  or  light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  some  time 
suspended  in  water  ; and  is  performed  by  diffusing  the  powder 
or  paste  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty  of  water,  letting 
it  stand  a sufficient  time,  until  the  coarser  particles  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or 
lighter  particles  are  suspended.  Fresh  water  may  be  poured  on 
the  residuum,  and  the  operation  repeated  ; or  the  coarser  parti- 
cles, which  fall  to  the  bottom,  may  be  previously  levigated  a 
second  time. 

361.  Decantation.  The  fine  powder  which  is  washed  over 
with  the  water,  is  separated  from  it,  by  allowing  it  to  subside 
completely,  and  by  either  decanting  off  the  water  very  carefully, 
or  by  drawing  it  off  by  a syringe  or  syphon.  These  processes 
are  very  frequently  made  use  of  for  separating  fluids  from  solids, 
which  are  specifically  heavier,  especially  when  the  quantity  is 
very  large,  or  the  solid  so  subtile  as  to  pass  through  the  pores 
of  most  substances  employed  for  filtration,  or  the  liquid  so  acrid 
as  to  corrode  them. 

162.  Filtration.  For  the  same  purpose  of  separating  fluids 
from  solids,  straining  and  filtration  are  often  used.  These  difl 
fer  only  in  degree,  and  are  employed  when  the  powder  either 
does  not  subside  at  all,  or  too  slowly  and  imperfectly  for  decant- 
ation. ' 

^ S63.  The  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  of  various  mate- 
rials, and  rnust  in  no  instance  be  acted  upon  by  the  substances 
for  whmh  they  are  employed.  Fats,  resins,  wa;t,  and  oils,  are 
strained  through  hemp  or  flax,  spread  evenly  over  a piece  of 
wire-cloth  or  net  stretched  in  a frame.  For  saccharine  and  mu- 
cilaginous liquors,  fine  flannel  may  be  used ; for  some  saline  so- 
unons,  linen.  Where  these  are  not  fine  enough,  unsized  paper 
is  employed,  but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  burst  by  hot  watery  f- 
quors.  Very  acrid  liquors,  such  as  acids,  are  filtered  by 
rneans  of  a glass  funnel,  filled  with  pow'dered  quartz,  a few  of 
the  larger  pieces  being  put  in  tlie  neck,  smaller  pieces  over 
t.^iese,  and  the  fine  powder  placed  over  alk  The  porosity  of 
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this  last  filter  retains  much  of  tha  liquor  ; hut  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  gently  pouring  on  it  as  much  distilled  water  *,  the  li- 
quor will  then  pass  throvigh,  and  the  water  will  be  retained  in 
its  place. 

3G4 . Water  may  be  fdtratcd  in  large  quantities  through  basins 
of  porous  stone,  or  artihcial  basins  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  fine 
clay  and  coarse  sand.  In  large  quantities  it  may  be  easily  pu- 
rified per  aseensuin,  the  purified  liquor  and  impurities  thus 
taking  opposite  directions.  The  simplest  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is  a barrel,  divided  perpendicularly,  by  a board  perforat- 
ed with  a row  of  holes  along  the  lower  edge.  Into  each  side, 
as  much  well  washed  sand  is  put  as  will  cover  these  holes  an 
inch  or  two,  over  which  must  be  placed  a layer  of  pebbles  to 
keep  it  steady.  The  apparatus  is  now  fit  for  use.  Water  pour- 
ed into  the  one  half  will  sink  through  the  sand  in  that  side,  pass 
through  the  holes  in  the  division  to  the  other,  and  rise  through 
the  sand  in  the  other  half,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  by  a 
stop-cock. 

365.  The  size  of  the  filters  depends  on  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter to  be  strained.  When  large,  the  flannel  or  linen  is  formed 
into  a conical  bag,  and  suspended  from  a hoop  or  frame ; the 
paper  is  either  spread  on  the  inside  of  these  bags,  or  folded  into 
a conical  form,  and  suspended  by  a funnel.  It  is  of  advantage 
to  introduce  glass  rods  or  quills  between  the  paper  and  funnel, 
to  prevent  them  from  adhering  too  closely. 

■ 366.  What  passes  first  is  seldom  fine  enough,  and  must  be 

poured  back  again,  until  by  the  swelling  of  the  fibres  of  the  fil- 
ter, or  filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid  acquires  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  limpidity.  The  filter  is  sometimes  covered  with  char- 
coal powder,  which  is  a useful  additiolr  to  muddy  and  deep* 
coloured  liquors.  The  filtration  of  some  viscid  substances  is 
Inuch  assisted  by  heat. 

367.  Expression  is  a species  of  filtration,  assisted  by  mechani- 
cal force.  It  is  principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  the  unctuous  vegetable  oils.  It  is  perform- 
ed by  means  of  a screw"  press,  with  plates  of  w’ood,  iron,  or  tiui 
The  subject  of  the  operation  is  previously  beaten,  ground  or 
bruised.  It  is  then  inclosed  in  a bag,  which  must  not  be  too 
much  filled,  and  introduced  betw'een  the  plates  of  the  press. 
The  bags  should  be  of  hair-cloth,  or  canvas  inclosed  in  hair- 
cloth. Hempen  and  w"oollcn  bags  are  apt  to  give  vegetable 
juices  a disagreeable  taste.  The  pressure  should  be  gentle  at 
first,  and  increased  gradually. 

368.  Vegetables  intended  for  this  operation  should  be  perfect- 
ly fresh,  and  freed  from  all  impurities.  In  general  they  should 
be  expressed  as  soon  as  they  are  bruised,  for  it  disposes  them  to 
ferment' j but  subacid  fruits  give  a larger  quantity  of  juice,  and 
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of  finer  quality,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stand  some  days  in  a 
wooden  or  earthen  vessel  after  they  are  bruised.  To  some  veget- 
ables which  are  not  juicy  enough,  the  addition  of  a little  water 
is  necessary.  Lemons  and  oranges  must  be  peeled,  as  their 
skins  contain  a great  deal  of  essential  oil,  which  would  mix  with 
the  juice.  The  oil  Itself  may  be  obtained  separately,  by  expres- 
sion with  the  fingers  against  a plate  of  glass. 

369.  For  unctuous  seeds  iron  plates  are  used ; and  it  is  cus- 
tomary not  only  to  heat  the  plates,  but  to  warm  the  bruised  seeds 
in  a kettle  over  the  fire,  after  they  have  been  sprinkled  with 
water,  as  by  these  means  the  product  is  increased,  and  the  oil 
obtained  is  more  limpid.  But  as  the  oils  obtained  in  this  way 
are  more  disposed  to  rancidity,,  this  process  should  either  be  laid 
aside  altogether,  or  changed  to  exposing  the  bruised  seeds,  in- 
closed in  a bag,  to  the  steam  of  hot  water. 

370.  Despumation  is  generally  practised  on  thick  and  clammy 
liquors,  which  contain  much  slimy  and  other  impurities,  not 
easily  separable  by  filtration.  The  scum  is  made  to  arise,  either 
by  simply  heating  the  liquor,  or  by  clarifying  it,  which  last  is 
done  by  mixing  with  the  liquor,  when  cold,  white  of  egg  well 
beaten  with  a little  water,  which  on  being  heated  coagulates, 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  all  die  impurities.  The 
liquor  may  now  be  filtered  with  ease,  or  may  be  skimmed  with 
a perforated  ladle.  Spirltous  liquors  are  clarified,  without  the 
assistance  of  heat,  by  means  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  or 
any  albuminous  fljuid,  as  milk,  which  coagulates  by  the  action 
of  alcohol.  Some  expressed  juices,  as  those  of  the  antiscorbu- 
tic plants,  are  instantly  clarified,  by  the  addition  of  any  vegeU 
able  acid,  as  the  juice  of  bitter  oranges. 

371.  Fluids  can  only  be  separated  from  each  other,  when  they 
have  no  tendency  to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  specific 
gravity.  The  separation  may  be  effected  by  skimming  off  the 
lighter  fluid  with  a silver  or  glass  spoon  ; or  by  drawing  it  ofl' 
by  a syringe  or  syphon  ; or  by  means  of  a glass  separatory, 
which  is  an  instrument  having  a projecting  tube,  terminating  in 
a very  slender  point,  through  which  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is 
permitted  to  run  *,  or  by  means  of  the  capillary  attraction  of  a 
spongy  woollen  thread  ; for  no  fluid  will  enter  a substance  whose 
pores  are  filled  by  another,  for  which  it  has  no  attraction  ; ami, 
lastly,  upon  the  same  principle,  by  means  of  a filter  of  unsized 
paper,  previously  soaked  in  one  of  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way 
reailily  passes  through  it,  while  the  other  remains  behind. 

372.  Mechanical  mixture  performed  by  agitation,  tritura- 
tion, or  kneading  ; but  these  will  be  best  considered  in  treating 
of  the  forms  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited. 
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373.  Before  entering  on  the  chemical  operation  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  instruments  employed 
in  performing  them.  They  may  be  divided  into 

a,  The  vessels  in  which  the  effects  are  performed  ; 
h.  The  means  of  producing  heat,  or  fuel  •,  and 
r,  The  means  of  applying  and  regulating  the  heat  j or 
lamps  and  furnaces. 


VESSELS. 

374.  The  vessels,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 

are  intended,  vary 
•'  * 

(2,  In  form  ; and 

h.  In  materials. 

375.  The  different  forms  will  be  best  described  when  treating 
of  the  particular  operations. 

376.  No  substance  possesses  properties  which  render  it  pro- 
per to  be  employed  as  a material  in  every  instance.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  select  those  substances  which  possess  the 
properties  more  especially  required  in  the  particular  operations 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

377.  The  properties  most  generally  required,  are 

a.  The  power  of  resisting  chemical  agents  ; 

by  Transparency ; 

Cy  Compactness; 

dy  Strength  ; 

Cy  Fixity  and  infusibility  ; 

fy  And  the  power  of  bearing  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture without  breaking. 

37s.  The  metals  in  general  possess  the  four  last  properties  in 
considei'able  perfection,  but  they  are  all  opaque.  Iron  and  cop- 
per are  apt  to  be  corroded  by  chemical  agents,  and  the  use  of 
the  latter  is  often  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  These 
objections  are  in  some  measure,  but  not  entirely,  removed  by  tin- 
ning tliem.  Tin  and  lead  are  too  fusible.  Platinum,  gold,  and 
silver,  resist  most  of  the  chemical  agents,  but  their  expence  is 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  their  general  use. 

379.  Good  earthen-ware  resists  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat, 
but  is  deficient  in  all  the  other  properties,  'i'he  basis  of  all  kinds 
of  earthen  ware  is  clay,  which  possesses  the  valuable  quality  of 
being  very  plastic  when  wrought  widi  water,  and  of  becoming 
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extremely  liard  when  burnt  with  an  intense  heat.  But  it  con- 
tracts so  much  by  heat,  that  it  is  extremely  apt  to  crack  and 
split,  on  being  exposed  to  sudden  changes  or  temperature  ; it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  add  some  substance  which  may  counter- 
act this  property.  Siliceous  sand,  clay  reduced  to  powder,  and 
then  burnt  with  a very  intense  heat,  and  plumbago,  are  occa- 
sionally used.  These  additions,  however,  are  attended  with 
other  inconveniencies  ; plumbago,  especially,  is  liable  to  combus- 
tion, and  sand  diminishes  the  compactness,  so  that  It  becomes 
necessary  to  glaze  most  kinds  of  earth',  n ware  ; but  v/hen  glaz- 
ed, they  are  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents.  The  vessels  ma- 
nufactured by  Messrs.  Wedgwood  are  the  best  of  this  descrip- 
tion, except  those  of  porcelain,  which  are  too  expensive. 

380.  Glass  possesses  the  three  first  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  may  be  heated  red-hot  without  melting.  Its  great- 
est inconvenience  is  its  disposition  to  crack,  or  break  in  pieces, 
when  suddenly  heated  or  cooled.  As  this  Is  occasioned  by  its 
unequal  expansion  or  contraction,  glass  vessels  should  be  made 
very  thin,  and  of  a round  form.  They  should  also  be  well  an  • 
nealed,  that  is,  cooled  very  slowly,  when  blown,  by  placing  them 
inamediately  in  a heated  oven,  while  they  are  yet  In  a soft  state. 
While  ill-annealed,  or  cooled-suddenly,  glass  is  apt  to  fly  in 
pieces  on  the  slightest  change  of  temperature,  or  touch  of  a 
sharp  point.  We  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  imperfec- 
tion ; tor  by  means  of  a red-hot  wire,  glass  vessels  m iy  be  cut 
into  any  shape.  When  there  is  not  a crack  already  in  the  glass, 
the  point  of  the  wire  is  applied  near  the  edge,  a crack  is  formed, 
wliich  is  afterwards  easily  led  in  any  direction. 

381.  Reaumur’s  porcelain,  on  the  contrary,  is  glass,  which 
by  surrounding  it  with  hot  sand,  is  made  to  cod  so  slowly,  that 
it  assumes  a crystalline  texture,  which  destroys  its  transparency, 
but  imparts  to  it  every  other  quality  wished  for  in  chemical  ves- 
sels. The  coarser  kinds  of  glass  are  commonly  used  in  m-king 
it  •,  but  as  there  is  no  manufacture  of  this  valuable  substance, 
its  employment  is  still  very  limited. 

LUTES. 

382.  Lutes  also  form  a necessary  part  of  chemical  apparatus* 
They  are  compositions  of  various  substances,  intended 

a,  To  close  the  joinings  of  vessels  ; 

To  coat  glass  vessels  j 
r,  To  line  furnaces. 

383.  Lutes  of  the  first  description  are  commonly  employed  to 
confine  elastic  vapours.  Tliey  should  therefore  possess  the  fol- 
lowing properties  : 
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<2,  Viscidity,  plasticity,  and  compactness. 
by  The  power  of  resisting  acrid  vapours. 

Cy  The  power  of  resisting  certain  degrees  of  heat. 

384.  The  viscidity  of  lutes  depends  on  the  presence  either  of 

Oy  Unctuous  or  resinous  substances  ; 

by  Mucilaginous  substances  ; or 

Cy  Clay  or  lime. 

385.  Lutes  of  the  first  kind  (383,  a)  possess  the  two  first 
class  of  properties  in  an  eminent  degree  ; but  they  are  in  gene- 
ral so  fusible,  that  they  cannot  be  employed  when  they  are  ex- 
posed even  to  very  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  they  will  not  ad- 
here to  any  substance  that  is  at  all  moist.  Examples. 

Oy  Eight  parts  of  yellow  wax,  melted  with  one  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  resinous 
substances,  according  to  the  degree  of  pliability  and 
consistence  required.  Lavoisier’s  lute. 

by  Four  parts  of  wax,  melted  with  two  of  varnish  and  one 
of  olive  oil.  Saussure’s  lute. 

Cy  Three  parts  -of  powdered  clay,  worked  up  into  a paste, 
with  one  of  drying  oil,  or,  what  is  better,  amber  var- 
nish. The  drying  oil  is  prepared  by  boiling  22.5  parts 
of  litharge  in  16  of  linseed  oil  until  it  be  dissolved. 
Fat  lute. 

dy  Chalk  and  oil,  or  glazier’s  putty,  is  well  fitted  for  luting 
tubes  permanently  into  glass  vessels,  for  it  becomes  so 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  easily  removed. 

Cy  Equal*  parts  of  litharge,  quicklime,  and  powdered  clay, 
worked  into  a paste  with  oil  varnish,  is  sometimes 
applied  over  the  cracks  in  glass  vessels,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  some  purposes. 

fy  Melted  pitch  and  brick  dust. 

386.  Mucilaginous  substances  (384,  b)  such  as  flour,  starch, 
gum,  and  glue,  mixed  with  water,  are  sufficiently  adhesive,  are 
dried  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  are  easily  removed  after 
the  operation,  by  moistening  them  with  water  j but  a high  tem- 
perature destroys  them,  and  they  do  not  resist  corrosive  va- 
pours. The  addition  of  an  insoluble  powder  is  often  necessary, 
to  give  them  a sufficient  degree  of  consistency.  Examples. 

«,  Slips  of  bladder  softened  in  water,  and  applied  with 
the  inside  next  the  vessels.  They  are  apt,  however, 
from  their  great  contraction  in  drying,  to  break  weak, 
vessels. 
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b,  One  part  of  gum  arable  with  six  or  eight  of  chalk,  form- 
ed into  a paste  with  water. 

f,  Flour  worked  into  a paste  with  powdered  clay  or  chalk. 

dy  Almond  or  linseed  meal  formed  into  a paste  with  muci- 
lage or  water. 

fy  Quicklime  in  fine  powder,  hastily  mixed  with  white  of 
egg,  and  instantly  applied,  sets  very  quickly,  but  be- 
comes so  hard  that  it  can  scarcely  be  removed. 

fy  Slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  with  glue,  does  not  set  so 
quickly  as  the  former. 

gy  The  cracks  of  glass  vessels  may  be  cemented  by  daubing 
them  and  a suitable  piece  of  linen  over  with  white  of 
egg,  strewing  botli  over  with  finely  powdered  quick- 
lime, and  instantly  applying  the  linen  closely  and 
evenly. 

387.  Earthy  lutes  (383,  c)  resist  very  high  temperatures,  but 
they  become  so  hard  that  they  can  scarcely  be  removed,  and 
often  harden  so  quickly  after  they  are  mixed  up,  that  they  must 
be  applied  immediately.  Examples. 

Oy  Quicklime  well  Incorporated  with  a sixth  part  of  muriate 
of  soda. 

by  Burnt  gypsum,  made  up  with  water. 

Cy  One  ounce  of  borax  dissolved  in  a pound  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  clay. 
Mr.  Watt’s  fire  lute. 

d,  One  part  of  clay  with  four  of  sand,  formed  into  a paste 
with  water.  This  is  also  used  for  coating  glass  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  render  them  stronger,  and  capable  of 
resisting  Intense  heat.  It  is  then  made  into  a very  thin 
mass,  and  applied  in  successive  layers,  taking  care  that 
each  coat  be  perfectly  dry  before  another  be  laid  on. 

388.  The  lutes  for  lining  furnaces  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  furnaces. 

389.  The  junctures  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  luted  to  each 
other,  should  previously  be  accurately  and  firmly  fitted,  by  intro- 
ducing between  them,  when  necessary,  short  pieces  of  wood  oc 
cork,  or,  if  the  disproportion  be  very  great,  by  means  of  a cork 
fitted  to  the  one  vessel,  having  a circular  hole  bored  through  it, 
through  which  the  neck  of  the  other  vessel  or  tube  may  pass. 

390.  After  being  thus  fitted,  the  lute  is  either  applied  very 
thin,  by  spreading  if  on  slips  of  linen  or  paper,  and  securing  it 
with  thread,  or  if  it  is  a paste  lute,  it  is  formed  into  small  cy- 
linders, which  are  successively  applied  to  the  junctures,  taking 
care  that  each  piece  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  and  perfectly  close 
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in  every  part  before  another  is  put  on.  Lastly,  the  whole  is  se- 
cured by  slips  of  linen  or  bladder. 

1591.  In  many  cases,  to  permit  the  escape  of  elastic  vapours, 
a small  i.oie  is  made  through  the  lute  with  a pit!,  or  the  lute  is 
perforated  by  a small  quill,  fitted  with  a stopper. 

HH.tr  AND  ruEi. 

992.  As  caloric  is  an  agent  of  the  most  extensive  utility  in 
the  chemical  operations  of  pharmacy,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  m.eans  of  employing  it  in  the  most 
cconon)ical  and  ellicicnt  manner. 

393.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  used  in  the  drying  of  many  ve- 
getable substances,  and  the  only  attentions  necessary  are  to  cx- 
pcGC  as  large  a surface  as  possible,  and  to  turn  them  frequently, 
that  every  part  may  be  dried  alike.  They  are  also  sometimes 
used  for  promoting  spontaneous  evaporation, 

394-.  Combustion  is  a much  more  powerful  and  certain  source 
cf  heat.  Alcohol,  oil,  tallovit,  wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and 
coke,  are  all  occasionally  employed. 

395.  Alcohol,  oil,  and  melted  tallow,  can  only  be  burnt  on 
porous  wicks,  which  draw  up  a portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  vola- 
tilized and  inflam.ed.  Fluid  inflammables  are  therefore  burnt  in 
lamps  of  various  constructiojis.  But  although  commonly  used 
to  produce  light,  they  afl'ord  a uniform,  but  not  high  tempe- 
rature. 1 his  may  however  l^e  increased,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  size  cf  the  wicks.  Alcohol  produces  a steady  heat,  no 
soot,  and,  if  strong,  leaves  no  residuum.  Oil  gives  a higher 
temperature,  but  on  a common  wick  produces  much  smoke  and 
soot.  These  are  diminished,  and  the  light  and  heat  increased, 
by  making  the  surface  of  the  flame  bear  a large  proportion  to 
the  centre,  which,  is  best  done  by  a cylindrical  v.nck,  so  contrived 
that  the  air  has  free  access  both  to  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  as  in  Argand’s  lamp,  invented  by  Mr.  Boulton  of  Bir- 
mingham. In  this  way  cil  may  be  made  to  produce  a consider- 
able temperature,  of  great  uniformity,  and  without  the  inconre- 
nicncc  of  smoke. 

39C.  Wicks  have  the  inconvenience  of  being  charred  by  the 
high,  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  becoming  so 
ck'ggcd  as  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  rising  in  them.  They  must 
tl;cn  be  trimm.cd,  but  this  is  seldomcr  necessary  with  alcohol  and 
fine  oils  than  with  the  coarser  oils.  Lamps  are  also  improved  by 
adding  a chimney  to  them.  It  must  admit  the  free  access  of  air 
to  the  flame,  and  then  it  increases  the  current,  confines  the  heat, 
and  steadies  the  flame.  The  intensity  of  the  temperature  of 
flame  may  be  greatly  increased  by  forcing  a small  current  of 
liot  air  through  it,  as  by  the  blow  pipe. 
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397.  Wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  solid  combustibles, 
are  burnt  in  grates  and  furnaces.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of 
kindling  readily,  but  alfords  a very  unsteady  temperature,  is  in- 
convenient from  its  flame,  smoke,  and  soot,  and  requires  much 
attention.  The  heavy  and  dense  woods  give  the  greatest  heat, 
burn  longest,  and  leave  a dense  charcoal. 

398.  Dry  turf  gives  a steady  heat,  and  does  ^ot  require  so 
much  attention  as  wood  ; but  it  consumes  fast,  its  smoke  is  co- 
pious and  penetrating,  and  the  empyreumatic  smell  which  it 
imparts  to  every  thing  it  comes  in  contact  with,  adheres  to 
them  with  great  obstinacy.  The  heavy  turf  of  marshes  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  light  superficial  turf. 

399.  Coal  is  the  fuel  most  commonly  used  in  this  country. 
Its  heat  is  considerable  and  sufficiently  permanent,  but  it  pro- 
duces much  flame  and  smoke. 

400.  Charcoal,  especially  of  the  dense  woods,  is  a very  con- 
venient and  excellent  fuel.  It  burns  without  flame  or  smoke, 
and  gives  a strong,  uniform,  and  permanent  heat,  which  may 
be  easily  regulated,  especially  when  it  is  not  in  too  lai'ge  pieces, 
and  is  a little  damp.  But  it  is  costly,  and  burns  quickly. 

401.  Coke,  or  charred  coal,  possesses  similar  properties  with 
charcoal ; it  is  less  easily  kindled,  but  is  capable  of  producing  a 
higher  temperature,  and  burns  more  slowly. 

402.  When  an  open  grate  is  used  for  chenrical  purposes,  it 
should  be  provided  with  cranes  to  support  the  vessels,  that  they 
may  not  be  overturned  by  the  burning  away  of  the  fuel, 

FURNACES. 

403.  In  all  furnaces,  the  principal  objects  are,  to  produce  a 
sufficient  degree  of  heat,  with  little  consumption  of  fuel,  and  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat. 

404.  An  unnecessary  waste  of  fuel  is  prevented  by  form- 
ing the  sides  of  the  furnace  of  very  imperfect  conductors  of 
caloric,  and  by  constructing  it  so  that  the  subject  operated  on 
may  be  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  fire. 

405.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  air 
wdrich  comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  quantity 
of  air  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  enters,  and  its  velocity.  The  velocity  is  increased  by 
mechanical  means,  as  by  bellows,  or  by  increasing  the  height 
and  vvidth  of  the  chimney. 

400.  The  size  and  form  of  furnaces,  and  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  are  various,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

407.  The  essential  parts  of  a furnace  are. 
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a.  A body  for  the  fuel  to  burn  in  ; 

b.  A grate  for  it  to  burn  upon ; 

c.  An  ash-pit  to  admit  air  and  receive  the  ashes ; 

d.  A chimney  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  and  vapours. 

408.  The  ash-pit  should  be  perfectly  close,  except  the  door*, 
which  should  be  furnished  with  a register-plate  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted. 

409.  The  bars  of  the  grate  should  be  triangular,  and  placed 
with  an  angle  pointed  downwards,  and  not  above  half  an  inch 
distant.  The  grate  should  be  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  body. 

■410.  The  body  may  be  cylindrical  or  eliptical,  with  apertures 
for  introducing  the  fuel  and  the  subjects  of  the  operation,  and 
for  conveying  away  the  smoke  and  vapours. 

411.  When  the  combustion  is  supported  by  the  current  of  air 
naturally  excited  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  it  is  called  a wind- 
furnace  j when  it  is  accelerated  by  Increasing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  by  bellows,  it  forms  a blast-furnace  ; and  when  the  body 
of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a dome,  which  terminates  in  the 
chimney,  it  constitutes  a reverberatory  furnace. 

412.  Furnaces  are  either  fixed,  and  built  of  fire-brick,  or  port- 
able, and  fabricated  of  plate-iron.  When  of  iron,  they  must  be 
lined  with  some  badly  conducting  and  refractory  substance,  both 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  against 
the  action  of  the  fire.  A mixture  of  scales  of  iron  and  powdered 
tiles  worked  up  with  blood,  hair,  and  clay,  is  much  recommend- 
ed ; and  Professor  Hagen  says,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  split  and 
crack  when  exposed  at  once  to  a violent  heat,  than  when  dried 
gradually,  according  to  the  common  directions.  Dr.  Black  em- 
ployed two  different  coatings.  Next  to  the  iron  he  applied 
a composition  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  charcoal,  and  one  of 
fine  clay,  first  mixed  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  and  then 
worked  up  with  as  much  water  as  permitted  the  mass  to  be 
formed  into  balls,  which  were  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace, 
and  beat  very  firm  and  compact  with  the  face  of  a broad  ham- 
mer, to  the  thickness  of  about  one  inch  and  a half  m general, 
but  so  as  to  give  an  eliptical  form  to  the  cavity.  Over  this,  an- 
other lute,  composed  of  six  or  seven  parts  of  sand,  and  one  of  clay, 
was  applied  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  thickness  of  about 
half  an  inch.  These  lutes  must  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry  before  the  furnace  is  heated,  which  should  at  first  be  done 
gradually.  They  may  also  be  lined  with  fire  bricks  of  a proper 
form,  accurately  fitted  and  well  cemented  together  before  the 
top  plate  is  screwed  on. 

413.  The  general  fault  of  furnaces  is,  that  they  admit  so 
much  air,  as  to  prevent  us  from  regulating  the  temperature, 
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which  either  becomes  too  violent  and  unmanageable,  or  when 
more  cold  air  is  admitted  than  what  is  necessary  for  supporting 
the  combustion,  the  heat  is  carried  off,  and  the  temperature  can- 
not be  raised  sufficiently.  The  superior  merit  of  Dr.  Black’s 
furnace  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the  admission  of  air 
is  regulated ; and  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  improve  it, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  its  apertures,  have  in  reality  injur- 
ed it. 

4-14.  Heat  may  be  applied  to  vessels  employed  in  chemical 
operations, 

Oy  Directly,  as  in  the  open  fire  and  reverberatory  furnace  ; 
hy  Or  through  the  medium  of  sand  ; the  sand  bath. 

Cy  Of  water  ; the  water  bath. 
dy  Of  steam  ; the  vapour  bath. 
ty  Of  air,  as  in  the  muffle. 

CHEMICAL  OPERATIONS. 

415.  In  all  chemical  operations,  combination  takes  place,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  decomposition  does  not 
also  occur.  ^ For  the  sake  of  method,  we  shall  consider  tliem  a^i 
principally  intended  to  produce 

Gy  A change  in  the  form  of  aggregation  : 
b,  Combination; 

Cy  Decomposition; 

416.  The  for-m  of  aggregation  may  be  altered  by 
Gy  Fusion  ; 

by  Vaporization ; 

Cy  Condensation  ; 
dy  Congelation ; 

Cy  Coagulation. 

417.  Liquefaction  iS  commonly  employed  to  express  the  melt- 
ing of  substances,  as  tallow,  wax,  resin,  &c.  which  pass  through 
intermediate  states  of  softness  before  they  become  fluid.  Fusion 
is  the  melting  of  substances  which  pass  immediately  from  the  so- 
lid to  the  fluid  state,  as  the  salts,  and  metals,  except  iron  and 
platinum . 

418.  Fusion  is  the  conversion  of  a solid  into  a liquid  by  the 
so  e agency  of  caloric.  Substances  differ  very  much  in  the  de- 
grees  of  their  fusibility  ; some,  as  water  and  mercury,  existin'^- 
as  fluids  in  tne  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere ; while 
others,  as  the  pure  earths,  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can 
produce. 

419.  When  a substance  acquires  by  fusion  a degree  of  trans- 
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parency,  a dense  uniform  texture,  and  great  brittleness,  and  cx- 
liibits  a.  conchoidal  fracture,  with  a specular  surface,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fragments  very  sharp,  it  is  said  to  be  vitrifed. 

420.  In  general,  simple  substances  are  less  fusible  than  com- 
pounds j thus  the  simple  earths  cannot  be  melted  singly,  but 
•when  mixed,  are  easily  fused.  The  additions  which  are  some- 
times made  to  refractory  substances  to  promote  their  fusion,  are 
termed  fiiixes. 

421.  These  fluxes  are  generally  saline  bodies. 

Tire  alkalies,  potass,  and  soda,  promote  powerfully  the  fu- 
sion of  siliceous  stones  ; but  they  are  only  used  for  accurate  ^ 
experiments.  The  'white  fux  is  a mixture  of  a little  potass  j 
•with  carbonate  of  potass,  and  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potass  and  super-tajtrate 
of  potass.  When  an  oxide  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  re-  ' 
duced,  the  black  flux  is  to  be  preferred,  which  is  produced 
by  the  deflagration  of  two  parts  of  super-tartrate  of  potass, 
and  one  of  nitrate  of  potass.  It  differs  from  the  former 
only  in  containing  a little  charcoal.  Soap  promotes  fusion 
by  being  converted  by  the  fire  into  carbonate  of  soda  and 
chareoal. 

Aluminous  stones  have  their  fusion  greatly  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  sub-borate  of  soda. 

r.  Muriate  of  soda,  the  mixed  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammo-  . 
nia,  and  other  salts,  are  also  occasionally  employed.  , 

422.  An  open  fire  is  sufficient  to  melt  some  substances,  others  ! 
require  the  heat  of  a furnace. 

423.  The  vessels  in  vdrich  fusion  is  performed,  must  resist  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  operation.  In  some  instances,  an  iron  or 
copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  used,  but  most  commonly  crucibles 
are  employed.  Crucibles  arc  of  various  sizes.  The  large  cruci- 
bles are  generally  conical,  with  a small  spout  for  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out ; the  small  ones  are  trilncated  triangular  pyi-a-  , 
raids,  and  are  commonly  sold  in  nests. 

424.  The  Hessian  crucibles  are  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  . i 

and  when  good,  will  support  an  intense  heat  for  many  hours,  j 
xvitliout  softening  or  melting  v but  they  are  disposed  to  crack  | 
when  suddenly  heated  or  cooled.  This  inconvenience  may  be  j 
on  many  occasions  avoided,  by  using  a double  crucible,  and  fill-  < 
ing  up  the  interstice  with  sand,  or  by  covering  the  crucible  with  ^ 
a lute  of  clay  and  sand,  by  which  means  the  heat  is  transmitted  j 
more  gradually  and  equally.  Those  which  give  a clear  sound  | 
■when  struck,  and  arc  of  an  uniform  thickness,  and  have  a reddisli  ! 
brown  colour,  without  black  spots,  are  reckoned  the  best.  j 

425.  Wedgewood’s  crucibles  arc  made  of  clay  mixed  with 
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baked  clay  finely  pounded,  and  are  in  every  respect  superior  to 
the  Hessian,  but  they  are  very  expensive. 

426'.  The  black  lead  crucibles,  formed  of  clay  and  plumbago, 
are  very  durable,  resist  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  may 
be  repeatedly  used,  but  they  are  destroyed  when  saline  substan- 
ces are  melted  in  them,  and  suffer  combustion  when  exposed 
red  hot  to  a cuiTcnt  of  air. 

427.  When  placed  in  a furnace,  crucibles  should  never  be  set 
upon  the  bars  of  the  grate,  but  always  upon  a support.  Dr. 
Kennedy  found  the  hottest  part  of  a lurnace  to  be  about  an  inch 
above  the  grate.  They  may  be  covered,  to  prevent  the  fuel  or 
aslics  from  falling  into  them,  with  a lid  of  the  same  materials, 
or  with  another  crucible  inverted  over  them.' 

428.  When  the  fusion  is  completed,  the  substance  may  be 
either  permitted  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  or  poured  into  a heat- 
ed mould  anointed  with  tallow,  never  u ith  oil,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  covered  witli  a thin  coating  of  chalk,  which  is  ap- 
plied by  laying  it  over  with  a mixture  of  chalk  diffused  in  water, 
and  then  evaporating  the  water  completely  by  heat.  To  prevent 
the  crucible  from  being  broken  by  cooling  too  rapidly,  it  should 
be  either  replaced  in  the  furnace,  to  cool  gradually  with  it,  or 
covered  with  some  vessel  to  prevent  its  being  exposed  immedi- 
ately to  the  air. 

429.  Fusion  is  performed  with  the  intentions, 

<7.  Of  weakening  the  attraction  of  aggregation, 

1.  To  facilitate  mechanical  division 
■2.  To  promote  chemical  action. 
b.  Of  separating  from  each  other,  substances  of  different 
degrees  of  fusibility. 

430.  VaporiT^ation  is  the  conversion  of  a solid  or  fluid  into  va- 
pour by  the  agency  of  caloric.  Although  vaporabilltv  be  merely 
a relative  term,  substances  are  said  to  be  permanently  elastic,  vo- 
latile, or  fixed.  The  permanently  clastic  fluids  or  gases  arc  tliose 
which  cannot  be  condensed  into  a fluid  or  solid  lonn  by  any  ab- 
straction of  caloric  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Fixed  sub- 
stances, on  the  contrary,  are  those  which  cannot  be  converted 
into  vapour  by  great  increase  of  temperature.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  has  a very  considerable  effect  in  varying  the  <le- 
gree  at  which  substances  are  converted  mto  vapour.  Some  solids, 
unless  subjected  to  very  great  pressure,  are  at  once  converted  in- 
to vapour,  ajthough  most  of  them  pass  through  the  intermediate 
state  of  fluidity. 

431.  Vaporization  is  employed 

a.  To  separate  substances  differing  in  volatllllty, 

b\  1 o promote  chemical  action,  by  disaggregating  thorn. 
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When  employed  with  either  of  these  views,  either 

a.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  substances  volatilized, 

1.  From  solids,  as  in  ustulation  and  charring. 

2,  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation  ; 

b.  Or  the  substances  vaporized  are  condensed  in  proper 

vessels, 

1.  In  a liquid  form,  as  in  distillation, 

2.  In  a solid  form,  as  in  sublimation; 

c.  Or  the  substances  vaporized  are  permanently  elastic,  and 

are  collected  in  their  gaseous  form,  in  a pneumatic  ap- 
paratus. 

Usiulafioir  is  almost  entirely  a metallurgic  operation,  and 
is  employed  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  contained  in  some 
metallic  ores.  It  is  performed  on  small  quantities  in  tests  placed 
within  a muffle.  Tests  are  shallow  vessels  made  of  bone  ashes, 
or  baked  clay.  Muffles  are  vessels  of  baked  clay,  of  a semi-cy- 
lindrical form,  the  flat  side  forming  the  floor,  and  the  arched 
portion  the  roof  and  sides.  The  end  and  sides  are  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  free  transmission  of  the  heated  air,  and  the 
open  extremity  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  furnace,  for  the  in- 
spection and  manipulation  of  the  process.  The  reverberatory 
furnace  is  commonly  employed  for  roasting,  and  the  heat  is  at 
first  very  gentle,  and  slowly  raised  to  redness.  It  is  accelerated 
by  exposing  as  large  a surface  of  the  substance  to  be  roasted  as 
possible,  and  by  stirring  it  frequently,  so  as  to  prevent  any  ag- 
glutination, and  to  bring  every  part  in  succession  to  the  surface. 

434.  Charring  may  be  performed  on  any  of  the  compound 
oxides,  by  subjecting  them  to  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  expel 
all  their  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  superabundant  oxygen,  while 
the  carbon,  being  a fixed  principle,  remains  behind  in  the  state 
of  charcoal.  The  temperature  necessary  for  the  operation  may 
be  produced  either  by  the  combustion  of  other  substances,  or  by 
the  partial  combustion  of  the  substance  to  be  charred.  In  the 
former  case,  thb  operation  may  be  performed  in  any  vessel 
which  excludes  tire  air,  while  it  permits  the  escape  of  the  va- 
pours formed.  In  the  latter,  the  access  of  air  must  be  regulat- 
ed in  such  a manner,  that  it  may  be  suppressed  whenever  the 
combustion  has  reached  the  requisite  degree ; for  if  continued 
to  be  admitted,  the  charcoal  itself  would  be  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  matter,  which  these  substances  always  con- 
tain. When  combustion  is  carried  this  length,  the  process  is 
termed  incineration.  The  vapours  which  afise  in  the  operation 
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of  charring,  are  sometimes  condensed,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 

tar. 

435.  Evaporation  is  the  Conversion  of  a fluid  into  vapour,  by 
its  combination  with  caloric,  In  this  process,  the  atmosphore  is 
not  a necessary  agent,  but  rather  a hinderance,  by  its  pressure. 
This  forms  a criterion  between  evaporation  and  spontaneous  eva- 
poration, which  is  merely  tlie  solution  of  a fluid  in  air. 

436.  It  is  performed  in  open,  shallow,  or  hemispherical  ves- 
sels of  silver,  tinned  copper  or  iron,  earthen-ware  or  glass.  The 
necessary  caloric  may  be  furnished  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a 
lamp,  or  a furnace,  supplied  either  directly,  or  by  the  intervention 
of  sand,  water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  substance  operated  on.  In  general, 
it  should  not  be  greater  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

437.  Evaporation  may  be, 

a.  Partial. 

1,  From  saline  fluids,  concentration. 

2,  From  viscid  fluids,  inspissation  j 
h.  Total  exsiccation  j 

% 

438.  Concentration  is  employed, 

a,  To  lessen  the  quantity  of  diluting  fluids,  deflegmatjon. 
by  As  a preliminary  step  to  crystallization. 

439.  Inspissation  is  almost  confined  to  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  ; and  as  these  are  apt  to  be  partially  decomposed  by 
heat,  or  to  become  empyreumatic,  the  process  should  always  be 
performed,  especially  towards  the  end,  in  a water  oc  vapour 
bath. 

440.  Exsiccation  is  here  taken  in  a very  limited  sense  ; for  the 
term  is  also  with  propriety  used ' to  express  the  drying  of  veget- 
ables by  a gentle  heat,  the  efflorescence  of  salts,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  moisture  from  mixtures  of  insoluble  powders  with  water, 
by  means  of  chalk-stones,  or  powdered  chalk  pressed  into  a 
smooth  mass.  At  present,  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  moisture  from  any  body  by  means  of  caloric. 

441.  The  exsiccation  of  compound  oxides  should  always  be 
performed  in  the  water  bath. 

442.  Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a glass  vessel  or  iron  ladle. 
Sometimes  they  first  dissolve  in  their  water  of  crystallizatioai^  (or 
undergo  what  is  called  the  watery  fusio?:')^  and  are  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a dry  mass  by  its  total  expulsion  *,  as  in  the  calcina- 
tion of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

443.  When  exsiccation  is  attended  with  a crackling  noise,  and 
splitting  of  the  salt,  as  in  muriate  of  soda,  it  is  termed  decrepita-' 
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tloHy  and  is  performed  by  throwing  into  a heated  iron  vessel, 
small  quantities  of  the  salt  at  a time,  covering  it  up,  and  wait- 
ing until  the  decrepitation  be  over,  before  a fresh  quantity  is 
thrown  in. 

444'.  Exsiccation  is  performed  on  saline  bodies,  to  render 
them  more  acrid  or  pulverulent,  or  to  prepare  them  for  chemical  : 
operations.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  exsiccated  to 
give  them  a solid  form,  and  to  prevent  their  fermentation. 

445.  CondensaLion  is  the  reverse  of  expansion,  and  is  produced  ; 
either, 

Oy  By  mechanical  pressure  forcing  out  the  caloric  in  a sen- 
sible form,  as  water  is  squeezed  out  of  a sponge  •,  or,  l 
by  By  the  chemical  abstraction  of  caloric,  which  is  followed  1 
by  an  approximation  of  the  particles  of  the  substance.  • | 

446.  The  latter  species  of  condensation  only  is  the  object  of  ■ 
our  investigation  at  present.  In  this  way  wc  may  be  supposed  ■ 
to  condense, 

fl,  Substances  existing  naturally  as  gases,  or  vapours  ; 
by  Substances,  naturally  solid  or  fluid,  converted  into  va- 
pours by  adventitious  circumstances. 

447.  The  former  instance  is  almost  suppositious  ; for,  except  j 

tlie  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  we  are  not  able,  by  any  dim’-  j 
nution  of  temperature,  to  reduce  the  permanently  elastic  fluids,  i 
to  a fluid  or  solid  state.  j 

448.  The  latter  instance  Is  always  preceded  by  vaporization,  j 
and  comprehends  those  operations  in  which  the  substances  va- 
porised are  condensed  in  proper  vessels.  When  the  product  is  a 
fluid,  it  is  termed  distillation  ; when  solid,  sublimation. 

44:'.  Distillation  is  said  to  be  performed. 


Vid  humiddy  when  fluids  are  the  subject  of  the  opera- 
tion j 

by  Vid  sicedy  when  solids  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  and,; 
the  fluid  product  arises  from  decomposition,  and  a new  ' 
arrangemant  of  the  constituent  principles. 

450.  The  objects  of  distillation  are, 


(ly  d^o  separate  more  volatile  fluids  from  less  volatile  fluids  ; 

or  solids  •,  j 

b.  To  promote  the  union  of  difl'erent  substances  j j 

Cy  To  generate  new  products  by  the  action  of  fire.  ! 


1 


451.  In  all  distillations,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  greater  i 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even  \ 
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to  this  degree  it  should  be  gradually  raised.  The  vessels  also  in 
which  the  distillation  is  performed,  should  never  be  filled  above 
one-half,  and  sometimes  not  above  one  fourth,  lest  the  substance 
contained  in  them  should  boil  over. 

452.  As  distillation  is  a combination  of  evaporation  and  con- 
densation, the  apparatus  consists  of  two  principal  parts  j 

dy  The  vessels  in  which  the  vapours  are  formed. 
by  The  vessels  in  which,  they  are  condensed. 

453.  The  vessels  employed  for  both  purposes  are  variously 
shaped,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted. The  first  difference  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
vapour  after  its  formation.  It  eitlier, 

a.  Descends;  distillation 
h.  Ascends;  distillation 

c.  Or  passes  off  by  the  side  ; distillation  per  latus. 


4a4.  In  the  distillation  per  descensmny  a perforated  plate,  ge- 
nerally of  tinned  iron,  is  fixed  within  any  convenient  vessel,  so 
as  to  leave  a space  beneath  it.  The  subject  of  the  operation  is 
laid  on  this  plate,  and  is  covered  by  another,  accurately  fitting 
the  vessel,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  fuel  which  is 
burnt  upon  it.  Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above,  and  the 
vapour  is  forced  to  descend  into  the  inferior  cavity,  where  it 
is  condensed.  In  this  way  the  oil  of  cloves  is  prepared,  and  on 
the  same  principles  tar  is  manufactured,  and  mercury  and  zinc 
are  separated  from  their  ores. 


455.  In  the  distillation  per  ascensum  the  vapour  is  allowed  to 
arise  to  some  height,  and  then  is  conveyed  away  to  be  condensed. 
1 he  vessel  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  tire  com- 
mon copper  still,  which  consists  of  a body  for  containing  the 
materials,  and  a head  into  which  the  vapour  ascends.  From  the 
middle  of  the  head  a tube  rises  a short  way,  and  is  tlien  re- 
flected downwards,  through  which  the  steam  passes  to  be  con- 
densed. Another  kind  of  head,  rising  to  a great  height  before 
^^l^scted,  is  sometimes  used  for  separating  fluids,  which 
differ  little  in  volatility,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  less  volatile 
vapours  would  be  condensed  and  fall  back  into  the  still,  while 
only  the  more  volatile  vapours  would  arise  to  the  top,  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  refrigeratory.  ^ The  same  object  may  be  more  conve- 
niently attained  by  managing  the  fire  with  caution  and  address. 
Ihe  greater  the  surface  exposed,  and  the  less  the  height  the  va- 
pours have  to  ascend,  the  more  rapidly  docs  the  distihution  pre- 
ceed  ; and  so  well  are  these  principles  understood  by  the..Scotch 
distillers,  that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  dis- 
cnarge  a still  containing  50  gallons  of  fluid. 
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4>56.  The  condensing  apparatus  used  with  the  common  still  is 
very  simple.  The  tube  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inserted 
into  tlie  upper  end  of  a pipe,  which  is  kept  cool  by  passing  through 
a vessel  filled  with  water,  called  the  Refrigeratory.  This  pipe 
is  commonly  made  of  a serpentine  form  ; but  as  this  renders  it 
difficult  to  be  cleaned.  Dr.  Black  recommends  a sigmoid  pipe. 
The  refrigeratory  may  be  furnished  with  a stop-cock,  that  when 
the  water  it  contains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condense  all 
the  vapour  produced,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.  From 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  the  product  of  the  distillation  drops 
into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it ; and  we  may  observe,  that 
when  any  vapour  issues  along  with  it,  we  should  either  diminish 
the  power  of  the  fire,  or  change  tlie  water  in  the  refrigeratory. 

4*57.  Circulation  was  a process  formerly  in  use.  It  consisted 
in  arranging  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  vapours  were  no  sooner 
condensed  into  a fluid  form,  than  this  fluid  returned  back  into 
the  distilling  vessels,  to  be  again  vaporized  ; and  was  effected 
by  distilling  in  a glass  vessel,  v/ith  so  long  a neck  that  the  va- 
pours were  condensed  before  they  escaped  at^the  upper  extremity, 
or  by  inverting  one  matrass  within  another. 

458.  When  corrosive  substances  are  distilled  in  this  way,  the 
cucurbit  and  alembic  are  jused  j but  these  substances  are  more 
conveniently  distilled  per  latus. 

459.  The  distillation  per  latus  is  performed  in  a retort,  or  pear- 
shaped  vessel,  having  the  neck  bent  to  one  side.  The  body  of  a 
good  retort  is  well  rounded,  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  of  an 
equal  thickness,  and  the  neck  is  sufficiently  bent  to  allow  the  va- 
pours, when  condensed,  to  run  freely  away,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  render  the  application  of  the  receiver  inconvenient,  or  to  bring 
it  too  near  the  furnace.  The  passage  from  the  body  into  the 
neck  must  be  perfectly  free  and  sufficiently  wide,  otherwise  the 
vapours  produced  in  the  retort  only  circulate  in  its  body,  with- 
out passing  over  into  the  receiver.  For  introducing  liquors  into 
the  retort  without  soiling  its  neck,  which  would  injure  the  pro- 
duct, a bent  funnel  is  necessary.  It  must  be  sufficiently  long  to 
introduce  the  liquor  directly  into  the  body  of  the  retort ; and  in 
withdrawing  it,  we  must  carefully  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper ; 
part  of  the  retort,  that  the  drop  hanging  from  it  may  not  touch ; 
the  inside  of  the  neck.  In  some  cases,  where  a mixture  of  dif- 
ferent substances  is  to  be  distilled,  it  is  convenient  and  necessary 
to  have  the  whole  apparatus  properly  adjusted  before  the  mixture 
is  made,  and  we  must  therefore  employ  a tubulated  retort,  or  a 
retort  furnished  with  an  aperture,  accurately  closed  with  a ground 
stopper. 

460.  The  tubulature  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  convex 
pai't  of  the  retort  before  it  bends  to  form  the  neck,  so  that  a fluid 
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poured  through  it  may  fall  directly  into  the  body  without  soiling 
the  neck. 

461.  Retorts  are  made  of  various  materials.  Flint-glass  is 
commonly  used  when  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  to  melt  it.  For 
distillations  which  require  excessive  degrees  of  heat,  retorts  of 
earthenware,  or  coated  (376,  d)  glass  retorts  are  employed. 
Quicksilver  is  distilled  in  iron  retorts. 

462.  I'he  simplest  condensing  apparatus  used  with  the  retort^ 
is  the  common  glass  receiver;  which  is  a vessel  of  a conical  or 
globular  form,  having  a neck  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
neck  of  a retort.  To  prevent  the  loss  and  dissipation  of  the 
vapours  to  be  condensed,  the  retort  and  receiver  may  be  accu- 
rately ground  to  each  other,  or  secured  by  some  proper  lute. 
Means  must  also  be  used  to  prevent  the  receiver  from  being 
heated  by  the  caloric  evolved  during  the  condensation  of  the  va- 
pours. It  may  cither  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  covered 
with  snow  or  pounded  ice  ; or  a constant  evaporation  may  be 
supported  from  its  surface,  by  covering  it  Vvith  a cloth,  kept 
moist  by  means  of  the  descent  of  water,  froiri  a vessel  placed 
above  it,  through  minute  syphons  of  spongy  worsted  threads. 
But  as,  during  the  process  of  distillation,  permanently  elastic 
fluids  are  often  produced,  which  would  endanger  the  breaking 
of  the  vessels,  these  are  permitted  to  escape,  either  through  a 
tubulature,  or  hole  in  the  side  of  the  roceiver,  or  rather  through 
a hole  made  in  the  luting.  (380)  Receivers 'having  a spout  issu- 
ing from  their  side,  -are  used  when  we  wish  to  keep  separate 
the  products  obtained  at  different  periods  of  any  distillation. 
For  condensing  very  volatile  fapours,  a series  of  receivers,  com- 
municating with  each  other,  termed  Adopters,  were  formerly 
used  ; but  these  are  now  entirely  superseded  by  Woulfe’s  appa- 
ratus. 

463.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a tubulated  retort,  adapted  to 
a tubulated  receiver.  With  the  tubulature  of  the  receiver,  a 
three-necked  bottle  is  connected  by  means  of  a bent  tube,  the 
further  extremity  of  which  is  immersed,  one  or  more  inches,  in 
some  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  A series  of  two  or  three  si- 
milar bottles  are  connected  with  this  first  bottle  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  middle  tubulature  of  each  bottle,  a glass  tube  is  fixed, 
having  its  lower  extremity  immersed  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  the  fluid.  The  height  of  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  must  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  t.-e  columns  of  fluid 
standing  over. the  further  extremities  of  the  connecting  tubes, 
in  all  the  bottles  or  vessels  more  remote  from  the  retort.  Tubes 
so  adjusted  are  termed  Tubes  of  Safety,  for  they  prevent  that 
reflux  of  fluid  from  the  more  remote  into  ilit  nearer  bottles,  and 
into  the  receiver  itself,  which  would  otherwise  inevitably  hap- 
pen, on  any  qondesensatien  of  vapour  taking  place  in  the  retort, 
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receiver,  or  nearer  bottles.  Dilferent  contrivances  for  the  same 
purpose  have  been  described  by  Messrs.  Welter  and  Burkitt;  and 
a very  ingenious  mode  of  connecting  the  vessels  without  lute, 
has  been  invented  by  Citizen  Girard,  but  they  would  not.be 
easily  understood  without  plates.  The  further  tubulature  of  the 
last  bottle  is  commonly  connected  with  a pneumatic  apparatus, 
by  means  of  a bent  tube.  When  the  whole  is  properly  adjusted, 
air  blown  into  the  retort  should  pass  through  the  receiver,  rise 
in  bubbles  through  the  fluids  contained  in  each  of  the  bottles, 
and  at  last  escape  by  the  bent  tube.  In  the  receiver,  those  pro- 
ducts of  distillation  are  collected,  which  are  condensable  by  cold 
alone.  The  first  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with  water,  and  the 
others  with  alkaline  solutions,  or  other  active  fluids  ; and  as  the 
permanently  elastic  fluids  produced,  are  successively  subjected  to 
the  action  of  all  of  these,  only  those  gases  will  escape  by  the 
bent  tube  which  are  not  absorbable  by  any  of  them. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS. 

464.  The  great  importance  of  the  elastic  fluids  in  modern  che- 
mistry, has  rendered  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  them  indispensable. 

465.  When  a gas  is  produced  by  any  means,  it  may  be  receiv- 
ed either, 

a.  Into  vessels  absolutely  empty  ; or, 

b.  Into  vessels,  filled  with  some  fluid,  on  which  it  exerts 
no  action. 

466.  The  first  mode  (425,  o')  of  collecting  gases,  may  be 
practised  by  means  of  a bladder,  moistened  sufficiently  to  make 
it  perfectly  pliable,  and  then  compressed  so  as  to  empty  it  en- 
tirely. In  this  state  it  may  be  easily  filled  with  any  gas.  An 
oiled  silk  bag  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  is  more  con- 
venient in  some  respects,  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  size  or  form. 

467.  Glass  or  metallic  vessels,  such  as  balloons,  may  also  be 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  gases,  by  fitting  tliem  with 
a stop-cock,  and  exhausting  the  air  from  them  by  means  of  an 
air-pump. 

468.  But  the  second  mode  (425,  b'^  of  collecting  gases  is  the 
most  convenient  and  common. 

469.  The  vessels  may  be  filled  either, 

rt,  With  a fluid  lighter  ; or, 

b.  Heavier  than  the  gas  to  be  received  into  it. 

470.  The  former  method  is  seldom  employed  j but  if  we  con- 
duct a stream  of  any  gas  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  such  as 
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carbonic  acid  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c.  to  the  bottom  of  any 
vessel,  it  will  gradually  displace  the  air,  and  fill  the  vessel. 

471.  On  the  contrary,  a gas  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air, 
such  as  hydrogen,  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  vessel  by  con- 
ducting a stream  of  it  to  the  top. 

472.  But  gases  are  most  commonly  collected  by  conducting 
the  stream  of  gas  into  an  inverted  glass-jar,  or  any  other  vessel 
filled  with  water  or  mercury.  The  gas  ascends  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  displaces  the  fluid.  In  this  way  gas  may 
be  kept  a very  long  time,  provided  a small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
be  left  in  the  vessels,  which  prevents  both  the  escape  of  the  gas, 
and  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air. 

473.  The  vessels  may  be  of  various  shapes  ; but  the  most  com- 
monly employed  are  cylindrical.  They  may  be  either  open  only 
at  one  extremity,  or  furnished  at  the  other  with  a stop-cock. 

474.  The  manner  of  filling  these  vessels  with  fluid,  is  to  im- 
merse them  completely  in  it,  with  the  open  extremity  directed  a 
little  up-wards,  so  that  the  whole  air  may  escape  from  them,  and 
then  inverting  them  with  their  mouths  do-wmwards. 

475.  For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a trough  or  cistern 
is  commonly  used.  This  either  should  be  hollowed  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  wood  or  marble  or,  if  it  be  constructed  of 
wood,  it  should  be  well  painted,  or  lined  with  lead  or  tinned 
copper.  Its  size  may  vary  very  much  ; but  it  should  contain  a 
sufficient  depth  of  fluid  to  cover  the  largest  transverse  diameter 
of  the  vessels  to  be  filled  in  it.  At  one  end  or  side,  there  should 
be  a shelf  for  holding  the  vessels  after  they  are  filled.  This  shelf 
should  be  placed  about  an  inch  and  .a  half  below  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  and  should  be  perforated  Vv^ith  several  holes,  forming 
the  apices  of  corresponding  conical  excavations  on  the  lower  side, 
through  which,  as  through  inverted  fubnels,  gaseous  fluids  may 
be  more  easily  introduced  into  the  vessels  placed  over  them.  In 
general,  the  vessels  used  with  a mercurial  apparatus  should  be 
stronger  and  smaller  than  those  for  a water-cistern. 

476.  We  should  also  have  a variety  of  glass  and  elastic  tubes 
for  conveying  the  gases  from  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  form- 
ed to  the  funnels  under  the  shelf. 

477.  Rectification  is  the  repeated  distillation  of  any  fluid. 
When  distillation  renders  the  fluid  stronger,  or  abstracts  water 
from  it,  it  is  termed  Dephlegtnation.  When  a fluid  is  distilled  off 
from  any  substance,  it  is  called  Abstraction  ; and  if  the  product 
be  redistilled  from  the  same  substance,  or  a fresh  quantity  of  tlie 
same  substance,  it  is  denominated  Cohobation. 

478.  Sublimation  differs  from  distillation  only  in  the  form  of 
the  product.  When  it  is  compact,  it  is  termed  a Sublimate ; 
when  loose  and  spongy,  it  formerly  had  the  improper  appellation 
of  Flowers.  Sublimation  is  sometimes  performed  in  a crucible, 
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and  the  vapours  are  condensed  in  a paper  cone,  or  in  another 
crucible  inverted  over  it  j sometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  a glass 
flask,  cucurbit,  or  phial,  and  the  condensation  is  effected  in  the 
upper  part  or  capital,  and  sometimes  in  a retort  with  a very  short 
and  wide  neck,  to  which  a conical  receiver  is  fitted.  The  heat 
is  most  commonly  applied  through  the  medium  of  a sand-bath  j 
and  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  vessel  is  in- 
serted in  it,  are  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  sublimation. 

479.  Congelation  is  the  reduction  of  a fluid  to  a solid  form,  in 
consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  caloric.  The  means  employed 
for  abstracting  caloric  are  the  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids,  the 
solution  of  solids,  and  the  contact  of  cold  bodies. 

480.  Coagulation  is  the  conversion  of  a fluid  into  a solid  of 
greater  or  less  consistence,  merely  in  consequence  of  a new  ar- 
rangement of  its  particles,  as  during  the  process  there  is  no  se- 
paration of  caloric  or  any  other  substance.  The  means  of  pro- 
ducing coagulation  are,  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  substances,  as  acids  and  runnets. 

COMBINATION. 

481.  Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  pat- 

tides  of  at  least  two  heterogeneous  bodies.  It  is  the  effect  re- 
sulting from  the  exertion  of  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  is  there-  ' 
fore  subjected  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity.  I 

48S.  To  produce  the  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, 

1 , That  they  possess  affinity  for  each  other  ; ! 

2,  That  their  particles  come  into  actual  contact ; 

3,  That  the  strength  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  any 
counteracting  causes  which  may  be  present. 

483.  The  principal  counteracting  causes  are,  : 

1 , The  attraction  of  aggregation  j 

2,  Affinities  for  other  substances. 

484.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  overcoming  the  action  of 
bther  affinities  will  be  treated  of  under  Decomposition. 

485.  T-he  attraction  of  aggregation  is  overcome  by  means  of  1 

1,  Mechanical  division  j 

2,  The  action  of  caloric. 

486.  Combination  is  facilitated  by  increasing  the  points  of  ac- 
tual contact. 
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1,  By  mechanical  agitation ; 

2,  By  condensation  ; compression. 

487.  The  processes  employed  for  producing  combination, 
may  be  considered, 

J,  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combined  ^ 
and 

2,  To  the  nature  of  the  compound  produced,. 

Gases, 

2,  Combine  with  gases ; 

2,  And  dissolve  fluids  or  solids  j 

3,  Or  are  absorbed  by  them. 

Fluids, 

1 , Are  dissolved  in  gases  } 

2,  Or  absorb  them  ; 

3,  Combine  with  fluids  j 

4,  And  dissolve  solids  ; 

5,  Or  are  rendered  solid  by  them. 

Solids, 

1,  Are  dissolved  in  fluids  and  ip  gases  ; or 

2,  Absorb  gases ; 

3,  And  solidify  fluids. 

488.  The  combination  of  gases  with  each  other,  in  some  in- 
stances, fakes  place  when  simply  mixed  together  : thus  nitrous 
and  oxygen  gases  combine  as  soon  as  they  come  into  contact ; in 
other  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  their  temperature  to  a 
degree  sufficient  for  their  inflammation,  either  by  means  of  the 
electric  spark,  or  the  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  as  in  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas. 

489.  When  gases  combine  with  each  other,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  diminution  of  bulk,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
condensed  into  a liquid  or  solid  form.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases  form  water ; muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  gases  form  solid 
muriate  of  ammonia.  But  when  the  combination  is  elfected  by 
ignition,  a violent  expansion,  which  endangers  the  bursting  of 
the  vessels,  previously  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  temperature. 

490.  Solution  is  the  diminution  of  aggregation  in  any  solid  ov 
fluid  substance,  in  consequence  of  its  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination. The  substapce,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  whose  aggre- 
gation is  lessened,  is  termed  th£  Solvend  ; and  the  substance,  by 
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whose  agency  the  solution  is  effected,  is  often  called  the  Men- 
struum or  LSoIvent, 

49 1 . Solution  is  said  to  be  performed  via  humidd,  when  the 
natural  form  of  the  solvent  is  fluid  ; but  when  the  agency  of  heat 
is  necessary  to  give  the  solvent  its  fluid  form,  the  solution  is  said 
to  be  performed  via  sicca. 

492.  The  dissolving  power  of  each  menstruum  is  limited,  and 
is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  solvend.  The  solubility  of 
bodies  is  also  limited  and  determinate  with  regard  to  each  men- 
struum. 

493.  When  any  menstruum  has  dissolved  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  any  solvend,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But, 
in  some  cases,  although  saturated  with  one  substance,  it  is  still 
capable  of  dissolving  others.  Thus  a saturated  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  will  dissolve  a certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potass, 
and  after  that  a portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

494.  The  dissolving  pov/er  of  solvents,  and  consequently  the 
solubility  of  solvends,  are  generally  increased  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature ; and  conversely,  this  power  is  diminished  by  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  ; to  that,  from  a saturated  solution,  a sepa- 
ration of  a portion  of  the  solvend  generally  takes  place  on  any 
reduction  of  temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  use- 
ful in  many  chemical  operations,  especially  in  crystallization^ 

495.  Particular  terms  have  been  applied  to  particular  cases  of 
solution. 

496.  The  solution  of  a fluid  in  the  atmosphere  is  termed  spon- 
tanecus  evaporation.  It  is  promoted  by  exposing  a large  surface, 
by  frequently  renewing  the  air  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and 
by  increase  of  temperature. 

497.  Some  solids  have,  so  strong  an  affinity  for  water,  that 
they  attract  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
solve them.  These  are  said  to  deliquesce.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary,  retain  their  water  of  crystallization  ■w''ith  so  weak  a force, 
that  the  atmosphere  attracts  it  from  them,  so  that  they  crumble 
into  powder.  Pheso,  are  said  to  effloresce.  Both  operations  are 
promoted  by  exposing  large  surfaces,  and  by  a current  of  air  ; 
but  the  latter  is  facilitated  by  a warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by 
a cold  humid  atmosphere. 

498.  Solution  is  also  employed  to  separate  substances,  (for 
example,  saline  bodies),  which  are  soluble  in  the  menstruum, 
from  others  which  are  not.  When  our  object  is  to  obtain  the 
soluble  substance  in  a state  of  purity,  the  operation  is  termed 
iixiviation.  In  this  as  small  a quantity  of  the  menstruum  as  is 
possible  is  used.  When,  however,  solution  is  employed  to  free 
an  insoluble  substance  from  soluble  impurities,  it  is  termed  edul- 
coration,  which  is  best  performed  by  using  a very  large  ouantitv 
of  the  menstruum. 
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499.  Organic  products  being  generally  composed  of  heteroge- 
neous substances,  are  only  partially  soluble  in  the  different  men- 
strua. To  the  solution  of  any  of  these  substances,  while  the 
others  remain  undissolved,  the  term  extraction  is  applied  j and 
when,  by  evaporation,  the  substance  extracted  is  reduced  to  a 
solid  form,  it  is  termed  an  Extract,  which  is  hard  or  soft,  watery 
or  spirituous,  according  to  the  degree  of  consistency  it  acquires, 
and  the  nature  of  the  menstruum  employed. 

500.  Infusion  is  employed  to  extract  the  virtues  of  aromatic 
and  volatile  substances,  which  would  be  dissipated  by  decoction, 
and  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  separate  substances  of  easy 
solution  from  others  which  are  less  soluble.  The  process  consists 
in  pouring  upon  the  substance  to  be  infused,  placed  in  a proper 
vessel,  the  menstruum,  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  di- 
rection, covering  it  up,  agitating  it  frequently,  and  after  a due 
time,  straining  or  decanting  oh  the  liquor,  which  is  then  termed 
the  Infusion. 

501.  Maceration  differs  from  infusion,  in  being  continued  for 
a longer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  substances  which 
do  not  easily  ferment  or  spoil. 

502.  Digestion,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from  maceration  on- 
ly in  the  activity  of  the  menstruum  being  promoted  by  a gentle 
degree  of  heat.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a glass  matrass, 
which  should  only  be  filled  one  third,  and  covered  with  a piece 
of  wet  bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  more  small  holes,  so  that 
the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum  may  be  prevented  as  mmch  as 
possible,  -without  risk  of  bursting  the  vessel.  The  vessel  may 
be  heated,  either  by  means  of  the  sun’s  rays,  of  a commion  fire, 
or  of  the  sand-bath  ; and  when  the  last  is  employed,  the  vessel 
should  not  be  sunk  deeper  in  the  sand  than  the  portion  that  is 
filled.  Sometimes,  when  the  menstruum  employed  is  valuable, 
a distilling  apparatus  is  used  to  pre-yent  any  waste  of  it.  At  other 
times,  a blind  capital  is  luted  on  the  matrass,  or  a smaller  ma- 
trass is  inverted  within  a larger  one  ; and  as  the  vapour  which 
arises  is  condensed  in  it,  and  runs  back  into  the  larger,  the  pro- 
cess in  this  form  has  got  the  name  of  Circulation, 

509.  Decoction  is  performed  by  subjecting  the  substances  ope- 
rated on  to  a degree  of  heat,  which  is  suflicient  to  convert  the 
menstruum  into  vapour,  and  can  only  be  employed  wnth  advan- 
tage for  extracting  principles  which  are  not  volatile,  and  from 
substances  whose  texture  is  so  dense  and  compact  as  to  resist  the 
less  active  methods  of  solution.  When  the  menstruum  is  valu- 
able, that  portion  of  it  wdiich  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  gene- 
rally saved  by  condensing  it  in  a distilling  apparatus. 

504.  Solutions  in  alcohol  are  termed  Tinctures,  and  in  vine- 
gar or  wine,  Medicated  vinegars  or  w'incs.  The  solution  of 
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metals  In  mercury  Is  termed  Amalgamation.  The  combinations 
of  otlier  meL..ls  with  each  ether  form  Alloys. 

50 j.  Absorjnion  is  the  condensation  of  a gas  into  a fluid  or  solid 
form,  in  coiis  iquence  of  its  combination  with  a fluid  or  so  id.  It 
is  frtcilitated  by  increase  of  surface  and  agitation  ; and  the  power 
of  absorption  in  fluids  is  much  increased  by  compression  and  di- 
minution of  temperature,  although  in  every  instance  it  be  li- 
mited and  determinate.  Dr.  Nooth  invented  an  i'genious  appa- 
ratus for  combining  gases  with  fluids,  and  Messrs.  Schweppe, 
Henry,  Paul,  and  Cuihbertson,  have  very  advantageously  em- 
ployed compression. 

506  Fluids  often  become  solid  by  entering  Into  combination 
wnth  solids,  and  this  change  is  always  accompanied  by  consider- 
able increase  of  temperature,  as  in  the  slaking  of  lime. 

DECOMPOSITION. 

507.  Decomposition  is  the  separation  of  bodies  which  were  che- 
mically combined. 

508.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  substances  pos- 
sessing a stronger  affinity  for  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of 
the  compound,  than  these  possess  for  each  other. 

509.  Decomposition  has  acquired  various  appellations,  accord- 
ing to  the  phenomena  which  accompanjr  it. 

510.  Dissolution  differs  from  solution  in  being  accompanied 
by  the  decomposition,. or  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  substance 
dissolved.  • hus,  we  correctly  say,  a solution  of  lime  in  muria- 
tic acid,  and  a dissolution  of  chalk  in  muriatic  acid. 

511.  Sometimes  a gas  is  separated  during  the  action  of  bodies 
on  each  other.  When  this  escapes  with  considerable  violence 
and  agitation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  termed  ef'ervescetice.  The  gas  is 
very  frequently  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  but  at 
other  tinges  is  either  collected  in  a pneumatic  apparatus,  or  made 
to  enter  into  some  new  combination.  The  vessels  in  which  an 
effervescing  mixture  is  made,  should  be  high  and  sufficiently 
large,  to  prevent  any  loss  of  the  materials  from  their  running 
over  ; and  in  some  cases  the  mixture  must  be  made  slowly  and 
gradually. 

512.  Is  the  reverse  of  solution,  It  comprehends 
all^  those  processes  in  which  a solid  is  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  a solution.  The  substance  separated  is  termed  a Preci- 
pitate, if  it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  ; or  a Cream,  if  it 
swim  above  it.  Precipitation,  like  solution,  is  performed  either 
via  humidd,  or  vid  siccd. 

513.  The  objects  of  precipitation  are, 

1.  The  separation  of  substances  from  solutioDS  in  which 
they  are  contained ; 
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2,  The  purification  of  solutions  from  precipitable  ImpurUiess 

3,  The  formation  of  new  combinations. 

5H.  Precipitation  is  effected, 

1,  By  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  solvent  by  evaporation; 

2,  By  diminishing  its  solvent  power,  as  by  reduction  of 
temperature,  or  dilution  j 

3,  Or  by  the  alddition  of  some  chemical  agent,  which  from 
its  more  powerful  affinities, 

a,  Either  combines  with  the  solvent,  and  precipitates  the 
solvend, 

* b,  Or  forms  itself  an  insoluble  compound  with  some  con~ 
stituent  of  the  solution. 

515.  The  two  first  means  of  precipitation  have  been  already 
aoticed.  Indeed  they  are  rarely  considered  as  instances  of  pre- 
cipitation, as  the  effect  is  gradual,  and  the  precipitated  matter 
most  commonly  assumej  determinate  figures. 

516.  In  performing  it  in  the  last  manner,  we  may  observe  the_ 
following  rules  ; 

1,  The  solution  and  precipitant  must  possess  the  requisite 
degree  of  purity. 

2,  'Fhe  solution  should  be  perfectly  saturated,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary consumption  of  the  solvent  or  precipitant. 

3,  The  one  is  to  be  added  slowly  and  gradually  to  the  other. 

4,  After  each  addition,  they  are  to  be  tlioroughly  misted  by 
agitation. 

5,  We  must  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  after  we  think 
that  enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been  added,  and  try  a 
little  of  the  clear  solution,  by  adding  to  it  some  of  the 
precipitant  •,  if  any  precipitation  takes  place,  we  have  not 
added  enough  of  the  precipitant.  This  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  avoid  loss,  but  in  many  instances, 
the  precipitant,  if  added  in  excess,  re-dissolves  or  com* 
bines  with  the  precipitate. 

517.  After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  fluid  by  some  of  tlie  means 
already  noticed. 

518  When  the  precipitate  is  the  chief  object  of  our  process, 
and  when  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is  often  advisable  to  di- 
lute, to  a considerable  degree,  both  the  solution  and  precipitant, 
before  performing  the  operation.  When  it  is  only  difficultly  so- 
luble, we  must  content  ourselves  with  washing  the  precipitate, 
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after  it  is  separated  by  filtration.  In  some  cases  the  separation 
of  the  precipitate  is  much  assisted  by  a gentle  heat. 

519.  Crystallization  is  a species  of  precipitation,  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  solvend,  on  separating  from  tlie  solution,  assume 
certain  determinate  forms. 

520.  The  conditions  necessary  for  crystallization  are, 

1,  That  the  integrant  particles  have  a tendency  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a determinate  manner,  when  acted  on  by 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  ; 

2,  That  they  be  disaggregated,  at  least  so  far  as  to  possess 
sufficient  mobility  to  assume  their  peculiar  arrangement ; 

3,  That  the  causes  disaggregating  them  be  slowly  and  gra- 
dually removed. 

521.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  in  the  forms  of 
crystals,  M.  Hauy  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  there  are  only 
three  forms  of  the  integrant  particles  : 

1,  The  parallelopiped. 

2,  The  triangular  prism. 

3,  The  tetrahedron. 

522.  But  as  these  particles  may  unite  in  different  ways,  either 
by  their  faces  or  edges,  they  will  compose  crystals  of  various 
forms, 

523.  The  primitive  forms  have  been  reduced  to  six  : 

1,  The  parallelopiped. 

2,  The  regular  tetrahedron. 

3,  The  octahedron  with  triangular  faces. 

4,  The  six-sided  prism. 

5,  The  dodecahedron  terminated  by  rhombs. 

6,  The  dodecahedron  with  isosceles  triangular  faces. 

524.  Almost  all  substances,  on  crystallizing,  retain  a portion 
of  water  combined  with  them,  which  is  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence as  crystals,  and  is  therefore  denominated  water  of  crystal- 
lization. Its  quantity  varies  very  much  in  different  crystallized 
substances. 

525.  The  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  dlsag-' 
gregated,  so  as  to  admit  of  crystallization,  are  solution,  fusion, 
vaporization,  or  mechanical  division  and  suspension  in  a fluid 
medium. 

526.  The  means  by  which  the  disaggregating  causes  are  re- 
moved, are,  evaporation,  reduction  of  temperature,  and  rest. 

527.  When  bodies  are  merely  suspended  in  a state  of  extreme 
mechanical  division,  nothing  but  rest  is  necessary  for  their  crys- 
tallization. 
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528.  When  they  are  disaggregated  by  fusion  or  vaporization* 
he  regularity  of  their  crystals  dependi>  on  the  slowness  with 
rhich  their  temperature  is  reduced  ; for  if  cooled  too  quickly, 
heir  particles  have  not  time  to  arrange  themselves,  and  are  con- 
erted  at  once  into  a confused  or  unvaried  solid  mass.  "Ihus 
;lass,  which,  when  cooled  quickly,  is  so  perfectly  uniform  in 
ts  appearance,  when  cooled  slowly,  has  a crystalline  texture. 
3ut  in  order  to  obtain  crystals  by  means  of  fusion,  it  is  often 
lecessary,  after  the  substance  has  begun  to  crystallize,  to  re- 
nove  the  part  which  remains  fluid,  for  otherwise  it  would  fill 
ip  the  interstices  among  the  crystals  first  formed,  and  give  the 
,vhole  the  appearance  of  one  solid  mass.  Thus,  after  a crust 
las  formed  on  the  top  of  melted  sulphur,  by  pouring  off  the  still 
luid  part,  we  obtain  regular  crystals. 

529.  The  means  by  which  bodies,  which  have  been  disaggre- 
gated by  solution,  are  made  to  crystallize  most  regularly,  vary 
iccording  to  the  habitudes  of  the  bodies  with,  their  solvents  and 
:aloric. 

530.  Some  saline  substances  are  much  more  soluble  ia  hot 
than  in  cold  water  ; therefore,  a boiling  saturated  solution  of 
any  of  these  will  dcposite,  on  cooling,  the  excess  of  salt,  which 
it  is  unable  to  dissolve  when  cold.  These  salts  commonly  con- 
tain much  water  of  crystallization. 

531-  Other  salts  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  v/ater  and  therefore  their  solutions  must  be  eva- 
porated, either  by  heat,  or  spontaneously.  These  salts  com- 
monly contain  little  water  of  crystallization. 

532.  The  beauty  and  size  of  the  crystals  depend  upon  the  pu- 
rity of  the  solution,  its  quantity,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  evaporation  and  cooling. 

533.  When  the  salt  is  not  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  by  means  of  gentle  evaporation,  a succession  of  pellicles 
are  formed  on  the  top  of  the  solution,  which  either  are  removed, 
or  permitted  to  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight ; and  the 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  crystaMization  be  completed. 

534.  But  when  the  salt  is  capable  of  crystallizing  on  cooling, 
the  evaporation  is  only  continued  until  a drop  of  the  solution, 
placed  upon  some  cold  body,  shews  a disposition  to  crystallize, 
or  at  farthest  only  until  the  first  appearance  of  a pellicle.  The 
solution  is  then  covered  up,  and  set  aside  to  cool,  and  the  more 
slowly  it  cools,  the  more  regular  are  the  crystals.  The  mother- 
water,  or  solution  which  remains  after  the  crystals  are  formed, 
may  be  repeatedly  treated  in  the  same  way  as  long  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  any  more  salt. 

535.  When  very  large  and  beautiful  crystals  are  wanted,  they 
may  be  obtainal  by  laying  well-formed  crystals  in  a saturated 
solution  of  the  same  salt,  and  turning  them  every  day.  In  this 
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way  their  size  may  be  considerably  increased,  though  not  with- 
out limitation,  for  after  a certain  time  they  grew  smaller  instea4 
•f  larger. 

536.  Crystallization  is  employed, 

1,  To  obtain  crystallizable  substances  in  a state  of  purity; 

2,  To  separate  them  from  each  other,  by  taking  advantage, 
of  their  different  solubility  at  different  temperatures. 

OXYGENIZSMENT. 

537.  The  combination  of  oxygen  is  the  object  of  many  che- 
mical and  pharmaceutical  processes. 

538.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  combination,  the  oxygen- 
izement  may  take  place,  either 

«,  Without  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  to  express 
which  there  is  no  other  than  the  generic  term  oxyge-- 
nizement ; or 

4,  With  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  combustion. 

1,  In  substances  which  remain  fixed  at  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  for  their  combustion,  there  is  no 
other  more  specifn.  term  ; 

2,  In  substances  which  exist  as  gases,  or  are  previous- 
ly reduced  to  the  state  of  vapour  by  the  tempera- 
ture necessary,  it  is  termed  infiammation  ; and  if  it 
proceed  with  very  great  violence  and  rapidity,  dr- 
fiagration. 

539.  Combustion  and  inflammation  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

540.  Deflagration^  from  its  violence,  must  always  be  perform- 
ed with  caution.  The  common  mode  of  conducting  this  pro- 
cess is,  to  introduce  the  substances  to  be  deflagrated  together 
into  any  convenient  vessel,  commonly  an  iron  pot,  or  crucible, 
heated  to  redness.  But  to  obviate  any  inconvenience,  and  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  process,  they  are  previously  made  per- 
fectly dry,  reduced  to  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
The  compound  is  then  deflagrated  gradually,  generally  by  spoon- 
fuls ; but  we  must  take  care  always  to  examine  the  spoon,  lest 
a spark  should  adhere  to  it,  which  might  set  fire  to  the  whole 
mass.  During  the  process,  the  portion  introduced  should  be 
frequently  stirred. 

541.  The  oxygen  necessary  for  the  processes  may  be  derived 
from  the  decomposition 

o.  Of  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air ; 

hi  Of  oxides,  particularly  water  ; 
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f,  Of  acids  and  their  combinations,  especially  the  oxygeniz- 
ed muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

'542.  The  different  modes  of  oxygenizement  are  intended 
ither 

c,  To  produce  heat  and  light ; 

by  To  obtain  an  oxygenized  product ; 

1,  An  oxide,  when  the  process  may  be  termed 

Oxid'vzement’y 

2,  An  acid.  Acidification. 

c.  To  remove  an  oxygenizable  substance, 

543.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  never,  unless  for 
xperiment,  oxygenized  as  simple  substances. 

544.  Sulphur  is  converted  Into  sulphuric  acid  by  burning  it 
a leaden  chambers,  or  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitrate  of  potass  ; 
nd  phosphorus  is  acidified  by  inflammation  in  the  atmosphere. 

545.  Of  all  the  simple  oxygenizable  substances,  the  metals 
ire  most  frequently  combined  with  oxygen  ; and  as,  in  conse- 
juence  of  this  combination,  they  lose  their  metallic  appearance, 
hey  were  formerly  said  to  be  calcined  or  corroded. 

546.  Metals  differ  very  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they 
re  oxygenized  by  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas.  For  some,  as  iron 
nd  manganese,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
uflBcient ; others,  as  gold  and  platinum,  scarcely  undergo  any 
hange  in  the  most  violent  heat.  The  operation  is  performed 
ly  heating  them  to  the  requisite  temperature,  and  exposing  them 

0 the  action  of  the  air  ; and  on  the  fusible  metals  it  is  promot- 
d by  stirring  them  when  melted. 

547.  Metals  also  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  action  upon  wa*> 
er.  They  are  either  capable  of  decomposing  water, 

c,  At  ordinary  temperatures,  as  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  &C. 

by  At  elevated  temperatures,  as  antimony  and  tin  ; or, 

Cy  When  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  by  an  acid  or  an  al- 
kali, as  copper,  lead,  bismuth  ; or,  lastly, 

dy  They  are  incapable  of  decomposing  it,  as  gold,  silver, 
mercury,  platinum. 

548.  The  oxygenizement  of  metals  by  water  Is  promoted  by 
le  action  of  air.  Iron,  for  example,  is  more  quickly  rusted  by 
eing  merely  moistened  with  water,  than  when  totally  immersed 

1 water 

549.  But  the  acids  are  the  most  powerful  agents  in  oxygeniz- 
ig  metals.  They  act  in  two  ways,  either 

1.  By  enabling  them  to  decompose  water. 

2,  By  being  decomposed  themselves. 
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550.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  very  few  metals,  unlesi 
assisted  by  considerable  increase  of  temperature  ; but  it  power, 
fully  promotes  the  decomposition  of  water. 

55 1 . Nitidc  acid  is  decomposed  by  many  of  the  metals  with  verj 
great  violence,  proceeding,  in  some  instances,  even  to  inflammai 
tion.  It  also  oxygenizes  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  whicli 
they  are  susceptible.  It  seldom  produces  the  decomposition  d 
water. 

552.  Muriatic  acid  is  never  decomposed,  and  only  acts  on 
those  metals  capable  of  decomposing  water. 

553.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  resembles  the  nitric,  both  in 
the  violence  of  its  action,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  carries 
the  oxygenizement  of  the  metals. 

554'.  The  metals  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxy- 
genizement, some  of  them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  generaf, 
they  are  more  oxygenized  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pro, 
cess.  When  proceeding  too  slowly,  it  may  be  accelerated  by 
heat ; when  too  violent,  it  must  be  checked  by  diminution  of 
temperature,  as  by  plunging  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
performing  into  cold  v/ater. 

■ 555.  When  the  degree  of  oxygenizement  is  not  very  great^ 
the  oxide  formed  generally  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid 
employed,  and  forms  a metallic  salt ; but  when  carried  to  its 
highest  degree,  the  oxide  is  often  insoluble. 


DISOXYGENIZEMENT  OF  METALLIC  OXIDES  AMD  ACIDS. 


556.  This  process  was  formerly  termed  reduction.,  from  its  re^ 
Storing  the  metals  to  their  metallic  splendour,  and  is  performed  by, 
causing  some  body  to  act  upon  them,  which  has  a greater  affini- 
ty for  oxygen  than  they  have.  The  different  metals  themselves' 
vary  very  much  In  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  so  that  they  are^ 
reduced  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold,  silver,^ 
platinum,  and  mercury,  arc  reduced  by  merely-  exposing  them^ 
to  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  in  close  vessels.  I he  oxygen  atl 
this  temperature  has  a greater  affinity  for  caloric  than  for  thej 
metals,  and  is  therefore  driven  off  in  the  form  of  very  pure  oxy-i 
gen  g.,3. 

557.  1 he  other  metallic  oxides  wdiich  resist  the  simple  action] 

of  heat,  may  be  reduced  by  melting  them  in  contact  with  char-i 
coal,  or  substances  which  may  be  charred,  such  as  oil,  fat,  roxl 
sin,  pitch,  &c.  Besides  the  charcoal,  different  saline  fluxes  arej 
also  added,  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  oxide.  S 

558.  'rhe  oxide  to  be  reduced  is  mixed  with  a sufficient  quaii-jj 
tity  of  any  of  these  substances,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  aj 
crucible,  which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  charcoal  powder,  to 


prevent  entirely  the  access  of  the  air,  and  exposed  for  a lengthy 
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if  time  to  a sufRciently  high  temperature,  when  a button  of  the 
netal  will  commonly  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
Jpon  the  volatile  metals,  such  as  arsenic  and  zinc,  this  opera- 
ion  must  be  performed  in  a distilling  or  subliming  apparatus, 
iome  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those  of  platinum,  columbium, 
$cc.  cannot  be  reduced,  from  our  being  unable  to  produce  a de- 
cree of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  them. 

559.  Metals  may  be  also  obtained  from  the  metallic  salts,  by 
nserting  in  a solution  of  these  a plate  of  another  metal,  possess- 
ng  a stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  and  for  the  acid.  'I  hus  cop- 
ier is  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arsenic  by  zinc.  We  must  on- 
y take  care  that  the  two  metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  for 
:ach  other,  as  in  that  case  an  alloy  is  commonly  produced.  For 
jxample,  when  mercury  is  placed  in  a solution  of  silver,  a crys- 
:alized  amalgam  of  silver  is  obtained,  formerly  called  the  Arbor 
Dianae. 

560.  The  compound  oxides  may  be  further  oxygenized,  by 
seating  them  with  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  various  oxides  and 
acids  are  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  operated 
on,  the  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  the  inode  of  conducting  the 
process. 

561.  They  also  undergo  changes  by  gradually  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  cases,  this  combination 
is  attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have  been  class- 
ad  under  the  term  fermentation. 

562.  There  are  several  species  of  fermentation,  which  have 
aeen  named  from  the  products  they  afford. 

1,  The  saccharine,  which  produces  sugar. 

2,  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine,  beer,  and  similar 

fluids. 

3,  The  panary,  which  produces  bread. 

4,  The  acetous,  which  produces  vinegar. 

5,  The  putrefactive,  which  produces  ammonia. 

563.  The  same  substances  are  sometimes  capable  of  undergo- 
ing the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth ; or  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  successively,  but  never  in  a retrograde  order. 

564.  The  conditions  necessary  for  all  of  them  are, 

1,  The  presence  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  fermentable 

matter ; 

2,  The  presence  of  a certain  proportion  of  water  ; 

3,  The  contact  of  atmospheric  air ; and, 

4,  A certain  temperature. 

565.  The  saccharine  fermentation. — The  seeds  of  barley,  when 
noistened  with  a certain  quantity  pf  water,  and  exposed  to . the 
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contact  of  the  atmospheric  air,  at  a temperature  of  not  less  than  i 
SO  , swell,  and  shew  marks  of  incipient  vegetation,  by  pushing- 
forth  the  radicle.  If  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be  checked, ! 
by  exposing  them  to  a considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  drying 
them  thoroughly,  the  insipid  amylaceous  matter,  of  which  the 
Seeds  principally  consisted,  will  be  found  to  be  changed  in  part 
into  a sweet  saccharine  substance.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  in 
contact  with  the  seeds,  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the 
seeds  ; and  there  is  a considerable  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
fermenting  mass,  even  to  such  a degree  as  sometimes  to  set  it 
on  fire.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  maturation  of  fruits  ; 
in  the  cookery  of  some  roots  and  fruits,  and  during  the  heating 
of  hay,  when  put  up  too  wet. 

566.  The  vinous  fermentation. — ^The  conditions  necessary  for 
the  vinous  lermentation,  are  the  presence  of  proper  proportions 
of  sugar,  acid,  extract,  and  water,  and  a temperature  of  about 
70°.  When  these  circumstances  exist,  an  intestine  motion  com- 
mences in  the  fluid  j it  becomes  thick  arid  muddy,  its  tempera- 
ture increases,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved.  After  a time 
the  fermentation  ceases,  the  feces  rise  to  the  top,  or  subside  to 
the  bottom,  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  it  has  lost  its  saccharine 
taste,  and  assumed  a new  one,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  dimin- 
ished. If  the  fermentation  has  been  complete,  the  sugar  is  en-  : 
tirely  decomposed,  and  the  fermented  liquor  consists  of  a large  | 
proportion  of  water,  of  alcohol,  of  malic  acid,  of  extract,  of  1 
essential  oil,  and  colouring  matter.  The  substances  most  com-  I 
monly  subjected  to  this  fermentation  are  must,  which  is  the  ex-  j 
pressed  juice  of  the  grape,  and  which  produces  the  best  wines  ; ' 
the  juice  of  the  current  and  gooseberry,  which,  with  the  addi-  j 
tion  of  sugar,  form  our  home-made  wines;  the  juices  of  the  | 
apple  and  pear,  which  give  cyder  and  perry ; and  an  infusion  of  j 
malt,  which,  when  fermented  with  yeast,  forms  beer.  The  I 
briskness  and  sparkling  of  some  of  these  liquors  depend  on 
their  being  put  into  close  vessels  before  the  fermentation  is  com-  | 
pleted,  by  which  means  a portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re-  ] 
tained.  | 

567.  The  acetous  fermentation. — All  vinous  liquors  are  suscep-  j 
tible  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  exposed  to  | 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a temperature  not  less  than  70°.  ! 
An  intestine  motion  and  hissing  noise  sensibly  take  place  in  the  j 
fluid,  it  becomes  turbid,  with  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its  | 
temperature  increases  ; it  exhales  a pungent  acid  smell,  without  ! 
any  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  these  phe-  ! 
nomena  cease  ; the  temperature  decreases,  the  motion  subsides,  | 
and  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  having  deposited  a sediment  and  ■ 
red  glairy  matter,  wldch  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessclvc  ; 
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Daring  this  process,  the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  disappear  en- 
tirely, oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  acetous  acid  formed. 

568.  The  pannry  and  colouring  fermentation — is  less  understood 
than  those  already  described.  A paste  of  wheat-flour  and  wa- 
ter, exposed  at  a temperature  of  65°,  swells,  emits  a small  quan- 
tity of  gas,  and  acquires  new  properties..  The  gluten  disappears, 
and  the  paste  acquires  a sour  disagreeable  taste.  If  a just  pro- 
portion of  this  fermented  paste  or  leaven,  or  what  is  still  better, 
if  some  barm  be  formed  into  a paste  with  wheat-flower  and  wa- 
ter, the  same  fermentation  is  excited,  without  the  disagreeable 
taste  being  produced  ; the  gas  evolved  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing  by  the  viscidity  of  the  paste,  which  therefore  swells,  and  if 
baked,  forms  light  spongy  bread. 

569.  The  putrefactive  fermentation. — Although  vegetable  sub- 
stances, when  they  are  destroyed  by  spontaneous  decomposition, 
are  said  to  putrify,  -we  shall  consider  this  fermentation  as  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  animal  substances,  or  those  which  contain  ni- 
trogen as  an  elementary  principle.  The  essential  conditions  of 
putrefaction  are’i^ufnidity,  and  a temperature  between  4-5°  and 
1 10°.  The  presence  of  air,  the  duninution  of  pressure,  and 
the  addition  of  ferments,  are  not  essential,  but  accelerate  its 
progress.  The  smell  is  at  first  insipid  and  disagreeable,  but  af- 
terwards insupportably  fetid,  although  the  fetor,  for  a time,  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  mixture  of  an  ammoniacal  odour. 
Liquids  become  turbid  and  flocculent.  Soft  substances  melt 
down  into  a gelatinous  mass,  in  which  there  is  a kind  of  gentle 
motion  and  swelling  up,  from  the  slow  and  scanty  formation  of 
elastic  fluids.  Solids,  beside  the  general  spftening,  exude  a se- 
rosity  of  various  colours,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  mass  dis- 
solves, the  swelling  ceases,  the  matter  settles,  and  its  colour 
deepens  ; at  last  its  odour  becomes  somewhat  aromatic,  its  ele- 
ments are  finally  dissipated,  and  there  remains  only  a kind  of 
fat,  viscid,  and  still  fetid  mould.  The  products  of  putrefaction 
are  earburetted,  sulphuretted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gases,  water,  ammonia,  azote,  and  carbonic  acid.  These  are 
all  dissipated  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour.  When  in  contact 
with  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed.  Acetic  acid,  a fatty  matter,  a 
soap  composed  of  this  fat  and  ammonia,  and  often  the  nitric 
acid,  fixed  by  a salifiable  base,  are  also  produced  ; and  the  ulti- 
mate remains,  besides  salts,  composed  of  acid  and  earths,  con- 
tain for  a long  time  a portion  of  fat  charry  matter 
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WEIGFITS  MEASURES. 

ENGLISH* 


APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT. 


P*und.  Ounces, 

Drams. 

Scruples, 

Grains. 

Grammes,^. 

1 » 12  = 

96  = 

288  = 

5760  = 

372.96 

1 = 

8 = 

24  = 

480  = 

3i.be 

1 = 

3 = 

60  = 

3.885 

1 = 

20  = 

1.295 

1 = 

0.06475 

AVERDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 


Pdund.  Ounces. 

Drams. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 = 16 

= 

256  = 

7000  = 

453.25 

1 

= 

16  = 

437.5  = 

28.32 

37.975  = 

1.81 

WIXE  MEASURE. 

Hal,  Pints, 

Ounces, 

Drams, 

Cub.  Inch. 

Litres. 

1 rs=  8 = 

128 

= 1024 

— 231  = 

3.78515 

1 = 

16 

= 128 

= 28.875  = 

0 47398 

1 

= 8 

= 1.8047  = 

0.02957 

1 

= 0.2256  = 

0.00396 

V,  15'. — Thf  ale-jallon  contains  2S2  cnbical  inchas. 
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Reduction  of  the  Ounce  Measures  used  by  Dr.  Priestley  to 

Cubical  Inches. 


Ounce  lUeasuret. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1000 


French  Cubical  Inches, 

1.567 

3.134 

4.701 

6.268 

7.835 

9.402 

10.969 

12.536 

14,103 

15.670 

31.340 

47.010 

62.630 

78.350 

94.020 

109.690 

125.360 

141.030 

156.700 

1567.000 


English  Cubical  Inchss. 

1.898 

3.7gG 

5.694 

7.592 

9.490 

11.388 
13.286 
15.184 
17-082 
I8.98O 
37.960 
56,940 
75.920 
94.900 
113.880 
132.860 
151.840 
170.820 
1 89. 800 
1 898.000 


Correspondence  between  English  and  Foreign  Weights  and 

Measures. 


NEW  FRENCH. 

/ employ,  as  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  measures,  a t^ne 

taken  from  nature  itself,  a type  as  unchangeable  as  the  globe  01! 

which  we  dwell,-to  propose  a metrical  syttem.  of  which  all  the 

' '°Seiher,  aL  of  which  the  mu5ti! 

^ easv  to  comorernd  Z ^ progression,  which  is  simple, 

easy  to  comprehend  this  is  most  assuredly  a beautiful  arLt 

^ and  sublime  idea,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we 

Such  were  the  ideas  w'hich  influenced  the  French  National  In- 
stitute, when  they  chose  as  the  base  of  the  whole  metrical  system 
he  fourth  part  ot  the  terrestrial  meridian  between  the  equator  and 

he  north  pole  1 hey  adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of  thTs  arc 

denominated  and  am 
V measures,  taking  for  the  unity 

)f  the  former  the  square  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the  latter 
he  oube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  chose  for  the  un 
>f  weight,  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  which  the  same  cube  coif 
wms  when  renuced  to  a constant  state  presented  by  nature  itself- 
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and  lastly,  they  decided  that  the  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  each 
kind  of  measure,  whether  of  weight,  capacity,  surface,  or  length, 
should  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal  progression,  as  being  tlie  most 
simple,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  easy,  for  calculation,  according 
to  the  system  of  numeration  which  all  Europe  has  employed  for 
centuries. 

By  a careful  measurement  of  the  arc  between  Dunkirk  and 
Mountjoy,  they  found  the  lengtli  of  the  metre  to  be  equal  (o 
<443.296  lines  of  the  toise  of  Peru.  The  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled 
water,  taken  as  its  maximum  of  density  and  weight  hi  vacuo,  that 
is  the  unity  of  weight,  was  found  to  be  18827.15  grains  of  the  pile 
of  Charlemagne.  By  actual  comparison,  the  metre  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  39.371  English  inches  at  62°,  the  temperature  universally 
cuiployed  in  the  comparison  of  English  standards  : and  upon  these 
data  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed. 


ME.\SURES  OF  LENGTH: 

The  Metre  being  at  and  the  Foot  at  62®, 


Millimetre  = 

Centimetre  = 

Decimetre  = 

Metre  = 

Decametre  = 

Hecatometre  = 

Chiliometre  = 

Myriometre  = 


English  Inches. 

.03937 

.39371 

3.93710 

39.37100  Mil. 

393.71000  = 0 
3937,10000  = O 
39371.000G0  = 0 
393710.00000  = 6 


Fur. 

Vards. 

Feel. 

Inch. 

0 

10 

2 

97 

0 

109 

1 

I 

4 

213 

1 

10.2 

1 

156 

0 

6 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Millilitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

ITecatolitre 

Chiliolitre 

Myriolitre 


Cubic  Inches. 

.06103 

.61028 

6,10280 

Tons. 

ENGElsn. 

Hogs.  Wine  Gal.  Pints. 

61.02800 

= 0 

0 

0.  2.1133 

610.28000 

= 0 

0 

2.  5.1352< 

6102.80000 

= 0 

0 

26.419 

61028.0)000 

= 1 

0 

12.19 

610280.00000 

= 10 

1 

58.9 

MEASURES  or  WEIfiJlT, 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hecatogramme 

Chiliogramm.e 

Myriogramme 


English  Grains. 

.0154 
.1544 
1.5444 
15.4440 
154.4402  == 

1544.4023  = 

1544,4.0234  = 

1544-10.2344  = 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 
PcuTul.  Oun.  Drnm. 

O O 5.6s 

O 3 8.4 

2 3 5 

22  1 3 


J 
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Taik  shewing  the  Comparison  between  Grammes  and  Troy, 
French,  and  Nuremberg,  Apothecary  Grains. 


eirammf’. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Troy. 

Poid  de  Marc. 

Nuremberg. 

15.444 

^=3 

18.883 

16.128 

50.888 

— 

37-/6'6 

= 

32.256 

46.332 

— 

56.648 

48.384 

61.776 



75.530 

64.5(2 

77.220 

_ 

94  4 1 3. 

=== 

SO  641 

92.664 

= 

113.296 

= 

96.769 

108.108 



132  179 

==: 

1 12.1*97 

123.552 

151.062 

— 

129.026 

138.996 

169.944 

= 

145.154 

154.440 

= 

188.827 

= 

161.282 

Weights  and  Measures  used  in  France  before  the  Revolution. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  Paris  pound,  poids  de  marc  of  Charlemagne,  contains  9216 
Paris  t^rains  it  is  divided  into  l6  ounces,  each  ounce  into  8 gros,  ana 
each  grds  into  72  grains.  It  is  equal  to  7561  English  troy  grains.  ^ 
The  English  troy  pound  of  12  ounces  contains  5/00  English  troy 

crains,  and  is  equal  to  7021  Paris  grains. 

The  English  avoirdupois  pound  of  16  ounces  contains  /OOO  ILn^^iisn 

troy  grains,  and  is  equal  to  8538  Paris  grains. 

To  reduce  Paris  grains  to  English  |roy  grains, 

divide  by  - - " 1.2189 

To  reduce  English  troy  grains  to  Pans  grains, 

multiply  by  - - ■ _ 

To  reduce  Paris  ounces  to  English  troy,  divide 

by  - - ■ -n  1 V 1-015734 

To  reduce  English  troy  ounces  to  Pans,  mu.- 

tiply  by  - - ■ * 

Or  the  conversion  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  following  tables  . 


Pound. 

-Poids  du  Marc  1 = 
Apothecary 


i 


Division  of  French  IFeighls. 

Ounces.  Drams.  Scruples. 

= 16  = 128  = 384  = 

- 12  = 96  = 2S3  = 

1 = 8 = 24  = 

} ^ 3 = 

1 = 


Drains. 

9216 

0912 

57G 

72 

24 

1 


Troy  p;r. 

7561 

5G7O.5 

472.56 

59.073 

19.689 

0.82 


a 
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-Tl,  r I'  , English  Troy  to  Paris  might. 

The  English  troy  pound  of  12  ounces  = 7021 

The  troy  ounce  . _ _ * 

The  dram  of  60  grains  . . ^ 

I’lie  pemiy-weight,  or  denier,  of'?  = 

24  grains  . . f 

The  Scruple  of  20  grains  . ^ ~ 

The  grain  . 


585.0833 

73.1354 

39.254 1 

14.3784 

I.2I89 


j 


Paris  grains- 


To  reduce  English  Avoirdupois  to  Paris  Weiaht 
I lie  avoirdupois  pound  of  16  ounces,?  * 

or  7000  troy  grains  . C ~ 8538. 

The  ounce  . ^ 

= 533.0250 


Paris  grains. 


Tah/e,  shenvwg  the  Coinparis  n bet-ween  French  and  English 
(trains  ( Potd  de  Marc.)  ^ 


French  grs.  = 

= English  grs. 

English  grs. 

= French  grs. 

1 

1 0.8203 

2 

. 1.640/ 

1 

1.2189 

3 

2.4611 

2 

2.43/S 

4 

3.2815 

3 

3.656s 

5 

4.1019 

4 

4.8/5/ 



5 

6.0947 

6 

4.9223 

I 

7 

5.7427 

7.3136 

8 

6.5631 

« 1 

8.5325 

9 

/.3835 

8 

9-7515 

1 10 

8.2030 

1 

9 

in 

10.9704 

long  and  cubical  measures. 

To  reduce  Paris  running  feet,  or  inches  inf  p r u - ' 
multiply  by  . / into  English,  ^ 

English  runmng  feet,  or  inches,  into  Paris  divide  hv  V ’-®^^977 
To  1 educe  Pans  cubic  feet,  or  inches  m ^ I 

multiply  by  . . Engksh,  ^ 

English  cubic  feet,  or  inches,  to  Paris,  'divide  by  ' 5 ' 

Or  by  means  of  the  follow  ing  tables  ‘ 

TI,.P  • Measure  ,0 

" ‘ — .OO74J 
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To  reduce  English  Long  Measure  to  French. 

The  English  foot  , - — 11.2596 

The  inch  - - . - = -9383 

T-iie  l-8th  of  an  inch  - • — 

The  1-lOth  - - - - ==  -°938 

The  line,  or  l-12th  - . - = .0/82  J 


Paris  inches. 


To  reduce  French  Cube  Measure  to  English. 

"Th®  Paris  cube  J _ 1 .211278  ^ 2093.088384  > 

inches. 

The  cubic  incli  = .000700  5 feet,  or  1.211278  V 


To  reduce  English  Cube  Measure  to  French* 


The  English  cube  foot,  or  1728 
cubical  inches 
The  cubical  inch 
The  cube  tenth  - * - 


1427-4864^  French  cubical 


,8260  ( 
.00083 


inches. 


MEASURE  OF  CAPACITY. 

The  Paris  pint  contains  58. 145  f English  cubical  inches,  and  the 
English  wine-pint  contains  28.875  J cubical  inches  ; or,  the  Pariii 
pint  contains  2.0171082  English  pints,  and  the  English  pint  contains 
.49617  Paris  pints  ; hence. 

To  reduce  the  Paris  pint  to  the  English,  multiply 

by-----  - - 7 2.0171082 

To  reduce  the  English  pint  to  the  Paris,  divide  7 
The  septier  of  Paris  is  7736  French,  or  9370.45  English,  cubical 
inches  ; and  the  rauid  is  92832  French,  or  112445.4  English,  cubical 
inches. 


* To  convert  the  ■weight  of  a French  cubic  foot,  of  any  particular  sub- 
stance ^iven  in  French  srains,  into  ihe  corresponding  weight  of  an  F.nglisli 
cubic  foot  in  English  troy  grains,  multiply  the  French  grains  by  0.6713181, 
and  the  product  is  the  number  of  English  troy  grains  contained  in  an  English 
cubic  foot  of  the  same  substance. 

+ It  is  said  hv  Belidor,  Archil.  H^drog.  to  contain  31  oz.  64  grains  of 
water,  which  makes  it  58.075  English  inches  ; hut,  as  there  is  eoicsirierahle 
uncertainty  in  the  determinations  of  the  weight  of  the  French  cubical  mea- 
sure of  water,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  standards  made  use  of,  it  is 
belter  to  abide  by  Mr.  Everard’s  measure,  which  was  made  by  the  Exchequer 
standards,  and  by  llie  proiiortions  of  the  English  and  French  foot,  as  estabf 
Ijshcd  by  the  French  Academy  and  Royal  Society. 

'*■  According  to  Bcaunic,  the  Paris  pint  contains  32  French  ounces  of 
water,  at  the  temporamre  of  51.5^  of  Fahrenheit)  which  would  make  if 
equal  to  59.729  Luglish  cubical  inches. 
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Table,  shewing  the  Comparison  .between  French  and  English 

Cubical  Inches.  * 


Cjiljjc  Inches. 


Frf.nch. 


Q 

■7 

g 

9 

10 


1.2136 

2.4272 

-3.0408 

4.3544 

6.0681 

7 2817 
8.4953 
DTosg 
10.9225 
12.1300 


Cubic  Inches. 


EnglUk 

= Freic/t, 

1 

1 0.82^ 

2 

1.0479 

3 

2.4719 

4 

3.2058 

5 

4.1198 

0 

4.0438 

>T 

/ 

5.7077 

8 

0.5917 

9 

7.4157 

10 

8.239D 

Marc. 

1 


found. 

1 = 


german. 

COLOGNE  WEIGHT. 


Ounces. 

8 

1 


Drachms. 

04 

8 

1 


Pennyweights- 

250 

32 

4 

1 . = 


Troy  Grain.?'. 


nueemberg.  Or  apothecaries  weight. 
Ounces.  Drachms. 

12  = 90  = 

1=8  = 


Scruples. 

Grains. 

Troy  gr. 

288  = 

5/00 

= 5388 

24  = 

480 

= 400.5 

3 =: 

00 

= 57.5 

1 = 

20 

= 19.2 

1 

= 0.90 

Swedish  Weights  and  Measures,  used  by  Bergman  and  Schee/e. 

The  Swedish  pound,  which  is  divided  like  the  Endish  apothecirv 
or  troy,  pound,  weighs  0550  grains  troy.  ° 

according  to  Bergman,  weighs  42^50 
Swedish  grams,  and  occup.es  lOO  Swedish  cub\-al  inches^.  IW 
• kanne  ol  pm e water  weighs  48088.;] 9444  Enalish  troy  grains 

tudmal  n ch  ,s  equal  to  1 .238435  English  longitudinal  inches.  ^ 

I torn  these  data,  the  following  rules  are  deduced  ; 

-"""‘P’r  '’>■  >-a 


•Arp 
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3,  To  reduce  the  Swedish  pound,  ounce,  drachm,  scruple,  or  grain, 
to  tha corresponding  English  troy  denomination,  multiply  by  1.13S2, 
or  div  ide  by  .8/8(5. 

-J,  To  reduce  the  Swedish  kannes  to  English  wine-pints,  multiply 
by  ,152030/,  or  divide  by  (5.5/804. 

5,  The  lod,  a weight  sometimes  used  by  Bergman,  is  the  32d 
part  of  the  Swedish  pound  : therefore  to  reduce  it  to  the  English 
troy  pound,  multiply  by  .03557,  or  divide  by  28.115(5. 

( 


Relation  of  the  Pound  Weight  in  different  Countries  of  Europe 
to  each  other ift  French  Grains. 


Warsaw 

152S8 

Dantzic 

8791 

Vienna  - ^ 

10(588 

Madrid 

8656 

Amsterdam 

9258 

Frankfort  - . - 

86.50 

Geneva 

9234 

Marseilles  i- 

8054 

Paris 

921(5 

Stockholm 

8000 

Lisbon  • - ^ 

9212 

London 

7140 

Strasburgh 

9015 

German  apothecary 

6733 

Copenhagen 

8876 

Florence  and  Rome 

6386 

Berlin  - . _ 

8816 

Naples  - 

&218 

Manheim 

8804.5 

Genoa  - . 

6180 

Hamburgh 

8799-5 

Milan  - 

5400 

Cologne 

8797.5 

Venice 

5040 

dalles  of  Specific  Gravities-. 


METALS. 


Platinum 

23.000 

Gold 

19.3G1 

Tuns^tcu 

17.6 

Mercury  at  — 40'’ 

15.613 

- at  47” 

13.545 

Sulphuret  of  ditto 

'10. 

Palladium 

ll.87i 

Rhodium 

1 1.  -j- 

Lead 

11.352 

Sulphuret  of  ditto 

7. 

Silver 

10.510 

sulphuret 

7.2 

Bismuth 

9.822 

sulphuret 

6.131 

Uranium 

9. 

Copper 

8.895 

JVickcl 

8.666 

Molybdenum 

8.600 

sulphuret 

4.73 

Arsenic 

8.310 

Arsenic,  sulphuret,  red 

3.225 

■ yellow 

5.315 

Iron 

7.788 

sulphuret 

4,518 

super-sulphurcl 

4.83 

Cobalt 

7.700 

Tin 

7.290 

Zinc  * T 

• 6.861 

Manganese  .r 

6.850 

Antimony 

6.712 

• sulphuret 

4.36S 

Tellurium 

6.115 

INFLAMMABLES. 

Sulphur , native 

2.0,332 

■ melted  - 

1.9907 

Phosphorus 

1.714 

Diamond 

3.5212 

Charcoal 

o.ai 

a 
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Suljiltur’c  acid 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Acetic 

Red  Tiiiestar 

"While  ditto 

Distilled 

Phosphoric 

Citric 

Arsenious 


Pofass 

1.7083 

II 

4.6215 

1 K 

sulphate 

2.298 

Wal 

2.636 

Wat 

2.4073 

1 H 

sulphite 

1.586 

V 

nitrate 

1.933 

Wat 

1.900 

Wal 

1.9369 

II 

3.15 

F 

muriate 

1.836 

K 

carbonate 

2.012 

II 

2.749 

M 

supcrtartratc 

1.953 

H 

1.8746 

M 

tartrate 

1.5567 

II 

Soda 

1.3,36 

H 

..  — sulphate 

2.246 

Wal 

1.380 

W'at 

1.4457 

H 

muriate 

2.125 

F 

2.120 

K 

2.143 

Wat 

2.200 

H 

subborate 

1.740 

K 

J.720 

Wal 

Soda,  siibborate 

1.757  Wat 

phosphate 

1.333  H 

subcarbonate 

1.3.591  H 
1.421  K 

acetate 

2.1  H 

and  potash  tartrate  1,757  Wat 

Ammonia,  liquid 

0.9054  D 

~ muriate 

1.450  Wat 
1.453  Wal 
1.420  K 

■ — carbonate 

0.966  II 
1.824  K 
1.5026  M 
1.450  V 

Lime 

2.3908  K 
2..S7  M 
1.5233  II 

muriate 

1.76  H 

carbonate 

2.7 

Magnesia 

*..3298  K 
0.346  H 

• sulphate 

1.6603  H 

carbonate 

0.2941  H 

Barytes  - 

4.  K 

2.374  II 

muriate 

2.8257  H 

carbonate,  native  4.331 

artificial  3.763 

Alumina 

2.000  K 
0.8200  II 

(Alum)  , - 

1.7109  H 
1.719  Wal 
1.757  Wat 
1.738  F 
1.714  N 
1.736  M 

S ALIKE  SUBSTANCES, 
2.125 
1.504 
1.194 
1.0626 
1.025 
1.014 
1.010 
1.5575 
1.0315 
1.8731 


Mercury,  muriate  of 

submuriate 

phosphate 

i siibsiilpliate 

Copper,  sulphate  of 

acetate  - 

Iron,  sulphate  of 


METALLIC  SALTS. 


5.1398  H I 
4.142  Wat  i 
7.1758  H 
4.9835  H 
6.444  "Wat 
2.1943  H 
2.230  Wat 
1.779  II 
1.8399  H 
1.S80  Wal 


Lead,  sulphate 

carbonate 

acetate 

Zinc,  sulphate 


1 812  Wat 
calcined  2.636  4Vat 


1.8742  II 
7.2357 
2.315  II 
2.3953  M 
1-933  Wat 
1.912  H ■ 
1.712  X 


D Davy.  H Hassenfiatz.  K Kirvyan. 
Wat  Watior.  F Fahrenheif. 


M Musthcnbroek.  Wal  M'allerius. 
V "V'auquelio.  N Newton. 
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lOf 


80LVTION8  O?  SALTS  AT  42”  FAHBEMIEIT,  WAfSOW. 


I.Ime 

Arsenious  acid 
Subborate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  mercury  ^ 

Alum 

Sulphate  of  soda 

■ potash 

Muriate  of  soda 
Arseniatc  of  potash 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  ditto 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
Sulphate  of  copper 
iron 


— magnesia 

— zinc 


Subcarbonate  of  potash 


Saturated. 
l.OOl 
l.tl05 
1.010 
1 .03T 
1.033 
1.052 
1.054 
I.IIL8 
1.184 
1.072 
1 077 
1.095 
1.114 
1.150 
1.157 
, 1.218 
1.386 
1.534 


In  12  ffatcrs. 


1.029 

1.059 

1.026 

1.050 

1.052 

1.043 

1.045 


Acacia  primus  spinosa 
Aloes  hepatic 

socotrine 

Alouchi 

Amber  yellow,  transparent 
- opaque 


EXTRACTS,  GUMS,  RESINS. 


vr 


Ambergris 

Ammoniac 
Anime,  oriental 

occidental 

Arabic 
Arcanson 

Arcca  (Catechu?) 

Arnotto 

Asplialtura,  cohesive 

C2.I 

compact 

Assafeetida 

Baras  - .. 

Bdellium 
Benzoin 

Bitumen  of  Judea 
Cachibou 
Camphor 
Cacoutchouc 
Caraina 
Cafecha  . 

Cherry 

Copal,  opaque 

transparent 

Cork 

Dragons  blood 


1.5153 
1.3586 
1.S796 
1.0604 
1.0780 
1.0855 
1 .0834 
1.0829 
50.7800 
10.9263 
1.2071 
1.0284 
1.0426 
1.4523 
1.0857 
1.4573 
0.5956 
450 
.060 


165 
1.3275 
1.0441 
1.1377 
1.0924 
1.104 
1.0640 
0.9887 
0 9335 
1.1244 
1.4573 
1.4817 
1.1398 
1.0452 
0.2400 
1.2045 


Elemi 
Euphorbium 
Galbanum 
Galipot 
Gamboge 
Guaiac 

Lac  - « 

Honey 

Hypociste 

Liquorice 

Indigo 

Ivy 

Labdanuta 

Mastic 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Opium 

Opoponaw 

Resin  of  Jalap 

Rosin 

Sandarnc 

Sagapenum 

Sarcocot 

Scamraony  of  Aleppo 

Siiiyrua 

Inspis.satcd  jnice  of  St. 

wort 

Storax 

Sugar,  while 
Tacamahaca 
Tragacanfh 
Turpentine 
Wax,  ouarouchi 

bees 

white 

shoeroakerx 


John’s 


1.0682 
1.1244 
1.2120 
1.0819 
1.2216 
1.2289 
1.1390 
1.4.500 
1.5263 
1.7228 
0.7690 
1.2948 
1.1862 
1.0742 
1..3600 
1.1732 
1.3365 
1.6226 
1.2185 
1.072T 
I 0920 
1.200S 
1.2684 
1.2354 
1.2743 

1.5263 

1.1098 

1 .6060 

1.0463 

1.3161 

0.991 

0 8970 

0.9648 

0.9686 

0.S97 
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OILS. 

Volatile,  Fixed,  v 


Cinnamon 

1.044 

Tallow 

0.9419 

Cloves 

• 

1.036 

Fat  of  beef 

0.9232 

Lavender 

0.894 

mutton 

0.9235 

Mint 

• 

0.8982 

veal 

0.9342 

Sage 

. 

0.9016 

pork 

0.9368 

Thyme  * 

- 

0.9023 

Naphtha  - 

0.8475 

Rosemary 

0.905T 

Butter 

0.942.3 

Calamint 

• 

0.9116 

Caiva  butter 

0.8916 

Snurvygrass 

. 

0.9427 

Oil  of  filberts 

0.916 

>¥ormwood  • 

- 

0.90T3 

walnut 

0.9227 

Tansy 

- 

0.9949 

hemp-seed  • 

0.9258 

Chamomile 

0.8943 

poppies 

0.9238 

Savine 

- 

0.9294 

rape-seed 

0.9193 

Fennel 

- 

0.9294 

lint-seed 

0.9403 

1 

0.9‘J3S 

Coriander-seed 

0.8655 

ben 

0.9119 

Caraway-seed 

- 

0,9049 

beechmasT  - 

0.9176 

Dillsecd 

- 

0.912S 

— cod-fish 

0.9233 

Atriseseed 

- 

0 9867 

olives 

0.9153 

Juniper  - 

- 

0.8577 

almonds 

0.9170 

Turpentine 

- 

0.8697 

Spermaceti 

0,9433 

Amber  - 

- 

0.8867 

Orange  flower 

- 

0.8798 

, 

Hyssop 

- - 

0.8892 

WOODS,  BARKS,  &C. 

Cinchona 

- 

0.7840 

Mahogany 

1.0630 

Logifood  » 

• 

0.9130 

Red  saunders  • 

1.1280 

Madder 

- 

0.7650 

Sassafras 

0.4820 

ALCOHOI 

, ETHERS. 

Sijlphuric  ' .. 

- 

0.7396 

Acetic 

0 8664 

Nitric 

- 

0.9088 

Alcohol  - - 

0.8293 

Muriatic 

- 

0.7296 

Proof  spirit 

0.916 

Table  for  Reducing  the  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer  to  the 

Common  Standard. 


BAOSIE’s  I7YDUOMETER  FOR  LIQUIDS  LIGHTER  THAN  WATER. 

Temperature  55  Fahrenheit,  or  10°  Reaumur. 


X>eg. 

Sp,  Gr. 

Deg.  , 

Sp.  Gr, 

to 

Sp.  Gr. 

Deg. 

Sp.  Gr, 

10 

- 

1.000 

18 

.942 

26 

.892 

34 

- 

.847 

H 

. 

•990 

19 

.935 

27 

.886 

35 

- 

.842 

12 

- 

.982 

20 

.928 

28 

.880 

36 

- 

.837 

1.3 

.977 

21 

.922 

29 

.874 

37 

- 

.8.32 

14 

.970 

22 

.915 

30 

.867 

38 

- 

.827 

15 

- 

.063 

23 

••909 

31 

.871 

39 

. 

.822 

16 

• 

.955 

24 

.903 

32 

.856 

40 

- 

.817 

17 

- 

.919 

25 

.897 

93 

.85S 

. 

LIQUIDS  HEAVIER  THAN  W 

ATER. 

J)eg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Deg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Deg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Deg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

0 

1. 000 

21 

1.170 

42 

1.414 

63 

- 

1.779 

0 

.■» 

• 

1.020 

24 

- 1 .200 

45 

1.455 

66 

- 

1.813 

6 

. 

1.010 

27 

- 1 .230 

48 

1.500 

69 

. 

1 .920 

9 

_ 

1.064 

30 

- 1.261 

51 

1.517 

72 

- 

ertloo 

12 

- 

1.089 

33 

- 1.295 

54  . 

J.594 

15 

1.114 

3ti 

1 333 

57 

4.059 

18 

- 

1.140 

30 

- 1-373 

60  - 

1.717 

1 
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Comparative  Weights  of  Gaseous  Fluids. 


100  CUBI<!  INCHES. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 


French,  in  French 
grniiis. 

AVater  37419.8 

Ditto 

Atmospheric  air  46. 

Ditto 

Ovygen  Si- 

Ditto''  ' 

Ditto 

Nitrogen  44.44 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ammonia 

Ditto 

Hydrogen  3.5 

Ditto 

H)  drocarbonous  oxide 
from  camphor 
from  stagnant  water 
from  coal 
from  ether 
from  alcohol 


16. 


from  water  over  charcoal  14.5 


Olefiant  gas 
■Vapour  of  alcohol 

ether 

Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  acid 


88.18 

51.5  * 

62.1  + 
.30. 


English,  in  Troy 
grains, 

85242.2 
31. 


8,613 


21, 
20.66 
20  2 
20. 


Nitrous  oxide 
Nitric  oxide 
Ditto 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
ditto 

Sulphurous  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Ditto. 


46.5 

45.5 
50.1 
37. 

34.3 
76. 

34.286  1.36 

.38.17 

70.215  2.75 

66.  1.765 

59.8 


Lavoisier- 
Shuckburgh. 
Lavoisier. 

S.  Kirwan, 
1.11  Lavoisier. 

1.09  Kirwan. 

1.13  Davy. 

0.965  Lavoisier. 
0.985  Kirwan, 

0.98  Davy.  • 
0.586  Kirwan- 
0A8  Davy. 

0.076  Lavoisier. 
0.034  Kirwan. 

0.677  Cruickshtu^* 
0.666  Dalton. 

0 650  Dalton. 

0.645  Cr, 

0.516  Cr. 

0.467  Cr.  ‘ 

0.903  Deiman. 
2.100  Dalton. 

2.250  Dalton. 
0,965  Cr. 

1.5  Kirwan. 

1.47  Davy. 

1.613  Ditto. 

1.193  Kirwan. 
1.105  Davy. 

2.425  Ditto. 

1.205  Kirwan. 
1.231  Thenard, 
2,24  Ditto. 

1.43  Brisson. 
1.929  Kirwan. 


Standard. 
Water.  Air. 

1000.  813.5 

1000.  814.3 

1.2293  1. 

1.2279  1. 

1.365 

34.  1.35 

35.09  1.39 

1.19 

30.535  1.21 

30.45  1.20 

18.16  0,715 

18.  0.713 

0 0935 
0.1031 

0.83 


0.78 

0.632 

0.573 


1.185 

1.84 

1.802 

1.985 

1.465 

1.36 

3. 


* Of  temperature  190°  Fahr.  and  force  = 30  inches  of  mercury. 
+ Of  temperature  100“^  Fahr.  and  force  " 30  inches  of  mercury 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  THERMOMETERS 


Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  universally  used  in  this  kingdom,  la 
it  the  range  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided 
into  180  degrees  ; and  as  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  cold  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  produced  by  mixing  snow  and  muriate  of  soda,  it  was 
made  the  zero,  hence  the  freezing  point  became  32%  and  the  boiling 
point  212®. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  divides  the  range  between  it  and  the  boiling  point  into  100  ’,  This 
has  long  been  used  in  Sweden  under  the  title  of  Celsius’s  thermometer. 

Reaumur’s  thermometer,  which  was  formerly  used  in  France,  divides 
the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  into  80%  and 
places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point. 

Wedgewood’s  pyrometer  is  only  intended  to  measure  very  high 
temperatures.  Its  zero  corresponds  with  1077“  of  Fahrenheit’s,  and 
each  degree  of  Wedgewood  is  equal  to  130  of  Fahrenheit. 

De  Lisle’s  thermometer  is  used  in  Russia.  The  graduation  begins 
at  the  boiling  point,  and  increases  towards  the  freezing  point.  The 
boiljng  point  is  marked  0,  and  the  freezing  point  150. 

Therefore  180“  F =:  100°  C = 80°  R = 150°  D = W. 

Formulce. 

1,  To  reduce  centigrade  degrees  to  those  of  Fahrenheit,  multi- 
ply by  9 and  divide  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, 

?^  + 32  = F. 


2,  To  reduce'Fahrenheit’s  degrees  to  centigrade,  ^ 32  X 5 _ q 

9 

3,  To  reduce  Reaumur’s  to  Fahrenheit’s, 4-  32  =r  F 

4 ' 

4,  To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,  ^ ^ ^ d 

9 ~ ■ 

5,  To  reduce  De  Lisle’s  degrees  under  the  boiling  point,  we  have 

212  ^ F.  To  reduce  those  above  the  boiling  point, 

212-1-  ^ 

5 

6,  And,  inversely,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit’s  degrees  to  De  Lisle’s. 

under  the  boiling  point _D;  above  the  boiling  point 

F X 5 — 1000  O ^ ^ 


O' 


= 4-D. 


7,  To  reduce  Wedgewood’s  degi-ees  to  those  of  Fahrenheit, 
W X 130  -}-  1077  = F. 

8,  Inversely,  to  reduce  Fahrenheit  to  Wedgewood,  — \v. 

1 s30 
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Table  of  the  Effects  of  Heat. 


1.  FREEZING  POINTS  OF  LIQUIDS. 


JR«  mm. 

Cent. 

Fahren. 

— 44 

^6 

—55 

—35 

—43 

— 46 

— 32 

—39 

—39 

— 30 

—37 

— 36 

— 23 

—30 

— 22 

—19 

—24 

—11 

— 17 

— 14 

—7 

—14 

—17 

+ 1 

—9 

16 

— 5 

—6 

20 

- 1 

—5 

23 

—3 

—4 

25 

— 2 

— 2.5 

28 

—1 

—12.5 

30 

0 

0 

32 

-f  2 

+ 2.5 

36 

d 

7 

45 

14 

17 

64 

4 

5 

40 

22 

28 

82 

29 

36 

97 

30 

37 

99 

32 

40 

104 

34 

42 

109 

36 

45 

112 

42 

53 

127 

49 

61 

142 

50 

63 

145 

55 

79 

155 

80 

100 

212 

89 

111 

234 

90 

116 

235 

! 12 

140 

283 

120 

150 

303 

134 

168 

334 

182 

227 

442 

190 

238 

460 

197 

248 

476 

258 

325 

612 

Strongest  Nitric  acid  freezes  (Cavendish) 

Ether  and  liquid  ammonia 

Mercury 

Sulphuric  acid  (Thomson) 

Acetous  acid 
2 Alcohol,  1 water 
Brandy 

Strongest  sulphuric  acid  (Cavendish) 

Oil  of  turpentine  (Margneron) 

Strong  wines 
Fluoric  acid 

Oils,  bergamot  and  cinnamon 

Human  blood 

Vinegar 

Milk 

Oxymuriatic  acid 

Water 

Olive  oil 

Sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.78  (Kcir)^ 
Oil  of  anniseeds,  50  (Thomson)  ' 


2.  MELTING  POINTS  OF  SOLIDS. 

Equal  parts  sulphur  and  phosporus 
Adipocire  of  muscle 
Lard  (Nicholson) 

Phosphorus  (Pelletier) 

Resin  of  bile 
Myrtle  wax  (Cadet) 

Spermaceti  ( Bostock) 

Tallow  (Nicholson)  Q2  (Thomson) 

Bees’  wax 

Ambergris  (La  Grange) 

Bleached  wax  (Nicholson) 

Bismuth  5 parts,  tin  3,  lead  2 
Sulphur  (Hope)  212  (Fourcroy)  1S5 
( Kirwan  ) 

Adipocire  of  biliary  calculi  (Fourcroy) 

Tin  and  bismuth,  equal  parts 
Camphor 

Tin  3,  lead  2 ; or  tin  2,  bismuth  1 
Tin  (Crichton)  413  (Irvine) 

Tin  ] , lead  4 
j Bismuth  (Irvine) 

I Lead ( Crichton ) 5p4  (Irvine)  540 (Newton) 


112. 

Itcinun. 

297 

Q45 

ld78 

2024 

2082 

2313 

747.5 

yi31 

gS25 

q602 

97O8 

10280 

29 

48 

50 

(11 

(14 

80 

83 

88 

93 

96 

112 

226 

232 

239 

248 

2,52 

279 

—54 

—36 

—24 

—20 

~J4 

+ 5 

12 

15 

19 
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Fahren. 

VVedg. 

700 

Zine 

809 

Antimony- 

3807 

Brass 

21 

4587 

Copper 

27 

4717 

Silver 

28 

5237 

Gold 

32 

17977 

Cobalt,  cast  iron 

130 

20577 

Nickel 

150 

21097 

Soft  nails 

154 

2)637 

Iron 

158 

21877 

Manganese 

160 

23177 

Platina,  Tungsten,  Molybdena, 
Uranium,  Titanium,  &c. 

170  + 

9S 

140 

145 

170 

176 

212 

219 

230 

242 

248 

283 

540 

554 

.570 

590 

600 

660 


3.  SOLIDS  AND  LIQUIDS  VOLATIZED. 

Ether 

Liquid  ammonia 
Camphor  (Venturi) 

Sulphur  (Kirwan) 

Alcohol  174  (Black) 

Water  and  essential  oils 
Phosphorus  (PeDetier) 

Muriate  of  hme  (Dalton), 
Nitrous  acid 
Nitric  acid 

White  oxide  of  arsenic 
Arsenic 

Phosphorus  in  close  vessels 
Sulphur 

Sulphuric  acid  (Dalton)  546 
(Black) 

Linseed  oil,  Sulphur  (Davy) 
Mercury  (Dalton)  644  (Secondat) 
600  (Black) 


4.  MISCELLANEOUS  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT. 


—90 

50 

23 


14 

0 

+ 43 

59 

66 


Greatest  cold  produced  by  Mr. 
Walker 

Natural  cold  observed  at  Hudson’s 
bay 

Observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  at  Glasgow,  178O 
At  Glasgow,  178O 
Equal  parts,  snow  and  salt 
Piiosphorus  burns  slowly 
Vinous  fermentation  begins 
to  135,  Animal  putrefaction 
to  80,  Sununer  heat  in  Bntaiu 
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Iteaum. 

Cent, 

Fahren. 

20 

25 

77 

21 

26 

80 

25 

31 

ss 

28 

35 

96 

33 

41 

107 

40 

50 

122 

44 

54 

130 

59 

74 

165 

120 

150 

303 

269 

335 

635 

615 

384 

750 

341 

42/ 

800 

342 

428 

802 

380 

475 

884 

448 

560 

1050 

462 

577 

1077 

564 

705 

1300 

737 

986 

I8O7 

1451 

1814 

2897 

2313 

2780 

5237 

2880 

3580 

6507 

3750 

4630 

8480 

4450 

5610 

10177 

53/0 

6770 

12257 

5S00 

7330 

13297 

62/0 

7850 

14337 

6520 

8150 

14727 

6()25 

8050 

15637 

7025 

8770 

15897 

7100 

8880 

16007 

7-160 

9320 

16807 

7650 

()600 

17327 

9131 

11414 

20577 

11106 

13900 

25127 

Vinous  fermentation  rapid,  acetous 
begins 

Phosphorous  burns  in  oxygen,  1C4 
^Gottling) 

Acctification  ceases,  phosphorous 
ductile 

to  JOO,  Animal  temperature 
Feverish  heat 

Phosphorus  burns  vividly  (Four- 
croy)  148  (Thomson) 
Ammonia  disengaged  from  water 
Albumen  coagulates  156  (Black) 
Sulphur  burns  slowly 
Lowest  heat  of  ignition  of  iron  in 
the  dark 

Iron  bright  in  the  dark 
Hydrogen  burns,  1000  (Thomson) 
Charcoal  burns  (Thomson) 

Iron  red  in  twilight 

Iron  red  hot  in  a common  fire 

Iron  red  in  daylight  , 

Azotic  gas  burns 
Enamel  colours  burned 
Diamond  burns  (M’Kenzie)  ,5000 
(Morveau) 

Setthng  heat  of  plate  glass 

Delft  ware  fired 

Working  heat  of  plate  glass 

Flint  glass  furnace 

Cream-coloured  ware  fired 

Worcester  china  vitrified 

Stone  ware  fired 

Chelsea  china  fired 

Derby  china  fired 

Flint  glass  furnace  greatest  heat 

Bow  china  vitrified 

Plate  glass  greatest  heat 

Smith’s  forge 

Hessian  crucible  fused 

Greatest  heat  observed. 


Wedg, 

1 

2 

6 

14 

29 

40 

57 

70 

86 

94 

102 

105 

112 

114 

121 

124 

125 
150 
185 
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Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 

I 'i'hermnmeter  sinks. 


Mixtures. 


Muriate  Oi'  ammonia 
Nitre  - - - 

Water 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
N i crc 

S.:’,;/liate  of  soda 
M'aier  - - 

Nitrate  of  amulonia 
Water 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Water 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitre  . . - 

Diluted  nitric  acid 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Dfluted  nitric  acid 
Phosplrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  simin'onia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 
Sulphate  of  soda 
.Muriatic  acid 
•Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Snow  - . - 

Common  salt 
Muriate  of  lime 
Snow  . - - 

Potash 

Snow  - - - 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt 
Snow  and  diluted  nitric 
Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt 
Muriate  of  ammonia  and 
Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitric  acid 
Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Muriate  of  lime 
Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Snow 


5 

5 

16 
■ 5 

5 
8 

If) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

• 2 

6 

- 4 
2 

4 
6 

. 5 

4 

9 
4 

- 9 

- 6 

4 
8 

5 
5 

- 4 
1 
1 

3 

0 

4 
3 

1 

- 1 
- 2 

1 

acid 

2 

1 

1 

3 

nitre  5 

0 

1 
1 

12 

5 
5 
3 

1 

10 
8 


parts 


From  50*  to  10° 

From  50  to  4 

^ From  50  to  4 
^ From  50  to  7 
\ From  50  to  3 

From  50  to  10 

^ From  30  to  14 

^ From  50  to  1-2 

^ From  50  to  21 

^ From  50  to  0 

^ From  50  to  3 

^ From  32  to  0 

^ From  30  to  — 50 

^ From  32  to  — 5 1 

^ From  20  to  — CO 

? From  0 to  — 5 
From  0 to  — 46 
^ From  0 to  — 66 

^ From  — 5 to  — 18 


From  — 10  to  — 56 


^ From  — 18  to  — 25 

^ From  —40  to  — 73 
^ From  — 68  to  — 91 
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TABLES  OF  SiaiPLE  AFFINITY. 


OXYGEN. 

CARBON. 

Acids,  Carbonic, 

Acids.  Phosphoric, 

Carbon, 

Oxygen, 

Prussic, 

Mucic, 

Charcoal, 

Iron, 

Oil, 

Nitric, 

Manganese, 

Hydrogen. 

Water, 

Muriatic, 

Zinc, 

Sulphur. 

Suberic, 

Iron, 

NITROGEN. 

Fluoric, 

Tin, 

Oxygen, 

BARYTA. 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, 

Sulphur  ? 

Acids,  Sulphuric, 

Lactic, 

Hydrogen, 

Phosphorus, 

Oxalic, 

Citric, 

Phosphorus, 

Hydrogen. 

Succinic, 

Malic, 

Sulphur, 

Fluoric, 

Benzoic, 

Arsenic, 

HYDROGEN. 

Phosphoric, 

Acetic, 

Nitrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Mucic, 

Boracicj 

Nickel, 

Sulphur, 

N itric. 

Sulphurotis, 

Cobalt, 

Carbon, 

Muriatic, 

Nitrous, 

Copper, 

Phosphorus, 

Suberic, 

CarboRic, 

Bismuth, 

Nitrogen. 

Citric, 

Prussic, 

Caloric  ? 

. 

Tartaric, 

Sulphur, 

Mercury, 

SULPHUR. 

Arsenic, 

Phosphorus, 

Silver, 

PHOSPHORUS  ? 

Lactic, 

Water, 

Arsenous  acid, 

Potass, 

Benzoic, 

Fixed  oil. 

Niiric  oxide, 

Soda, 

Acetic, 

Gold, 

Iron, 

Boracic, 

MAGNESIA- 

Platinum, 

Copper, 

Sulphurous, 

Acids.  Oxalic, 

Carbonic  oxide, 

Tin, 

Nitrous, 

Phosphoric, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Lead, 

Carbonic, 

Sulphuric, 

Whiteoxide  of  man. 

Silver, 

Prussic, 

Fluoric, 

ganese. 

Bismuth, 

Sulphur, 

Arsenicj 

Mucic, 

White  oxide  of  lead. 

Antimony, 

Phosphorus, 

Mercury, 

Water, 

Succinic, 

OXYGEN.  • 

Arsenic, 

Fixed  oil. 

Nitric, 

Titanium, 

Molybdenum. 

« Muriatic, 

Manganese, 

STRONTIA. 

Tartaric, 

Zinc, 

POTASS,  SODA, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Cifrics 

Iron, 

AND  AMMONIA. 

Phosphoric, 

Malic  ? 

Tin, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Lactic, 

Uranium, 

Nitric, 

Tartaric, 

Benzoic, 

Molybdenum, 

Muriatic, 

Fluoric, 

Acetic, 

Tungsten, 

Phosphoric, 

Nitric, 

Boracic, 

Cobalt, 

Fluoric, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphurous, 

Antimony, 

Oxalic, 

Succinic, 

Nitrous, 

Nickel, 

Tartaric, 

Acetic, 

Carbonic, 

Arsenic, 

Arsenic,  i 

Arsenic, 

Prussic, 

Chromum, 

Succinic, 

Boracic, 

Sulphur. 

Bismuth, 

Citric, 

Carbonic, 

Lead, 

Lactic, 

Water. 

ALpMINA. 

Copper, 

Benzoic, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Tellurium, 

Sulphurous, 

LIME. 

Nitric, 

Platinum, 

Acetic, 

Acids.  Oxalic, 

Muriatic, 

Mercury, 

Mucic, 

Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Silver, 

Boracic, 

Tartaric, 

Arsenic, 

Gold. 

Nitrous, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

• Vauquelin’s  Table  of  the  aflinily  of  the  metals  for  oxygen,  according  (a  the 
dilliculty  with  which  their  oxides  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

H2 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity^ — Continued. 


Aciih.  'j^iriaric. 

Icids.  Acetic, 

OXIDE 

tcids.  Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Prussic, 

OF  eoei'Eii. 

Succinic, 

Miicid, 

Carbonic, 

Acids'.  Gallic, 

Citric, 

Citric, 

Ammonia. 

Oxalic, 

Lactic, 

Phosphoric, 

Tartaric,  ' 

Acetic, 

I.actic, 

OXTDK 

Muriatic, 

Boracic, 

Benzoic, 

OF  lUEIlCUnY. 

Suliihuric, 

Prussic, 

Acetic,  ■ 

Acids.  GalHc, 

•Mucic, 

Carbonic. 

Boracic, 

Miiriaf  ic. 

Sulphurous, 

Oxalic, 

Arsenic, 

OXIDE  or  TIN.'’ 

Nitrons, 

Succinic, 

Phosphoric, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Carbonic, 

Arsenic, 

Succinic, 

Muriatic, 

Prussic. 

Phosphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Sulphuric, 

Citric, 

Oxalic, 

sir.iCA. 

Mucic, 

Lactic, 

Tartaric, 

Acid,  Fluoric, 

Tartaric, 

Acetic, 

Arsenic, 

Potass, 

Citric, 

Boracic, 

Phosphoric, 

Malic, 

Prnssic, ' 

Nitric, 

OXIDE  op 

Sulphurous', 

Carbonic, 

Succinic, 

PLATINUM. 

Nitric, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Fluoric, 

OXIliE  OF  GOLD." 

Fluoric, 

Ammonia, 

Mucic, 

Acids,  Gallic, 

Acetic, 

Fixed' oils. 

Citric, 

Muriatic,- 

Benzoic, 

Lactic, 

Nitric,  i 

Boracic, 

OXIDE 

Acetic',  ! 

Sulphuric 

Prussic, 

OF  ARSEXrC. 

Boracic, 

’ Arsenic, 

Carbonic. 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Prussic, 

Fluoric, 

. * J 

Muriatic, 

Ammonia. 

Tartaric, 

OXIDE 

Oxalic, 



Phosphoric, 

OF  LEAD. 

Sulphuric, 

OXIDE  OP  ZINC, 

Oxalic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Nitric, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Citric, 

Sulphuric, 

Tartaric, 

Oxalic, 

Acetic, 

Mucic, 

Phosphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Succinic,  ■ ■ 

Oxalic, 

Fluoric, 

Af-iirialic, 

Prussic, 

.Arsenic, 

Succinic, 

Mucic, 

Carbonic, 

Tartaric,  : 

Citric, 

Nitric, 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric, 

'Acetic,' 

Tartaric, 

Muriatic,  ' 

Prussic, 

Phosphoric, 

OXIDK 

Sulphurous, 

Fixed  alkalies, 

Citric, 

OF  SILYEn, 

Spheric, 

Ammonia, 

Succinic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

N itric, 

Fixed  oils. 

Fluoric, 

Muriatic,  ' 

Fluoric, 

Water. 

Arsenic, 

Oxalic, 

Citric,  ‘ 

Lactic, 

. Sulphuric, 

Blalic,  ' i 

OXIDE  OF  IKON, 

Acetic, 

TVlucic, 

Succinic, 

Acids.  Gallic, 

Boracic, 

, Phosphoric, 

Lactic,  1 

, Oxalic, 

Pnissic, 

Sulphurous, 

Acetic, 

Tartaric, 

Carbonic, 

Nitric, 

Benzoic, 

Camphoric, 

Fixed  alkalies. 

Arsenic, 

Borapic, 

Sulphuric, 

•Ammonia. 

Tartaric, 

Carbonic, 

Muriatic, 

OXIDE 

Citric, 

Fixed  oils. 

Nitric, 

OF  A-NTIMONY. 

Lactic, 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric, 

.icids. _ Gallic, 

Succinic, 

Arsenic, 

Muriatic, 

^ Omittinfi:  the  oxalic,  citric,  succinic,  and  carbonic,  and  adding  sulphuretted 
hydropen  after  ammonia. 

• Bergniaon  places  the  tarta  cheforc  the  muriatic. 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinitjy^ — Continued. 


.icids.  Bciuoic, 
Oxalic, 
Sul()huric, 

N iti'ic. 
Tartaric, 
Mucic, 
Pliosphoric, 
Curie, 
Succinic, 
Fluoric, 
Arsenic, 
Lactic, 
Ace'ic, 
Boracic, 
Prussic, 
Fixed  alkalies, 
Aminrinia.  • 


I SULPHURIC  ACID 
PRUSSIC." 

Baryta, 

S' font  ia. 

Potass, 

Soda, 

; Lime, 

Magne.sia, 

I '\Riuionia, 
i (>lucina, 

. Gadolina, 

Alumina, 

1 Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 


lULPHCUOUS  ACID 
SUCCINIC." 

liaryta, 

Lime, 

i-*otass, 

ida, 

S'rontia, 

larnesia, 

■'  mmonia, 

Glucina, 

V'  unina. 


Ziicouia, 
Metallic  oxides. 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 
CARUOMC.'*:  . 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Amilionia, 

Magnesia, 

(rlucina, 

.Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 
Silica. 


PHOSPHOROUS 

ACID. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

i’otas.s. 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

litucina. 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 


NITRIC  ACID, 
MURIATIC.' 
Baryta, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Ammonia, 

' ilucina. 
Alumina, 

Z rconia, 

I M-  'allic  oxides. 


FLUOR  fC  ACID. 
BORACIC.^ 
ARSENIC. s 
TUNGSTIC. 

Lime, 

Bartya, 

Strontia, 

Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Silica. 


ACETIC  ACID. 
LACTIC,  SUBERIC 

Baryta, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

S'rontia, 

Lime, 

Ammonia, 
ttJagnesia, 
Metallic  oxides, 
Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 


OXALIC  ACID. 
TARTARIC. 
CITRIC.* 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

.Magnesia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 
Alumina, 
Metallic  oxides. 
Water, 
lAlcoliol, 


BENZI'IC  A.-IO. 

White  oxide  ol' arse- 
nic, 

Pf'ass, 

''oda,  ; 

\ nmotiia, 

LLiryta, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

' '"mipa. 

e -AMPHORIC  ACID. 

Lone, 

Potass, 

Sola, 

Baryta, 

\ mmonia, 

Vluraina, 

das'ncsia, 

FIXED  OIL. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Potass, 

Soda, 
vl  jgnesia, 

Oxide  of  mercury, 
O'her  metallic  ox- 
ides, 

Alumina. 

ALCOHOL. 

Vater, 

her. 

Volatile  oil. 
Alkaline  sulphurets. 


SULPHURETTED 

HYDROGEN. 

Baryta, 

i’o'ass, 

Soda, 

L'me, 

immouia, 

Magnesia, 

[Zirconia, 


‘‘  With  the  omission  of  all  after  ammonia. 

' Ammonia  should  come  before  magnesia,  and  strontia,  glucina,  and  zirconia, 
should  he  omitted. 

“*  Magnesia  should  stand  above  ammonia  and  alumina,  and  silica  should  he 
omitted. 

' Ainnionin  should  stand  above  magnesia. 

* Silica  should  be  omitted,  and  instead  of  it  water  and  alcohol  be  inserted. 

« E.xcept  silica 

**  W ith  the  omission  of  strontia,  metallic  oxides,  glucina,  and  zirconia. 

^ Zirconia  after  aluoilua. 

' H 3 
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APP. 


Cases  of  Mutual  Decomposition. 


1,  FROM  SIMPLE  AFFINITY. 


Sulphate  of  potass 
— soda 


■ ammonia 

■ magnesia 


Super-sulphate  of  alumina 
Nitrate  of  potass 

^ ammonia 

Muriate  of  baryta 


soda 

lime 


ammonia 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Sub-borate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Acetate  6f  lead 
Sulphate  of  mercury 
Soap  of  potass 
soda 


with  Muriate  of  baryta 

— Nitrate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  soda 

— • Carbonate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  lime 

— baryta 

— Phosphate  of  soda 

— All  the  sulphates  and  ni- 

trates 

— Carbonate  of  potass 

— Sub-borate  of  soda 

— Carbonate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  ammonia 

— Carbonate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  soda 

— Citrate  of  potass 

— Muriate  of  soda 

— . soda 

— Sulphate  of  lime 


3,  FROM  COMPOUND  AFFINITY. 


Sulphate  of  baryta 

baryta 

potass 

soda 

Muriate  of  baryta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Muriate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Acetate  of  lead 
Ditto 


Carbonate  of  potass 

— soda 

Muriate  of  lime 
Ditto 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Sub-borate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  potass 
soda 


ammonia 

ammonia 

hme 


Sulphate  of  zinc 
Nitrate  of  mercury, 


Cases  of  Disposing  Ajfnity. 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on 
the  compound  oxides. 

The  oxidation  of  metals  by  water,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
af  an  acid. 


^f9. 


Incompatible  Salts*, 
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Table  of  Incompatible  Salts* 


SALTS. 

} . Fixed  alkaline  sulphates 
3.  Sulphate  of  lime 

3.  Alum  . - - - 

4.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  - 

5.  Sulphate  of  iron 

6.  Muriate  of  barytes 

/.  Muriate  of  lime 
8.  Muriate  of  magnesia  - 
g.  Nitrate  of  lime 


INCOMPATIBLE  WITH 

f Nitrates  of  lime  iind  magnesia, 
■[Muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
r Alkalies, 

J Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

(_ Muriate  of  barytes. 

' Alkalies, 

Muriate  of  barytes. 

Nitrate,  muriate,  carbonate  of  lime, 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

1 Alkalies, 

Muriate  of  barytes. 

Nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime, 
r Alkalies, 

-J  Muriate  of  barytes, 

Earthy  carbonates. 

f Sulphates,  ^ 

-J  Alkaline  carbonates, 

(_  Earthy  carbonates, 
r Sulphates,  except  of  lime, 

< Alkaline  carbonates, 

(.Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
f Alkaline  carbonates, 

■(  Alkaline  sulphates.  . 

r Alkaline  carbonates, 

J Carbonates  of  magnesia  and  aluminc, 
LSulphates,  except  of  lime. 


Qiiantity  of  real  Acid  taken  up  by  mere  Alkalies  and  Earthsy 

( Kirnuan  J. 


1 00  Parts. 

♦ 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric.  1 Muriatic.  Carbonic  uicid. 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Baryt. 

Strontia 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumine 

82,48 

127,63 

383.8 
50, 
72,41 

143, 

•172,04 

150.9 

84, Q6 
135,71 
247,82 
56, 
85,56 
179>5 
210, 

56,3 

73.41 

171. 

31,8 

46, 

84,488 

111,35- 

105,  almost. 

66,8. 

■Variable. 

282. 

43,2. 

81,81. 

200,  Fourcroy. 

335,  nearly,  Bergman. 

* That  is,  salts  which  cannot  exist  tosether  in  solution,  without  mutual 
decomposition. 
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Quantity  of  Alkalies  and  Earths  taken  up  by  100  parts  of  real 
Sulphuric^  Nitric^  Muriatic^  and  Carbonic  Acidsy  Saturatedy 
( Kirnvan.J 


100  Pa,  (6 

L'uiuiU. 

Ammonia. 

llaryt. 

Stronlia. 

Liime. 

Mag. 

Sulphuric. 

Nitrous. 

Muriatic. 

Catbonic 

121,48 

117,1 

177,6 

95,1 

78,32 

73,3 

136,2 

149,6 

26,05 

40,35 

58,48 

200, 

178,12 

314,46 

354,5 

138, 

1 16,86 
216.21 
231,+ 

70, 

55,7 

118,3 

122, 

57,92 

47,64 

898, 

50, 

Table  of  the  respective  quantities  of  Acid  and  Base  required  to  neutralize 
each  other  y calculated  by  Fischer  from  Richter's  Experiments. 


BASES. 

ACIDS. 

Alumine 

525 

Fluoric  ... 

427 

Magnesia  - - 

615 

Carbonic 

577 

Ammonia 

672 

Sebacic  _ 

706 

Lime  - _ . 

793 

Muriatic 

712 

Soda'  - - 

859 

Oxalic  - . . 

755 

Strontites 

1329 

Phosphoric 

979 

Potash  - 

1605 

Formic  ... 

983 

Jlarytes 

2222 

Sulphuric 

1000 

Succinic 

1209 

Nitric  ... 

1405 

Acetic  ... 

1480 

Citric  - 

1563 

- . w V _ _ — 

Tartaric 

1694 

Tahky  bhevoing  the  Maximum  Quantity  of  Oxygen  taken  up  by 

different  Substances. 


SIMPLE  COMBUSTIBLES. 
100  Hydrogen  unite  with  - _ . 

100  Carbon  - - - . , 

100  Azote  . - _ . . 

100  Muriatic  acid  - » - . 

100  Phosphorus  - 

100  Sulphur  - - . . , 

METALS. 

100  Chrome  combine  with 

100  Iron  . - . _ _ 

100  Manganese  - - - 

100  Arsenic 
100  Tin 
100  Antimony 
100  Zinc 
loo  Copper 
100  Lead 
100  Tungsten 
100  Mercury 
100  Platina 
100  Silver 
K)0  Bismuth 
100  Gold 


59'7./  Oxygen. 
257. 

23(5. 

104. 

154. 

71.3 

200.  Oxygett. 

92.3 

m. 

53. 

38.8 

30. 


25. 


17.6 

15. 

12.8 

12. 

10. 


J 
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Precipitates  from  Metallic  Solutions, 
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Colour  of  the  Precij)itates  thrown  down  from  Metallic  Solutions, 
hy  various  Re-agents,  Henry. 


Metals. 

Prussiated 

Alkalies. 

rinciure  of 
Galls. 

liLei  iin/J  ■ 
:iied  mlh 
'ulphnntted 
Ipdrogen. 

Mgdro-Sul- 

phurels. 

Gold 

‘ 

Y^ellowish- 

w'hite 

Solution 
-urned  green 
’recipitate 
mown  off  re- 
duced gold 

Yellow 

Yellow 

PlaLina 

'Jo  precip.  ; 
Dut an orange 
coloured  one 
Dy  prusB.  of 
mercury 

Dark -green, 

jecoming 

jaler 

Precipitated 
in  a metallic 
state  ' 

Silver 

White 

Yellowish- 

brown 

Black 

diack 

Mercury 

White, 
changing  to 
yellow 

Orange-yel- 

low 

Black 

Brownish- 
black  : 

Palladium 

) 

Olive* 

Deep 

orange-j- 

•- 

Dark-brown 

Dark-brown 

1 

Rhodium 

No  precip. 

No  precip. 

Iridium 

No  precip. 
Colour  dis- 
charged 

No  precip. 
Colour  of 
solutions 
discharged 

Osmium 

Purple, 
changing  to 
deep  vivid 
blue 

Copper 

Bright  red- 
dish-brown 

Brownish 

Black 

Black 

Iron)'’ 

/ salts 

'■-i,  Red  salt 

White, 
changing  to 
blue 

Deep  blue 

No  precip. 
Black 

Not  precip. 

Black 
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Colour  of  Predpitatesy  l2fc. — C<mtimed> 


Metals. 

Prussiatei' 

jUkidies. 

rincliire  of 
Galls. 

H ulci 
noted  ivilh 
'isflphuielted 

Ilydro-Sul- 

pliurets. 

fii/drogen. 

Nickel 

Green 

Greyish- 

white 

Not  precip. 

Black 

t 

Tin 

White 

No  precip. 

Brown  » 

Black 

Lead 

White 

White 

Black 

Black 

( 

Zinc 

White 

No  precip. 

Yellow 

|White 

Bismuth 

White 

Orange 

Black 

iBIack 

I 

Antimony 

White 

Awhiteoxide 
merely  from 
dilution 

Orange 

Orange  » 

Tellurium 

No  precip. 

Yellow 

Blackish 

Arsenic 

White 

Little 

change 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Cobalt 

Brownish- 

yellow 

Yellowish- 

white 

Not  precip 

Black 

Manganese 

Yellowish- 

white 

Mo  precip. 

Not  precip. 

White 

Chrome 

Green 

Brown 

Green 

Molybdena 

Brown 

Deep-brown 

Brown 

Uranium 

Brownish- 

red 

Chocolate 

Brownish- 

yellow 

Tungsten 

Titanium 

Grass-green, 
with  a tinge 
of  brown 

Reddish- 

jrown 

Not  precip. 

Grass-green 

Columbium 

Olive 

Orange 

Chocolate 

Tantalium 

Cerium 

Yellowish 

Brown,  be- 
coming deep 
Creen 

APP, 
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Table  of  the  Solubility  of  Salme  and  other  SubstaJices,  in  100  Parts 
of  Watery  at  the  Temperature  of  • 60°  and  2120. 


ACIDS.  » • • 

Sulphuric unlimited 

Nitric do. 

Acetic • do. 

Prussic  . . do. 

Phosphoric  ^ ' 

Tartaric  % - . . 

Malic  very  soluble. 

L»actic 
Laccic 

Arsenic '. 150 

Arsenious  acid 1.25 

Citric i ; . . . 133 

Oxalic 1 . . 50 

Gallic . . 

Boracic . 

Mucic  . 


I 


Succinic . . 

Suberic  . . 

Camphoric 

Benzoic 

Molybdic •.  . . 

Chromic,  unknown. 
Tungstic,  insoluble. 


SALIFIABLE  BASES»' 

Potass 50 

Soda,  very  soluble. 

Baryta 5 

crystallized  57 

Strontia . . 0.6 

cry'stallized l.g 

Lime - . . . . 0.2 

SALTS. 


8.3 

66  - 
2 

0.84 

- 1.25 

|1.04 

50 

o.6g 

50 

1.04 

8.3 

• 0.208 

4.17 

0.1 

magnesia  . . 

alumina,  very  soluble,  propor- 


tion unknown 
Super-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass  I 
ammonia  J 


soda. 


unlimited-. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


6.Q 

200 

100 


50 

unlimited. 

60 


20 


50 

100 

37.4 

125 

50 

100 

100 

133 

5 

133 

8 

25 

14.25 

100  + 

33 

100 

126  Elements  oj  Pkarmac^j. 

Temperatures,  60° 

Nitrate  of  strontia ICX) 

• lime 40Q 

— " ■ ' ammonia 50 

magnesia 100 

Muriate  of  baryta 20 

potass 33 

soda 35.42 

strontia  . . . i 150 

: lime . . . 200 

ammonia.  33 

magnesia 100 

Oxy-muriate  of  potass 6 

Phosphate  of  potass,  very  soluble. 

soda 25 

ammonia 25 

magnesia  6,0 

Sub-borate  of  soda.  ............  8.4 

Carbonate  of  potass , • • • 25 

• — ' soda  50 

... magnesia  ...........  2 

—  ammonia 50 

Acetate  of  potass 100 

soda 35 

ammonia,  very  soluble, 

magnesia,  do. 

strontia 

Super-tartrate  of  potass  . . 1.67 

Tartrate  of  potass  . 25 

■ and  soda 25 

Super-oxalate  of  potass 

Citrate  of  potass,  veiy  soluble. 

Prussiate  of  potass  and  iron. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  very  soluble. 

Muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimatei)  . 5 

Sulphate  of  copper.  • • • 25  ^ 

Acetate  of  copper,  very  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  iix)n 50 

Muriate  of  iron,  very  soluble. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potass. 

Acetate  of  mei'cury. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  44 

Acetate  of  zinc,  very  soluble. 

of  lead  (Ed.  Pharm.)  Bostock  . . 27 

as  it  exists  in  Goulard’s  extract,  more  sol. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass,  Duncan  . 0.6 

Alkaline  soaps,  very  soluble. 

Sugar 100 

Gum,  very  soluble. 

Starch ’. 0 

Jelly  sparingly. 

GeLtin soluble- 

Urea,  very  soluble. 

Cinchonin. 


APP. 

212“ 

200 

any  quantity. 

” 200 
100 -|- 


36.16 

any  quantity. 
100 
40 

50  > 

25 -f- 

l6.S 
83.3 
100  + 

100 


40.8 

3.3 


10 


50 

50 


44  4- 


33 


any  quantity. 

very  soluble, 
i abundantly, 
more  so. 
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Salts  not  soluble  in  100  times  their  Weight  of  W ater. 

Sulphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 
Phosphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  mercury. 

Fluate  of  lime. 

Carbonates  of  baiyta,  strontia,  and  lime. 

Muriates  of  lead,  and  silver,  and  sub-mUriate  of  mercury  (Calomel). 
Sub-acetate  of  copper. 

Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  SuhstatTces  in  100  Parts  of  Alcohol y 
at  the  Temperature  of ,176* 

All  the  acids,  except  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muri- 
atic,  which  decompose  it,  and  the  phosphoric  and  me- 


tallic acids. 

Potass,  soda,  and  ammonia,  very  soluble. 

Red  sulphate  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  iron 100 

lime 100 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  Sg.2 

Muriate  of  mercury '68. 3 

Camphor /5.- 

Nitrate  of  silver 41.7 

Refined  sugar 24.6 

Muriate  of  ammonia 7*1 

Arseniate  of  potass  3.75 

Nitrate  of  potass 2. 9 

Arsenate  of  soda 1 .7 


Muriate  of  soda  (Mr.  Chenevix).  Alkaline  soaps.  Magnesian  do. 
Extractive.  Tanuin.  Volatile  oils.  Adipocere.  Resins.  Urea. 
Cinchonin. 

Substances  insoluble  in  Alcohol. 

Earths.  ^ 

Phosphoric  and  metallic  acids. 

Almost  all  the  sulphates  and  carbonates.  . 

The  nitrates  of  lead  and  mercury. 

The  muriates  of  lead,  silver,  and  soda. 

The  sub-borate  of  soda. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  anjJ^  potass,  and  the  super-tartrate  of  potass. 
Fixed  oils,  wax,  and  starch. 

Gum,  caoutchouc,  suber,  lignin,  gelaUn,  albumen,  and  fibrin. 
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Table  of  the  Absorption  of  Gases  by  100  Parts  of  Water  at  60'’  F. 

Volume. 


Nitric  acid  . . 361000. 

Muriatic  acid  ,51500.  . Thomson 

Ammonia . 4/500.  Davy- 

Sulphurous  acid  12109.  Fourcroy 

• • • 3300,.  Thomson 


Carbonic  acid 108.  Henry- 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 108.  Henry 

, Nitrous  oxide  . . . . 86-  Henry- 

Olefiant  ps 12,5  Dalton 

Nitric  “oxide  5.  ’ Henry 

Oxygen ,3.7  Henry 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  , ....  2.14  Henry- 

Carbonic  oxide  . . .'  . I'’.-  . . ; . 3.01  Henry' 

Hydrogen l.gj  Henry 

Nitrogen . '153  Henty 

Carburetted  hydrogen 1.40  Henry 


Table  of  Efflorescent  Salts  ( Cadet  de'  Vaux  f ■ 

“2S8  grains  of  in  days  . • lost  grains 

Sulphate  of  soda  6l  . 203. 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . . 39  . .-  .*  .■  9I. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .....  51  . 8Q. 

Table  of  Deliqnesceht  Salts  ( Cadet'  de  Vaux J. 

288  grains  of  ' ' . ' in  days  absorbea 

Acetate  of  potass  .....  i , 146  .........  706 

Muriate  of  fime  124  ........  684 

manganese  ...  105  629 

Nitrate  of  manganese  ....  89  527 

zinc 124 495 

lime 1-17  448 

Mjjriate  of  magnesia  ....  139 441 

Nitrate  of  copper 128  3p7 

Muriate  of  antimony  ....  124  388 

alumina 149 342 

Nitrate  of  alumina  .....  147  300 

Muriate  of  zinc 76  204 

Nitrate  of  soda 137  257 

magnesia 73  .*.......  2 >7 

Acetate  of  alumina 104  ........  202 

Super-sulphate  of  alumina  . . 121  202 

Muriate  of  bismuth 114  1/4 

Super-phosphate  of  lime  . . 93  l65 

Muriate  of  cojjper  .....  lig  ........  143. 
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Table  of  some  Galvafiic  Circles^  composed  of  two  Perfect  Con- 
ductorsy  and  one  Imperfect  Conductor y ( Davy.) 


CO 

<1; 

O 

c 

CS 

Zinc 

cc 

to 

Iron 

N 

Tin 

C 

(U 

bJO 

>> 

X 

o 

Lead 

a 

u 

Copper 

1 

Silver 

0> 

O 

c 

a 

CO 

3 


CS 

S3 

’S 

O 

bO 

X 

o 


with  gold,  charcoal, 
silver,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  mer- 
cury- 

gold,  charcoal, 

silver,  copper, 
tin 

gold,  silver, 

charcoal. 

gold,  silver. 


gold,  silver, 
gold. 


bo 


0> 

bJO 


Solutions  of  nitric 
acid  in  water,  of 
muriatic  acid,  sul- 
phuric  acid,  &c. 

Water,  holding  in 
solution  oxygen, 
atmospheric  air- 


Solution  of  nitrates 
Q I of  silver;  and  mer- 
I cury- 

j Nitric  acid,  acetous 
I acid- 
J Nitric  acid. 


Galvanic  CircleSy  composed  of  two  Imperfect  Con^iictorSy  afid  one 

Perfect  Conductor.  \ 


CO 

U 

o 

Charcoal 

O 

o 

3 

Copper 

3 

Silver 

C 

O 

U 

Lead 

Tin 

u 

u 

Iron 

V 

A. 

Zinc 

Solutions  of  hydrogu- 
retted  alkaline  sul- 
phurets,  capable  of 
acting  on  the  first 
three  metals,  but  not 
on  the  last  three. 


o 

o 

o 

U 


CJ 

t-M 

u 

V 

a, 

£ 


Solutions  of  nitrous 
afid,  oxygenized 
muriatic  acid,  &c. 
capable  of  acting 
on  all  the  metals. 


I 
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API*. 


Plectrlcal  System  of  BodieSy  by  Ritter, 


( 

INSULATORS 

Sulphur 


CONDUCTORS 

Water 


Sealing-wax, 


Oxide  of'manganese 


Black  silk 


Graphite 


White  silk 


Paper 


Wood  - 


Wool 


Glass 


Tourmalis 


Diamond 

V 


Metallic  sulphuret* 


Charcoal 


Silver 


Copper 


Iron 


Lead 


Zinc 


-1- 


Pharmaceutical  Calender. 
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harmaceutical  Calender  for  the  Climate  of  Weimar,  hj  Gettling, 
shelving  the  principal  Objects  nvliich  the  Apothecary  has  to  attend 
to  in  each  Month  of  the  Tear. 

January — The  concentration  of  vinegar  by  freezing, 

Muriate  of  antimony. 

Ethers, 

Dulcified  spirits, 

Dippel’s  animal  oil  to  be  prepared  ; 

Some  gum  resins,  as  assatoetida,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  &c. 
to  be  powdered. 

February — As  in  January. 

March — Mezereon  bark,' 

Misletoe  of  the  oak  to  be  gathered  ; «' ' 

Conserve  of  scurvy-grass  to  be  prepared. 

April — Spirit  of  scurvy-grasSs, 

Syrup  of  violets,  to  be  prepared. 

May — Sloe  flower  water. 

Conserve  of  sorrel. 

Plaster  of  henbane. 

Extract  of  succory,  henbane,  grass,  dandelion,  &c. 

Oil  of  beetles  (Melbe  majalis  & proscarabaeus). 

Spirit  of  ants,  earthworms,  &c. 

June — Distilled  water  of  lily  of  the  valley, 

V arious  distilled  spirituous  waters. 

Conserves  of  various  herbs  and  flowers,  as  conserve  of  roses,  (See. 
Hemlock  plaster, 

Extracts  of  hemlock,  fumatory,  wild  lettuce,  aconite,  &c- 
JuLY — Vinegar  of  roses, 

Rose  water. 

Marjoram  butter. 

Preserved  cherries,  walnuts,  currants, '(See. 

Extract  of  elaterium. 

Honey  of  roses, 

Boiled  oil  of  hypericum,  &c. 

Distilled  oil  of  rosemary,  mint,  parsley,  pennyroyal,  wild 
thyme,  &c. 

Syrup  of  cherries;  raspberries,  &c. 

Spirit  of  rosemary. 

August — Cherry  water 

Extract  of  blessed  thistle,  thorn  apple.  See. 

Boiled  oil  of  wonnwood,  chamomile,  &c.  ^ 

Distilled  oil  of  wormwood,  chamomile,  peppermint,  millefoil, 
rue.  See. 

Rob  of  mulberries; 

Syrup  of  ditto. 

September — Quince  cinnamon  water, 

Oxymel  of  meadow  saffron, 

Quince  cake.s. 

Syrup  of  barberries,  quintes,  buckthorn, 

Tincture  of  steel,  with  quince-juice. 

October — Tincture  of  steel,  with  apple-juice. 

November  and  December— As  in  January. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TUE  PLATES. 

Fig.  1,  2,  3,  Mortars  of  metal,  marble,  and  eai-then  ware,  w 
their  respective*  pestles. 

Fig.  4,  A levigating  stone  and  muller. 

F,  I’he  table  of  polished  porphyry  or  other  siliceous  stone. 

I,  The  muller  of  the  same  substance. 

Fig.  5,  A compound  sieve. 

G,  The  lid. 

c.  The  body  containing  the  sieve. 

If  The  receiver. 

Fig.  6,  A funnel. 

I'ig"  A hooked  glass  rod.  Several  of  which  may  be  hung  rou 
the  edge  of  the  funnel,  to  prevent  the  filtering  substances  from  a 
hering  too  closely  to  its  sides* 

Fig.  8,  A compound  syphon. 

0,  If  c.  The  syphon. 

/,  gf  The  mouth  piece. 

d,  6f  A board  for  supporting  k. 

When  we  insert  the  upper  orifice  a into  any  liquid,  and  close  t 
lower  orifice  c with  the  finger  ; by  sucking  through  /,  the  flu 
rises  from  a to  I,  and  proceeds  by  g towards  / ; as  soon  as  it  h 
passed  g the  finger  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  fluid  immediate 
flows  through  c,  and  continues  flowing  aS  long  as  any  remains  abo 
the  orifice  a.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  point  g,  where  t 
mouth-piece  joins  the  syphon,  be  lower  than  a. 

Fig.  p,  A board  perforated  with  holes  for  supporting  funnels. 

Fig.  10,  A separatory.  The  fluids  to  be  separated  are  introduc( 
through  the  orifice  A,  wdiich  is  then  closed  with  a stopper.  T1 
one  neck  is  then  to  be  shut  with  the  finger,  and  the  phial  is, to  be  i 
dined  to  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  fluids  have  separated  1 
means  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  finger  is  to  be  removed,  and  tl 
wliole  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  run  through  the  lower  neck,  befo: 
anv  of  the  lighter  escapes. 

Fig.  11  and  12,  Gnuhiatcd  glass  measures.  11,  A cylindrical  oi 
for  large — 12,  A conical  one  for  small,  quantities. 

Fig.  13,  A phial  of  a particular  shape  for  keeping  laudanum. 

Fig.  13,  Externd  view  of  Dr.  Black’s  furnace. 

G,  The  body. 

1,  The  ash-pit. 

Cf  The  chimney. 

d,  Tlie  circular  hole  for  receiving  the  sand-pot, 

e,  A door  about  the  centre  of  the  body,  to  be  opened  when  tl 
furnace  is  n ;ed  as  a reverberatory.  In  Dr.  Black’s  origin 
furnace,  there  is  no  aperture  in  the  side,  and  indeed  as  its  p 
cuhar  excellence  consists  in  the  power  which  it  gives  tl 
operator  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to^the  fut 
and  by  that  means  of  regulating  the  intensity  of  the  fii£ 
every  aperture  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  injury  than  a!\  £ 
improvement.  At  all  times  when  these  apertures  are  not  en 
jployed,  they  must  be  accurately  dosed  and  luted  up. 
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f,  The  door  of  the  ash-pit. 

The  damping  plate  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air,  having 
six  holes,  fitted  with  stoppers,  increasing  in  size  in  a geometrical 
proportion. 

Fig.  16,  A vertical  section  of  the  body  of  the  same  furnace,  to 
ew  the  manner  of  luting,  and  the  form  and  position  of  the  grate. 

a g,  As  in  the  former  figure,  except  the  damping  plate,  which 

is  here  closed  by  a sliding  door  with  a graduated  scale. 

h,  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  lute  of  clay  and  charcoal 
v/hich  is  applied  next  to  the  iron. 

i,  Tfie  form  given  to  the  lute  of  sand  and  clay,  with  which  the 
former  is  lined. 

p,  Is  a semicircular  aperture  left  unluted,  to  serve  as  a door 
when  necessary.  On  other  occasions  it  is  filled  up  with  a 
semi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick.  Fig.  16,  accurately  luted  in, 
k,  The  grate  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  body. 

Fig-  lb',  A semi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  for  closing  the 
or  e of  the  furnace 

Fig-  17,  The  sand-pot,  which  is  suspended  in  the  aperture  d of  the 
rnace,  by  means  of  the  projecting  ring  a b- 

Fig.  18,  A muffle,  a a apertures  in  its  sides  for  the  admission  of 
e heated  air- 

Fig-  19»  A large  black-lead  crucible. 

Fig.  20,  A.^mall  Hessian  crucible. 

Fig.  21,22,  Tests- 

Fig.  23,  A small  support  of  clay,  to  raise  the  crucible  above  the 
ate. 

Fig  24,  A pair  of  crucible  tongs. 

Fig.  25,  A support  for  raising  the  muffle  as  high  as  the  door  e of 
’ furnace. 

Fig.  2b,  A ring  for  suspending  a retort  within  the  furnace,  when 
■ wish  to  expose  it  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire.  The  ring 
elf,  a b,  is  suspended  within  the  aperture  d of  the  furnace,  by 
?ans  of  the  three  hooked  branches,  c,  c,  c- 

-7i  Semicircular  rings  of  plate-iron,  for  applying  round  the 
:k  of  a retort  when  suspended  within  the  furnace,  in  order  to  close 
much  as  possible  the  aperture  d,  Fig  1 The  largest  pair  n,  are 
5t  made  to  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  aperture  d,  the  next  pair  b, 
on  them,  and  so  until  they  come  in  contafct  with  the  neck  of  the 
ort.  The  whole  are  then  to  be  covered  with  ashes  or  sand,  to 
;vent  the  loss  of  heat,  and  the  escape  of  vapours,  from  the  burn- 
j fuel- 

Fig  28,  Circular  rings  a b,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  when 
wish  to  evaporate  with  the  naked  fire.  W^e  must  always  take  care 
It  the  fluid  rises  higher  than  the  portion  of  the  evaporating  vessel 
roduced  tvithin  the  aperture  of  the  ring  ; c,  a circular  piece  of  iron, 
tich,  when  applied  with  the  rings  a b,  completely  closes  the  aper- 
•e  d of  the  furnace. 

Fig  30,  31,  32,  Evaporating  vessels  of  different  shapes- 

Fig.  33,  A long-necked  matrass- 

Fig.  34,  1 jar 

Fig.  35,  A phial  or  receiver- 
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Fig.  3C,  A cucurbit. 

Fig.  v37>  A cucurbit  with  its  capital- 

Fig.  38,  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  distilling  per  de- 
censurn.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  laid  on  the  metallic  plate. 
a,  which  is  perforated  with  holes  The  burning  fuel  is  laid  upon  the 

upper  plate  /',  also  of  metal,  but  not  perforated  On  the  application  ol 

heat  the  vapour  descends  into  the  cavity  a,  c,  where  it  is  condensed. 

Fig.  39,  A retort  and  receiver ; a,  the  retort ; by  the  receiver. 

Fig.  do,  A retort  funnel. 

Fig.  41,  A metallic  still- 

Cy  dy  6y  fy  T hc  body 

fl,  by  €y  Jy  The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which  hangs  witliia 
the  aperture  d of  the  furnace,  by  the  projecting  part  a b. 
d,  gy  Cy  The  head  of  the  still- 

d,  Cy  A gutter  which  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  head,  for. 
conveying  any  vapours  which  may  be  condensed  there,  into 
the  spout  hy  which  conveys  away  the  vapour  and  the  fluid 
condensed  in  the  head  into  the  refrigeratory. 

Fig-  42,  A refrigeratory 

a,  b,  Cy  d,  A cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  cold  water- 
c,  fy  A spiral  metallic  pipe  which  passes  through  it.  The 
spout  h of  the  still  is  inserted  within  the  upper  orifice  e ; 
therefore  the  vapours  which  essape  from  the  head  of  the  still 
enter  it,  and  are  condensed  in  their  passage  towards  fy  tlie 
lower  termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  distilled  fluid 
runs,  and  is  received  into  proper  vessels-  As  the  water  in 
the  vessel  o,  by  r,  </,  continually  abstracts  caloric  from  the 
vapours,  it  is  apt  to  become  too  warm  to  condense  them.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  any  steam  escapes  by  the  spout  fy  the 
water  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  cock  gy  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  cold  water. 

Fig  43,  A vessel  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids- 
o,  by  Cy  dy  Tflc  bodv  of  the  kettle 

dy  Cy  fy  A long  spout  proceeding  from  it,  for  preventing  any 
risk  of  boiling  over. 

gy  A short  spout  for  pouring  out.  The  vessel  should  not  be 
filled  above  //,  fy  and  the  long  spout  d,  Cyf  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  be  as  little  heated  as  possible.  When  the  fluid  be- 
gins to  swell  and  boil  up,  both  from  the  great  increase  of 
surface,  and  from  part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler  spout  dy  Cyjy 
the  ebullition  will  be  checked,  and  all  danger  of  running  ovev 
prevented. 

Fig.  44,  A body  with  a bent  tube. 

G,  by  The  body. 

/',  Cy  A sigmoid  tube  accurately  ground  to  it.  When  any  per- 
manently elastic  fluid  is  generated  within  the  body  g,  /•,  it 
escapes  by  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be  collected  by 
introducing  it  under  a jar  filled  with  water  or  mercur}’-  in  tha 
pneumatic  cistern.  This  simple  apparatus  can  only  be  used 
conveniently  when  the  production  of  the  gas  is  slow,  or  re- 
quires the  application  of  heat. 

Fig.  45,  A Woulfe’s  apparatus. 

fty  by  Cy  dy  Cy  A tubulatcd  retort  and  receiver. 
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f, Three  three-necked  bottles.  The  first,  /,  is  com- 
monly filled  with  water,  and  the  two  others  with  alkaline  so- 
lutiona. 

d,'  g,"  d,”  d,”’  g,’”  Bent  tubes  connecting  the  dif- 

ferent parts  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  when  any  vapour  escapes 
from  the  receiver*  c,  d,  e,  it  passes  along  the  tube  d,  g,  and 
rises  through  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  J,  where  it 
remains  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  under  considerable 
pressure,  until  the  expansion  of  the  vapOur,  not  conaensible 
in  f,  overcomes  the  column  of  fluid  h,  g,’  in  the  bottle 
and  escapes*  into  the  upper  part  of  f.’  In  the  same  manner 
the  uncondensed  vapours  proceed  to  y',”  and  at  last  to  the 
pneumatic  apparatus. 

But,  as  in  processes  of  this  kind,  diminution  of  temperature  and 
other  causes,  frequently  produce  sudden  condensations  of  the  gases, 
contained  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  especiallv  in  the 
retort  and  receiver,  any  such  occuirence  would  cause  the  fluids  to 
move  through  the  connecting  tubes  in  a retrograde  direction.  T.  liis 
accident  is  prevented,  by  inserting  through  the  tiiird  neck  of  each 
bottle  a small  tube  /•,  /,  having  its  lower  extremity  i immersed  in  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  battle.  By  this  contrivance  no  fluid  can  pos- 
sibly pass  from  one  bottle  into  another,  because  the  columns  g,  vi. 
See.  which  resist  the  absorption,  are  much  higher  than  the  columns 
/?,  /,  Vi'hich  oppose  the  admission  of  external  air.  While,  on  the 
contrary,  no  gas  can  escapie  through  these  tubes,  because  the  columns 

h which  oppose  their  escape,  are  higher  than  the  columns  g,  hy 
Avhich  resist  its  progress  to  the  next  bottle.  From  their  use,  these 
tubes  have  got  the  name  of  tubes  of  safety. 

Another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose,  the  invention  of  C. 
Welter,  seems  now  to  be  much  used  in  France.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
connecting  tubes  as  at  n. 

Fig.  4b,  To  explain  it  more  fully,  we  have  given  a separate  view, 
taken  in  an  oblique  direction.  W^hen  the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  through  the  funnel  p,  until  it  rises  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  ball  o.  Now,  on  any  absorption  taking  place, 
the  fluid  rises  in  the  ball  o,  until  the  column  g n be  annihilated,  when 
a quantity  of  air  will  immediately  rush  in  through  p g /?.  «,  &c.  and 
the  water  will  regain  its  former  equilibrium.  On  the  other  handj  no 
gas  can  escape  by  this  tube,  because  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  the 
ball  and  tube  must  previously  enter  the  poilion  of  the  tube  n p,  where 
it  would  form  a column  of  such  a height  that  its  pressure  could  not  be 
overcome. 

Fig.' '47,  A vertical  section  of  a pneumnt’.c  ci£tcni. 
a h c (I,  d he  whole  cavity  of  the  cistern. 
e j,  A shelf  for  holding  the  jars. 
e b c.  The  well  lor  filling  the  jars. 

g hy  The  surface  of  the  fluid  contained  in  th.e  cistern,  which  m jit 
always  be  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  shelf. 

Fig.  48,  40,  50,  51,  Pneumat'ic  jars  of  different  sliapes.  ^ 

Fig.  48,  A jar  in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  filled  with  gas. 

Fig.  4g,  A jar  fitted  with  a stop  stock. 

Fig.  50,  A jar  placed  upon  a tray  for  rentoving  it  from  the  pneu- 
Aiatic  cistern. 
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Fig.  51,  A graduated  jar,  commonly  called  an  Eudiometer, 

_ rig.  52,  A hydrostatic  funnel,  for  pouring  fluids  gradually  intc 
air  tight  vessels,  especially  when  attended  with  the  formation  of  pas 
It  IS  evident,  that  any  portion  of  fluid,  poured  into  the  funnel  more 
than  sufficient  to  hll  the  two  first  parts  of  the  bent  tube  up  to  the  level 
X,  will  escape  by  the  lower  extrenaity  b.  At  the  same  time,  no  pas 
can  leturn  through  this  funnel,  unless  its  pressure  be  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  a column  of  fluid  of  the  height  of  at  y. 

, Fig.  53,  Another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose.  It  consists  of 
a common  funnel,  m the  throat  of  which  is  inserted  a rod  with  a coni- 
cal  point,  which  regulates  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  funnel, 
according  to  the  firmness  with  which  it  is  screwed  in. 

Nooth’s  apparatus  for  promoting  the  absorption  of  gase- 
ous fluids  by  liquids.  It  consists  of  three  principal  pieces  ; a lower 
piece  a 0,  a middle  piece  a c,  and  an  upper  piece  dee-,  all  of  which 
are  accurately  ground  to  each  other.  The  substances  from  which  the 
gas  is  to  be  extricated  are  put  into  the  lower  piece.  The  middle  piece 
IS  filled  with  the  fluid  with  which  the  gas  is  to  be  combined,  and  the 
upper  piece  is  left  empty.  As  soon  as  a sufficient  quantity  of  gas  is 
termed  to  overcorne  the  pressure,  it  passes  through  the  valve  /V,  and 
rises  through  the  fluid  to  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  piece.  At  the 
same  time  it  forces  a quantity  of  fluid  into  the  upper  piece  through  its 
lower  aperture  d.  As  soon  as  so  much  of  the  fluid  has  been  forced 
from  the  middle  piece  as  to  bring  its  surface  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  upper  piece,  a portion  of  gas  escapes  into  the 
upper  piece,  and  the  fluid  rises  a little  in  the  middle  piece.  The  up- 
per piece  is  closed  with  a conical  stopper  e,  which  yields,  and  pennits 
the  escape  of  a portion  of  gas,  .ns  soon  as  its  pressure  in  the  upper 
pie^e  becomes  considerable,  h Is  a glass  cock  for  drawing  off  the 


Fig.  55,  The  valve  of  Nootlr  s apparatus.  It  consists  of  an  inter- 
nal tube^/,  of  small  caliber,  but  pretty  stout  in  substance,  and  ground 
into  an  external  tubey,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  but  perforated  with 
small  holes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  pass.  After  the  internal  tube  is  fitted 
to  the  external,  a portion  of  it  is  cut  out  as  at  //.  sufficient  to  receive 
a small  hemisphere  of  glass,  and  to  allow  the  hemisphere  to  rise  a little' 
m Its  chamber,  but  not  to  turn  over  in  it.  I'he  upper  piece  of  the 
internal  tube  is  then  thrust  home  into  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain, 

and  the  glass  hemisphere  introduced  with  its  plane  recumbent  on  the 
iqiper  end  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  tube,  which  is  ground  perfectly 
flat,  as  is  also  the  plane  of  the  hemisphere.  From  this  construction 
It  18  evident,  that  by  the  upward  pressure  of  any  gas,  the  glass  hemi- 
sphere may  be  rais^ed  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass,  wkile  nothing  can  pass 
downwards  ; for  the  stronger  the  pressure  from  above,  the  closer  docs 
the  valve  become.  We  Imve  been  more  particular  in  our  description 
ot  this  valve,  because  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  applied  to  distilling 
apparatuses  by  Mr.  Pepysy««m/-  and  Mr.  Burkit. 


CHEMICAL  SIGN'S. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  might  re- 
sult from  a wcll-contrived  system  of  chemical  signs.  About  the  same 
lime  that  the  French  chemists  introduced  their  methodical  nomencia- 
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turc,  they  also  proposed  a corresponding  system  of  chemical  signs, 
which  they  intended  should  speak  a language  to  be  understood  by  the 
leanied  of  all  nations.  In  our  explanation  of  their  system,  we  shall 
nearly  follow  what  Mr.  Chenevix  has  said  in  his  judicious  remarks  up- 
on chemical  nomenclature. 

There  are  six  simple  radical  signs,  which  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  genera. 

The  first  neniis  is  the  zig-zag  line,  and  is  used  to  denote  light.  Sec 
Plate  VT,  No.  1. 

The  second  genus  is  the  straight  line.  It  comprehends  three  spe, 
cies,  characterized  by  its  direction. 

Sp.  J,  A perpendicular  line  denotes  caloric,  3. 

Sp.  2,  A horizontal  line  oxygen,  2. 

Sp.  3,  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  nitrogen,  4. 

The  third  genus  is  a crescent,  which  is  the  generic  sign  of  simple 
combustibles. 

Sp.  1,  With  the  horns  inclined  to  the  right,  carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2,  The  reverse  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  f). 

Sp.  3,  With  the  points  upwards,  sulphur,  7* 

Sp. -4,  The  reverse  of  the  latter,  phosphorus,  S. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a triangle.  It  comprehend^  the  simple  salifiable 
bases. 

Sp.  1,  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  base  horizontal,  g,  th^ 
alkalies. 

Sp.  2,  With  the  point  downwards,  10,  the  earths. 

Each  of  the  species  of  this  genus  comprehends  several  individuals, 
which  are  distinguished  by  inserting  within  the  triangle  the  first  letter 
of  its  name  in  the  Latin  language ; or  if  two  species  begin  with  the 
same  letter,  the  first  letter  of  the  second  syllable  is  added  : thus  ; for 
potass,  P ; soda,  S ; baryta,  B ; strontia,  St  ; lime,  C ; magnesia, 
M;  glucina,  Gc ; gadolinaj^  Gd  ; or  Y,  for  Yttria;  alumina,  Al; 
zirconia,  Z ; silica,  SI. 

The  fifth  genus  is  a circle,  11.  It  comprehends  tlie  metals;  and 
the  species  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  by  in- 
serting w'ithin  it  the  primary  letters  of  the  first  and  second  syllables  : 
thus ; for  gold,  Ar  ; platinum,  Pt  ; silver,  Ag  ; mercury,  H ; cop- 
per, Cp  ; iron,  Fr  ; lead,  Pb  ; tin,  Sn  ; zinc,  Z ; antimony,  Sb, 
or  At;  bismuth,  B;  cobalt,  Cb  ; nickel,  Nk  ; manganese,  Mg; 
uranium,  U ; titanium,  Tt  ; tellurium,  T1 ; chromium,  Cm;  arse- 
nic, As;  molybdenum.  Ml;  tungsten,  Ts;  columbium,  Cl. 

The  sixth  genus  is  a square.  It  comprehends  all  the  unknown  bases 
of  the  acids,  and  the  bases  of  the  compound  oxides  and  acids. 

Sp.  ],  A square  with  perpendicular  sides,  12.  It  contains  the  un- 
known and  compound  acidifiable  bases. 

Sp,  2,  A square  with  inclined  sides,  i3.  It  contains  the  compound 
oxides.  The  individuals  of  both  species  are  distinguished  as  before. 

All  compound  bodies  are  expressed  by  combinations  of  these  simple 
characters.  But  ns  simple  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting  in  various 
proportions,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these  proportions  should  be 
expressed  ; and  relative  position  has  appeared  the  most  natural  method 
of  doing  so.  In  general,  when  the  proportion  of  any  body  in  a com- 
pound is  small,  its  sign  is  placed  above,  when  large  below,  as  in  35, 
1^0;  42,  &c. 
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Caloric  exists  in  fill  bodies : but  according  to  its  relative  quantity, 
■they  exist  as  solids,  fluids,  or  gases.  To  express  the  first  state,  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  introduce  the  sign  of  caloric  ; to  express 
the  second,  it  is  placed  above  ; and  to  express  the  third,  below,  as  in 
the  examples  in  the  plate  (22 — 32). 

Oxygen  also  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in  several  proportions. 
The  products  resulting  from  these  combinations  are  either  oxides  or 
acius.  1 he  oxides  may  bo  characterized  by  affixing  the  sign  of  oxy- 
gen to  tlie  left  side  of  the  sign  of  the  base,  'and  the  acids  by  affixing 
It  to  the  right  ; and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  each  may  be  marked 
by  placing  it  above  or  below,  as  in  the  examples  in  the  plate.  In  this 
I have  deviated  from  all  the  tables  of  chemical  signs  which  I have  seen, 
and,  I trust,  with  propriety  ; for  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the 
s\  stem,  that  ‘ one  of  its  chief  defects  is,  the  impossibility  of  marking, 
by  any  principles  it  points  out,  the  difference  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

A circle,  wnth  the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  top,  is  the  only  metliod 
‘ of  marking  a metallic  oxide ; for  if  we  put  the  mark  of  oxygen  lo\v- 
* cr,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an  acid,  and  w^e  must  not  confound 
tlie  situation  of,the  signs  to  mark  differences  of  states,  or  the  whole 
s\  stem  will  become  confused.’  But  the  alteration  proposed  enables 
us  to  niarx  no  less  than  six  states  of  oxygenizement.  When  the  sign 
of  oxygen  is  placed  on  tlie  left,  it  implies  that  the  compound  is  an  ox- 
ide ; if  it  be  placed  at  top,  it  expresses  the  smallest  degree  of  oxidize- 
ment ; at  bottom,  the  highest,  and  we  liavc  room  for  an  intermediate 
one  The  degrees  of  acidification  are  expressed  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  the  character  of  oxygen  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  base. 
See^l4 — 2^1.  I have  since  found  that  tlie  same  proposal  has  beer, 
made  by  Dr.  \ andier,  in  the  Journ.  de  Physique,  voL  56;  and  this 
coincidence  is  a proof  that  it  is  not  arbitraiy,  but  arises  naturally  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject. 

T.  he  other  primary  combinations  are  .expressed  in  the  same  wav. 
When  they  unite  only  in  one  proportion,  or  wffien  the  proportions  arci, 
indifferent,  the  signs  are  placed  indiifei'Cntly, -though  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  place  them  in  one  determinate  way  ; but  when  either  of  them  is 
in  excess,  its  sign  is  always  placed  below.  Thus  heavy  hydro-carboiy 
ous  oxide  is  expressed  by  placing  the  sign  of  hvdrogeu  above  that  of 
carbon,  ,-30  ; light  hyaro-carbonous  oxide,  by  reversing  their  position, 

-35.  Cilass  is  expressed  liy  placing  the  signs  of  soda  and  silica  side  by 
side,  41  ; the  liquor  silicum,  by  placing  the  sign  of  the  alkali  under  i 
that  of  the  earth,  and  adding  tne  sign  of  fluidity  above,  42. 

1 he  secondary  compounds  are  expressed  in  a similar  manner.  The  ^ 
basis  has  been  generally  placed  before  the  acid,  to  admit  of  the  sign 
of  the  degree  of  acidification  being  added  to  the  acid  ; and  the  same 
position  fortunately  admits  of  the  sign  of  the  degree  of  oxidizement 
being  added  to  the  oxide,  when  a metallic  oxide  forms  the  basis  of  the 
salt.  I he  excess  of  acid  or  base  is  marked  as  before,  bv  pbacuig  tlie 
acid  or  base  belowx  With  regard  to  the  metallic  salts,  I\lr.  Chevenix 
has  given  some  reasons  for  not  introducing  the  sign  of  oxygen ; but  lie  ' 

liimself  has  given  the  most  powerful  rqason  fur  introducing  it,  by  i 

proving  that  tlie  real  difference  between  calomel  and  corrosive  subb-  | 

mate  is  in  the  slate  of  oxidizement  of  the  metal.  The  manner  of  ‘ 

marking  the  oxides  proposed  above,  enables  us  to  express  this  difTei>  ' 

'•nec  distmctlv,  wh.en  the  degree  of  oxidizement  is  aGcertained,  ^ 
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EXPLANATION  OE  THE  TABLE  OE  CHEMICAL  SIGNS. 


Generic  Signs. 


1.  Ligtir.  |5.  Carbon. 

9-  Alkalies. 

11.  Metals. 

12.  Acidltial)le 
bases,  un- 
known or 
compound. 

‘2.  Oxys:en. 

6.  Hydrogen. 

10.  Earths. 

3.  Caloric. 

7.  Sulpbur. 

13.  Compound 
oxides. 

4 

.N  Urogeu. 

8.  Phosphorus. 

Combinations  of  Oxygen. 


Oxides.  Acids. 


U. 

Nitrogen. 

1. 

Atmospheric 

air. 

2. 

Nitrous 

oxide. 

3. 

Nitric 

oxide. 

1. 

Nitrous. 

2. 

3.  1 

Nitric,  1 

15. 

Carbon. 

Incombust- 
ible coal. 

Charcoal. 

Carbonic 

oxide. 

Carbonic. 

16 

Hydrogen. 

Water. 

17. 

Sulphur. 

Oxide  of 
sulphur. 

Sulphur- 

ous. 

Sulphuric. 

18. 

Mercury. 

Black  oxide. 

'a'cIIow. 

1 

Red. 

19. 

Iron. 

Green  oxide.* 

Red. 

■ \ 

20. 

Arsenic. 

White. 

Arsenic. 

21. 

Muriatic 

radical. 

Muriatic. 

Oxygen- 
ized mu- 
riatic. 

Hyper-oxy- 
geuized  mu- 
riatic. 
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Comhinations  of  Caloric. 

1 

22.  Oxygen.  23.  Nitrogen.  2i.  Sulphur.  25.  Potass. 
26'.  Acetic  acid.  2*7.  Ice.  28.  Ammonia.  29.  Sulphuric  acid. 
30.  Mercury.  31.  White  oxide  of  arsenic.  32.  Acetate  of 
Ammonia.  The  three  columns  represent  the  mode  of  character- 
izing the  three  states  of  aggregation  of  each  of  these  substances. 

Primary  Compounds. 

33.  Ammonia.  34.  Carburet  of  iron.  35.  Light  hydro- 
carbonous  oxide.  36.  Heavy  hydro-carbono«s  oxide  37.  Sul- 
phuretted phosphorus.  38.  Phosphuretted  sulphur.  39,  Amal- 
gam  ofgold.  40.  Alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  41.  Glass.  42, 
Silicized  Potass, 

Secondary  Compounds. 

43.  Sulphite  of  potass.  44.  Sulphate  of  potass.  45.  Super- 
sulphate  of  potass.  46.  Sulphate  of  alumina.  47.  Super-sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  potass,  alum.  48.  Nitrate  of  potass.  49. 
Muriate  of  ammonia.  50.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriate  of  potass. 
51.  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potass.  .52.  Sub-borate  of  soda.  53. 
Submuriate  of  mercury  less  oxidized,  calomel.  54.  Muriate 
of  mercury  more  oxidized,  corrosive  sublimate.  55.  Green  sul- 
phate of  iron.  56.  Brown  sulphate  of  iron.  57.  Tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potass.  58.  Sub-acetate  of  copper.  59.  Acetate 
of  copper.  60.  Soap  of  soda.  61.  Soap  of  ammonia.  62.. 
Hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potass.  63.  Litlrarge  plaster.  64. 
Ammoniuret  of  ^old.  Fulminating  gold. 
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PART  II. 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Every  substance  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease,  whether 
in  its  natural  state,  or  after  having  undergone  various  pre- 
parations, belongs  to  the  Materia  Medica,  in  the  extended  ac- 
ceptation of  the  M'ords.  But  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  the  ma- 
teria medica  is  confined  to  simples,  and  to  those  preparations 
which  axe  not  supposed  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary  him- 
self, but  to  be  purchased  by  hirn,  as  articles  of  commerce,  from 
druggists  and  others. 

Systematic  authors  on  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge  have 
bestowed  much  pains  m contriving  scientific  arrangements  of 
these  articles.  Some  have  classed  them  according  to  their  na- 
tural resemblances  ; others  according  to  their  active  constituent 
principles ; and  others  according  to  their  real  or  supposed  vir- 
tues. ^ Each  of  these  arrangements  has  its  particular  advantages. 
Ihe  first  v/iii  probably  be  preferred  by  the  natural  historian,  the 
second  by  the  chemist,  and  the  last  by  the  physiologist.  But 
every  scientific  classification  hitherto  proposed  is  liable  to  nu- 
m.TOus  objections.  Accordingly,  in  the  pharmacopoeias  pub- 
h.dicd  by  the  colleges  of  physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and 
Lu.nburgli,  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  arranged  in 
aly  liabetical  order ; and  the  same  plan  is  now  almost  universally 
ac’optrd.  I h ive  therefore  also  followed  it,  subjoining  to  the 
name  of  each  article,  admitted  by  any  of  the  British  colleges,  a 
short  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  history  j 
and  ;u  thus  forming  a dictionary  of  materia  medica,  I have  ge- 
nerally adopteo  the  nomenclature  of  tire  Edinburgh  college. 

In  ,.n  appendix,  I have  given  a very  concise  account  of  such 
ot-.ier  substances  as,  from  their  possessing  a place  in  some  re- 
spectable foreign  pharmacopoeias,  or  from  their  active  proper- 
ties, seemed  to  deserve  notice.  But  to  conjoin  with  the  history 
or"  the  materia  medica  in  alplrabctical  order  the  advantages  of 
other  methods,  I have  added  some  of  those  arrangements  which 
seem  most  useful. 
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AcIDUM  ACETOSUM.  Ed 

, Acetum  VxNi.  Dub.-\- 

Acetum.  Lond. 

Vinegar.  Impure  acetous  acid. 

Vinegar,  as  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors^ 
besides  the  pure  acetic  acid  diluted  with  much  water,  contains 
tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  potass,  mucilaginous  matters,  and  some- 
times phosphoric  acid.  The  least  impure  is  that  prepared  from 
white  wine.  Vinegar  should  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  per- 
fectly transparent,  of  a pleasant,  somewhat  pungent,  acid  taste, 
but  without  any  acrimony.  From  the  mucilaginous  impurities 
which  vinegar  always  contains,  it  is  apt,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
to  become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  last  vapid.  This  inconve- 
nience is  best  obviated  by  keeping  it  in  bottles  completely  filled 
and  well  corked  ; and  it  is  said  to  be  advantage  to  boil  it  in  the 
bottles  a few  minutes  before  they  be  corked. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
presence  is  detected,  if,  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta,  a white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  after  having  been  burnt  in  the  fire.  With  the  same 
intention,  of  making  the  vinegar  appear  stronger,  different  acrid 
vegetables  are  occasionally  iofused  in  it.  This  fraud  is  difficult 
of  detection ; but  when  tasted  with  attention,  the  pungency  of 
such  vinegar  will  be  found  to  depend  rather  on  acrimony  than 
acidity. 

Vinegar  possesses  strong  antiseptic  powers  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  Hence  its  employment  in  pickling.  The 
fine  green  colour,  so  much  admired  in  some  vegetable  pickles,  is 
often  improperly  given  by  means  of  copper.  This  poison- 
ous addition  is  easily  detected,  on  dropping  some  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  suspected  vinegar,  by  the  fine  blue  colour  pro- 
duced. 

Medical  uses. — Its  action  on  the  living  body  is  gently,  stimu- 
lant and  astringent.  It  promotes  transpiration  and  the  discharge 
by  urine  ; and  used  moderately  as  a condiment,  it  facilitates  di- 
gestion. 

Vinegar  is  employed  as  a useful  addition  to  drink  in  inflam- 
matory fevers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  a quart. 
Internally,  it  is  used  in  putrid  diseases,  in  plague,  in  scurvy, 
and  to  counteract  the  eflccts  of  narcotic  poisons  and  mephitic 
vapours.  In  the  form  of  glyster,  it  is  used  in  the  same  diseases, 
and  in  obstinate  constipation.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  fo- 
mentations and  baths,  as  a stimulant  and  discutient ; and  its  va- 
pour is  inhaled  in  putrid  sore  throat,  and  diffused  through  the 
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chambers  of  the  sick,  to  correct  the  putrescency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Officinal  preparations. 

Acidum  acetosum  aromaticum.  E. 

camphoratum.  E.  D. 

dcstillatum.  L.  E.  D. 

• forte.  L.  E.  D. 

Acetum  scillas.  L.  D, 

Cataplasma  sinapeos.  L.  D. 

Ceratum  saponis.  L.  D. 

Mel  acetatum.  L.  D. 

Oxymel  aeruginis.  L,  . 

colchici.  L. 

scillte,  L. 

Syrupus  acidi  acetosi.  E. 

colchici  autumnalis.  E. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  Ed. 

Acidum  Sulfuricum.  D.  + 

, Acidum  Vitriolicum.  L. 

Sulphuric  acid,  Vitriolic  acid. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  direct,  that  in  the  shops 
its  specific  gravity  should  be  to  that  of  water  as  1850  to  1000  j 
the  Dublin  college  as  1845  to  1000.  This  want  of  uniformity 
is  to  be  regretted. 

The  physical  and  cliemlcal  properties  of  this  acid  have  been 
already  enumerated.  As  it  is  prepared  by  the  trading  chemist, 
it  is  inserted  among  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obtained  in  two 
ways  ; by  distilling  off  the  acid  from  sulphate  of  iron,  previous- 
ly deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  or  by  burning 
sulphur  in  large  leaden  chambeis,  with  an  eighth  part  of  nitrate 
of  potass  to  supply  the  necessary  oxygen.  In  the  first  way  the 
strongest  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  iron  or  cop- 
per. By  the  second  process  it  generally  contains  lead,  which  is 
easily  detected  by  mixing  a portion  of  the  acid  with  three  parts 
of  distilled  water,  and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a deposition  will 
be  formed.  It  may  be>  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  distillation, 
filling  a retort  half  full  of  the  common  acid,  and  distilling  in  a 
sapd-bath,  gradually  heated  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  The 
receiver  should  not  be  luted  on. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  dead  animal  substances,  be- 
coming diluted  with  water  formed  by  the  union  of  part  of  their 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  ; another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  azote  to  form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  separated  in 
the  state  of  charcoal.  The  affinities  which  regulate  this  action 
are  so  powerful,  that  it  produces  the  same  effects  on  the  living 
solid,  and  therefore  it  acts  upon  them  as  a corrosive.  But  to 
its  employment  with  this  view,  its  fluidity  is  an  objection,  as  It 
cannot  be  easilv  managed. 

J O 
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Medical  uses. — These  will  be  explained  when  we  treat  of  the ; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  concentrated  acid,  however,  made 
into  an  ointment  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  axunge,  has . 
been  used  in  the  cure  of  psora. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  E.  L.  D. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum.  E. 

It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 

Acidum  nitrosum.  E.  L.  D. 

Acidum  muriaticum.  E.  L.  D. 

Aqua  supercarbonatis  potassje. 

Sulphas  potassje.  E. 

Phosphas  sodse.  E. 

Murias  antimouii.  E.  L.  D. 

Sulphas  ferri.  E.  L.  D. 

Murias  hydrarg^^i.  E.  L.  D. 

Sub-sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus.  E.  L.  D. 

iEthcr  sulphuricus.  E.  L.  D. 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM  CRYSTALLIS  CONCRETUiSf. 

Dub.  J 

Citric  acid  crystallized. 

The  simple  expressed  juice  of  lemons  is  extremely  apt  to  spoil, 
on  account  of  the  sugar,  extractive,  mucilage,  and  water,  which 
cause  it  to  ferment. 

Various  means  have  been  proposed  and  practised,  wltlr  the 
intention  of  rendering  it  less  perisliable,  and  less  bulky.  The 
juice  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  rob  5 but  this 
always  gives  an  empyreumatic  taste,  and  does  not  separate ' 
the  extractive  or  mucilage,  so  that  it  is  still  apt  to  ferment  when 
agitated  on  board  of  ship  in  tropical  climates.  It  has  been 
exposed  to  frost,  and  part  of  the  water  removed  under  the  form 
of  ice  i but  this  is  liable  to  all  the  former  objections,  and  be- ; 
sides,  where  the  lemons  are  pi'oduced  in  sufficient  quantity,  there  ■ 
is  not  a sufficient  degree  of  cold,  lire  addition  of  a quantity  of  . 
alcohol  to  the  inspissated  juice  separates  the  mucilage,  but  not  ^ 
the  extractive  or  sugar.  By  means,  however,  of  Schcele’s  pro- ' 
cess,  as  reduced  to  determinate  quantities  by  Proust,  we  can  i 
obtain  the  acid  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized.  , 

'To  94  parts  of  lemon  juice,  4 parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  * 
to  be  added  : the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  by  effervescence,  ^ 
and  a quantity  of  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  By  : 
evaporating  the  supernatant  liquor,  another  portion  of  citrate  of 
lime  is  obtained.  These  added  together  amount  to  about  7*- 
parts,  and  require  20  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1.15,  to  decompose  them.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  being' 
nearly  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  the  citric  acid  remains  in 
solution,  and  is  to  he  separated  by  washing,  and  crystalirzed  by 
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evaporation.  If  too  much  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the 
liquor  is  much  concentrated,  the  citric  acid  is  reacted  upon, 
and  part  of  it  is  charred.  In  this  case,  a little  chalk  must  be 
added,  to  saturate  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

By  this,  or  some  similar  process,  it  is  now  manufactured  in 
this  country,  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Coxwcll’s  Concrete  Salt  of  Lemons. 

ACIPENSER.  Pisces  BrancJiiostegi,  Cuvier, 

Sp.  Acipenser  Huso.  Land. 

The  Beluga,  or  Isinglas  fish. 

Sp.  Acipenser  Ruthenus.  Loud. 

The  Sterlet,  or  caviar-sturgeon. 

Offcinal — Ichthyocolla.  [Lend.  Dub.*)  Isinglas.  , 

Besides  those  mentioned  by  the  London  college,  isinglas  is 
prepared  from  other  species  of  Acipenser,  especially  A.  sturioy 
die  sturgeon,  and  A.  stellatus,  the  serruga. 

■ The  preparation  of  isinglas  is  almost  peculiar  to  Russia.  It  is 
made  in  all  places  where  the  large  species  of  sturgeon  are  caught, 
as  on  the  Dneiper,  the  Don,  and  especially  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
also  on  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtysh.  That 
prepared  from  the  sturgeon  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  next  to  it, 
that  from  the  beluga.  It  also  varies,  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation.  On  the  Volga  and  Ural,  the  sounds  are  watered 
while  fresh,  and  dried  to  a certain  degree.  The  outer  skin  is 
next  taken  off,  and  the  inner  glossy  white  membrane  is  twisted, 
and  then  completely  dried.  The  best  is  usually  rolled  into  the 
form  of  a snake  or  heart ; the  second  folded  in  leaves,  like  a 
bock  \ and  the  worst  is  dried  without  any  care.  In  other 
places,  as  at  Gurief,  fish-glue  is  extracted  from  the  sounds  by 
boiling.  This  is  cut  into  slabs  or  plates,  is  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  has  the  colour  of  amber.  On  the  Okka,  where  the 
sterlet  only  is  to  be  had,  the  sounds  are  beat  just  as  they  are 
extracted  from  the  fish,  and  dried  into  glue. 

Good  isinglas  is  white,  in  some  degree  transparent,  dry,  com- 
posed of  membranes,  not  too  thick,  and  without  any  smell. 

The  properties  of  isinglass  depend  entirely  on  the  gelatin,  of 
which  it  principally  consists.  One  hundred  grains  of  good  isin- 
glas were  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  to  contain  rather  more  than 
ninety-eight  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  A nutritious  jelly  may 
be  prepared  from  it.  A watery  solution  of  it  is  used  as  a test 
of  the  presence  of  tannin,  and  for  the  clarification  of  spirltous 
liquors.  Mr.  Davy’s  solution  for  the  former  purpose  consists  of 
120  grains  of  isinglas  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of  water ; and 
if  properly  made,  it  has  a tendency  to  gelatinise,  at  tempera- 
tures below  50'’  F. 
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It  is  said  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  English  court- 
plaster. 

ACONITUM  NEOMONTANUM.  (Dub* ) 

I tnnai  species  plantarum,  edit.  Willdenow,  genus  1062,  species 
9.  Polyandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Multisiliquee. 

Aconituni.  i^Lcnd.')  Aconitum  Napellus.  {Pd.) 

Large  Blue  Wolfsbane,  Monk’s-hood,  Aconite. 

Officinal — Herba,  {Land.)  Folia,  {Ed.  Dub.)  The  Icaves- 

This,  we  are  assured  by  Willdenow,  is  the  species  of  aconite 
which  has  always  been  used  in  medicine  ; although  it  is  almost 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  in  con- 
sequence of  a botanical  eiTor  of  Stoerk,  who  introduced  it  into 
•practice. 

It  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  the  Alpine  forests  of  Carln- 
thia,  Carniola,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Germany, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  fresh  plant  and  root  are  very  violent  poisons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  convulsive  motions 
of  the  face,  bilious  vomiting,  and  catharasis,  vertigo,  delirium, 
asphyxia,  death.  The  fresh  leaves  have  very  little  smell,  but 
when  chewed,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  excise  lancinating  pains, 
and  swelling  of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  For  medical  use,  the  plant  must  be  gather- 
ed before  the  stem  shoots. 

Uses  and  dose. — ^AVhen  properly  administered,  it  acts  as  a pe- 
netrating stimulus,  and  generally  excites  sweat,  and  sometimes 
an  increased  discharge  of  urine. 

On  many  occasions,  it  has  been  found  a very  efl'ectual  reme- 
dy in  glandular  swellings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylosis,  spina  ven- 
tosa,  itch,  amaurosis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  convulsive  disorders. 

We  may  lx:gin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder”-,  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  form  of  an  inspis- 
sated j-aice.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  ex-i 
pressed,  and  evaporated  without  any  previous  clarification,  to, 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
powers  of  this  medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age, 
and  the  heat  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  recently 
prepared,  its  action  is  often  too  violent ; and  when  kept  more 
than  a year,  it  becomes  totally  inert.  It  may  therefore  be  laid 
down  as  an  universal  rule,  in  the  employment  of  this  and  of 
many  other  similar  active  medicines,  to  begin  with  very  small 
does,  and  to  increase  them  gradually  to  the  necessary  degree ; 
und  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  begin  a new  parcel  qf  the 
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medicine,  we  should  again  commence  with  the  smallest  dose, 
and  proceed  with  the  same  caution  as  at  first. 

\Ve  may  begin  by  giving  half  a grain  of  this  extract,  either 
formed  into  a powder  with  ten  grains  of  white  sugar,  or  made 
up  with  any  convenient  addition  into  a pill,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  : or  a tincture  of  aconite 
may  be  prepared,  by  digesting  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in 
six  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  ; the  dose  of  which  will  be  at  first 
five  or  ten  drops,  and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  forty. 

Off",  prep. — Succus  spissatus  aconiti  napelli,  {Ed.) 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.  [Ed.) 

Willd.  g.  663,  sj).  1. — Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  179.  sp.  1. — Hex- 
andria  Monogpnia — Nat.  Ord.  Piperita. 

Calamus  aromaiicus.  {Land.)  Acorus.  {Dub.^) 

Sweet  flag. 

Oficihal — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marshy  places  about  Norwich,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in 
the  canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  shops  have  been  usually  supplied  from  the  Le- 
vant with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  our  own  growth. 

dhe  root  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  somewhat  flatted  on  tlie 
sides,  internally  of  a white  colour,  and  loose  spongy  texture ; 
its  smell  is  strong ; the  taste  warm,  acrid,  bitterish,  and  aro- 
matic j both  the  smell  and  taste  are  improved  by  exsiccation. 
T.  his  root  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a carminative  and  stomach- 
ic medicine,  and  as  such  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  practice. 
It  is  said  by  some,  though  erroneously,  to  be  superior  in  aro- 
matic flavour  to  any  other  vegetable  that  is  produced  in  these 
northern  climes.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a sufficiently  elegant  aro- 
matic. T.he  fresh  root  candied  is  said  to  be  employed  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a preservative  against  epidemic  diseases.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a sweet  fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the  roots. 

Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  about  two  scruples  of  fra- 
grant volatile  oil  from  sixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root.  It  also 
rose  in  distillation  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  The  spi- 
ritous  extract  from  two  ounces  weighed  370  grains,  and  water 
extracted  from  the  residuum,  190  grains.  The  watery  ^extract 
from  two  ounces  weighed  455  grains,  and  tlie  residuum  gave 
out  to  alcohol  43. 
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^SCULUS  HIPPOCASTAJ^UM.  {Ed.  Dub.) 

Willd.  g.  717,  sp.  1. — Heptandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Tr/- 
hilata. 

Hippocaslauum. 

Horse  cliesnut. 

Officinal — Semen.  {Ed.)  The  seed. 

This  is  a very  common  and  well-known  tree.  The  fruit> 
which  contains  much  amylaceous  matter,  has  been  used  as  food 
for  domestic  animals,  and  even  for  men,  in  times  of  scarcity. 
But  its  introduction  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  having  been  used  and  recommended  as  a 
sternutatory  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  With 
this  view  it  was  drawn  up  the  nostrils,  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion or  decoction. 

Officinal — Cortex.  {Dub.\)  The  bark. 

The  bark  has  been  proposed  as  an  indigenous  substitute  for 
the  very  expensive  and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many 
successful  experiments  of  its  effects,  when  given  internally  in 
intermittent  and  typhous  fever,  and  also  when  applied  external- 
ly in  gangrene,  sufficiently  warrant  future  trials.  Although 
chemical  analysis  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  to  enable  us 
to  determine  from  it  the  medical  use  of  any  substance,  I may 
observe,  that  the  active  constituent  of  this  bark  is  tannin,  which 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  presence  of  cinchonin,  the  pre- 
dominant, and  probably  the  active,  constituent  of  Peruvian  bark. 
In  powder,  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a scruple  and  a half, 
or  a drachm,  for  a dose.  Buchholz  prefers  a solution  of  a 
drachm  of  the  extract  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  of  which 
'sixty  drops  are  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA.  {Dub.\) 

Willd.  g.  951,  sp.  1.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  224,  sp.  1. — Do- 
decandria  Digynia. 

Agrimony. 

Officinal — Hcrba.  The  herb. 

The  lierb,  when  fresh,  has  a pleasant  smell,  which  however 
it  loses  on  being  dried.  Its  taste  is  then  bitterish  and  astringent. 
Lewis  got  from  it  an  essential  oil  of  a yellow  colour. 

ALCOHOL.  {F.d:)  Spiri/us  vincsus  rcctijicatus.  {Land.)  Spi- 
rhus  vini  rcctijicatus.  {Dub.-\-) 

Alcohol,  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

The  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors  en- 
tirely free  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  and  of  which  the  specific 
gravity  is  to  that  of  w'ater  as  835  to  1000,  such  as  may  be  easi- 
ly procured.  {Ed.)  The  London  college  order  a spirit  of  the 
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same  specific  gravity,  and  add,  xhat  it  contains  95  parts  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  five  of  water.  The  Dublin  college  order  it  of  the' 
specific  gravity  84-0. 

Alcohol  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  vinous  liquors.  It 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  fermentation,  and  is 
found  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  wines  of  warm  countries,  and 
in  wines  prepared  from  thoroughly  ripened  fruit.  In  the  south 
of  France,  wines  yield  a third  of  brandy.  It  is  the  piopoition 
of  alcohol  which  renders  wines  more  or  less  generous,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  sour,  The  richer  a wine  is  in  alco-. 
hoi,  the  less  malic  acid  it  contains  ; and  therefore  the  best  wines 
give  the  best  brandy,  because  they  arc  free  from  the  disagree- 
able taste  which  the  malic  acid  imparts  to  them.  Old  wines 
give  better  brandy  than  new  wines,  but  less  of  it. 

Alcohol  is  procured  from  wine  by  distillation ; in  conducting 
which,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  : 

1 , To  heat  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  at  onee,  and  equally. 

9,  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  vapour. 

S,  To  condense  the  vapour  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  distillation  is  continued  until  the  liquor  which  comes  over 
is  not  inflammable. 

Baume  meritions  a very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  pre- 
paration of  alcohol.  He  distilled  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  speci- 
fic gravity  882,  in  the  water  bath,  and  filled  the  refrigeratory 
with  ice,  and  he  obtained  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  an  alcohol 
having  only  specific  gravity  862.  This  he  ascribes  to  water 
condensed  from  the  air  in  the  w'orm  by  the  coldness  of  the  ice  ; 
and  he  assures  us,  from  experience,  that  to  get  an  alcohol  of 
827,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  tlie  refrigeratory  be  filled  with 
water  of  l-fS®  F. 

Distillers  judge  of  the  strength  of  spirits  by  the  size  and  dur- 
ability of  the  bubbles  they  form,  when  poured  from  one  vessel 
into  another,  or  on  agitating  them  in  a vessel  partly  filled.  Ano- 
ther proof  is,  by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  : some  of  which 
is  put  in  a spoon,  and  then  covered  with  the  spirit  to  be  tried, 
which  is  set  on  fire  j if  the  gunpowder  be  kindled,  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  be  strong,  and  vice  versa.  But  a small  quantity  of 
spirits  will  always  kindle  gunpowder,  and  a large  quantity  never. 
Another  proof  is  by  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  attracts  the 
water,  and  dissolves  in  it,  wdrile  the  alcohol  swims  above,  and 
the  strength  of  the  spirits  is  judged  of  by  its  quantity.  But  all 
these  are  uncertain  •,  and  dependence  can  only  be  put  in  the  proof 
by  hydrometers,  or  some  other  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the 
w^eight  of  a given  quantity  at  a given  temperature. 

In  this  country,  alcohol  is  procured  from  an  infusion  of  malt, 
and  before  its  rectification  is  termed  Whisky.  In  the  East  Indies, 
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arrack,  a spirituous  liquor,  is  distilled  from  rice  ; in  the  West  In- 
dies, rum  from  the  sugar-cane  ; and  in  France  and  Spain,  brandy 
from  wine.  Of  all  these,  the  French  brandy  is  the  finest  spirit ; 
for  the  others  are  more  or  less  Impregnated  with  essential  oils,  of 
wliich  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  them  entirely.  When  any 
ardent  spirit  is  re-distilled  to  procure  alcohol,  the  water-bath  is 
commonly  used,  w'liich  gives  a more  equal  and  temperate  heat, 
and  improves  the  product.  Gren  says,  that  the  addition  of  four 
pounds  of  well-burnt  charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  previous  to  this  rectification,  destroys  entirely  the  pc- 
cu.iar  taste  of  malt  spirit  j and  that  a second  rectification,  with 
one  pound  of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  affords 
an  alcohol  of  very  great  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for 
water  is  so  very  strong,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free 
from  it  by  simple  distillation.  We  must,  therefore,  abstract  the 
water  by  means  of  some  substance  which  has  a stronger  affinity 
for  it  than  alcohol  has.  Carbonate  of  potass  was  foimerly  em- 
ployed ; but  muriate  of  lime  is  preferable,  because  its  affinity 
for  water  is  not  only  very  great,  but  by  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  fluid.  For  this 
purpose,  one  part  of  muriate  of  lime,  rendered  perfectly  dry  by 
having  been  exposed  to  a red  heat,  and  powdered  after  it  be- 
comes cold,  is  put  into  the  still.  Over  this,  three  parts  of  high- 
ly rectified  spirits  are  to  be  poured,  and  the  mixture  well  agir 
tated.  By  distillation  wdth  a very  gentle  heat,  about  tw^o-thirds 
of  the  spirit  will  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  perfectly  pure  alco- 
hol. 

The  chemical  properties  of  alcohol  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Medical  ttses. — On  the  living  body  alcohol  acts  as  a most  vio- 
lent stimulus.  It  coagulates  all  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
fluids,  and  corrugates  all  the  solids.  Applied  externally,  it 
strengthens  the  vessels,  and  thus  may  restrain  passive  ha;morr- 
hagies.  It  instantly  contracts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  it 
touches,  and  deprives  them  of  sense  and  motion  j by  this  means 
casing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the  same  time  destroying  their  use. 
Hence  employing  spiritous  liquors  in  fomentations,  notwith- 
standing the  specious  titles  of  vivifying,  heating,  restoring  mo- 
bility, resolving,  dissipating,  and  the  like,  usually  attributed  to 
them,  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  unhappy  consequences. 
'Ihese  liquors  received  undiluted  into  the  stomach,  produce  the 
same  eftects,  contracting  all  the  solid  parts  which  they  touch, 
and  destroying,  at  least  for  a time,  their  use  and  office  •,  if  the 
quantity  be  considerable,  a palsy  or  apoplexy  follow'S,  which 
cuds  in  death.  Taken  in  small  quantity,  and  diluted,  they 
act  as  a cordial  and  tonic  : if  longer  continued,  the  .senses  are 
disordered,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed,  and  at  length  die 
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most  fatal  consequences  ensue.  Vinous  spirits,  therefore,  in 
small  doses,  and  properly  diluted,  may  be  applied  to  useful 
purposes  in  the  cure  of  diseases  j whilst  in  larger  ones  they 
produce  the  most  deleterious  effects. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Alcohol.  L.  D 
Alcohol  ammoniatum.  E. 

Aiiher  sulphuricus.  E.  L.  D. 

jEther  sulphuricus  cum  alcohole.  E.  L.  D. 

Oleum  villi.  /.. 

.£ther  nitrosus.  D. 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi.  E.  L.  D, 

It  also  enters  into  the  preparation  of  all  tinctures  and  distilled  spirits, 
and  is  used  undiluted  in 

Spiritus  ammonix  foetidus.  1), 

lavandulx  spicse.  E.  L. 

rorismarinis.  E.  L. 

Tinctura  aloes.  D. 

asx  foetidx.  E.  L.  D. 

balsami  Peruviani.  L. 

benzoes  composita.  L.  E-  D. 

camphorx.  E.  L.  D, 

guaiaci.  £.  D. 

moschi.  D. 

myrrhx.  D.  > 

saponis.  E. 

toluiferx  balsami.  E.  L.  D. 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  [Ed.)  Spiritus  vinosus  tenuior. 
{Loud.)  Spiritus  vini  tenuior.  l^Dub.J^) 

Diluted  alcohol.  Spirit  of  wine.  Proof  spirit. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  being  some- 
what weaker  than  proof  spirit ; its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  935  to  1000.  {Ed.)  The  London  and  Dublin 
colleges  order  it  of  the  specific  gravity  of  930,  which,  according 
to  the  former,  contains  55  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  45  of  water. 

Diluted  alcohol  should  always  be  prepared,  by  mixing  rectified 
spirit  with  water  j but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  apotheca- 
ries will  either  be  at  the  trouble  or  expence  of  preparing  it  in 
this  manner.  Instead  of  it,  an  impure  spirit  of  the  requisite 
strength  is  commonly  employed.  The  diluted  alcoliol  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  is  somewhat  weaker  than  that  of  the  two 
other  colleges  ; but  besides  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  their 
mode  of  preparing  it,  this  will  be  attended  with  no  disadvan- 
tage, as  it  is  still  sufficiently  strong  for  any  ordinary  purpose. 

Offi'-inal  Preparations. 

Alcohol  ammon.  L.  D. 

And  all  the  tinctures  and  distilled  spirits,  except  those  made  with 
alcohol.  It  is  also  used,  somewhat  extravagantly,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  various  extracts. 
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^ rii  Cr  of  alcohol  and  water,  shewing  their  Sped- 

to  Gilpin,  and  their  degrees  according  to 
iiaume  s hydrometer,  and  in  Clarke’s  hydrometer,  used  ly  the  re- 
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ALLIUM. 

WUld.  g 626.~Hexandria  Mcmgy;,ia.~Nzt,  ord.  Z///W, 
bp.  14.  Allium  Sativum.  (Ed.  Land.  Dr/h.i) 

Garlic. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Garlic  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  m Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  con- 
sists of  five  or  six  small  bulbs,  called  doxies,  inclosed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  but  easily  separable  I'rom  each  other. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  especially  the  roots,  have 
a strong  offensive,  very  penetrating  and  diffusible,  smell,  and  an 
acrimonious,  almost  caustic,  taste.  The  root  is  full  of  a limpid 
juice,  of  which  It  furnishes  almost  a fourth  part  of  its  weight  by 
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Lpression.  It  also  loses  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but 
larccly  any  of  its  smell  or  taste.  By  decoction  its  virtues  are 
itirely  destroyed  j and  by  distillation  it  furnishes  a small  quan- 
ty  of  a yellowish  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  pps- 
•sses  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  garlic  in  an  eminent  degree, 
s peculiar  virtues  are  also  in  some  degree  extracted  by  alcohol 
id  acetous  acid. 

By  Newmann’s  analysis,  it  lost  two  thirds  of  its  weight  by  ex- 
ccation.  By  decoction  from  960  parts,  water  extracted,  380, 
id  the  residuum  yielded  27  to  alcohol,  and  was  reduced  to  40. 
dcohol  applied  first,  extracted  123,  the  resulqum  yielded  162 
) water,  and  was  reduced  to  40.  In  both  cases  the  alcoholic 
■ctract  was  unctuous  and  tenacious,  and  precipitated  metallic 
ilutions.  But  the  active  ingredient  was  a thick  ropy  essential 
il,  according  to  Hagen  heavier  than  water,  not  aniounting  to 
lore  than  1.3  of  the  whole,  in  which  alone  resided  the  smell, 
ie  taste,  and  all  that  distinguishes  tlie  garlic. 

Medical  use. — Applied  externally,  it  acts  successively  as  a sti- 
lulant,  rubefacient,  and  blister.  Internally,  from  its  very  pow- 
rful  and  diffusible  stimulus,  it  is  often  useful  In  diseases  of  lan^ 
uid  circulation  and  interrupted  secretion.  Hence,  in  cold  leu- 
o-pnlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a powerful  expectorant,  diuretic, 
nd,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  sudorific  ; it  has  also  been  bv 
rme  supposed  to  be  emmenagogue.  For  the  same  reason,  iii 
ises  in  which  a phlogistic  diathesis,  or  irritability  prevails,  large 
OSes  of  it  may  be  very  hurtful. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  lower  classes  as  a condiment,  and 
so  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure’s  most  fa- 
ouiite  sauces.  Faken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digestion  \ 
ut  in  excess,  it  is  apt  to  produce  headach,  flatulence,  thirst,  fe- 
rile  heat,  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  sometimes  occasions 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  hacmorrhoidal  vessels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  the  plague  itself, 
s virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  said  to  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  curing 
astinate  quartans,  after  cinchona  had  failed.  In  catarrhal  dis- 
. ders  of  the  breast  \ asthma,  both  pltuitous  and  spasmodic  j 
atulent  colics  \ hysterical  and  other  diseases,  proceeding  from 
xity  of  the  solids,  it  has  generally  good  effects  : it  has  likewise 
ien  found  serviceable  in  some  hydropic  cases.  Sydenham  re- 
tes,  that  he  has  known  the  dropsy  cured  by  the  use  of  garlic 
one  ; he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm  strengthening  mcr 
cine  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  some  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
?cn  frequently  applied  with  success  externally  as  a stimulant  to 
dolent  tumours,  in  case.s  of  deafness  proceeding  from  atony  or 
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rheumatism,  and  in  retention  of  urine,  arising  from  debility  ofi 
the  bladder. 

Garlic  may  either  be  exhibited  In  substance,  and  In  this  way^ 
several  cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  without  Inconvenience,  on 
the  cloves  cut  into  slices  may  be  swallowed  without  chewing., 
'i  his  is  the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  inter-, 
mittents. 

The  expressed  juice,  when  given  internally,  must  be  render-- 
ed  as  palatable  as  possible,  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  lemon i 
juice.  In  deafness,  cotton  moistened  with  the  juice  is  introduc-^ 
ed  within  the  ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  six  times 
in  one  day. 

Infusions  in  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water,  although  con- 
taining the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  so  acrimonious,  as  to  be  un- 
fit for  general  use  *,  and  yet  an  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
garlic  in  a pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which  Rosenstein 
exhibited  it  to  children  afflicted  with  wonns. 

But  by  far  the  most  commodious  form  for  administering  gar- 
lic, is  that  of  a pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  some  powder,  cor-| 
responding  vvith  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In  dropsy, 
calomel  forms  a most  useful  addition.  It  may  also  sometimes 
be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a clyster. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, is  said  to  resolve  and  discuss  indolent  tumours,  and  has 
l>een  by  some  greatly  esteemed  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has 
likewise  sometimes  been  employed  as  a repellent  When  appli- 
ed under  the  form  of  a poultice  to  the  pubis,  it  has  sometimes 
proved  effectual  in  producing  a discharge  of  urine,  when  reten- 
tion has  arisen  from  a want  of  due  action  in  the  bladder.  Syd- 
enham assures  us,  that  among  all  the  substances  which  occasion 
a derivation  or  revulsion  from  the  head,  none  operates  more 
powerfully  than  garlic  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ; with  this 
intention  he  used  it  in  the  confluent  small-pox,  about  the  eighth 
day,  after  the  face  began  to  swell  ; the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and, 
tied  in  a linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  soles,  and  renewed  once 
a-day  till  all  danger  was  over.  j 

Officinal  Preparation. — Syrupus  alii.  D.  ,] 

Sp.  43.  Allium  Cepa.  Cepa.  [Duh.\)  j 

()nion.  ; 

Officinal — Radix.  The  root.  1 

This  is  also  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant.  The  root  is  a . 
pimple  bulb,  formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  possesses  in  gen- 
eral the  same  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a much  weaker  de- 
gree. Newmann  extracted  from  480  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by 
means  of  alcohol,  360,  and  then  by  water  30  *,  by  water  applied 
first  395,  and  then  by  alcohol  30  : the  first  residuum  weighed  56> 
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1 the  second  64-.  By  distillation  the  whole  flavour  of  the 
lons  passed  over,  but  no  oil  could  be  obtained. 

Medical  mes. — Onions  are  considered  rather  as  an  article  of 
►d  than  of  medicine  : they  are  supposed  to  yield  little  or  no 
urishment,  and  when  eaten  liberally  produce  llatulencies,  oc- 
iion  thirst,  headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams  ; in  cold  phleg- 
.tic  habits,  where  viscid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtless  have 
;ir  use  j as  by  their  stimulating  quality  they  tend  to  excite  ap- 
tite,  and  promote  the  secretions  : by  some  they  are  strongly 
:ommended  in  suppressions  of  urine,  and  in  dropsies.  The 
lef  medicinal  use  of  onions  in  the  present  practice  is  in  exter- 
l applications,  as  a cataplasm  for  suppurating  tumours,  &c. 

ALOE  PERFOLIATA.  (A^.) 

Willd.  ^.659.  sp.  3. — HeKandria Monogynia — Nat. ord. Liltacex. 

A perennial  plant,  of  vidiich  there  are  many  varieties  which 
Dw  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  But 
lunberg  says,  and  the  Dublin  college  agree  with  him,  that  the 
lest  aloes  are  prepared  from  the  Aloe  spicata^  the  second  spe- 
ss  of  Wllldenow,  which  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
During  four  years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  pos- 
ssion  of  the  British,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  the  produce 
that  settlement,  were  imported  into  England ; and  as  thi^ 
lantity  was  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  required  for  the 
irposes  of  medicine,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr.  Barrow 
ites,  its  principal  consumption  was  by  the  London  porter 
ewers, 

1.  AloeSocotorina.  Lond.  Ed.  (Sp.2.  Aloe  Spicata.  Dub.) 
Socotorine  aloes. 

Ojfficinal. — Gummi-resina.  The  gum-resin. 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  skins,  from  the  islarid  of 
Dcotora  in  tire  Indian  ocean.  This  sort  is  the  purest  of  the 
iree  in  use  : it  is  of  a glossy  surface,  clear,  and  in  some  degree 
dlucid  ; in  mass,  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  wuth  a purple 
ist ; when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a bright  golden  colour.  It  is 
ird  and  friable  in  the  winter,  somewhat  pliable  in  summer,  and 
ows  soft  between  the  fingers.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagree- 
)le,  though  accompanied  with  some  aromatic  flavour ; the 
nell  is  not  very  unpleasant,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
yrrh. 

It  is  prepared  in  July,  by  pulling  off  the  leaves,  from  which  the 
lice  is  expressed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  skimmed.  It  is  then 
reserved  in  skins,  and  dried  in  August  in  the  sun.  According  to 
;hers,  die  leaves  arc  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  and  hung  up.  Tlie 
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juice  wliicli  drops  from  them  without  any  expression,  is  after- 
wards dried  in  the  sun. 


2.  Barbadoes,  or  HefatiC  Aloes.  {Lotid.  Ed.  Dub-\-.) 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  so  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  sort ; 
it  is  also  of  a darker  colour,  more  compact  texture,  and  for  the 
most  part  drier.  Its  smell  is  much  stronger  and  mjore  disagree- 
able ; the  taste  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  socotorine.  The  best  hepatic 
aloes  come  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells,  and  an  inferior 
sort  of  it,  wliich  is  generally  soft  and  clammy,  is  brought  over  in 
casks.  In  Barbadoes  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully cleaned  from  the  earth  and  otlier  impurities.  It  is  then 
sliced  into  small  hand-baskets  and  nets,  which  are  put  into  large 
iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, when  they  arc  taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  supplied  till 
the  litpuor  is  strong  and  black,  which  is  then  strained  into  a 
<lcep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  de- 
posit its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off 
by  a cock,  and  again  committed  to  a large  iron  vessel.  At  first 
it  is  boiled  briskly,  but  towards  the  end  it  is  slowly  evaporated, 
and  requires  constant  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  be- 
aomes  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or 
calabashes  for  sale,  and  hardens  by  age. 

3.  Fei'id,  Caealline,  or  Horse,  Aloes. 


This  sort  is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the  foregoing,  by 
it  strong  rank  smell-,  although,  in  other  respects,  it  agrees 
pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently  sold  in 
its  stead.  Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  so  pure 
and  bright,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye  even  from 
the  socotorine  ; but  its  offensive  smell,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
divested,  readily  betrays  it.  It  is  now  excluded  from  the  list  ol 
almost  all  modern  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  solely  bj 
farriers. 

From  sixteen  ounces  of  aloes  Neumann  extracted  near  fiftecr 
by  means  of  alcohol.  From  the  residuum  water  took  up  on< 
drachm,  about  an  ounce  of  impurities  being  left  -,  on  Inverting 
the  procedure  and  applying  xvater  first,  he  obNained  but  thirtcci 
ounces  and  a half  of  watery  extract,  and  from  the  residuum  al 
cohol  dissolved  an  ounce  and  a half.  According  to  this  analy 
sis,  1000  parts  of  aloes  contains  about  78  soluble  in  water  only 
or  analogous  to  gum,  980  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  resinous,  am 
895  soluble  both  in  alcohol,  and  in  water  or  extractive.  The  con 
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stituent  principles  of  aloes  therefore  appear  to  be  resin  and  ex- 
tractive. Dr.  Lewis  also  remarks,  that  decoctions  of  aloes  let  fall 
a precipitate,  as  they  cool,  probably  from  extractive  being  more 
soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water.  He  also  proved  the  hepatic 
aloes  to  contain  more  resin  and  less  extractive  than  the  socoto- 
rine,  and  this  less  than  the  caballine.  The  resins  of  all  the  sorts, 
purified  by  alcohol,  have  little  smell ; that  obtained  from  the 
socotorine  has  scarce  any  perceptible  taste  ; that  of  the  hepatic, 
a slight  bitterish  relish  ; and  the  resin  of  the  caballine,  a little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The  extractive  obtained  separately 
from  any  of  the  kinds,  is  less  disagreeable  than  the  crude  aloes  : 
the  extractive  of  socotorine  aloes  has  very  little  smell,  and  is  in 
taste  not  unpleasant ; that  of  the  hepatic  has  a somewhat  stronger 
smell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable  in  taste  than  the  extract  of 
tlie  socotorine  : the  extractive  of  the  caballine  retains  a consider- 
able share  of  the  peculiar  rank  smell  of  this  sort  of  aloes,  but  its 
taste  is  not  much  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  extractive 
obtained  from  the  two  other  sorts. 

Medical  use. — Aloes  is  .a  bitter  stimulating  purgative,  exerting 
its  action  chiefly  on  the  rectum.  In  doses  of  from  5 to  15 
grains  it  empties  the  large  Intestines,  without  making  the  stools 
thin ; and  likewise  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circulation, 
and  promotes  the  uterine  and  hsemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  eiven  in 
so  large  a dose  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occasions  an  ir- 
ritation about  the  anus,  and  sometimes  a discharge  of  blood. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  suppression  of  the  men- 
ses, or  of  the  hxmorrhoidal  discharge  j but  it  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  habitual  costiveness,  to  persons  of  a phlegmatic 
temperament  and  sedentary  life,  and  where  the  stomach  is  op- 
pressed and  weakoned.  It  has,  however,  a tendency  to  induce 
and  augment  Inemorrhoidal  affections ; and  with  those  who  arc 
liable  to  such  complaints,  it  should  be  avoided.  In  dry  bilious 
habits  aloes  proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  bodv, 
and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  resides 
entirely  in  its  resin  ; but  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  pure 
resin  has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extractive 
part  separated  from  the  resinous,  acts  more  powerfully  than  the 
crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  coc- 
tion  in  the  preparation  of  the  gummy  extract,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  cousdierably  lessened,  not  from  the  separation  of 
the  resin,  but  from  an  alteration  made  in  the  extractive  Itself  by 
the  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  The  strongest  vegetable  cathar- 
tics become  mild  by  a similar  treatment. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  observed,  contains  more  extrac- 
tive than  the  hepatic  •,  and  hence  is  likewise  found  to  purge 
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more,  and  with  greater  irritation.  The  first  sort,  therefore,  ii 
most  proper  where  a stimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  o; 
exciting  the  menstrual  flux  j whilst  the  latter  is  better  calculatec 
to  act  as  a common  purge. 

Aloes  is  administered  either 
n.  Simply,  or 

i.  In  composition  ; 

1.  With  purgatives^  Soap,  scammony,  colocynth,  rhu. 
barb. 

2.  With  aromatics.  Canella. 

3.  With  bitters.  Gentian. 

4.  With  emmenagogues.  Iron,  myrrh* 

It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

a.  Powder  ; too  nauseous  for  general  use. 

b.  Pill",  the  most  convenient  form. 

c.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Extractum  aloes.  D. 

colocynthidis  compositum.  Li  D. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  Canella.  L. 

cum  Guaiaco.  i-. 

cum  feiTo.  L. 

Pilules  aloes.  E.  L.  D. 

- - cum  assa  feetida.  E. 

cum  colocynthide.  E. 

cum  myrrha.  L.  E.  D. 

rhei  composite . K. 

Guaiaci  cum  aloe.  Z). 

scammonii  composite  cum  aloe.  L. 

Tinctura  aloes.,  E-  L,  D,  * 

- ■ aetherea.  A. 

- -■  — ■ cum  myrrha.  E.  D 

benzoes  composite.  L.  E.  D. 

rhei  et  aloes.  E. 

Vinum  aloes.  E.  L,  D. 

ALTHAEA  OFFICINALIS.  {Ed.) 

Willd.  g.  1289.  sp.  1. — Smith’s  Edor.  Brit.  g.  3 16.  sp.  1,- 
JMonadelphia  Bolpandria. — Nat.  ord.  Columnacere. 

Althiea.  Loud.  Marsh-mallow. 

Off.  Radix.  Folium.  Radix,  condit.  The  root  and  leaves. 

The  marsh-mallow  is  a perennial  indigenous  plant,  which 
found  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  salt  marshes. 

The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  abounds  with  mi 
cilage.  The  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  a finger,  long  an 
fibrous.  When  peeled  and  dried,  they  are  perfectly  white. 
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From  960  parts  of  the  dry  root,  Neumann  extracted  by  water 
650,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  il  j by  alcohol  applied  first 
360,  and  afterwards  by  water  348.  Lewis  extracted  by  alcohol 
only  I'iO,  and  he  observed  that  the  alcoholic  extract  was  sweeter 
than  the  watery,  and  had  the  smell  peculiar  to  the  root.  The 
substance  soluble  in  this  instance,  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  is 
probably  saccharine.  From  960  parts  of  the  dry  leaves  Neu- 
mann extracted  by  water  340,  and  then  by  alcohol  213  : by  al- 
cohol first  2S0,  and  then  by  water  218.  The  residuum  of  the 
root  was  only  one  fourth  •,  that  of  the  leaves  one  half  of  the  whole. 
The  root  is  therefore  the  most  mucilaginous.  The  decoction  of 
the  root  reddens  turnsol,  and  gelatinizes  silicized  potass. 

Med.  use. — It  is  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  dis- 
eases attended  with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary 
organs  •,  and  it  is  applied  externally  in  emollient  fomentations, 
gargles,  and  clysters. 

'Officinal  Preparations, 

Decoctum  alth^s  olTicinalia.  E. 

S)Tupus  althasiE  officinalis.  E.  L. 

AMMONIACUM.  Gununl  resina.  Land.  Dub.J^  Ed\ 

Ammoniac,  a guili-resin. 

Ammoniacum  is  a concrete,  gummy-resinous  juice,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  usually  in  large  masses,  composed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour,  but  soon  changing,  upon  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  to  a yellowish  hue  We  have  no  cer- 
tain account  of  the  plant  which  affords  this  juice  j it  is  said  to 
grow  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  interior  of  Egypt ; the  seeds 
usually  found  among  the  tears  resemble  those  of  the  umbellifer- 
ous class,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  an  exudation  from 
a species  of  ferula.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from 
small  stones,  seeds,  or  other  impurities,  should  be  picked  out 
and  preferred  for  internal  use  ; the  coarser  kind  is  purified  by 
solution,  colature,  and  careful  inspissation  j but  unless  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lose  a considerable  deal  of  its 
more  volatile  parts.  There  is  often  vended  in  the  shops,  und-r 
the  name  of  strained  gum  ammoniacum,  a composition  of  ingre- 
dients much  inferior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a nauseous  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a bit- 
ter one  i and  a peculiar  smell,  somewhat  like  drat  of  galbanum, 
but  more  grateful  : it  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a white 
colour  upon  being  chewed.  It  softens  by  heat,  but  is  not  fu- 
sible •,  when  thrown!  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  ; it 
is  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  milk  ; but  the  resinous  part,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  half,  subsides  on  standing. 
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Neumann  extracted  from  480  parts,  3GO  by  alcohol,  and  then 
by  water  105  ; by  water  applied  first  410,  and  then  by  alcohol 
60.  Alcohol  distilled  from  it  arose  unchanged,  but  water  ac- 
quired a sweetish  taste,  and  the  smell  of  the  ammoniac.  The 
solution  in  alcohol  is  transp.ment ; but  on  the  addition  of  water, 
becomes  milky.  It  therefore  seems  to  consist  principally  of  a 
substance  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  combined  witlr 
Some  volatile  matter. 

Medical  use. — The  general  action  of  gum-ammoniac  is  stimu- 
lant. On  many  occasions,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
it  proves  a valuable  antispasmodic,  deobstruent,  or  expectorant. 
In  large  doses  It  purges  gently,  excites  perspiration,  and  in- 
creases the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  used  with  advantage  to  promote; 
expectoration,  in  some  pulmonary  diseases  *,  in  dropsical  affec- 
tions, to  augment  the  flow  of  urine,  and  to  support  tlie  saliva- 
tion in  small  pox.  It  is  also  an  useful  deobstruent ; and  is  fre- 
quently prescribed  for  removing  obstructions  o£  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  in  hysterical  disorders,  occasioned  by  a deficiency 
of  the  menstrual  evacuations.  In  long  and  obstinate  colics, 
proceeding  from  viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines,  this 
gummy  resin  has  produced  happy  effects,  after  purges  and  the 
common  carminatives  had  been  used  in  vain.  Externally,  it  is 
supposed  to  soften  and  ripen  hard  tumours.  A solution  of  it 
in  vinegar  has  been  recommended  by  some  for  resolving  even 
scirrhous  swellings. 

It  is  exhibited  internally, 

a.  In  solution,  combined  with  vinegar,  vinegar  of  squills, 

assa  foetida,  &c,  ^ 

b.  In  pills,  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh,  assa  foetida.  * 

c.  And  externally,  combined  with  turpentine,  common 
plaster,  &c. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Ammoniacum  purlficatum.  L,. 

Lac  ammoniaci.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  scillae.  E.  L. 

Emplastrum  guinmosum.  E. 

ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro.  E. 

AMOMUM. 

g.  4. — Monandria  Monsgynia. — Nat.  ord.  Scitaminea- 

Sp.  1.  Amomum  Zingiber,  Ed.  Zingiber^  Lotid.  Duh.j^ 

Ginger. 

Ojficinal — Radix  slccata.  Radix  condlta  ex  India  allata.  The 
dried  root,  and  the  preserved  root  brought  from  India. 

Ginger  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  now'  cultivated  in  the  West-India  islands.  It  is  cultivated 
there  very  much  in,  the  same  manner  as  potatoes  are  here,  and 
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is  fit  for  digging  once  a-year,  unless  for  preserving  In  syrup, 
when  it  should  be  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at 
which  time  it  is  tender  and  full  of  sap. 

Ginger  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts,  the  black  and  the 
white.  The  former  is  rendered  fit  for  preservation  by  means  of 
boiling  water,  the  latter  by  insolation ; and  as  it  is  necessary  to 
select  the  fairest  and  roundest  sorts  for  exposure  to  the  sun, 
white  ginger  Is  commonly  one  third  dearer  than  black. 

Black  ginger  consists  of  thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of 
an  orange  or  brownish  colour,  externally  of  a yellow-grey. 
White  ginger  is  less  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a reddish- 
yellow,  and  externally  of  a whitish-grey  or  yellow.  It  is  firm 
and  resinous,  and  more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which 
are  worm-eaten,  light,  friable,  or  soft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to 
be  rejected. 

Candied  ginger  should  be  prepared  in  India,  from  the  young 
and  succulent  roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  almost  transparent. 
That  manufactured  in  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a fragrant  smell,  and  a hot,  biting,  aromatic 
taste.  Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  *76SO 
parts  of  white  ginger,  about  60  of  a volatile  oil,  having  the 
smell  and  distinguishing  flavour  of  the  ginger,  but  none  of  its 
pungency.  The  watery  extract  was  considerably  pungent,  and 
amounted  to  2720,  after  which  alcohol  extracted  192  of  a very 
pungent  resin.  Alcohol  applied  first  extracted  660  of  pungent 
resin,  and  water  afterwards  2160  of  a mucilaginous  extract, 
with  little  taste,  and  difficultly  exsiccated.  The  black  ginger 
contained  less  soluble  matter  than  the  white. 

Medical  use. — Ginger  is  a very  useful  spice  In  cold  flatulent 
colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  intestines  •,  it  does  not 
heat  so  much  as  the  peppers,  but  its  effects  are  more  durablev 
It  may  also  be  applied  externally  as  a rubefacient- 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  amomi  zingiberis.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  zingiberis.  L.  D. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum. 

Confectio  opiata.  L. 

Electuarium  scammonii.  L.  D. 

Infusum  sennae.  L. 

Pulvis  arotnaticus.  L.  E.  D. 

scammonii  compositus.  L.  D, 

— — cum  aloe.  L. 

-■  sennas  compositus.  L. 

Piluke  aloes.  D. 

scilltticae.  L,  D. 

Syrupus spinte  cervinas.  L. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita,  L. 
l’rocl)isci  magnesiae-  L. 

Vinum  aloes  socotorinaj,  E. 

1, 
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Sp.  3.  Amomum  Zedoaria.  DuL 

Long  Zedoary. 

Of. — Radix.  The  root. 

The  zedoary  is  perrenial,  and  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  some  inches  in  length,  and 
about  a finger  thick.  Externally  they  are  wrinkled,  and  of  an 
ash-grey  colour,  but  internally  they  are  brownish-red.  The  best 
kind  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  should  be  firm,  heavy,  of  a dark 
colour  within,  and  neither  worm-eaten  nor  very  fibrous.  It  has 
an  agreeably  fragrant  smell,  and  a warm,  bitterish,  aromatic 
taste. 

In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a volatile  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  possessing  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an 
eminent  degree  •,  the  remaining  decoction  is  almost  simply  bit- 
ter. Spirit  likewise  brings  over  some  small  share  of  its  flavour : 
nevertheless,  the  qpiritous  extract  is  considerably  more  grateful 
than  the  zedoary  itself.  From  7680  parts  Neumann  got  2720 
of  watery  extract,  and  afterwards  140  of  almost  insipid  resin ; 
by  applying  alcohol  first,  72b,  and  water  afterwards,  2400, 
much  bitterer  than  the  original  watery  extract. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Confectio  Aromatica.  L. 

Sp.  7.  Amomum  Cardamomum.  Carda7}:cmu7n  Mi77us.  D7ih.\ 

Sp.  10. ■ ■ Repens.  Ed.  Carda77i07im77i  Mmus,  LoTtd. 

Lesser  Cardamom  seeds. 

Off. — Semen, 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  on  the  authority  of 
Sonnerat,  have  supposed  these  seeds  to  be  the  product  of  the  lat- 
ter species,  while  die  Dublin  college,  with  Murray,  Willdenow, 
and  all  the  foreign  pharmaceutical  waiters,  ascribe  them  to  the 
former.  Both  species  are  natives  of  India. 

Cardamom  seeds  are  a very  warm,  grateful,  pungent  aroma- 
tic, and  frequently  employed  as  such  in  practice  : they  are  said 
to  have  this  advantage,  that,  notwithstanding  their  pungency, 
they  do  not,  like  the  peppers,  immoderately  heat  or  inflame 
the  bowels.  Both  water  and  rectified  spirit  extract  their  vir-- 
tues  by  infusion,  and  elevate  them  in  distillation ; with  this  i 
difference,  that  the  tincture  and  distilled  spirit  are  consider- 
ably more  grateful  than  the  Infusion  and  distilled  water:  the 
watery  infusion  appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous,  the  tincture  ■ 
limpid  and  transparent.  From  480  parts  Neumann  got  about: 
20  of  volatile  oil,  15  of  resinous  extract,  and  45  of  watery.  The' 
husks  of  the  seeds,  which  have  very  little  smell  or  taste,  may> 
be  commodiously  separated,  by  committing  tlie  whole  to  the: 
mortar,  when  the  seeds  will  readily  pulverize,  so  as  to  be  frecdi 
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from  the  husk  by  the  sieve  ; this  should  not  be  done  till  just  be- 
fore using  them  ; for  if  kept  without  the  husks,  they  soon,  lose 
considerably  of  their  flavour. 

Officinal  Preparations^ 

Tinctura  amotni  cardamomi.  E.  L.  D. 

cardamomi  composita.  L.  D, 

— ' ■ ■ ■ cinnamomi  composita-  E.  L. 

gentianie  composita.  L. 

■ rhei  palmati.  E.  L,  D. 

— — cum  aloe.  E. 

— — sennse.  L.  D. 

Vinum  aloes  socotorinae.  E. 

rhabarbari.  Lt. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositura.  L.  Dm 
Confectio  aromatica.  L» 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  E.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  scillae  maritimae.  E, 

Infusum  sennx.  D. 

' cum  tamarindis.  D, 

AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  981,  jju.  2.  Icosandria  Monogynia—^-\t.  ord.  Potnacea^ 

a,  Amygdalus  dulcis.  Ed.  Amygdedte  dukes.  Land.  Dub. 

b,  Amygdahe  amarte.  Lend. 

— Nucleus.  The  kernel ; sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 

The  almond  tree  nearly  resembles  the  peach.  It  originally 
came  from  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  There  is  no  apparent  difference  betwixt  the 
trees  which  produce  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  very  little 
betwixt  the  kernels  themselves  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  same  tree 
has,  by  a difference  in  culture,  afforded  both. 

The  almond  is  a flattish  kernel,  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a 
soft  sweet  taste,  or  a disagreeable  bitter  one.  The  skins  of 
both  sorts  are  thin,  brownish,  unpleasant,  and  covered  with  an 
acrid  powdery  substance.  They  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid 
on  keeping,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  which  eat  out  the 
internal  part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To 
these  circumstances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  use  in  food  than  as  medicine, 
but  they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourishment ; and  when 
eaten  in  substance,  are  not  easy  of  digestion,  unless  thoroughly 
comminuted.  They  are  supposed,  on  account  of  their  unctuous 
quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primse  vise  : peeled 
sweet  almonds,  eaten  six  or  eight  at  a time,  sometimes  give 
present  relief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found  poisonous  tp  dogs  and  som^ 
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other  animals  •,  and  a water  distilled  from  them,  when  made  of 
a certain  degree  of  strength,  has  had  the  same  effects.  Never- 
theless, when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  most  men,  and 
are  every  day  used  in  cookery,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  fla- 
vour ',  but  there  are  some  habits,  in  which  the  smallest  quantity 
produces  urticaria,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  simi- 
larity of  tlie  smell  induced  Mr.  Schrader  to  suppose  that  bitter 
almonds  contained  prussic  acid,  and  he  verified  his  conjecture 
by  analysis.  Since  that  time  it  has  beeri  found,  that  this  acid 
exists  but  in  a particular  state,  in  all  the  bitter  poisonous  veget- 
ables, and  that  in  its  pure  state  it  is  poisonous. 

Both  sorts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expression,  a large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  separates  likewise,  upon  boiling  the  ^Imonds  in 
water,  and  is  gradually  collected  on  the  surface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expression  from  both  sorts  of  almonds 
are  in  their  sensible  qualities  the  same.  They  should  be  per- 
fectly free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  possess  the  other  properties 
of  fixed  oils. 

Medical  use. — The  general  virtues  of  these  oils  are,  to  blunt 
acrimonious  humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids  : hence 
their  use  internally,  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations  ; and  externally,  in  tension  and  rigidity  of 
particular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil 
and  water  vmite  together-,  by  the  mediation  of  the  amylaceous 
matter  of  the  kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous  milky  liquor,  called 
an  emulsion,  which  participates  in  some  degree  of  its  emollient 
virtue ; but  have  this  advantage  above  the  pure  oil,  that  they 
may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory  disorders,  wdthout  dan-  • 
ger  nf  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  might  sometimes  produce  ;; 
since  emulsions  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat,  as  all  i 
the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a little  time  do.  As  the  bitter  almond! 
imparts  its  peculiar  taste  when  treated  in  this  w*ay,  the  sweet; 
almonds  alone  are  employed  in  making  emulsions.  ‘ 

Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  of  themselves  not; 
miscible  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easi- 
ly mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion  ; and  are  thus  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  medicinal  use.  In  this  form  camphor,  and! 
the  resinous  purgatives,  may  be  commodiously  taken. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  fixum  amygdaloe  dulcis.  E.  L.  D. 

Emulsio  amygdalae  dulcis.  E.  L.  D. 

arabica.  E.  D. 

..  camphorata.  E.  L. 

AMYRIS. 

Willd.  g.  755.  Octandria  Momgyma — Nat.  ord,  Dumosct. 

Sv.  2 Amyris  ELEMtrERA.  Elemi.  Loud.  Dub.  4- 

Elemi.  A resin.  3 
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(^. — Resina.  The  resin. 

The  tree  which  furnishes  elemi  grows  in  Carolina  and  Spanish 
America.  In  dry  weather-,  and  especially  at  full  moon,  inci- 
sions are  made  in  the  bark,  from  which  a resinous  juice  flows, 
and  is  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  long 
roundish  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  best 
sort  is  softish,  somewhat  transparent,  of  a pale  whitish  yellow 
colour,  inclining  a little  to  green,  of  a strong,  not  unpleasant 
smell,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  fennel.  Dr.  Wright  says, 
that  on  wounding  the  bursera  gummifera,  a thick  milky  liquor- 
flows,  which  soon  concretes  into  a resin  exactly  resemblino-  the 
eleini  of  the  shops.  Of  one  hundred  parts  ninety-four  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  and  part  of  its  fragrance  rises  along  with  this 
menstruuin  in  distillation  : distilled  with  water  it  yields  6.4  of 
pale-coloured,  thin,  fragrant,  essential  oil ; its  only  constituents, 
therefore,  are  resin  and  essential  oil.  It  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  present  scarcely  used  in  any 
other  way  ; though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal  pur» 
poses  to  some  others  which  are  held  in  greater  esteem. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Unguentum  Elemi.  L.  D. 

Sjj.  18. — Aiviyris  Zeylanica. 

I'he  elemi  which  comes  from  the  East-Indies  is  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  species. 

Sp.  6.  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Offi — Resina  liquida.  Ed.  Balsamum  Gileadense.  Balsam 
of  Gilead.  A liquid  resin. 

substance,  which  has  also  had  the  name  of  Balsamum  Ju— 
daicum,  Syriacum,  de  Mecca,  Opo-balsamum,  &c.  is  a resinous 
juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  spontaneously 
particularly  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  sea,  near  Mecca! 
The  true  opo-balsamum,  according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  first  turbjd 
and  white,  of  a very  strong  pungent  ’ smell,  like  that  of  turpen- 
tine, but  much  sweeter  j and  of  a bitter,  acrid,  astringent  taste  ; 
upon  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  of  a 
greenish  hue,  then  of  a golden  yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  co- 
lour of  honey. 

This  balsam  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  eastern  nations,  both 
■as  a medicine , and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic.  But 
in  Europe  it  is  never  obtained  genuine ; and  as  all  the  signs  of 
Its  goodness  are  fallacious,  it  has  .been  very  rarely  employed. 
Nor  need  we  regret  it ; for  any  of  the  other  resinous  fluids,  such 
^ the  balsam  of  Canada  or  Capaiba,  will  answer  every  purpose 
full  as  well,  ^ 

_ The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  under  the 
title  of  Carpo-balsamum,  and  the  dried  twigs  under  tliat  of  Xylo 
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balsamum.  Although  Willdenow  has  inserted  the  amyris  opo- 
balsatnum  as  a distinct  species,  he  thinks  they  are  the  same. 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  277.  sp.  7.  Pentandria  Mmogpnia. ord.  Jspe- 
rifolite. 

Anchusa.  Dub. 

Alkanet. 

0^.— Radix,  The,  root. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe : it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ; but  the  greatest  quantities  are  raised  in  Ger- 
many or  France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence 
the  dried  roots  are  usually  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root 
produced  in  England  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought 
from  abroad  *,  the  English  being  only  lightly  reddish,  the  others 
of  a deep  purplish  red ; and  it  has  been  suspected,  but  without 
suihcient  foundation,  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of 
colour  to  art.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  pf  a dusky  red, 
and  imparts  an  elegant  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all 
unctuous  substances,  but  not  to  watery  liquors.  ^ 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  smell  *,  when  recent,  it  has  a bit- 
terish astringent  taste,  but  when  dried  scarcely  any.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and  plasters.  As  the  colour 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  small  roots  are  best,  having 
prcp®rtionally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHUM.  , . 

Willd.  g.  560.  Smith,  g.  151.  Pentandria  Dtgpnia — Nat, 

ord.  Umbellata. 

Willd.  sp.  1.  Anethum  Graveolens.  Lend. 

Dill. 

Off. — Semen.  The  seed. 

Dill  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
as  well  for  culinary  as  medical  use.  The  seeds  are  of  a pale  yel- 
lov?ish  colour,  in  shape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  side,  and 
flat  on  the  other.  Their  taste  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent ; 
their  smell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  The 
seeds  are  recommended  as  a carminative  in  flatulent  colics. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Aqua  distillata  anethi.  L. 

Willd.  sp.^.  SmithiSp.l.  Anethum  FoENicuLUM.  Ed. 
Foeniculum  Dulce.  L and.  Dub.  -f- 
Sweet  Fennel. 

Off.  —Semen.  The  root  and  seeds. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties- 
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One  of  these,  the  common  fennel,  is  indigenous  oi>  challcy  cliffs. 
The  sweet  fennel,  the  variety  which  is  officinal,  grows  wild 
in  Italy,  but  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  smaller  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  common,  except  the  seeds,  which  are  consid- 
erably larger.  The  seeds  of  the  two  sorts  differ  likewise  in  shape 
and  colour.  Those  of  the  common  are  roundish,  oblong,  llat- 
tish  on  one  side,  and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a dark  almost 
blackish  colour ; those  of  the  sweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not 
so  flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour. 

The  seeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  pungent  taste  : those  of  the  foE7iiculum  dulce 
are  in  flavour  most  agreeable,  and  have  also  a considerable  de- 
gree of  sweetness. 

From  960  parts,  Newmann  obtained  20  of  volatile  oil,  260 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  some  alcoholic  extract,  which 
could  not  be  exsiccated,  on  account  of  its  oiliness.  By  applying 
alcohol  first  he  got  84  resinous  extract,  120  fixed  oil,  and  then 
by  water  120  of  a bitter  extract. 

Officinal  Prepdrations, 

Aqua  distillata  seminum  foeniculi.  L.  D, 

Oleum  volatile  seminum  fcenipuli.  D. 

florum  fceniculi.  D.  ' 

Decoctum  chamjemeli.  D.  • 

Spiritus  juniperi  compositus.  D, 

ANGELICA  ARCH  ANGELIC  A Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  543.  sp.  1 — Smithy  g.  138,  sp.  l.-^Petitandria  Di* 
gynia. — Nat.  ord.  Uvibellata. 

Angelica.  Lond. 

Angelica. 

Off. — Radix,  caul  is,  folium,  semen.  The  root,  stalk,  leaves, 
and  seeds. 

Angelica  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  It  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  alpine  countries.  It 
has  been  found  wild  in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
be  indigenous.  For  the  use  of  the  shops,  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  especially  the  roots,  have  a fra- 
grant aromatic  smell,  and  a pleasant  bitterish  warm  taste,  glow- 
ing upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a long  time  after  they  have  been 
chewed.  The  flavour  of  the  seeds  and  leaves  is  very  perishable, 
particularly  that  of  the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lose 
the  greatest  part  of  their  taste  and  smell : the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though  they  gradually  lose  part  of 
it.  The  fresh  root,  wounded  early  in  the  spring,  yields  an 
odorous  yellow  juice,  which,  slowly  exsiccated,  proves  an  ele- 
gant gum-resin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  Oi%' 
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tljrying  tlie  roof:,  this  juice  concretes  into  distinct  moleculae, 
which,  on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  distributed  in  little 
veins : in  this  state,  they  are  extracted  by  alcohol,  but  not  by 
watery  liquors.  Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to 
be  preyed  on  by  insects,  unless  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a dry 
place,  and  frequently  aired.  We  apprehend,  that  the  roots  which 
are  subject  to  tlris  inconvenience,  might  be  preserved,  by  dip- 
ping them  in  boiling  spirit,  or  exposing  them  to  its  steam,  after 
they  are  dried.  Baume  says,  that  it  is  only  the  roots  gathered 
in  the  spring  that  are  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  and  that 
when  gathered  in  the  autumn,  they  keep  good  several  years. 
Roots  only  vyorm-eaten  are  as  fit  as  ever  for  making  a tincture, 
or  affording  volatile  oil. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  present  practice.  The 
root,  which  is  the  most  efficacious  part,  is  used  in  tire  aromatic 
tincture.  The  stalks  make  an  agreeable  sweetmeat. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Spiritus  anisi  compositus.  L. 

ANGUSTURA.  Cortex.  Ed.  Dub.  % 

Angustura. 

The  natural  history  of  this  bark  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
The  first  parcel  of  it  was  imported  from  Dominica  in  July 
1788,  with  an  account,  * that  it  had  been  found  superior  to 
« Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  fever^.’  Subsequent  importations 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  either  immediately  or  through 
the  medium  of  Spain,  render  it  probable  that  it  is  the  produce 
of  South  America  5 and  I have  somewhere  read  that  Humboldt, 
in  his  late  travels  in  South  America,  discovered  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a species  of  cinchona  : we  may  now,  therefore,  expect 
to  get  further  information  respecting  its  natural  history. 

Its  appearance  varies,  accordingly,  as  it  has  been  taken  from 
larger  or  smaller  branches.  The  outer  surface  is  more  or  less 
wrinkled,  and  pf  a greyish  colour,  and  the  inner  surfage  is  of  a 
dull  brown.  Its  substance  is  of  a yellowish  brown  colour.  Its 
fracture  is  short  and  resinous.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
slightly  aromatic,  leaving  a strong  sense  of  heat  and  pungency 
in  the  throat  and  fauces.  The  odour  is  peculiar.  The  powder 
is  yellow. 

According  to  the  experiments  related  by  Mr.  Brande,  from 
3840  parts  of  angustura,  there  were  extracted  by  alcohol,  144 
of  resin,  and  300  of  an  acrid  unctuous  substance,  the  residuum 
yielded  to  w'ater  1500  of  dry  gummy  extract.  Treated  first  with 
water,  it  gave  2110  grains  of  a clear  brown  extract,  bitter,  but 
not  acrid,  and  afterwards,  161  of  a resin  of  a light  brown  co- 
lour, and  extremely  acrid.  By  distillation  it  gave  26  of  esseiir 
tial  oil.  The  tincture  is  of  a aeep  yellow  colour,  reddens  infu- 
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sion  of  turnsole,  and  becomes  turbid  and  white  on  admixture? 
with  water.  By  repeated  filtration  a brownish  resin  is  separat- 
ed, and  the  transparent  fluid  has  a pale  yellow  colour.  I find 
that  it  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  gelatin,  but  by  infusion 
of  galls.  It  therefore  does  not  contain  tannin,  but  cinchonin, 
and  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  acquiring  a deep  red  colour 
with  red  sulphate  of  iron,  and  depositing  a purplish  slate-colour- 
ed precipitate,  remarkably  different  from  what  I have  seen  any 
other  substance  produce.  Vauquelin  says  this  precipitate  is  yel- 
low ; but  in  every  other  respect  his  analysis  confirms  mine. 

J\Ied.  use. — As  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  acts  as  a tonic  and  sti-, 
mulant  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  It  increases  the  .appetite  for 
food,  removes  flatulence  and  acidity  arising  from  dyspepsia,  and 
is  a very  effectual  teniedy  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  weakness 
of  the  bowels,  and  in  dysentery  ; and  it  possesses  the  singular 
advantage  of  not  oppressing  the  stomach,  as  cinchona  is  apt  tq 
do.  It  does  not  cure  intermittents, 

It  is  exhibited, 

1,  In  powder,  in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains,  either  alone  or- 
with  rhubarb,  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 

2,  In  infusion  : the  iiffusion  of  one  drachm  in  four  ounges 
©f  water  may  be  used  daily. 

3,  In  tincture. 

4,  In  watery  extract. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Tinctura  angustura:,  D, 


ANTHEMIS. 

Willd.  g.  1517.,  Smithy  g.  376.  Spgenesia  Polygamia  Sujaer,^ 
Jlua — Nat.  ord.  Compdslta  Radiatts.i 

Willd.  sp.  15.  Smith,  sp.  1.  Anthemis  NoBiLis.  Ed.  CJ)a~ 
masmehim.  ^ond.  Dub,  -j- 
Chamomilc, 


— Herba  et  flos.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Chamomile  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purposes  of  medi- 
cine. The  flowers  have  a strong,  not  ungrateful,  aromatic  smell, 
and  a very  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

Their  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive,  and  essential 
oil.  To  the  latter  is  to  be  ascribed  their  antispasmodic,  carmi- 
native, cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effects  j to  the  former,  their  in- 
fluence in  promoting  digestion. 

Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts,  180  of  alcoholic  extract, 
and  afterwards  120  of  v/atery  j and  reversing  the  procedure,  2-10 
of  watery,  and  60  alcoholic.' 

Med.  use. — Chamomile  flowers  are  a very  common  and  excel- 
led remedy,  which  is  often  used  with  advantage  in  spasmodic 
viseases,  in  hysteria,  in  spasingdic  and  llattilent  colics,  in  sup- 
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ptession  of  the  menstrunl  discharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerpe- 
ral women,  in  the  atterpains,  in  gout,  in  podagra,  in  intermit- 
tents,  and  in  typhus. 

As  chamomile  excites  the  peristaltic  motion,  it  Is  useful  in  dy- 
sentejry,  but  is  not  admissible  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea.  From  its 
stimulating  and  somewhat  unpleasant  essential  oil,  chamomile  is 
also  capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  especially  when  given  in  warm 
infusion  ; and  in  this  way  it  is  often  used  to  assist  the  action  of 
Other  emetics. 

Externally,  chamomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a discutient  and 
emollient,  in  the  form  of  clyster  Qr  embrocation,  in  colic,  dy- 
sentery, and  strangulated  hernia,  &c. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  exhibited^, 

1,  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  electuary, 
in  doses  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers. 

2,  In  infusion,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk 
warm,  for  promoting  the  action  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a sto- 
machic. 

3',  In  decoction  or  extract  These  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
tractive, and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  simple  bitters. 

4,  The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  T. .is  pos- 
sesses the  antispasmodic  powers  in  a higher  degree  than  the 
simple  flowers,  but  on  the  contrary,  does  not  possess  the  virtues 
depending  on  the  presence  of  the  bitter. extractive. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Extractum  anthemidis  nobilis.  L.  E. 

JDecoctum  anthemidis  nobilis,  E.  L.  D. 

Sp.  125,  AnthemisPyrethrum.  Ed.  Pj/rethrum-  Land.  Dub.\ 

Peliitory  of  Spain. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant,  though  a native  of  warm  climates,  as  Barbary, 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  flowers  suc- 
cessively from  Christmas  to  May.  The  roots  also  grow  larger 
with  us  than  those  with  which  the  shops  are  usually  supplied 
from  abroad.  They  are  seldom  so  big  as  the  little  finger,  and 
the  best  are  dry,  compact,  of  a brown  colour,  and  not  easily  cut 
with  a knife. 

Peliitory  root  has  no  sensible  smell ; Its  taste  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  less  so  than  that  of  arum  ; the  juice  expressed  from 
it  has  scarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itself  so  pungent  when 
fresh,  as  after  it  has  been  dried.  Neumann  obtained  from  960 
parts  of  the  dry  root,  only  40  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  afterwards 
570  of  watery,  and  by  a reverse  procedure,  600  of  watery,  and 
20  of  alcoholic  extract.  Both  the  alcoholic  extracts  were  exces- 
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sively  pungent.  Its  acrimony,  therefore,  was  derived  from  a 
resin. 

Med.  use The  principal  use  of  pellitory  in  the  present 

practice  is  as  a masticatory,  for  promoting  the  salival  flux,  and 
evacuating  the  viscid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring 
parts ; by  this  means  it  often  relieves  the  toothach,  some  kinds 
of  pains  of  tlie  head,  and  lethargic  complaints.  A vinous  infu- 
sion is  also  useful  in  debility  of  the  tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM.  Stibium, 

Antimony. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  metal  have  been 
already  described. 

Antimony  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state,  at  Stahlberg  in  Sweden,  and  AU&» 

mont  in  France. 

II.  Mineralized  with  sulphur. 

1.  Grey  antimony. 

Oy  Compact ; 
by  Foliated  ; 

Cy  Striated  (74?  antimony,  29  sulphur,  Bergmann.) 
dy  Plumose  (sulphuret  of  antimony  with  arsenic  and 
iron,  Berg.) 

2.  Red  antimony  (hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  antimony.) 

III.  Oxidized.  Mongez. 

IV.  Acidified, 

1.  Muriated. 

2.  Phosphated.  Yellow  ore  of  antimony,  Razumoushy, 

The  grey  ore  of  antimony  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  officinalj 

and  also  that  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  found. 

SuLPHURETUM  Antimonii.  Ed,  Antimomum,  Lond^ 
Stibium,  Duh, 

■ Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  nomenclature  adopt- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  college  in  general,  the  propriety  of  the 
change  which  they  have  introduced  in  this  and  similar  instances 
cannot  be  disputed ; for  while  chemists,  according  to  rational 
principles,  designated  simple  substances  by  simple  names,  the 
same  names  continued  to  be  given  by  pharmaceutical  writers  to 
compound  states  of  these  bodies.  To  have  established,  there- 
fore, an  uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  sciences  so  intimately 
allied,  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Although  sulphuretted  antimony  be  a natural  production,  yet 
it  is  commonly  sold  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  se- 
parated from  the  stony,  and  other  impurities  of  the  ore,  by  fu- 
sion, and  a species  of  filtration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  coni- 
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cal  well-baked  ear.then  pots,  having  one  or  more  small  holes  in 
their  apices.  The  fire  is  applied  round  and  above  these  pots  j 
and  as  soon  as  the  sulphuretted  antimony  melts,  it  drops  throu'rh 
the  holes  into  vessels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  while  the  stony 
and  other  impurities  remain  behind.  As  antimony  is  very  vola- 
tile, the  mouths  and  joinings  of  the  pots  must  be  closed  and  lut- 
exl.  The  upper  part  of  the  loaves  thus  obtained  is  more  sppngy, 
lighter,  and  impure,  than  the  lower,  which  is  therefore  always 
to  be  preferred.  These  loaves  have  a dark-grey  colour  external- 
!y,  but  on  being  broken  they  appear  to  be  composed  of  radiated 
striae,  of  a metallic  lustre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  good- 
ness of  the  loaves  is  estimated  from  their  compactness  and 
weight,  from  the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the  strizc,  and 
irom  their  being  entirely  vaporizable  by  heat.  Lead  ‘has  been 
sold  for  antimony  j but  its  texture  is  rather  foliated  than  striated, 
and  it  is  not  vaporizable.  The  presence  of  arsenic,  which  ren- 
ders the  antimony  unfit  for  medical  purposes,  is  known  by  its 
emitting  the  smell  of  garlic  when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  and 
by  other  tests  mentioned  under  arsenic.  The  presence  of  man- 
ganese or  iron  is  known  by  their  not  being  volatilized  by  a red 
beat. 

. Antimony  is  obtained  front  Its  ores  by  gradually  detonating  in 
a large  crucible  four  parts  of  sulphuretted  antimony,  three  of 
crude  tartar,  and  one  and  a half  of  dry  nitrate  of  potass,  reduced 
ito  a fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  detonated  mass  is 
then  to  be  fused,  and  poured  into  a heated  mould,  greased  with 
a little  fat,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  consolidate.  It  is  then 
turned. out,  and  the  scoria;  are  separated  from  the  antimony, 
which  v/ill  weigh  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  sulphuret  employ- 
ed. The  scoriae  are  a mixture  of  sulphuret  of  pptuss  and  of  an- 
timony, and  may  be  preserved  for  other  purposes. 

Ariother  method  of  obtaining  Jintlmony,  is  by  melting  three 
parts  of  sulphuretted  antiptony  wjth  one  of  iron.  The  sulphur 
quits  the  antimony,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

Med.  use. — Formerly  antimony  was  given  internally ; but  as 
its  action  depended  entirely  on  the  acid  it  met  with  in  the 
stonrjach,  its  efiects  were  very  uncertain,  and  often  violent.  Cups 
W‘ere  also  made  of  antimony,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  stood 
in  them  for  some  time  an  emetic  quality.  But  both  these  im- 
proper modes  of  exhibiting  tliis  metal  are  now  laid  aside. 

Sulphuretted  antimony  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  col- 
lyria,  against  inllammatlons  of  the  eyes,  and  for  staining  the 
eye-brows  black.  Its  internal  qse  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
established  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^ and 
oven  at  that  timeit  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poisonous.  But 
experience  has  now  fully  evinced,  th  u it  has  no  noxious  quality, 
being  often  used,  particularly  in  chronm  eruptions  ; that  some 
of  die  preparations  of  it  are  niedicincs  ot  great  cllicacy  5 and 
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that  though  others  are  very  violent  emetics  and  cathartics,  yet 
even  these,  by  a slight  alteration  or  addition,  lose  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  operation. 

Off.  prep. — Antimony  is  at  present  the  basis  of  many  officinal 
preparations,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  But  besides  those 
still  retained,  many  others  have  been  formerly  in  use,  and  are 
still  employed  by  different  practitioners.  The  following  table, 
drawn  up  by  Dr  Black,  exhibits  a distinct  view  of  the  whole. 

DR.  black’s  table  OF  THE  PREPARATIONS  OF  ANTIMONT. 
Medicines  arc  prepared  either  from  crude  antimony,  or  from 
the  pure  metallic  part  of  it  called  regulus. 

F7'07ti  Crude  Anthnoi7y. 

I.  By  trituration. 

Antiinonliim  pxparatum.  Lond. 

II.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  sine  addito. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Ed. 

Antimoniuvi  vitrificatum.  Lond. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Ed. 

III.  By  the  action  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii  mitissimum. 

Regii/us  anUmonii  mcdicmalis. 

Hepar  ad  kermes  minerale.  Geoffroi. 

Hepar  ed  tinct.  antimonii. 

Kermes  minerale. 

Sulphur  antimonii  prxeipitatum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

IV.  By  the  action  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antim.  mitissimus,  vulgo  Regulus  antim,  inedicinaiis. 
Crocus  antimonii.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerh. 

Antim.  ustum  cum  nitro,  vulgo  Calx  antimonii  nitrata.  Ed. 
Antimonium  cjJcinatum.  Lond.  Culgo  Antimoniuvi  diaphorett 
Antim.  calcareo-phosphoratum,  sive  pulvis  antiinonialis.  Ed* 
Pulvis  anlbnovialis.  Lond. 

V.  By  the  action  of  acids.  ' 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klaunig 
Antim.  cathartic.  Wilson. 

Antimonium  muriatum,  vulgo  Butyrum  antim.  Ed- 
Antimonium  muriatum.  Lond. 

Pulvis  algarothi  sive  Mercurius  Vitce. 

Bczoardiciim  minerale. 

Antimonium  tartarisatum,  vulgo  Tartarus  emeticus.  Ed. 

Antimonium  tartarisatum.  Lond 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarisati.  Ed-  et  Lond. 

Vinura  antimonii.  Lond. 

From  the  Regulus, 

This  metal  separated  from  the  sulphur  by  different  processes, 
is  called  Regulus  antimonii  simplex^  Regulus  martialis,  Regulus  jo^ 
njialisj  &c.  From  it  were  prepared. 
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I.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air, 

Flores  argentei,  sive  nix  antim. 

II.  By  the  action  of  nitre, 

Cerussa  antimonii. 

Stomachitum  Poterli. 

Antihecticum  Poterii, 

Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  rlame  from  Antimony,  but 
scarcely  contain  any  of  it. 

CinHabaris  antimonii. 

Tinctura  antimonii. 

To  this  table  of  Dr.  Black’s,  which  Is  laft  unaltered,  I shall 
add  another,  of  the  officinal  preparations,  not  taken  from  the 
mode  of  preparation,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  product. 

Antimony,  is  exhibited, 

I.  In  i:s  metallic  state. 

Combined  with  sulphur. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii.  F.  Antimonium.  L.  Stibium.  Z?. 

■ ' ' ' praeparatum.  £.  L.  D. 

II.  Oxidized. 

«.  Protoxide, 

Combined  with  sulphur, 

] , Oxidum  antimonii  cum  sulphure  vitriflcatura.  E. 
Antimonium  vitrificatum.  L. 

Melted  with  waXy 

Oxidum  antimonii  vitrificatum  cum  cera.  E. 

2,  Oxidum  antimonii  cum  sulphure  per  nitratem  potassae.  E, 

Crocus  antimonii.  L. 

3,  Sulphuretum  antimonii  prascipitatum.  E.  Sulphur  anti- 

monii prascipitatum.  L. 

4,  Sulphuretum  stibii  fuscum.  D. 

K Protoxide  combined  with  muriatic  acid, 

1,  Murias  antimonii.  E.  Antimonium  muriatum.  L. 

2,  Oxidum  stibii  muriaticum.  D. 

o.  Protoxide  combined  with  tartaric  acid  and  potass, 

1,  Tartris  antimonii.  E.  Antimonium  tartarisatum.  L, 
Tartarum  sti])iatum.  D. 

Dissolved  in  u'ine, 

1,  Vinum  tartritis  antimonii.  E,.  Vinum  antimonii  tar- 

tarisati.  L. 

2,  Vinum  antimonii.  L. 

(L  Protoxide  combined  with  phosphate  of  limej 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phosphate  calcis.  £. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.  L.  Pulvis  stibiatus.  D. 
e.  Peroxide, 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  L. 

These  are  the  principal  preparations  of  antimony.  In  esti- 
mating their  comparative  value,  we  may  attend  to  the  following 
observations.  All  the  metallic  preparations  are  uncertain,  as  it 
entirely  .depends  on  tlie  state  of  the  stomach,  whether  they 
act  at  all,  or  operate  with  dangerous  tdoleuce.  The  sulphu- 
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ret  is  exposed,  though  In  a less  degree,  to  the  same  otjec- 
tions. 

The  preparations  In  which  antimony  Is  In  the  state  of  perox- 
ide, are  perfectly  insoluble  In  any  vegetable  or  animal  acid  and 
are  also  found  to  be  inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  remaining  preparations  of  antimony,  or  those  in  which  it 
is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  are  readily  soluble  in  tjre  juices  of 
the  stomach,  and  act  in  very  minute  doses.  Of  its  saline  prepa- 
rations, only  those  can  be  used  internally  which  contain  a veget- 
able acid  ; for  its  soluble  combinations  with  tire  simple  acids 
are  very  acrid  and  corrosive.  In  general,  the  surest  and  best 
preparations  of  antimony  are  those  which  contain  a known  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  in  its  state  of  protoxide. 

The  general  effects  of  antinionials  are,  in  small  doses,  diap- 
horesis, nausea  5 in  large  doses,  full  vomiting  and  purging. 
Some  allege  that  antimonials  are  of  most  use  in  fevers  when 
they  do  not  produce  any  sensible  evacuation,  as  is  said  to  be  tlie 
case  sometimes  with  James's  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  it 
in  typhus,  and  emetic  tartar  in  synochus,  in  which  there  is  the 
appearance  at  first  of  more  activity  in  the  system,  and  more  ap- 
parent cause  for  evacuation. 

APIUM  PETROSELINUM,  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  .’63.  sp.  1.  Petitandria  -Nat.  ord.  Xlinbellata, 

Petroselinum.  Lend. 

Parsley. 

Off. — Radix,  semen.  The  root  and  seed. 

Parsley  is  a biennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are 
occasionally  made  use  of  as  carminatives.  The  taste  of  the  root 
is  somewhat  sweetish,  with  a light  degree  of  warmth  and  aroma- 
tic flavour,  and  it  possesses  gentle  diuretic  properties. 

AQUA. 

Water 

Water  does  not  enter  the  list  of  materia  medica  of  any  of 
the  colleges,  but  it  is  so  important  an  agent,  both  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  that  a brief  account  of 
its  varieties  and  properties  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  super- 
fluous. 

The  chemical  properties  of  water  have  been  already  enumerat- 
ed. The  purest  natural  water  is  snow,  or  rain-water,  collected 
in  the  open  fields;  that  which  falls  in  towns,  of  is  collected  from 
the  roofs  of  houses,  is  contaminated  with  soot,‘  animal  effluvia, 
and  other  Impurities,  although  after  it  has  rained  for  some  time, 
th«  quantity  of  these  diminishes  so  much,  that  Morveau  says  that 
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it  may  be  rendered  almost  perfectly  pure  by  means  of  a little 
barytic  water,  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Rain  water, 
after  it  falls,  either  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  pene- 
trates through  it  until  it  meet  mlth  some  impenetrable  obstruc- 
tion to  its  progress,  when  it  bursts  out  at  some  lower  part,  form- 
ing a spring  or  well.  The  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
either  descends  along  its  declivities  in  streams,  which  gradually 
wearing  channels  for  themselves,  combine  to  form  rivers,  which 
at  last  reach  the  sea,  or  remain  stagnant  in  cavities  of  consider- 
able depth,  forming  lakes  or  ponds,,  or  on  nearly  level  ground 
forming  marshes. 

The  varieties  of  spring  water  are  exceedingly  numerous  ; but 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  soft,  which  are  sufficiently  pure  to 
dissolve  soap,  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  pure  water  in  gene- 
ral ; the  hard,  which  contain  earthy  salts  and  decom.pose  soap, 
and  are  unlit  for  many  purposes,  both  in  domestic  economy  and 
in  manufactures  •,  and  the  saline,  which  are  strongly  impregnat- 
ed with  soluble  salts.  When  spring  waters  possesses  any  pecu- 
liar character  they  are  called  mineral  waters.  River  water  is  in 
general  soft,  as  it  is  formed  of  spring  water,  which  by  exposure 
becomes  more  pure  ; and  running  surface  water,  which  although 
turbid  from  particles  of  clay  suspended  in  it,  is  otherwise  very 
pure.  Lake  water  is  similiar  to  river  water.  The  water  of 
marshes  on  the  contrary  is  exceedingly  impure,  and  often  highly 
fetid,  from  the  great  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
which  is  constantly  decaying  in  them. 

Mineral  waters  derive  their  peculiarity  of  character,  in  gene- 
ral, either  from  containing  carbonic  acid,  or  soda,  not  neutralized, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  purging  salts, ' earthy  salts,  or  iron  ; or 
from  their  temperature  exceeding  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  are  the  most  cele- 
brated : 

a.  Warm  springs. — ^Bath,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Matlock,  la 
England.  Barege,  Vichy,  &c.  in  France.  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle,  Borset,  B ■den, ^Carlsbad,  and  Toeplitz  in  Germanyi 
and  Pisa,  Lucca,  Baia,  and  many  others  in  Italy. 

b.  Carbonated  springs — Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  Chelten- 
ham, Scarborough. 

c.  Alkaline.— Carlsbad,  Aix-la-Chapclle,  Barege,  Toeplitz. 

d.  Sulphureous.— Enghien,  Lu,  Aix-la-Chapellc,  Kilburn, 
Harrowgate,  Moffat,  and  many  in  Italy. 

e.  Purging Sea  water,  Lemington  Priors,  Harrowgate,  Lu, 

Carlsbad,  Moffat,  Toeplitz,  Epsom,  Sedlitz,  Kilburn,  and 
all  brackish  waters. 

f.  Calcareous.— Matlock,  Buxton,  and  ill  hard  waters. 

'g.  Chalybeate.— Hartfell,  Denmark,  Cheltenham,  Pyrmont, 
Spa,  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Scarborough,  Vichy,  Carlsbad, 
Lemington  Priors. 
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Medical  use. — Water  is  an  essential  constituent  in  the  orga- 
nization of  all  living  bodies ; and  as  it  is  continually  expended 
during  the  process  of  life,  tliat  waste  must  be  also  continually 
supplied,  and  this  supply  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  not  left 
to  reason  or  to  chance,  but  forms  the  object  of  an  imperious  ap- 
petite. When  taken  into  the  stomach,  water  acts  by  its  tem- 
perature, its  bulk,  and  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  lacteals. 
Water  about  60'^  gives  no  sensation  of  heat  or  cold,  between 
60°  and  45“  it  gives  a sensation  of  cold  followed  by  a glow  and 
increase  of  appetite  and  vigour,  below  4o'^  the  sensation  of  cold  is 
permanent  and  unpleasant,  and  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  seda- 
tive; above  60®  it  excites  nausea  and  vomiting, 'probably  by  par- 
tially relaxing  the  sibres  of  the  stomach,  for  when  mixed  v.ith 
stimulating  substances  it  has  not  these  effects.  In  the  stomach 
and  in  the  intestines  it  acts  also  by  its  bulk,  producing  the  effects 
arising  from  the  distension  of  these  organs  ; and  as  the  intestinal 
gases  consist  of  hydrogen  gas,  either  pure  or  carbonated,  or  sul-  ■ 
phuvetted,  or  phosphuretted,  it  is  probably  in  part  decomposed 
in  them.  It  likewise  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  in-  ■ 
testines,  thus  often  diminishing  their  acrimony.  It  is  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals,  dilutes  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  increases  their 
fluidity,  lessens  their  acrimony,  and  produces  plethora  ad  molevu. 
Its  effects  in  producing  plethora  and  fluidity  are  however  very, 
transitory,,  as  it  at  the  same  time  increases  the  secretion  by  the 
skin  and  kidneys.  Indeed  the  effects  of  _ sudorihes  and  diuretics 
depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  quantity  of  water  taken  along, 
with  them. 

Mineral  waters  have  also  a specific  action  depending  on  the 
foreign  substances  which  they  contain.  It  is  howeter  necessary 
to  remark  that  1 ?ir  effects  are  in  general  much  greater  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  their  impregnations,  ow- 
ing” probably  to  the  very  circumstance  of  their  great  dilution,  b^ 
which  every  particle  r presented  in  a state  of  activity,  rahiie  the 
lacteals  admit  them  more  r-adily  than  they  would  in  a less  dilut- 
ed state. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  gives  to  the  waters  which  are  strongly  im 
preo-nated  with  it  a sparkling  appearance,  and  an  agreeable  de 
CTree  of  pungency.  In  its  effects  on  the  body  it  is  decidedly  sti 
mulant,  and  even  capable  of  producing  a certain  degree  of  tiai. 
sient  intoxication.  It  is  of  great  service  in  bilious  complaint? 
atony  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  in  all  fercis  c 

the  typhoid  type.  . rr  i i 

Alkaline  waters  produce  also  a tonic  effect  on  the  stomacl 

but  they  are  less  grateful.  Tliey  are  particularly  serviceab. 
in  morbid  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urmai 

organs.  . j i j, 

Sulphureous  waters  are  chiefly  used  m cutaneous  and  gl.uja' 
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l.iv  illseases.  Their  effects  are  stimulant  and  heating,  and  they 
operate  by  the  skin  or  bowels. 

Ihirging  waters  derive  their  effects  from  the  neutral  salts  they 
contain,  especially  the  nuiriates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and 
the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  They  are  much  more  fre- 
quently used  for  a length  of  time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  ex- 
citing the  ivttural  action,  than  to  produce  full  purging.  Used 
in  this  way,  instead  of  debilitating  the  patient,  they  increase  his 
appetite,  health,  and  strength. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  used  as  tonics.  They  stimulate  consi- 
derably, and  increase  the  circulation  *,  but  as  they  also  generally 
contain  neutral  salts,  they  act  as  gentle  laxatives.  They  are 
used  in  all  cases  ot  debility,  cachexia,  chlorosis,  fluor  alhuSf 
amenorrhoea,  and  m general  in  what  are  called  nervous  diseases. 

The  external  use  of  water  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  tem- 
perature, which  may  be 

1,  Greater  than  that  jaf  the  body,  or  above  07®  F.  The 
hot  bath. 

2,  Below  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
r/.  From  97  to  85,  the  warm  bath. 
h\  From  85  to  65,  the  tepid  bath. 

r,  From  65  to  32,  the  cold  bath. 

The  hot  bath  is  decidedly  stimulant  in  its  action,  ft  renders 
the  pulse  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  skin  red,  the  face  flush- 
ed, the  respiration  quick,  increases  animal  heat,  and  produces 
sweat.  If  the  temperature  be  very  high,  the  face  becomes  bath-^ 
ed  in  sweat,  the  arteries  at  the  neck  and  tcmjdes  beat  rvith  vio- 
lence, anxiety  and  a sense  of  suffocation  are  induced,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  vertigo,  throbbing  in  the  head,  and  apoplexy,  are  the 
consequences.  It  is  very  rarely  employed  in  medicine  except 
where  there  are  hot  springs,  as  at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  The 
Russians  and  some  other  nations  use  the  hot  bath  as  an  article 
of  luxury. 

1 he  elfects  of  the  aflusion  of  hot  water  have  not;  been  ascer- 
tained, and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as 
to  destroy  the  organization  of  the  skin,  the  very  transient  appli- 
cation of  tJie  water  would  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the  sub- 
sequent evaporation. 

With  regard  to  the  action  arising  from  their  temperature,  all 
baths  below  97®  differ  only  in  degree,  as  they  all  ultimrtely  ab- 
stract- caloric  from  the  surface,  but  with  a force  inversely  as  thclv 
temperature. 

The  warm  bath  excites  the  sensation  of  warmth,  pa'.hiy  be- 
cause our  sensations  are  merely  relative,  and  partly  because  its 
temperature,  though  less  than  that  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  is  actually  greater  than  that  of  the  extremities  wliich'are 
the  cl>ief  organs  of  touch.  But  as  Water  is  a much  better  condiic- 
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tur  of  caloric  than  air,  and  especially  than  confined  air,  as  much 
caloric  is  abstracted  from  the  body  by  water,  which  is  only  a 
few  degrees  lower  than  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body,  as 
by  air  of  a much  lower  temperature.  The  warm  bath  dimi- 
nishes the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  especially  when  it  has  been 
previously  greater  than  natural,  and  this  effect  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  of  immersion.  It  also  renders  the  respiration 
slower,  and  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  body,  relaxes  the 
muscular  fibre,  increases  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  by  absorption, 
removes  impurities  from  the  surface,  promotes  the  desquamation 
and  renewal  of  the  cuticle,  and  softens  the  nails  and  indurations 
of  the  skin. 

The  stimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath  is  therefore  very  in- 
considerable, and  its  employment  in  disease  will  be  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  preternatural  heat  of  the  surface  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  rigidity  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  morbid  affections  of 
the  skin.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  serviceable  in  many 
cases  of  pyrexia,  both  febrile  and  exanthematous,  in  many  spas- 
modic diseases,  and  in  most  of  the  impetigines.  It  is  contra- 
indicated by  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  internal  organic  affec- 
tions, and  should  not  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  full. 

The  affusion  of  warm  water  very  generally  produces  a consid- 
erable diminution  of  heat,  a diminished  frequency  of  pulse  and 
respiration,  and  a tendency  to  repose  and  sleep  ; but  its  effects 
are  not  very  permanent,  and  its  stimulus  is  weak.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  febrile  diseases  depending  on  the  stimulus  of  preter- 
natural heat,  and  in  those  attended  with  laborious  respiration, 
and  in  the  paroxysms  of  hectic  fever. 

As  the  tepid  bath  and  affusion  produce  effects  Intermediate 
between  those  of  warm  and  cold  water,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate thf'm. 

Tlv,  cold  bath  produces  the  sensation  of  cold,  which  gradually 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  numbness.  It  excites  ti'emqrs  in  the 
skin,  and  shivering.  The  skin  becomes  pale,  contracted,  and 
acquires  the  appearance  termed  cutis  anserina.  The  fluids  are 
diminished  in  volume,  the  solids  are  contracted,  the  caliber  of 
the  vessels  is  lessened  and  therefore  numbness  and  paleness  are 
induced,  and  th'’  visible  cutaneous  veins  become  smaller.  There 
is  a sense  of  a.owsiness  and  inactivity,  the  joints  become  rigid 
and  inflexible,  and  the  limbs  are  affected  with  pains  and  spasmo- 
dic contractions.  The  respiration  is  rendered  quick  and  irregu- 
lar, the  pulse  slow,  firm,  regular,  and  small ; the  internal  heat 
is  at  first  diminished,  but  gradually  and  irregularly  returns  nearly 
to  its  natural  standard  ; the  extremities,  however,  continue  cold 
and  numb,  or  swollen  and  livid  j the  perspiration  is  suppressed, 
and  the  discharge  of  urine  is  rendered  more  frequent  and  co- 
pious. If  the  cold  be  excessive  on  it^  application,  long-conti- 
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nued  violent  shiverlngs  are  induced,  the  pulse  ceases  at  the 
wrist,  the  motion  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble  and  languid,  there 
is  a sensation  of  coldness  and  faintness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
rapid  diminution  of  animal  heat  *,  and  at  last,  delirium,  torpor, 
and  death,  arc  the  consequences.  If  the  application  of  the  cold 
bath  be  not  carried  to  an  excessive  length,  on  emerging  from 
the  water,  the  whole  body  is  pervaded  by  an  agreeable  sensation 
of  warmth,  and  the  patient  feels  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

The  primary  action  of  the  cold  bath  is  stimulant,  and  the  de- 
gree of  this  action  is  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  its  temper- 
ature. This  opinion  is  indeed  directly  opposite  to  a theory  of 
cold  whicn  has  been  advanced  with  the  confidence  of  demonstra- 
tion. « Heat  is^  a stimulus  •,  cold  is  the  abstraction  of  heat ; 

theiefore  cold  is  the  abstraction  of  stimulus,  or  is  a sedative.” 
To  this  we  might  oppose  another  theory,  equally  syllogistic,  and 
neaiei  the  truth  : free  caloric  is  a stimulus  ; cold  is  the  sensa- 
tion excited  by  the  passage  of  free  caloric  out  of  the  body  ; there- 
fore cold  IS  a stimulus.  But  in  fact  the  action  of  cold  is  by  no 
means  so  simple.  It  is  complicated,  and  varies  according  to  its 
intensity,  duration,  and  the  state  of  the  system  to  wiiich  it  is 
applied.  It  acts  at  first  as  a stimulant,  in  exciting  sensation ; 
then  as  a tonic,  in  condensing  the  living  fibres  and,  lastly, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  as  a sedative,  by  preventing 
that  distribution  of  blood  in  the  minute  and  ultimate  vessels, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  sensibility  and  irritability^ 
and  by  the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  heat. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  therefore  so  managed  as  to  procure  any 
of  these  effects  by  regulating  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is 
applied. 

Cold  affusion,  or  the  pouring  of  cold  %vater  over  the  body,  is 
a very  convenient  way  of  applying  the  cold  bath  in  many  cases. 
In  this  way  cold  is  very  suddenly  applied  to  the  surface,  its  ope, 
ration  is  instantaneous  and  momentary,  but  may  be  continued 
by  repeated  affusions  for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
duce its  extreme  effects,  Where  the  effects  of  cold  affusion 
may  be  thought  too  severe,  spunging  the  body  with  cold  water, 
or  water  and  vinegar,  maybe  substituted. 

The  application  of  cold  may  be  employed  in  fevers  and  febrile 
paroxysms,  when  the  heat  is  steadily  above  the  natural  standard, 
and  m many  diseases  arising  from  relaxation  and  debility.  It  is 
contraindicated  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  below  97-,  when 
there  is  any  notable  perspiration  from  the  surface,  and  when 
there  is  general  plethora.  Irritable  habits  should  be  defended 
rom  the  violence  of  its  action,  by  covering  the  body  with  fian- 

In  yellow  fever,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  skin  is  excessive,  it  js  particularly  useful,  and  ought  to  be 
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long  continued.  In  plirenitis,  and  other  local  inflammations,  it 
promises  to  be  of  advantage.  In  gout  its  effects  are  doubtful, 
being  in  some  instances  salutary,  in  others  destructive.  A cri- 
terion, to  enable  ns  to  determine  v\'hen  it  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  resorted  to  in  tliis  disease,  is  much  wanted.  In  inllamma- 
' tury  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  gout  it  is  decidely  useful.  It 
is  of  advantage  in  all  the  hretnorrhagies  and  exanthemata  ; in 
tetanus,  colic,  cliolera,  hysteria,  mania,  ischuria,  and  in  burns  ; 
and  in  general  in  all  those  local  diseases  in  vihich  solutions  of 
acetite  of  lead,  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  &c.  are  usually  employed  ; 
for  the  good  effects  of  tluse  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  di- 
f...-ished  temperature. 

P/inrm.  Prrp. 

Aqua  distillata.  E.  L.  D. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  87 1.  sj).  7.  Smith  g.  203.  sjj.  3. — Decandria  Mo)v;~ 
gj/nia. — Nat.  ord.  B domes. 

Uva  Ursi.  Loiid.  Dttb.  q- 

Whortleberry.  Red-berried  trailing  arbutus. 

Off. — Folium.  Ed.  Folia.  Load.  Dub. 

This  is  a very  small  evergreen  shrub.  'I  he  leaves  are  oval, 
not  toothed,* and  their  under  surface  is  smooth  and  pale  green. 
It  crows  wild  in  the  wopds,  and  on  sand  hills  in  Scotland,  and 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The  greeu  leaves  alone,  Dr. 
Bourne  says,  should  be  selected  and  picked  from  the  twigs,  and 
dried  by  a moderate  exposure  to  heat,  dhe  powder,  w'heu  pro- 
perly prepared,  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  with  a shade  of 
greenish-yellow,  has  nearly  the  smell  of  good  grass  hay,  as  cut 
from  the  rick,  and  to  the  taste  is  at  first  smartly  astringent  and 
bitterish,  which  sensations  gradually  soften  into  a liquorice  fla- 
vour. Digested  in  alcohol  they  give  out  a green  tincture,  which 
is  rendered  turbid  by  water,  and  when  filtered,  passes  transpa- 
rent and  yelli  w,  while  a green  resin  remains  on  the  filter.  They 
are  powerfully  astringent,  approaching,  in  the  deepness  of  the 
colour  which  they  give  to  red  sulphate  of  iron,  more  nearly  to 
nut.galls  than  any  substance  I have  tried.  Indeed  in  some  parts 
of  Russia  they  are  used  for  tanning. 

Medieu!  usf.—Ti\e  medical  effects  of  this  medicine  depend 
entirely  on  its  astringent  and  tonic  powers.  It  is  therefore  used 
in  various  fluxes  arising  from  debility,  menorrhagia,  fluor  albus, 
rystirrluxa,  diabetes,  enuresis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  Ac.  It  has 
I'.een  strongly  recommended  in  phthisical  complaints  by  Dr. 
Bounn.',  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  by  De  Haen,  par- 
timlarlv  in  ulcerations  of  the  kidueys  and  bladder.  It  certainly 
alleviates  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  accompanying  nephritic  com- 
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plaints.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  In  doses 
of  from  20  to  60  grains  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

ARCTIUM  LAPPA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1429.  sp.  1.  Sniithf  g.  352.  sp.  1.  Spngenesia  Poljj- 
gamia  JEqiialh — Nat.  ord.  Compositce  Capltata. 

Bardana.  Loud.  Diib.% 

Burdock.  Cllt-bur. 

Off. — Radix,  the  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
places.  The  seeds  have  a bitterish  subacrid  taste  : they  are  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form 
of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm.  The 
roots  taste  sweetish,  with  a light  austerity  and  bitterishness : 
they  are  esteemed  aperient,  dieuretic,  and  sudorific,  and  are 
said  to  act  without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ventured  upon 
in  acute  disorders.  Decoctions  of  them  have  of  late  been  used 
in  rheumatic,  gouty,  venereal,  and  other  disorders  ; and  are 
preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sarsaparilla. 

ARGENTUM.  Ed.  Loud. 

Argeutum  in  laminas  exteusum.  Duh.\ 

Silver.  Silver  leaf. 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  silver  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated. 

Silver  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state : 

1,  Pure. 

2,  Alloyed  with  gold.  Auriferous  silver  ore. 

3,  : — antimony. 

4'j iron  and  arsenic. 

.0,  — bismuth. 

II.  Combined  with  sulphur  ; 

],  Sulphuretted  silyer.  Vitreous  silver  ore. 

-j  with  antimony,  iron,  arsenic, 

and  copper.  Black  or  brittle  silver  ore. 

; with  copper  and  antimony.  Black 

silver  ore. 

with  lead  and  antimony.  WhU*^ 

silver  ore. 

ni.  Oxidized  : 

1,  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 

muriatic  acid. 

/7,  Corneous  silver  ore. 
b.  Earthy  silver  ore. 

Sooty  silver  ore. 
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3,  Combined  with  sulphur,  and  oxide  of  antimony.  Red 

silver  ore. 

4,  molybdic  acid. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Nitras  argenti.  E.  L.  D, 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENT  ARIA.  Ed. 

Gynandria  Hexandria. — Murray^  g.  1022.  sp.  10.— Nat.  ord. 
SannaiioSiC. 

Serpentaria  Virginiaiia.  Land.  Dub.  -J- 

Virginian  Snake-root. 

Offi. — Radix,  the  root. 

This  is  a small,  light,  bushy  root,  consisting  of  a number  of 
strings  or  fibres  matted  togetlrer,  issuing  from  one  common 
head  •,  of  a brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  paler  or  yellow- 
ish within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  like  that  of  valerian,  but 
more  agreeable  j and  a warm,  bitterish,  pungent  t.aste,  very 
much  resembling  that  of  camphor.  I find  that,  treated  with  al- 
cohol, it  affords  a bright  green  tincture,  which  is  rendered  tur- 
bid by  water  ; by  filtration  a small  portion  of  a green  matter  is 
separated,  but  its  transparency  is  not  restored.  It  neither  pre- 
cipitates tannin  or  gelatin,  nor  affects  the  salts  of  iron  or  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole.  When  the  diluted  tincture  is  distilled,  the 
spirit  and  tincture  pass  overy  milky,  strongly  impregnated  with 
its  peculiar  flavour. 

Medical  use Its  virtues  are  principally  owing  to  the  essentia] 

oil  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  general  action  is  heating  and  sti- 
mulant ; its  particular  effects,  to  promote  the  discharge  by  the 
skin  and  urine.  In  its  effects  it  therefore  .coincides  . with  camphor, 
but  seems  to  be  a more  permanent  stimulus. 

It  is  recommended, 

1,  In  intermittent  fevers,  especially  when  the^  paroxysms  dc 
not  terminate  by  sweating,  and  to  assist  the  action  dl 
Peruvian  bark  in  obstinate  cases. 

2,  In  typhus,  and  in  putrid  diseases,  to  support  the  vis  vita 

and  to  excite  gentle  diaphoresis. 

3,  In  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the  fever  is  of  the  ty- 
phoid type,  to  support  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  kecj 
out  the  eruption. 

4,  In  gangrene.  Extcrtially  it  is  used  as  a gargle  in  th( 
putrid  sore  throat. 

It  Is  exhibited, 

1 , In  powder,  which  is  the  best  form,  in  doses  of  tw*^"^! 
or  thirty  grains. 
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2,  In  infusion  with  wine  or  water.  By  decoction  its  powers 
are  entirely  destroyed. 

It  is.  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or  with  camphor. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  Aristolochite  serpentarix.  E.  L.  D. 

Cinchonx  composita.  L.  D. 

Electuarium  opiatum.  E. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  L. 

ARNICA  MONTANA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  H9l.  sp.  1.  Spngenesia  Polpgamia  s^perjlun.—^il. 
ord.  Compositit  radiat<z. 

Arnica.  Lotid.  Diih.% 

German  Leopards-banc. 

. 0^. — Herba,  Flos,  the  plant  and  flower, 

Lropards-Bane  is  a very  common  perennial  plant  in  the  alp- 
ine parts  of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  compound,  consisting 
entirly  of  tubular  florets,  are  distinguished  from  similar  flowers, 
w'ith  which  they  are  often  mixed,  from  ignorance  or  fraud,  by 
the  common  calyx,  which  is  shorter  than  the  florets,  and  consists 
entirely  of  lancet-shaped  scales,  lying  parallel,  and  close  to  each 
other,  of  a green  colour,  with  purple  points.  The  calyx  of  the 
different  species  of  Inula  are  composed  of  bristle-shaped  scales, 
reflected  at  the  points,  and  beset  Math  hairs.  The  florets  of  the 
genus  Hypochteris  are  strap-shaped. 

Tliese  flow'crs  have  a weak  bitterish  taste,  evidently  combined 
with  a degree  of  acrimony  5 and  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers, 
have  a somewhat  aromatic  smell.  Their  active  constituents  are 
not  sulfi(;lently  ascertained.  They  evidently  contain  a great  deal 
of  resin,  and  some  essential  oil. 

Medical  use. — In  their  effects  they  are  stimulating,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  discutient.  In  small  doses,  and  pi'operly  administer- 
ed, they  possess  very  beneficial  effects,  in  raising  the  pulse,  in 
exciting  the  action  of  the  w-hole  sanguiferous  system,  in  check- 
ing diarrhoeas,  in  promoting  expectoration,  and,  most  particu- 
larly, in  removing  paralytic  affections  of  the  voluntary  muscles ; 
but  their  use  is  frequently  attended  wfith  no  sensible  operation, 
except  that  in  som.e  cases  of  paralysis,  the  cure  is  said  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a peculiar  prickling,  and  by  shooting  pains  in  the  af- 
fected parts.  When  given  improperly,  or  in  too  large  doses, 
they  excite  an  insupportable  degree  of  anxiety,  shooting  and  burn- 
ing pains,  and  even  dangerous  haemorrhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo, 
and  coma.  For  these  dangerous  symptoms,  vinegar  is  said  to  be 
the  best  remedy. 
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Tlicy  have  been  recommended. 

3,  In  paralytic  disorders,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  reten- 
tion''of  the  urine,  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  in 
amaurosis. 

2,  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3,  In  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  some  cases  they  have 

had  bad  effects. 

4',  In  putrid  diseases. 

.5,  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

To  promote  the  uterine  discharge. 

7,  And  in  internal  pains,  and  congestions,  from  bruises.  In 
the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  the  flowers 
of  the  leopards-bane  have  long  been  a popular  remedy 
in  these  accidents. 

Tliey  are  contraindicated  by  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  a pre- 
disposition to  haemorrhagies,  and  internal  congestions. 

They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infusion.  One  or  two 
scruples  may  be  infused  with  half  a pound  of  water,  and  drunk 
at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  should  be  wrapt  up  in  a piece 
of  linen,  as  otherwise  their  down  is  apt  to  be  diffused  in  the  li- 
quid, and  to  cause  violent  Irritation  of  the  throat. 

Off. — Radix,  the  root. 

The  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  about  the  thickness  of  a small 
quill,  and  sends  out  fibres  along  on  one  side.  Externally  it 
is  rough,  and  of  a red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a dirty  white. 
Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  slightly  bitter.  Neumann  extracted  from 
960  parts  840  watery  extract,  and  5 alcoholic  ; and  inversely 
270  alcoholic,  and  54-0  watery. 

Medical  use. — It  is  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  and  circum- 
stances as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  In 
powder  its  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

ARSENICUM. 

Arsenic. 

The  general  properties  of  this  metal  have  been  already  enu- 
merated. 

Arsenic  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  state  : 

1,  Alloyed  with  iron.  Native  arsenic. 

2,  ^ iron  and  gold. 

3,  cobalt. 

4,  Combined  wdth  iron  and  sulphur.  Arsenical  pyrites. 

•5, iron,  sulphur,  and  silver.  White  arse- 

nical pyrites. 

II.  Oxidized  : 

1,  Uncombined.  White  oxide  of  arsonic.  Arsenious 
acid. 
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2.  Combined  with  sulphur  : 

a,  Oxide  of  arsenic  90,  sulphur  10,  Orpiment. 

Yellow  sulphuretted  arsenic, 
i.  Oxide  of  arsenic  SI,  sulphur  16,  Realgar. 

R.ed  sulphuretted  arsenic. 

III.  Acidified  and  conbined  : 

1,  With  lime. 

2,  With  copper. 

9,  With  iron. 

4-,  With  lead. 

5,  With  nickel. 

6,  With  cobalt. 

OxiDUM  Arsenici.  Ed.  Bllb. 

Oxide  of  ai’senic.  (Arsenious  acid,  Fourcroy.) 

This  substance,  which  was  formery  named,  improperly,  arse- 
nic, is  most  generally  obtained  in  the  process  of  roasting  the  ores 
of  cobalt  in  Saxony.  The  roasting  is  performed  in  a kind  of  re- 
verberatory furnace,  with  which  a very  long  chimney  is  connect- 
ed, lying  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  arsenious  acid  is  con- 
jdensed  in  it  in  the  form  of  a loose  grey  powder,  which,  by  a 
second  sublimation  with  a little  potass,  and  in  a great  degree  of 
lieat,  coalesces  into  a firm  vitreous  sublimate,  which  gradually 
becomes  opaque  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  this  state  it  is  the 
white  arsenic  of  commerce,  or,  as  it  should  be  termed,  the  ar- 
senious acid.  For  internal  use,  the  lumps  of  a shining  appear- 
ance and  dazzling  whiteness  should  be  chosen  j but  it  is  generally 
offered  to  sale  in  tlie  form  of  powder,  which  is  very  often  mixed 
with  chalk  or  gypsum.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  expos- 
ing it  to  heat.  The  arsenious  acid  is  entirely  sublimed,  and  the 
additions  remain  behind. 

As  this  substance  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons,  we  shall 
give  a full  account  of  its  properties.  It  is  white,  compact, 
brittle,  and  of  a glassy  appearance.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  but 
acrid,  and  slow  in  manifesting  itself.  It  sublimes  entirely  when 
expo.sed  to  283*^  Fahrenheit.  When  the  operation  is  performed 
in  close  vessels,  the  arsenious  acid  assumes  a glassy  appearance, 
which  it  soon  loses  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  open  vessels  it 
sublimes  in  dense  white  fumes,  smelling  strongly  of  garlic.  If 
a plate  of  copper  be  exposed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Ar- 
senious acid  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  water  at  60”,  and  in  15  at 
212”.  This  solution  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 
blues.  It  is  also  soluble  in  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  From 
either  solution  it  may  be  obtained  regularly  crystallized  in  tetra- 
hedrons. From  its  solutions  a grass-green  precipitate  is  separat- 
ed by  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a white  precipitate  by  lime- 
water,  and  a yellow  precipitate  by  any  of  the  combinations  ot  an 
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alkali  with  sulphur,  or  with  sulplrur  and  hydrogen.  All  these 
precipitates,  when  exposed  to  a sufficient  temperature,  sublime 
entirely,  and  emit  the  smell  of  garlic.  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  the  arsenious  acid  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  But  by 
far  the  surest  test  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  is  its  reduction  by 
carbonaceous  substances.  With  this  view,  a small  quantity  of 
any  suspected  substance  may  be  mixed  with  some  fatty  or  oily 
matter,  and  introduced  within  a tube  closed  at  the  bottom,  and ; 
exposed  to  a red  heat ; if  arsenic  be  present  in  any  state,  it  will ! 
be  sublimed  in  the  form  of  brilliant  metallic  scales. 

Arsenious  acid  is  used  by  the  dyers,  as  a flux  in  glass-making,, 
in  docimastic  works,  and  in  some  glazes.  Arsenious  sulphurets : 
are  much  used  by  painters,  but  these  advantages  are  not  able  to ' 
compensate  for  its  bad  elfects.  In  mines,  it  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  numbers  who  explore  them  ; being  very  volatile,  it  forms ; 
a dust,  which  affects  and  destroys  the  lungs,  and  the  unhappy, 
miners,  after  a languishing  life  of  a few  years,  all  perish  sooner 
or  later.  The  property  which  it  possesses  of  being  soluble  in  -yvater, , 
increases  and  facilitates  its  destructive  power  •,  and  it  ought  to  be 
proscribed  in  commerce,  by  the  strict  law  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  poisons  to  unknown  persons.  Arsenious  acid  is  every- 
day tire  instrument  by  which  victims  are  sacrified,  either  by  the  ■ 
hand  of  wicke4ness  or  imprudence.  It  is  often  mistaken  for 
sugar,  and  these  mistakes  are  attended  with  the  most  dreadful 
consequences.  The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  poison 
are,  a great  constriction  of  the  throat,  the  teeth  set  on  edge,  and 
the  mouth  strongly  heated,  aji  involuntary  spitting,  with  ex-- 
treme  pains  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  of  glairy  and  bloody  mat- 
ter, with  cold  sweats  and  convulsions. 

On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  found  to  be  inf- 
flamed,  gangrenous,  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  fluid.  Soon 
after  death,  livid  spots  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
nails  become  blue,  and  often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair,  the 
epidermis  separates,  and  the  whole  body  becomes  very  speedily 
putrid.  When  the  quantity  is  so  very  smaH  as  not  to  prove 
latal,  tremors,  palsies,  and  lingering  hectics  succeed. 

Mucilaginous  drinks  have  been  long  ago  given  to  persons  poi- 
soned by  arsenic.  Milk,  fat,  oils,  and  butter,  have  been  suc- 
cessively employed.  M.  Navier  has  proposed  a more  direct 
counter-poison.  He  prescribes  one  drachm  of  sulphuret  of  potass 
to  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  directed 
to  drink  at  several  draughts ; the  sulphur  unites  to  the  arsenic, 
and  destroys  its  causticity  and  effects.  When  the  first  symp- 
toms are  alleviated,  he  advises  the  use  of  sulphureous  mineral 
waters.  He  likewdse  approves  the  use  of  milk,  but  condemns 
oils.  Vinegar,  which  dissolves  arsenic,  has  been  recommended 
by  M.  Sage,  but  upon  what  grounds  w'e  know  not. 
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According  to  Hahnejnan,  a solution  of  soap  Is  the  best  reme- 
dy. One  pound  of  soap  may  be  dissolved  in  four  pounds  of 
water,  and  a cupful  of  this  solution  may  be  drunk  lukewarm 
every  three  or  four  minutes. 

Aledical  use. — Notwithstanding,  however,  the  very  violent  ef- 
fects of  arsenious  acid,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, both  as  applied  externally,  and  as  taken  internally. 

Externally  it  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  cases  of  cancer. 

Justamond  used  an  ointment  composed  of  four  grains  of  white 
oxide  of  arSenic,  ten  grains  of  opium,  and  a drachm  of  cerate, 
and  spread  very  tliin  upon  linen.  But  its  action  is  tedious.  He 
also  fumigated  cancerous  sores  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  with 
a view  to  destroy  their  intolerable  fetor,  with  great  success.  Lc 
Febure  washed  cancerous  sores  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  with  a solution  of  four  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  two 
pounds  of  water.  Arnemann  recommends  an  ointment  of  one 
drachm  of  arsenious  acid,  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  an 
ounce  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  white 
oxide  of  lead,  in  cancerous,  and  obstinate  ill-conditioned  sores, 
and  in  suppurated  scrofulous  glands.  The  arsenious  acid  has 
even  been  applied  in  substance,  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But 
this  mode  of  using  it  is  excessively  painful,  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous. There  have  been  even  fatal  effects  produced  fiom  its 
absorption. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  arsenical  applications 
is  to  diminish  their'' activity  to  a certain  degree.  They  then 
cause  little  irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a gentle  degree 
of  Inflammation,  which  causes  the  diseased  parts  to  be  tlnown 
off,  as  if  they  were  foreign  substance,  while  they  have  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  not  extending  their  operation  laterally. 

No  other  escharotic  possesses  equal  powers  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions i but,  unfortunately,  its  good  efects  often  do  not  go  be- 
yond a certain  length,  and  if  in  some  cases  it  effects  a cure,  in 
others  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  harm.  While  it  has  occa. 
sioned  very  considerable  pain,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal,  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  becoming  even  more 
rapid  than  before. 

Internally  it  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form, 

1,  Of  arsenious  aeid  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  the  pro- 

portion of  four  grains  to  a pint.  A table  spoonful  of 
this  solution,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
and  a little  syrup  of  poppies,  is  directed  to  be  taken, 
every  morning  fasting,  and  the  frequency  of  the  dose 
gradually  increased  until  six  table  spoonfuls  be  taken 
daily.  M.  Le  Febure’s  method  of  curing  cancer. 

2,  Of  arsenite  of  potass.  Sixty-four  grains  of  arsenious 
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acid,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
are  to  be  boiled  together  until  the  arsenious  acid  bu 
dissolved,  when  as  much  water  is- to  be  added  as  will 
increase  the  solution  to  one  pound.  Of  this,  front 
two  to  twelve  drops  may  be  given  once,  twice,  or 
oftener,  in  the  course  of  a day.  Dr.  Fowler’s  method 
of  curing  intermittent  fever. 

3,  Of  arseniate  of  potass.  Mix  well  together  equal  quan- 

ties  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  of  pure  arsenious  acid  ; 
put  them  into  a retort,  and  distil  at  first  with  a gentle 
heat,  but  afterwards  with  so  strong  a heat  as  to  redden 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.  In  this  process  the  nitric 
acid  is  partly  decomposed,  and  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  state  of  nitrous  acid.  The  arsenious  acid 
is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  potass.  The  product,  which  h 
arseniate  of  potass,  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  of  a 
prismatic  figure,  by  dissolving  it  in  distilled  water,  fil- 
tering the  solution  through  paper,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  A preparation  of  M.  Macquer’s 

4,  Arsenious  acid,  in  substance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth 

of  a grain  for  a doze,  combined  with  a little  sublimed 
sulphur,  has  been  said  to  be  exhibited  in  some  very 
obstinate  cases  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  with  the  best 
effect. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  exhibition  of  arsenic  by  Dr. 
Fowler  and  other  eminent  practitioners,  and  notwithstanding  its 
daily  use  as  a domestic  remedy  in  the  fenny  parts  of  England 
and  other  countries,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  ij 
suspected  on  such  strong  grounds  of  undermining  the  constitu- 
tion, and  laying  the  foundation  for  mortal  diseases,  tliat  its 
general  use  ought  to  be  discouraged.  The  French  directory 
were,  however,  of  a different  opinion,  when  they  published  ai 
edict  ordering  the  surgeons  of  the  Italian  army  to  free  the  num- 
berless soldiers  who  were  seized  with  agues  in  the  marshes  o: 
Lombardy,  of  their  complaints,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  at  the  expence  of  as  many  sous,  under  the  pains  0. 
military  punishment. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Arsenias  Kali.  D. 

ARTEMISIA. — Will.  g.  1743.  Spgenesia  Polygamla  snp)er‘ 
film. — Nat.  ord.  Composifte  discoickie. 

Sj).  8.  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

fibrotiwum.  Land . Dtib.t 

Southarnwood.  * 
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Off. — Folia.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a perennial  shrub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gar- 
dens, though  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Southernwood  has  a strong  smell,  which,  to  most  people,  is 
not  disagreeable  j it  has  a pungent,  bitter,  and  somewhat  nause- 
ous taste.  These  qualities  are  very  completely  extracted  by  al- 
cohol, and  the  tincture  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour.  Tliey 
are  less  perfectly  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  tlie  infusion  being 
of  a light  brown  colour. 

]\Ied.  use. — Southernwood,  as  well  as  some  other  species  ot 
die  same  genus,  has  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  ; and 
it  has  also  been  sometimes  used  as  stimulant,  detergent,  and  su- 
dorific. Externally,  it  has  been  employed  in  discutlent  and  an- 
tiseptic fomentations ; and  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  oint- 
ment for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  But  it  is  at  present  very  raarely  used  in  any  way. 

Offcinal  Preparation. 

Decoctum  pro  foinento.  L, 

Sp.  4'2.  Artemisia  Maritima. 

Absinthium  Marithuum.  Loud.  Dub.'^ 

Sea  Wormwood. 

Off. — Cacumina.  The  tops. 

This  species  of  artemisia  is  perennial  and  herbaceous.  It  groM  S 
wild  in  salt  marshes,  and  in  several  parts  about  the  sea-coasts. 
In  taste  and  smell  it  is  weaker  and  less  unpleasant  than  the  com- 
mon wormwood,  and  is  now  almost  rejected  from  practice. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Conserva  absinthii  maritiira.  L. 

Decoctum  pro  fomeato.  L. 

Sp.  26.  Artemisia  Santonica.  IHd. 

Santonicum.  Lond.  Dab.^ 

Worrnseed. 

Off. — Cacumen,  semen.  The  tops,  the  seeds. 

All  the  British  colleges  have  given  this  species  as  the  plant 
which  produces  these  seeds,  but  the  fact  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained. They  have  been  ascribed  by  diirerent  writers  to  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Judaica,  the  Contra,  and  the 
Austriaca,  and  are  even  said  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  Chenopodlum, 

The  seeds  themselves  are  small,  ob,long,  smooth,  and  of  a 
greenish  or  greyish  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gathered 
alter  the  seeds  are  rijie,  they  are  mixed  with  the  scales  of  the 
calicos  and  bits  of  stalks.  'I'heir  taste  Is  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid  j their  smell  strong  and  disagreeable.  Those  which  come 
irom  Aleppo  are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Barbary  the 
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worst.  When  they  have  no  smell,  and  a less  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  are  discoloured,  and  mixed  with  a longer  kind  of 
seed,  they  are  to  be  rejected.  They  arc  also  adulterated  with 
the  seeds  of  tansy  and  wormwood,  'i'hc  latter  are  easily  known, 
by  having  a light  yellow  colour,  and  resembling  powdered  hay 
more  than  seeds.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts  213  of 
alcoholic  extract,  and  110  watery*,  and  inversely,  260  watery, 
and  28  alcoholic.  It  gave  a slight  flavour  to  water  distilled  from 
it,  but  no  oil. 

Med.  use. — Wormseed  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  common 
anthelmintics,  especially  in  the  lubrici  of  children.,  account 
of  their  essential  oil,  they  are  heating  and  stimplating. 

They  are  given  to  children, 

1,  In  substance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a 

drachm,  finely  powdered,  and  strewed  on  bread  and 
butter  *,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or 
treacle  *,  or  candied  with  sugar  ; or  dlflused  through 
milk,  and  taken  in  the  morning  when  the  stomach  is 
empty. 

2,  In  infusion  or  decoction,  but  to  these  forms  their  bit- 

terness is  a strong  objection. 

Ater  they  have  been  used  for  some  days,  it  is  customary  to 
give  a cathartic,  or  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  with 
rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

Sp.  63.  Artemisia  Absinsium.  Ed. 

Absinthium  vulgare. ' Loud.  Dtib.\ 

Common  wormwood. 

Off. — Folium,  summitas  florens.  Tlae  herb,  leaves,  and  flower- 
ing heads. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road  sides,  and  on  rubbish, 
in  many  parts  of  Britain ; and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 
medical  use.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable  ; its  taste  in- 
tensely bitter.  Its  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive  and 
essential  oil.  It  is  used  in  stomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  hypochondrists  It  is  also  employed  in  intermittent 
fevers,  in  cachectic  and  hydropic  affections,  in  jaundice,  and 
against  worms.  Many  persons  cannot  sutfer  the  dhagreeable 
smell  of  wormw'ood,  which  is  apt  to  occasion  hcadauh,  but  it 
may  be  freed  from  it  in  a great  measure  by  decoction.  The  ex- 
tract is  a pure  and  simple  bitter.  The  essential  oil  is  of  a dark 
green  colour,  and  contains  the  whole  flavour  of  the  plant.  It  is 
stimulating,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a powerful  antispasmodic  and 
anthelmintic.  Wormwmod  w'as  formerly  much  used  for  the 
preparation  of  medicated  wine  and  ales. 
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ARUM  MACULATUM. 

Gynandria  Polyandria.  Murray^  g.  1028.  sp.  13.  Alonxcia 
Polyandria.  Smith,  g.  402.  sp.  1.  Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 

Arum.  Land.  Di4b.'\. 

Wake-robin. 

Off. — Radix  recens.  The  recent  root. 

This  is  a perennial  solid  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  growS 
wild  in  shady  situations,  and  by  the  sides  of  banks,  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  root  is  knotty,  roundish,  and  white. 
YkTien  collected  in  spring,  before  the  leaves  shoot,  or  in  autumn, 
after  flowering,  it  contains  a milky  juice,  of  very  great  acrimony. 
Applied  to  tlie  tongue,  it  causes  a burning  heat,  which  lasts  for 
many  hours,  and  excites  considerable  thirst.  These  disagreeable 
symptoms  may  be  relieved  by  butter-milk  or  oily  fluids.  Rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  it  blisters  and  excoriates  them  ; it  is  there- 
fore a corrosive  vegetable  poison.  By  drying,  it  loses  the  great- 
est part  of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  simply  amylaceous.  It  is 
also  rendered  perfectly  mild  by  frequent  washing  with  water. 
Its  acrimony  is  therefore  easily  destructible  *,  and  as  it  does  not 
arise  from  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  it  depends  upon  a 
vegetable  principle,  different  from  all  Ctliers,  and  not  well 
understood.  It  does  not  rise  in  distillation,  either  with  alcohol 
or  with  water,  and  is  not  contained  in  its  extract,  although  the 
root  is  thereby  deprived  of  it.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  of 
the  dry  root  20  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  about  1 80  watery.  The 
former  had  some  slight  pungency,  the  latter  none. 

Medical  use. — In  the  recent  root,  the  degree  of  acrimony  is 
.so  very  uncertain,  and  often  so  excessive,  tha:  its  effects,  as  an 
internal  remedy,  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  dried  root  ii 
perfectly  inert  j but  the  roots  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a year,  by 
burying  them  in  a cellar  in  sand. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Conserva  Ari.  L. 

ASARUM  EUROPIUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  925.  sp.  1.  Smithy  g.  222;  sp.  I.  Dodecandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Sarmentaceee, 

As  arum.  Lotid.  Dub.\ 

Asarabacca. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves; 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  is  a native  of  some  places  of 
England,  although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  the 
Levant.  It  grows  in  moist  and  shady  situations.  It  produces 
only  two  leaves,  which  are  uniform  and  very  obtuse.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  of  a grey-brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within. 
Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a nauseous,  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  taste ; their  smell  is  strong,  and  not  very  disagreeable. 
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In  its  analysis,  it  is  said  by  Neumann  to  agree  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, but  it  seems  to  contain,  besides  its  odorous  principle, 
which  is  probably  camphor,  a portion  of  the  same  acrid  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  noticed  when  shaking  of  arum.  Upon 
this  its  virtues  depend  j and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  find 
accordingly  that  asarabacca  loses  much  of  its  activity  by  decoc- 
tion and  long  keeping. 

use. Given  in  substance  from  half  a drachm  to  a 

drachm,  it  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
It  is  said,  that  alcoholic  tinctures  possess  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : that  the  extract  obtained 
by  inspissating  these  tinctures  acts  only  by  vomiting,  and  witli 
great  mildness  : that  an  infusion  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rare- 
ly emetic  : that  aqueous  decoctions  mafde  by  long  boiling,  and 
the  watery  extract,  have  no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but 
prove  good  diaphoretics,  dieuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  use  of  this  plant  among  us  is  a sternutatory.  The 
root  of  asarum  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itself  not  excepted.  Snuffed  up  the 
nose,  in  the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it  occasions  a large 
evacuation  of  mucus,  and  raises  a plentiful  spitting.  The  leaves 
are  considerably  milder,  and  may  be  used  to  the  quantity  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  after  snuff- 
ing up  a dose  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  ob- 
served the  discharge  from  the  nose  to  continue  for  three  days 
together ; and  that  he  has  known  a paralysis  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  by  one  dose.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in 
stubborn  disorders  of  the  head,  proceeding  from  viscid  tenacious 
matter,  in  palsies,  and  in  soporific  distempers. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pulvis  Asari  compositus.  E.  L.  D. 

ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTHA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1379.  sj).  Diadelphia  Decatidria. — Nat.  ord.  Papilio 
naceee. 

Gummi  Tragacantha.  Loud. 

Tragacanth. 

Offi. — Gummi.  Gum  Tragacanth. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  a very  thorny  shrub, 
which  grows  on  the  island  of  Candia,  and  other  places  in  the 
Levant. 

About  the  end  of  June  a fluid  exudes  from  the  stem  and 
larger  branches,  which  dries  in  the  sun,  and  is  collected  by  the 
shepherds  on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe, 
under  the  title  of  Tragacanth. 
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It  consists  of  wlikish  semi-transparent  vermiform  pieces, 
scarcely  a line  in  thickness,  without  taste  or  smell. 

There  is  also  a ilirty  yellow,  or  brownish  kind,  which  is  not 
fit  for  medical  purposes. 

Tragacanth  is  difficultly  pulverizable,  unless  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  the  mortar  heated,  or  in  frost.  According  to  Neu- 
man, it  gives  nothing  over  in  distillation,  either  to  water  or  al- 
cohol : alcohol  dissolves  only  about  10  parts  of  480,  and  water 
the  whole.  Lewis,  however,  more  accurately  observes,  that  it 
caunot  be  properly  said  to  be  dissolved ; for,  put  into  water,  it 
absorbs  a large  proportion  of  that  fluid,  increasing  immensely  in 
volume,  and  forming  with  it  a soft,  but  not  fluid,  mucilage  ; 
and  although  it  is  easily  difinsed  through  a larger  proportion  of 
water,  after  standing  a day  or  two,  the  mucilage  subsides  again, 
the  supernatant  fluid  retaining  little  of  the  gum. 

Besides  these  remarkable  differences  from  gum-arabic  in  re- 
gard to  brittleness,  insolubility,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  thickens,  I find  that  tragacanth  is  not  precipitated  by  silicised 
potass,  and  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  forming  powders  into  troches, 
and  rendering  tough  cohesive  substances,  such  as  colocynth, 
pulverizable,  by  beating  them  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and 
then  drying  the  mass.  For  electuaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  ren- 
ders them  slimy  on  keeping. 

Officinal  Preparatmis. 

Mucilago  astragali  tragacanthse.  E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  tragacanthse  compositus.  L. 

cerussae  compositus.  L. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhizi.  L. 

nitri.  L. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  381.  jp.  2.  Smithy  g.  100.  sj).  1.  Pcntafidria 
rwgynia.' — Nat.  ord.  Solanaces. 

Belladonna.  Dub.\  Solanum  lethale. 

Deadly  nightshade. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaf. 

The  deadly  nightshade  is  a perennial  plant,  with  a herbace- 
ous stem,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  mountainous  and  woody 
situations  in  this  country,  and  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beautiful 
appearance,  have  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  childi'en.  The 
symptoms  excited  are,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  trembling  of 
the  tongue,  very  distressing  thirst,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
fruitless  efforts  to  vomit,  and  great  anxiety  about  the  prtecor- 
dia.  Delirium  then  comes  on,  with  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and 
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convulsions.  The  pupil  remains  dilated,  and  is  not  sensible 
even  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  The  face  becomes  tumid,  and  of 
a dark-red  colour.  The  jaws  are  frequently  locked.  Inflam- 
mation attacks  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  some- 
times extending  to  the  mesentery,  lungs,  and  liver,  accom- 
panied with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  stomach  is 
very  insensible  to  stimulus,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  is  destroyed.  General  relaxation,  palsy,  especially  of 
the  lower  extremities,  convulsions,  vertigo,  blindness,  coma, 
and  death  succeed.  The  body  soon  putrifies,  swells,  and  be- 
comes marked  with  livid  spots ; blood  flows  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears,  and  the  stench  is  insufferable.  On  dissection 
the  blood  is  found  to  be  fluid,  the  intestines  are  inflated  and  in- 
flamed, or  eroded  and  gangrenous.  The  best  method  of  cure 
is  to  excite  vomiting  as  sooi^  as  possible,  by  emetics,  and  tickling 
the  fauces  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  glysters ; 
and  to  give,  largely,  vinegar,  honey,  milk,  and  oil.  In  some 
children  who  recovered  by  this  treatment,  the  delirium  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a profound  sopor,  accompanied  with  subsultus  ten- 
dinum ; the  face  and  hands  became  pale  and  cold,  and  the 
pulse  small,  hard,  and  quick.  Their  recovery  was  slow,  and 
the  blindness  continued  a considerable  time,  but  at  last  went 
©ff. 

By  distillation  in  the  vapour  bath,  Geoffrey  procured  from 
the  recent  leaves  a slightly  acrid  liquor,  and  the  residuum  by 
destructive  distillation  yielded  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  use. — Yet  this  virulent  poison,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  become  an  excellent  remedy.  Besides  its  narcotic 
power,  it  promotes  all  the  excretions  j but  its  exhibition  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution ; for  it  is  apt,  when  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  in  small  doses,  to  cause  dryness  and 
tension  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  vertigo,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  even  temporary  blindness.  When  any  of  these 
symptoms  occur,  its  use  must  be  suspended  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  resumed  in  smaller  doses. 

Deadly  nightshade  has  been  exhibited, 

1,  In  several  febrile  diseases  ; in  obstinate  intermittents  ; 
and  in  rhe  plague. 

2,  In  Inflammations  ; the  gout. 

3,  In  comatose  diseases  ; in  palsy,  and  loss  of  speecli  from 

apoplexy. 

4,  In  spasmodic  diseases  ; in  chorea,  epilepsy,  chincough, 

hydrophobia,  melancholy,  and  mania. 

5,  In  cachectic  affections  ; in  dropsies,  and  obstinate  jaun- 

dice. 

6,  In  local  diseases  ; in  amaurosis,  ophtjialmia,  in  scirrhus, 

and  cancer.. 
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Deadly  nightshade  is  best  exhibited  in  substance,  beginning 
with  a very  small  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root,  such  as 
the  fourth  or  eighth  part  of  a grain  for  children,  and  one  grain 
for  adults,  to  be  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increased.  In 
hydrophobia.  Munch  gave  the  powdered  root  every  second 
morning,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  live  grains  to  children, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  grains  to  adults. 

The  watery  infusion  is  also  a powerful  remedy.  One  scruple 
•of  the  dried  leaves  are  infused  in  ten  ounces  of  warm  water, 
and  strained  after  cooling.  At  first  two  ounces  of  this  may  be 
given  daily  to  adults,  and  gradually  increased,  until  the  tension 
of  the  tliroat  shews  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  farther. 

The  watery  extract  is  not  a judicious  preparation. 

Externally,  the  powdered  leaves  are  applied  as  a narcotic  to 
diminish  pain,  and  to  cancei-ous  and  ill-conditioned  sores.  From 
its  effect,  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil.  Professor  Reimarus 
proposed,  and  tried  with  success,  the  dropping  a little  of  the 
infusion  into  the  eye,  a few  hours  before  performing  the  opera- 
tion for  the  cataract,  with  a view  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Succus  spissatus  atropae  beHadromse.  £. 

AVENASATIVA.  Ed, 

W'tlld.  g,  14'2,  sp,  13.  Triandria  Digpnta. — Nat.  ord.  Gra- 
mma, 

Oats.  Avena,  Land. 

Off, — Semen.  The  seed. 

This  is  a well  known  annual  plant,  which  is  very  generally 
cultivated  in  northern  countries,  and  in  many  places  furnishes 
their  principal  subsistence.  When  simply  freed  from  the  husks, 
this  grain  gets  the  name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
ground  into  meal.  Groats  are  made  use  of  in  broths.  Oat-meal 
is  baked  with  salt  and  water  Into  cakes,  or  with  the  same  addi- 
tions, is  boiled  to  form  porridge.  An  infusion  of  the  husks  ill 
water,  allowed  to  remain  till  it  becomes  acidulous,  is  boiled 
down  to  a jelly,  which  is  called  sowins.  In  all  these  forms,  it 
is  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Med.  use, — Gruels  or  decoctions,  either  of  groats  or  oat- 
meal, either  plain  or  acidified,  or  sweetened,  form  an  excellent 
drink  in  febrile  diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  and  from 
their  demulcent  properties,  prove  useful  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, coughs,  hoarseness,  roughness,  and  cxulcerations  of  the 
fauces.  ■ Porridge  is  also  frequently  applied  to  phlegmenous 
swellings,  to  promote  their  suppuration. 
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BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  ltd. 

Feiroietim.  Load.  Petroleum  Barbdde?tse.  Dub..^ 

Rock  oil.  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  the  generic  name  for  several 
inflammable  bodies  of  different  degrees  of  consistency,  from 
.perfect  fluidity  to  that  of  a brittle  but  very  fusible  solid,  and  of 
little  specific  gravity.  'J'hey  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  wa- 
ter, combine  with  essential  oils  and  sulphur,  decompose  only  a 
small  proportion  of  nitate  of  potass  by  deflagration,  and  on  in- 
flammation leave  little  or  no  residuum. 

lip.  1.  Naphtha.  It  is  nearly  as  colourless,  transparent,  and 
fluid  as  water.  Specific  gravity  0.729  to  0.847,  of  a highly 
penetrating,  yet  nof  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of 
rectified  oil  ot  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  zero 
Fahrenheit. 

Sp.  2 Petroleum.  Not  so  fluid,  transparent,  or  colourless, 
as  the  former;  smell  less  pleasant.  Specific  gravity  0.878* 

Sp.  3.  Mineral  Tar.  Viscid;  of  a dark  colour  ; smell 
sometimes  stfong,  but  often  faint.  Specific  gravity  1.1. 

Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch, — Maltha.  Brittle  In  cold  weather  ; 
of  a dark  colour;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  probably  1.07. 

Sp.  5.  Asphaltum.  Very  brittle  ; fracture  concholdal  ; 
glassy  lustre;  no  smell,  unless  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific 
gravity  1.07  to  J.6’5.  Fusible  apd  Inflammable. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  the  first  spe- 
cies, by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  gradual  decomposition,  passes 
successively  through  the  intermediate  states,  till  at  last  it  is  con- 
verted into  asphaltum.  AVhen  partially  decomposed,  the  re- 
maining naphtha  may  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  super- 
abundant charcoal. 

From  the  different  pharmacopoeias  having  been  published  be- 
fore the  specific  characters  were  properly  ascertained,  there  is 
sbtfle  confusion  with  regard  to  the  tpecies  which  is  officinal. 
The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  name  tlie  second,  while  the 
'Edinburgh  college  incorrectly  give  petroleum  Batbadense,  winch 
belongs  to  the  third  species,  as  a syiionime  of 'bitumen  petro- 
leum, which  is  the  second.  The  first  species  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Persia;  but  what  we  receive  comes  frdm  the  duchy 
of  Modena  in  Italy.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops; 
the  second,  mixed  with  a little  of  the  third,  and  some  subtile 
oil,  is  usually  sent  us  instead  of  it. 

Medical  use — Petroleum  is  at  present  very  rarely  employed 
ns  a medicine ; though,  il  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  seem  to  deserve  some  notice.  'I'hey  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and  milder  tlian  that  of  tur- 
pentine, of  the  virtues  of  both  of  which  they  participate.  They 
are  prlnclpallv  recommended  by  authors  for  external  purposes, 
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against  pains  and  aches,  in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for  pre- 
venting chilblains.  For  these  intentions,  some  of  the  more 
common  mineral  oils  have  been  made  use  of  with  good  success. 
An  oil  extracted  from  a kind  of  stone  coal  has  been  extolled 
among  the  common  people,  under  tlie  name  of  British  oil,  for 
rheumatic  pains,  &c.  ; even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by  a small 
portion  of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the  common  expressed  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  found  in  several  of  the  West-Inflia 
islands,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
sudorific,  and  in  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs  ; though 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly 
improper ; they  likewise  apply  it  externally  as  a discutient,  and 
for  preventing  paralytic  disorders. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  petrolei.  L. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  L. 

BOLETUS  IGNIARIUS.  Ed. 

Crypiogamia  Fungi. — ^Nat.  ord.  Fungi. 

Agaricur  chirurgorum.  Off. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being 
very  easily  inflammable.  Touchwood,  or  Spunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with  on  different  kinds  of  trees 
in  Britain,  especially  the  cherry  and  plumb  ; and  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  brought  into  the  shops  mixed  with  the  true 
agaric  of  the  larch  : from  this  it  is  easily  distinguished,  by  its 
greater  weight,  dusky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  taste  void  of 
bitterness.  The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  soft, 
and  applied  externally,  has  been  much  celebrated  as  a styptic  ; 
and  said  to  restrain  not  only  veinous,  but  arterial  haemorrhagles, 
without  the  use  of  ligatures.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  any  real  styptic  power,  or  to  act  any  otherwise  than  dry 
lint,  sponge,  or  any  other  soft  fungous  application.  It  is  best 
when  gathered  in  August  or  September. 

BOLUS  GALLICUS.  Fond. 

French  bole. 

Boles  are  earthy  aggregates,  consisting  chiefly  of  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  earths.  They  are  less  coherent  and  more  friable 
than  pure  clay,  more  easily  diffused  through  water,  and  more 
freely  subsiding  from  it.  They  feel  greasy  to  the  touch,  ad- 
here slightly  to  the  tongue,  and  break  down  in  the  mouth,  im- 
pressing a light  sense  of  astringency.  A great  variety  of  these 
substances  w'ere  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  the  French  bole 
alone  is  now  retained  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  variegated  with  irregular  specks  or  veins  of 
white  and  yellow. 

These  earths  haye  been  recommended  as  astringent,  sudorific, 
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and  alexipharmic  •,  and  they  have  been  used  in  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
senteries, hsemorrhagies,  and  in  malignant  and  pestilential  di^j, 
tempers.  In  intestinal  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the  first  pas- 
sages, from  thin  acrimonious  humours,  they  may  doubtless  be 
of  some  use  •,  but  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them  in  the  other  cases 
appear  to  have  no  foundation. 

BUBON  GALBANUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  546.  sjy.  2. — Pentandria  Digynia. — ^Nat.  crd.  Um- 
bellate. 

Galba?ium.  Land.  Duh.-\- 

Off. — Gummi-resina.  Galbanum,  a gum-resin. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds 
with  a milky  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of 
the  old  plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them 
across  some  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which  flows  from 
the  wound  soon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  which  is  brought 
to  us  from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  best  sort  of  galbanum  consists  of  pale-coloured  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  which,  on  being  broken,  appear 
to  be  composed  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a bitterish  acrid  taste, 
and  a strong  peculiar  smell.  But  it  most  commonly  occurs  in 
agglutinated  masses,  composed  of  yellowish  or  reddish  and 
clear  white  tears,  which  may  be  easily  torn  asunder,  of  the 
consistence  of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle 
by  cold,  and  mixed  with  seeds  and  leaves.  What  is  mixed 
with  sand,  earth,  and  other  impurities,  and  is  of  a brown  or 
blackish  colour,  interspersed  with  no  white  grains,  of  a weak 
smell,  and  of  a consistence  always  soft,  is  bad. 

Galbanum  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution 
is  milky  ; neither  do  v/ine  nor  vinegar  dissolve  it  perfectly.  Al- 
cohol, according  to  Hagen,  has  very  little  action  upon  it.  It 
is  not  fusible  : but  furnishes  a considerable  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil  when  distilled  wath  water.  Neumann  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water  six  drachms  of  oil,  besides  what  remained 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  watery  extract  amounted  to  about 
tliree  ounces.  It  was  somewhat  nauseous,  but  could  not  have 
been  recognized  as  a preparation  of  galbanum.  From  the  same 
quantity  alcohol  extracted  upwards  of  nine  ounces  and  a half 
of  a hard  brittle  insipid  inodorous  substance  (resin  ?). 

Medical  use. — Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammonia- 
cum ; but  is  generally  accounted  less  proper  in  asthmas,  and 
more  so  in  hysterical  complaints.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pills  or  emulsion,  to  the  extent  of  about  a drachm.  Applied 
externally,  it  is  supposed  to  resolve  and  discuss  tumours,  anej 
^o  promote  suppuration. 
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Officinal  Preparations. 

Galbanum  purificatum.  L. 

Pilulae  galbani  composite.  L.  D. 

• assaefoetidx  compositx.  E, 

Tinctura  galbani.  L. 

Emplastrum  galbani  D. 

assaefcEtidae,  E,  ' > 

gummosum,  E. 

lithargyri  compositum.  L. 

CALX.  Loud. 

Calx  recens  usta.  Dub.^ 

Calx  viva.  Ed. 

<7,  Ex  laplde  calcareo. 

Ex  testis  conchyliorum. 

Ouicklime  recently  burnt 

Lime  is  a simple  substance,  the  properties  of  which  have 
been  already  enumerated.  It  is  scarcely  found  in  nature  un- 
combined, but  is  easily  prepared  from  any  of  -its  carbonates, 
either  mineral  or  animal,  by  the  action  of  fire,  which  first  ex- 
pels the  water,  then  destroys  any  animal  matters  which  may  be 
present,  and,  lastly,  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  process  is 
improperly  termed  the  burning  of  lime.  The  product  is  lime, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  quicklime. 

If  about  half  its  weight  of  water  be  poured  upon  lime,  a 
great  increase  of  temperature  takes  place,  steam  is  produced, 
and  the  lime  crumbles  down  into  a dry  powder,  somewhat  in- 
creased in  weight  by  the  presence  of  part  of  the  water,  which 
has  been  solidified  by  the  lime  : and  to  the  caloric  of  fluidity, 
which  is  expelled  during  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  a 
solid,  the  great  increase  of  the  temperature  is  owing.  Lime  in 
this  state  is  said  to  be  slacked.  If  more  water  be  poured  upon 
slacked  lime,  there  is  no  new  evolution  of  caloric ; but  if  the 
water  amount  to  700  times  the  weight  of  the  lime,  the  lime  is 
completely  dissolved.  This  solution  is  termed  Lime-water. 

As  lime  quickly  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  always  recently  prepared ; and  it 
should  be  preserved  in  very  close  bottles.  Lime  should  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  and  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

Medical  use — On  the  living  body  lime  acts  as  an  escharotic. 
and  as  such  it  was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  and  ob- 
stinate sores.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  is  sometimes  given  inter- 
nally as  a tonic  or  astringent  in  scrophula  and  various  fluxes, 
and  formerly  it  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a lithontrip- 
tic. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  calcis.  E,  L.  D. 

— potassse.  E,  L,  D, 
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Aqua  ammonias.  E.  L.  D, 

Alcohol  ammoniatum.  E. 

Liquor  sulphureti  ammonias.  D- 

CANCER.  Cheli£.  Lofid. 

Calculi  ociili  dicti  ; Chela.  Dub,'\. 

The  crab.  A genus  of  crustaceous  Insects. 

Sp.  Cancer  Astacus.  Lapilli.  Ed. 

The  craw  fish.  Crabs  stones,  vulgarly  called  Crabs  eyes. 

Crabs  stones  are  generally  about  the  size  of  peas,  or  larger ; 
somewhat  hemispherical  in  their  shapes,  and  laminated  in  tlieir 
texture  ; of  a white  colour  ; but  sometimes  reddish  or  bluish. 

_ These  concretions  are  found  in  die  stomach,  one  on  each 
side,  at  the  time  when  the  cYab  changes  its  shell,  and  re- 
news the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  comrnonly  hap- 
pens in  the  month  of  August.  The  stones  afterwards  gradually 
disappear,  and  none  are  found  after  the  new  shell  has  acquir- 
ed its  full  degree  of  firmness.  They  dierefore  seem  to  furnish 
the  materials  for  the  induration  of  the  new  shell.  They  are 
brought  in  great  numbers  from  Poland  and  Russia,  especially 
from  die  province  of  Astracan,  where  the  craw'-fish  are  either 
bruised  with  wooden  mallets,  or  laid  up  in  heaps  to  petrify, 
when  die  flesh  is  washed  away  with  water,  and  the  stones  pick- 
ed out. 

They  consist  of  qarbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little 
phosphate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  The  quantity  of  the  tw^o  last 
is  too  small,  and  their  action  on  the  living  body  too  inconsider- 
able to  make  any  considerable  difference  in  medical  properties, 
between  these  concretions  and  soft  carbonate  of  lime,  as  k oc- 
curs in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Crab  stones  are  said  by  most  writers  on  the  materki  medica 
to  be  frequently  counterfeited  wdth  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  poftr- 
positions  of  chalk  with  mucilaginous  substances.  This  piece  of 
fiaud,  if  really  practised,  may  be  very  easily  discovered  : the 
counterfeits  wanting  the  leafy  texture  which  is  observed  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  j more  readily  imbibing  water ; adhering 
to  the  tongue  ; and  dissolving  in  vinegar,  or  the  stronger  acids, 
diluted  wdth  water,  either  entirely  or  not  at  all,  or  by  piece- 
meal j whilst  the  true  crab  stones,  digested  in  these  liquors, 
become  soft  and  transparent,  their  original  form  remaining  the 
same,  as  the  organization  of  the  gelatine  is  not  altered  by  the 
acid.  ^ 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Cancrorum  lapilli  pneparati.  E. 

Sp.  Cancer  Pagurus.  Chela,  Ed. 

'I'he  black-clawed  crab.  The  claw'S. 

1 HIS  species  of  crab  inhabits  the  sea^  and  is  found  especially 
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in  the  North  sea.  ItSiolaws  are  yellow,  tipt  with  black,  and  as 
piedicines  in  every  respect  they  resemble  the  forrtier  article. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cancrorum  chelas  prseparatse.  X. 

Pulvis  chelse  cancroruiu  compositus.  L. 

Trochisci  cretx.  L. 

CANELLA  ALBA.  Und.  Ed.  Dub. 

Canella  Alba. 

JVilld.  g.  942.  sj}.  1.  Dodecatidria  oxL 

Olcracea. 

Offi. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

The  canella  alba  is  a tall  tfee,  whkh  is  “very  common  in  Jar 
inaica,  and  other  West-Indla  islands. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  the  epidermis, 
which  is  thin  and  Tough,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  canella  in  the  shops,  differing  from  each  other  in 
the  length  and  thickness  of  the  quills  : they  are  both  the  bark 
of  the  same  tree,  the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and 
the  thinner  from  the  branches. 

It  vi-as  introduced  into  Europe,  according  to  Clusius,  in  1605, 
and  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  or  flat  pieces, 
thicker  tlian  cinnamon,  and  both  outwardly  and  hiwatdly  of  a 
whitish  colour,  lightly  Inclining  to  ypllow.  It  is  a warm  pun- 
gent aromatic,  and  in  distillation  with  water  it  yields  a large 
proportion  of  a very  active  volatil*  oil,  of  a yellow,  or  rather 
reddish  colour,  and  of  a sweet  odour  approaching  to  that  of 
cinnamon.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the 
'Wiiitera  aroraatica. 

Medical  wrf.— Canella  alba  is  sometimes  employed  where  a 
warm  stimulant  to  the  stomach  is  necessary.  In  America  it  is 
considered  to  be  a powerful  antiscorbutic.  It  is  also  added  as 
a corrigent  to  other  medicines. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Tinctura  gentianae  composita.  £. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  384.  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Monsgynui.  Nat.  ord.  So‘ 
lanacea. 

Piper  hidicinn.  Land.  Capsicum.  Dub.-{- 

Cockspur  pepper. 

Offi. — Fructus,  capsulx.  The  pod. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  South  America,  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities  in  our  West-India  islands  *,  and  even 
frequently  in  our  gardens,  for  the  beauty  of  its  pods. 

I he  pods  of  this  species  are  long,  pointed,  and  pendulous,  at 
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first  of  a green  colour,  and  when  ripe  of  a bright  orange  red. 
They  are  fitted  with  a dry  loose  pulp,  and  contain  many  smal4 
flat,  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  taste  of  capsicum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  setting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire. 

The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  I find,  is  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  not  volatile,  reddens  infusions 
of  turnsole,  and  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of,  galls,  nitrate  of 
mercury,  muriate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  red  sulphate  of  iron  (but  the  precipi- 
tate is  neither  blue  nor  green)  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potass,  and 
alum,  but  not  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  or  silicized 
potass. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  capsicum,  but  especially 
of  the  capsicum  frutescens  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest 
of  all.  Cayenne  pepper,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  powder  from  the 
West-Indies,  changes  infusion  of  turnsole  to  a beautiful  green, 
probably  owing  to  the  muriate  of  soda,  which  Is  always  added 
to  it,  and  to  red  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  mixed. 

Medical  use. — ^These  peppers  have  been  chiefly  used  as  a conr 
diment.  They  prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and 
have  a warm  and  kindly  effect  in  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the 
virtues  of  the  oriental  spices,  without,  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
producing  those  complaints  of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt 
to  occasion.  An  abuse  of  them,  however,  is  supposed  to  occa- 
sion visceral  obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  they  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  and  strong- 
est stimulants  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach ; their 
action  not  being  followed  by  any  narcotic  effects.  Dr.  Wright 
says,  that  in  dropsical  and  other  complaints,  where  chalybeates 
are  indicated,  a minute  portion  of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an 
excellent  addition  j and  he  recommends  its  use  in  lethargic  affec- 
tions. Ithasalso  been  successfully  employed  as  agargle  in  cynanche 
maligna,  when  it  has  resisted  the  use  of  cinchona,  wine,  and  the 
other  remedies  commonly  employed.  In  tropical  fevers,  coma 
and  delirium  are  common  attendants  ; and  in  such  cases,  cata- 
plasms of  capsicum  have  a speedy  and  happy  effect.  They  red- 
den the  parts,  but  seldom  blister,  unless  when  kept  on  too  long. 
In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the  diluted  juice  of  capsicum  is 
a sovereign  remedy.  Dr.  Adair  gave  six  or  eight  grains  for  a 
dose,  made  into  pills,  or  prepared  a tincture,  by  digesting  half 
an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a pound  of  alcohol,  the  dose  of  which 
was  one  or  two  drachms  diluted  witli  water. 

CARBO  LIGNI.  Ed.  Dub-X 

Charcoal  of  wood. 

Charcoal,  as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  not  a pure  oxide  of 
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carbon,  but  contains  also  a notable  proportion  of  hydrogen> 
from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  exposing  it  for  some  time  to 
a strong  heat.  Mlinch  directs,  that  for  medical  use  it  be  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  and  heated  in  a covered  crucible  as  long 
as  any  flame  appears  on  removing  the  cover,  and  until  it  be  fully 
red.  It  is  then  to  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  furnace,  the  upper 
layer  of  the  powder  to  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
sealed  accurately  up  in  ounce  vials. 

Medical  use. — When  the  pneumatic  pathology  was  in  fashion, 
and  phthisis  and  similar  diseases  were  ascribed  to  hyper-oxy- 
genation of  the  system,  charcoal  was  strongly  recommended  as 
a powerful  disoxygenizing  remedy,  and  cases  of  its  successful 
employment  are  even  recorded. 

In  tiiis  place  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  the  power 
ascribed  to  charcoal  of  purifying  various  fetid  or  discoloured 
fluids.  Lowitz  found  that  it  destroyed  the  adventitious  colour 
and  smell  of  vinegar,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  al- 
cohol, super-tartrate  of  potass,  and  other  salts,  and  that  it  pre- 
vented water  from  becoming  putrid  at  sea,  especially  when  as- 
sisted by  a little  sulphuric  acid.  Meat  which  has  acquired  a 
maukish,  or  even  putrid  smell,  is  also  said  to  be  rendered  per- 
fectly sweet  by  rubbirig  it  with  powdered  charcoah 

From  its  acknowledged  efibcts  in  correcting  the  putridity  of 
animal  substances,  it  is  probable  that  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it 
of  preventing  the  putrid  eructations  which  take  place  in  some 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  are  better  founded.  Ten  grains  may  be 
given  for  a dose.  As  an  external  application,  powdered  char- 
coal has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  from 
external  causes,  gangrene,  and  all  descriptions  of  fetid  ulcers. 
The  good  effects  of  charcoal,  or  burnt  bread,  used  as  a tooth 
powder,  in  correcting  the  bad  smell  which  the  breath  some- 
times acquires  from  carious  teeth  are  well  known. 

Pharm,  Preparation. 

Murias  barytae.  E, 

CARBONAS. 

Carbonate  is  a generic  name  for  the  combinations  of  the 
carbonic  acid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

The  nature  of  these  substances  was  totally  unknown,  until 
the  year  1756,  when  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Black  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 

Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  have  mentioned,  the  carbonates 
were  supposed  to  be  simple  bodies  j and  the  fact  of  their  ac- 
quiring new  and  caustic  properties  by  the  action  of  fire,  was 
explained,  by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  the  fire  combined 
with  them.  Dr.  Black,  however,  demonstrated,  that  these 
bodies  in  their  caustic  state  are  sim^;  and  that  their  mildness 
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is  owing  to  their  being  combined  with  an  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  carbonic  is  now  given. 

The  most  general  character  of  the  carbonates  is,  their  efferves- 
cing when  any  of  the  stronger  acids  is  poured  upon  them. 
This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  these  acids  displacing,  by  their 
greater  affinity,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  off  in  the  form 
of  a gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  also  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid, 
either  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  or  by  heating  them  when 
mixed  with  charcoal,  which  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  by 
combining  with  part  of  its  oxygen,  so  that  both  the  acid  and 
the  charcoal  are  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  divided  into  three  great  families,  the 
alkaline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Family  1.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  a urinous  taste,  tinge 
vegetable  blues  green,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  and  insolublu 
in  alcohol. 

Family  2.  The  earthy  carbonates  are  insipid,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Family  3.  The  metallic  carbonates  scarcely  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  the  metallic  oxides. 

We  shall  have  immediately  occasion  to  notice  some  indivi- 
duals of  each  of  these  families. 

CARBONAS  BARYT^^l.  Ed.  Ban/teSy  Terra  ponderosa. 

Carbonate  of  baryta.  Barytes.  Heavy  spr. 

Carbonated  Baryta  is  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  as  it 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Withering,  Mr.  Werner  gave  it  the 
name  of  Witherite.  Its  colour  is  greyish-white,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  milk  white,  and  sometimes  with  a slight  tinge  of 
yellow,  from  a mixture  of  iron,  seldom  greenish,  often  invest- 
ed with  a red  ochry  crust.  It  is  found  in  solid  masses,  sometimes 
filling  an  entire  vein,  sometimes  interspersed  with  sulphated 
baryta,  frequently  rounded,  or  affecting  that  form,  seldom  crys- 
tallized. Texture,  fibrous  ; fracture,  conchoidal  •,  fragments, 
long  splinters;  specific  gravity,  4.3  to  4.338.  Although  it  has 
no  sensible  taste,  it  is  poisonous.  In  medicioe  it  is  only  used 
for  preparing  the  muriate  of  baryta.  It  is  found  in  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  but  is  not  common. 

According  to  different  analysis,  its  constituents  are. 
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Officinal  FrepaTCLtio 
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Cafbonas  barvty.  E. 
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CARBONAvS  CALCIS.  Ed.  - 
Creta.  Lond.  Diib.X 
Carbonated  lime.  Chalk. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  minerals,  is  found  under  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  has  various  names,  as,  clialk,  lime- 
stone, marble,  spar.  In  form  it  is  either  amorphous,  stalactical, 
or  crystallized.  When  amorphous,  its  texture  is  either  foliated, 
striated,  granular,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  its  crys- 
tals is  a rhomboidal  parallelopiped.  Hardness,  lustre,  and 
transparency,  various : when  transparent,  it  causes  double  re- 
fraction; specific  gravity  from  2.315  to  2.78;  colour,  when 
pure,  white ; effervesces  violently  with  muriatic  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  it  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a colourless  solution. 
Its  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under, 

1,  Creta  alba.  Soft  carbonate  of  lime.  Chalk. 

2,  Marmor  album.  Indurated  carbonate  of  lime.  Marble. 
They  contain  about  4?5  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55  of  lime. 
In  medicine  it  is  given  to  correct  acidity  in  the  prinue  vite, 

especially  when  accompanied  with  looseness.  Powdered  chalk 
has  been  externally  applied  with  success  to  scalds  and  burns. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Carbonas  calcis  pneparatus.  E.  L.  D. 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  compositiis.  E.  L. 

• cretSE  compositua  cum  opio.  L. 

— — chelarum  cancri  compositus.  L. 

Solutio  muriatis  calcis.  E.  D. 

Aqua  supercarbonatis  potassae.  E. 

, ..  ■ — ■ ammoniac.  E.  L. 

Carbonas  ammoniac.  E,  L. 

CARBONAS  POTASSuE  IMPURUS.  Ed. 

Cineres  clavellati.  Lond.  Dub.\ 

Alkali  jixum  vegetabile.  Lixiva. 

Pearl  ashes.  Potashes.  Impure  carbonate  of  potass.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkali. 

The  potashes  of  commerce  are  sent,  to  us  from  tlie  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  from  America.  They  are  prepared  by  lixiviating 
the  ashes  of  vegetables  in  barrels,  first  with  cold,  and  then  with 
hot  water,  filtering  tlie  lea,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  an 
iron  pot.  In  this  state  they  still  contain  some  vegetable  matter, 
not  perfectly  Incinerated,  which  gives  them  a brown  or  black 
colour.  To  destroy  this,  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are 
again  burnt  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name 
of  pearl  ashes  ; but  even  yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often, 
contain  the  sulphates  of  potass  and  of  lime,  and  the  muriate  of 
potass.  Tliey  are  also  frequently  adulterated  with  vegetable 
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ashes,  Sand,  and  sulphate  of  potass.  The  ashes  are  detected  by 
their  difficult  and  imperfect  solution  ; the  sand,  by  the  precipi- 
tation  of  silica  in  a gelatinous  form  by  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
•and  the  sulphate  of  potass  by  its  crystallization.  All  vegetables 
which  grow  at  a distance  from  the  sea  afford  potashes  by  incine- 
ration : herbs  give  the  largest  proportion,  then  the  leaves  of  trees, 
then  shrubs,  and  woods  the  least.  It  formerly  had  the  name  of 
Fixed  Vegetable  Alkali ; but  it  is  also  found,  though  much  more 
sparingly,  both  in  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Vauquelin  has  given  a table  of  the  quantity  of  pure  potass, 
and  of  heterogenous  matters,  contained  in  1152  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent potashes  of  commerce. 


Potass, 

Sulphate 

Muriate 

Insoluble  ' 

Carb.  acid 

of  potass. 

of  potass. 

residuum.  and  water. 
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34 
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Russian  potashes, 
American  do. 
Pearl  ashes. 
Potashes  of  Treve; 
Dantzic  ashes. 
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formed  with  nitrate  of  baryta  ; and  the  muriate  of  pOtass  by  that 
formed  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

All  these  different  potashes,  except  the  last,  may  be  purified 
sufficiently  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  by  lixiviating  them  with 
a small  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  dry- 
ness in  an  iron  pot. 

Medical  use. — Carbonate  of  potass  is  used  in  form  of  lotion, 
in  rachitic  and  some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  a stimulant  to  the 
inactive  state  of  the  vessels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  used  internal- 
ly as  a diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  com- 
plaints j but  its  continued  use  seldom  fails  to  injure  the  constitu- 
tion, or  the  intestintil  canal. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Carbonas  potassie.  E.  L.  D. 

Alcohol.  D. 

• amnioniatum.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  ammoniae  foetidus.  L- 


CARBONAS  SODtE  IMPURUS.  Ed.. 

Barilla.  Loud.  Dub. 

Impure  carbonate  of  soda.  Barilla  Tix'  d niine  al  alkali. 

Soda  is  a very  common  mine  ral  pro  i-  cl  o : is  the  basis  of 

sea  salt ; and  combined  with  carl:.  . • '"ound  on  the 

surface  of  the  earth  in  Egypt,  Syr  . 1 : f,iry,  &c.  and 
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is  obtiiirted  by  the  incineration  of  marine  vegetables,  especially 
the  salsola  soda  and  kali,  the  salicornia  herbacea,  &c.  The  Spa- 
niards even  cultivate  these  in  salt  marshes  for  the  sake  of  the  soda. 
After  being  cut  down,  they  are  dried  like  hay.  A deep  pit  is 
then  prepiared,  and  a bundle  or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables  set  on 
lire  are  thrown  into  it.  After  being  well  kindled,  other  bundles 
are  thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled.  When  the  incineration  is  com- 
pleted, the  barilla  is  found  in  the  bottom,  caked  into  a solid  mass, 
which  is  worked  like  a stony  substance.  Good  barilla  is  firm, 
hard,  heavy,  dry,  sonorous,  spongy,  and  internally  of  a blue  co- 
lour mixed  with  white  spots,  does  not  deliquesce,  emits  no  un- 
pleasant smell  on  solution,  and  does  not  leave  a large  proportion 
of  insoluble  matter.  Incinerated  soda  is  mixed  with  potash, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  other  saline  matters  ; mineral  soda  with 
clay  and  other  earthy  substances.  The  Egyptian  soda  was  reckon- 
ed the  best,  tlien  the  Spanish  (barilla)  j afterwards  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  that  prepared  from  different  species  of  fuci  (kelp),  is 
the  worst. 

But  all  these  carbonated  sodas  are  inferior  in  purity  to  those 
now  manufactured  in  Britain,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
soda. 

That  commonly  used  is  obtained  by  the  bleachers  as  a residuum 
in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by  decom- 
posing muriate  of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  is  decomposed, 

1.  By  carbonate  of  potass.  Mr.  Accum  has  described  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A boiling  concentrated  so- 
lution of  about  560  pounds  of  American  potashes  is  ladled 
into  a boiling  solution  of  500  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
agitated  together,  and  the  whole  quickly  heated  to  ebul- 
lition. It  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  cisterns,  lined  with 
thick  sheet-lead,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a temperature 
which  should  not  exceed  55'^. 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  mass  of  salt  washed 
with  cold  water,  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  again  put 
into  the  boiler  with  clean  water.  This  second  solution  is 
also  evaporated  at  a low  heat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of 
sulphate  of  potass  form  on  its  surface,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lluid.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fluid  ladled  out  into  the  cistern  to  crystallize.  Unless  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  it  is  removed 
to  crystallize,  the  salt  obtained  w'lll  contain  sulphate  of 
potass. 

2.  By  acetate  of  lime.  The  acetous  acid  for  this  purpose  is 
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obtained  by  distillation  from  wood,  during  its  conversion 
into  cliarcoal. 

3.  By  litharge  or  sub-carbonate  of  lead.  Very  pure  carbo- 
nate of  soda  is  prepared  by  this  process  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh. 

4.  By  decomposing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About 
500  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  100  cwt.  of  charcoal 
are  ground  together,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace  until  it  becomes  pasty.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  large  casks,  and  lixiviated.  The  ley  is  after- 
wards evaporated  and  crystallized.  By  this,  or  a similar 
process,  very  pure  carbonate  of  soda  is  manufactured  in 
the  west  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent,  muriate  of  soda  is  sometimes  decomposed 
by  potass,  and  sometimes  by  lime. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
many  manufactures. 

Medical  use In  medicine,  it  possesses  similar  virtues  with  th^e 

carbonate  of  potass  ; and  from  its  crystallizability  and  efflores- 
cence when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  preferable  to  it,  because  its 
dose  may  be  more  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  given 
either  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into  pills. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Carbonas  sodse,  E.  L.  D. 

Soda  siccata.  D. 

CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS.  Ed. 

Wind.  g.  1257.  sj?.  19.  S7nitli.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  304.  sp.  4.  Te- 
iradyjiamia  Siliquosa. — Nat.  ord.  SiliquoSiC. 

Cardai7iine.  Lojid.  Dub.\ 

Meadow  ladles  smock.  Cuckow  flower. 

OJj. — ^Petalum,  folium.  The  petals  and  leaves. 

Ladies  smock  is  a perennial  plant,  M'hich  grows  in  meadow- 
grounds,  sends  forth  purplish  flowers  in  the  spring ; and  in  its 
sensible  qualities  resembles  the  sispmbrimn  nastitrtium. 

Aledical  use. — Long  ago  it  was  employed  as  a dieuretre  ; and  it 
has  been  again  introduced  in  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  hyste- 
ri<v*  chorea,  asthma,  &c.  A drachm  or  two  of  tlie  powder  is 
given  twice  or  thrice  a~day.  It  has  little  sensible  operation,  ex- 
cept that  it  sometimes  acts  as  a diaphoretic. 

CARUM  CARUI.  Ed. 

Ji  illd.  g.  561.  sp.  1.  limitli.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  152.  sp,  1.  Pen- 
tandria  Ligjjnia. — Nat.  ord.  Umhellatce, 

Cana.  Duh.f  Caruon.  Loud. 

Common  caraway, 
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Off". — Semen.  The  seeds. 

Caraway  is  n biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  use.  The  seeds  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  warm  pungent  taste. 

Aled.  use. — They  are  employed  as  stomachic  and  carminative 
in  flatulent  colics. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  can  carui.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  cari  carui.  E-  L.  D. 

Decoctum  anthemidia  nobilis.  E. 

Tinctnra  cardamom!  composita  L.  D. 

Tinctura  sennac,  L.D. 

Confectio  opiata.  L. 

Emplastrum  cumiiii.  L.  ■ 

CARYOPHILLUS  AROMATICUS.  See  EUGENIA. 
CASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  813.  Decaridria  Monogynla. — Nat.  ord.  Ijomentacert . 

Sp.  18.  Cassia  Fistula.  Ed. 

Cassia  jistularis.  Land.  Dub.\ 

Cassia  tree, 

Offi. — Fructus,  pulpa.  The  fruit  and  pulp. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  It  rises  to  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  long  flower 
spikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms. 

Its  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod,  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  : the  outside  is  a hard,  brown  bark,  the  in- 
side is  divided  by  tliin  transverse  woody  plates,  covered  with  a soft 
black  pulp,  of  a sweetish  taste,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  this  drug  in  the  shops  ; one  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  the  other  from  the  West,  (Cassia  Javanica  ?)  The 
canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick-rind- 
ed, and  the  pulp  nauseous  \ those  of  the  former  are  less,  smoother, 
the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a sweeter  taste  : this  sort  is  preferred  to 
the  other.  Such  pods  should  be  chosen  as  are  weighty,  new, 
and  do  not  make  a rattling  noise,  from  the  seeds  being  loose  with- 
in them,  when  shaken.  The  pulp  should  be  of  a bright,  shining, 
black  colour,  and  have  a sweet  taste,  neither  harsh,  which  hap- 
pens from  the  fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe, 
nor  sourish,  which  it  is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping,  nor  at  all 
mouldy,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  from  its  being  kept  in 
damp  cellars,  or  moistened,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight. 
Greatest  part  of  the  pulp  dissolves  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
and  may  be  extracted  from  the  pod  by  either.  The  shops  boil 
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the  bruised  pod  in  water,  and  afterwards  evaporate  the  solution 
to  a due  consistence. 

Med.  use — The  pulp  of  cassia,  from  its  saccharine  and  extract- 
ive constituents,  is  a gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  is  frequently 
given,  in  a dose  of  some  drachms,  in  costive  habits.  Some  direct 
a dose  of  two  ounces,  or  more,  as  a cathartic,  in  inflammatory 
cases,  where  the  more  acrid  purgatives  are  improper ; but  in  these 
large  quantities  it  generally  excites  nausea,  produces  flatulence, 
and  sometimes  gripings  of  the  bowels,  especially  if  the  cassia  be 
not  of  a very  good  kind  : these  effects  may  be  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a liquid  form. 

Officinal  Prcparatmis. 

Pulpa  cassiae  fistularis  expressa.  fi.  L, 

Electuarium  cassias  fistularis.  E.  L.  D. 

sennas.  E.  L. 

Sp.  24.  Cassia  Senna.  Ed. 

Senna.  Land.  Dub.j^ 

Senna. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  species  of  cassia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth 
it  resembles  a shrub,  and  sends  out  hollow  woody  stems,  to  tli6 
height  of  four  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  upper  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought,  dried,  and  picked  from  the  stalks, 
m Alexejidria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.  They 
arc  of  an  oblong  figure,  sharp-pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length,  of  a lively  yellow'— 
ish  green  colour,  a faint,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  a sub- 
acrid,  bitterisii,  nauseous  taste.  Some  inferior  sorts  are  brought 
fiom  other  places  : tliese  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  sharper  pointed,  from  Mo- 
cha ; or  larger,  broader,  and  round-pointed,  with  small  promi- 
nent veins,  from  Italy ; or  large  and  obtuse,  of  a fresh  green  co- 
lour, without  any  yellow  cast,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  customary  to  reject  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
senna,  as  causing  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bow'els  ; but  this  is  a 
mere  piejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  act  in  the  very  same 
way.  Neumann  from  480  parts  of  senna  got  143  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, and  afterwards  140  watery  ; and  inversely,  245  watery, 
and  only  28  alcoholic,  so  that  it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  muci- 
lage and  extractive. 

Medical  use — Senna  is  a very  useful  cathartic,  operating  mild- 
ly, and  yet  eflectually  •,  and,  if  judiciously  dosed  and  managed, 
rarely  occasioning  the  ill  consequences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  stronger  purges.  The  only  incoiweni- 
encies  complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to  gripe,  and 
its  nauseous  flavour. 
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These  are  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  senna  some  aromatic 
substance,  as  ginger,  cinnanwii,  &c.  and  by  tacilitating  its  opera- 
tion by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  substance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm,  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  doses,  and  to  take  one  half  at  night,  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  six  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  two  to  six  drachms  of  senna  leaves 
in  a tea-pot,  and  letting  it  stand  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought 
never  to  be  ordered  in  decoction,  Gren  says,  because  it  becomes 
perfectly  inert,  from  the  total  dissipation  of  the  nauseous  and 
volatile  principle  on  which  its  purgative  effects  depend.  Ihe 
tincture,  on  account  of  the  menstruum,  cannot  be  given  in  doses 
large  enough  to  purge. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Electuarium  cassiae  seiinae.  E.  L,  D. 

Extractum  cassias  semiae.  E.  L. 

Infusum  sennae.  L.  D. 

tartarisatum.  L. 

tamarindi  cum  senna.  E.  D. 

Pulvis  sennas  compositus.  L. 

Tinctura  sennas  composita.  E.  L.  D. 

Syrupus  mannx.  D. 

CASTOR  FIBER.  EJ. 

Mammalia  Rodentia,  Cuvier. 

Off. — Materia  in  folliculis  prope  anum  collecta,  Casiorcum 
dicta,  Ed-  Materia  in  folliculo  prope  anum  sito  collecta,  Loud. 

Castoreum  Rossicum.  Dub.Jif. 

Canadense.  Dub.J^ 

The  Beaver.  Castor.  The  substance  collected  in  the  follicles 
near  the  anus. 

The  beaver  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  strongly  character- 
ized by  its  flat,  horizontal,  scaly  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers-  In  inhabited  countries  it  is  a solitary  slothful  ani- 
mal, but  in  desert  regions  it  lives  in  society  ; the  remarkable  man- 
ners of  which,  and  the  immense  works  effected  by  the  united  la- 
bours of  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have  rendered  the 
natural  history  of  this ‘animal  familiar  to  every  one.  In  both 
sexes,  between  tlic  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  smaller  above,  and  larger  below,  formed  of  a 
tough  membrane,  almost  resembling  leather.  The  two  largest 
and  undermost  of  these,  which  are  also  connected,  and  lie  paral- 
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Icl  and  close  to  each  other,  contain  an  oily  fluid  secretion,  wliich 
is  the  substance  known  by  the  name  of  Castor.  It  is  preserved 
by  cutting  out  the  entire  bags,  and  drying  them  in  the  smoke. 

The  best  castor  comes  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Poland.  The 
cods  should  be  dry,  gibbous,  roundish,  heavy,  solid,  and  filled 
with  a solid  substance  contained  in  membranous  cells,  some- 
what tough,  but  brittle,  of  a dark-brown  colour,  of  a peculiar 
disagreeable,  narcotic  smell,  and  a nauseous,  bitter,  acrid  taste. 
The  Canadian  castor  is  of  an  Inferior  quality  ; the  cods  are 
smaller,  thin,  oblong,  and  much  corrugated,  and  the  castor  it- 
self has  much  less  smell  and  taste  : what  is  very  old,  quite  black, 
and  almost  destitute  of  smell  and  taste,  is  unfit  for  use,  as  well  as 
the  counterfeited  castor,  which  is  a mixture  of  various  gummy 
resins  and  other  substances,  with  a little  real  castor,  artificially  in- 
terspersed with  membranes,and  stuffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a goat. 
This  imposition  is  easily  detected,  by  tlie  weaker  degree  of  its 
smell  and  taste,  by  chemical  analysis,  and  even  by  mere  exter- 
nal examination  j for  to  the  real  bags,  the  two  smaller  and  up- 
per follicles,  filled  with  a fatty  fnatter,  are  always  attached. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  castor  140  alcoholic  extract, 
and  afterwards  80  watery,  and  inversely,  140  watery,  and  20  al- 
coholic. The  first  alcoholic  extract  retained  the  whole  flavour  of 
the  castor,  as  none  of  it  rose  in  distillation  with  the  alcohol.  The 
distilled  water,  on  the  contrary,  contained  the  w'hole  flavour,  and 
the  watery  extract  was  merely  bitter.  Cartheuser  obtained  from 
it  a volatile  oil  by  distillation. 

Medical  use — Castor  is  an  excellent  antispasmodic,  It  is  very 
little  heating,  and  acts  particularly  on  the  uterine  system. 

It  is  given  with  advantage, 

1,  In  typhoid  fevers. 

2,  In  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  in  hysteria  and  epilepsv, 

and  in  cases  of  difhcUlt  parturition,  from  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  after  the  mem- 
branes have  burst. 

8,  In  amenorrhoea. 

It  is  exhibited  most  advantageously  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  and  in  clysters,  to  a drachm.  Di- 
.lutyd  alcohol  extracts  its  virtues  ; therciore  it  may  be  also  given 
in  the  fprin  of  tincture.  Put  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tract or  decoction  is  improper. 

Officinal  Preparathtiu 
Tinctura  Castorei  Rossici.  E.  J,.  D. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA.  FJ. 

Ji'' ilhL  g.  1548.  sv.  89‘.  S^ngejiesia  Pclygafnia  fnistranea.~>~ 
IS  at.  ord.  Comyositte  cppitatee. 

Cardmis  Bcnedictus-  Lend.  Diib.\ 
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Blessed  Thistle. 

(^.—Herba,  folium.  The  leaves  or  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  perfects  its  seeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  should  be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a very 
dry  airy  place,  to  counteract  its  tendency  to  rot,  or  grow  moul- 
dy. The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  taste,  not  very 
strong  or  very  durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour, 
from  which  they  are  in  a great  measure  freed  by  keeping.  Water 
extracts,  in  a little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and 
more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant ; if  the  digestion  be  continued 
for  some  hours,  the  disagreeable  parts  are  taken  up.  A strong 
decoction  is  very  nauseous  and.  oft'ensive  to  the  stomach.  Rec- 
tified spirit  acquires  a very  pleasant  bitter  taste,  which  remains 
uninjured  in  the  extract. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  270  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
390  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  600  watery,  and  60  alco- 
holic. 

Med.  use. — ^The  virtues  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  little  known 
in  the  present  practice.  The  nauseous  decoction  is  sometimes 
used  to  provoke  vomiting,  and  a strong  infusion  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  offensive  parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  other  purposes.  Excellent  effects  liave  been  frequent- 
ly experienced  from  a slight  infusion  of  carduus,  in  loss  of  ap- 
petite, where  the  stomach  was  injured  by  irregularities.  A 
stronger  infusion,  made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if  drunk  freely, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occasions  a plentiful  sweat,  and 
promotes  the  secretions  in  general. 

The  extract  prepared,  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  alcohol,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy,  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  child- 
ren. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  also  considerably  bitter,  and  have 
been  sometimes  used  with  the  same  intention  as  the  leaves. 

CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANHA. 

Willd.  g.  357,  species  nova.  Pentandria  Monogyhia. — Nat. 
ord.  -Aggregatee. 

Ipecacuanha.  Lend.  Ed.  Dub.  -j- 

Ipecacuan. 

0^, — Radix.  The  root. 

Ii’LCACUAN,  in  the  language  of  South  America,  means  vo- 
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miting  root,  and  is  applied  to  various  vegetables  which  possess 
that  property  m any  remarkable  degree  ; hence  the  confusion 
ami  conh-adictions  which  have  long  prevailed  concerning  tlie 
plant  Mdiich  furnishes  our  olficinal  Ipecacuan  ; but  this  confu- 
sion IS  increased  by  several  varieties  of  Ipecacuan  being  found 
tn  the  shops.  * 

1^',  Ihe  asli-coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuan,  Is  a small 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  short  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular 
lissures,  quite  down  to  a small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 
the  middle  of  each  piece  : the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle, 
looks  smooth  and  resinous  upon  breaking  : it  has  very  little 
smell  j the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue 
as  It  were  with  a kind  of  mucilage.  This,  according  to  Mutis, 
ts  obtained  from  the  Psycotria  emetica,  and  is  that  commonly 
used.  ^ 

^ 5 The  blown  ipecacuan  is  small,  and  somewhat  more  wrink- 
led than  the  foregoing  ; its  bark  is  of  a brown  or  blackish  colour 
without,  and  white  within ; this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  and  is 
tne  root  of  a ccphaelis,  wdiich  is  perenmal,  and  grows  in  moist 
shady  situations.  A complete  rnonography  of  it,  and  ai  excel- 
kilt  plate,  were  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
nous  of  the  Liimaean  Society,  by  Professor  Brotero,  who  calls 
It  the  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha  ; but  the  genus  Cailicocca  has  been 
united  by  Willdenow  with  tnat  of  Cephaclis,  to  which  we  have 
therefore  referred  it.  Ihe  plate  of  Brotero  corresponds  with 
that  publislied  in  Wocdville’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  iii,  from  a 
plant  sent  in  spirits  from  Brazil  by  Governor  Philips  to  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  but  which  unfortum.itcly  was  not  in  flower,  and 
also  with  the  rude  draught  of  Piso,  wlio  hrst  examined  it.  It 
has  been  sometimes  observed,  even  in  a small  dose,  to  produce 
violent  eficcts. 

.P,  The  white  sort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  per- 
ceptible bitterness  in  taste.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  a viola. 
Tliough  taken  in  a large  dose,  it  has  scarcely  any  eflbct  at  all. 

Besides  these,  the  name  ol  Ipecacuan  is  given  to  vari.  us  spe- 
cies of  Cynanchum,  Asclcpias,  Euphorbia,  Dorstenia,  and  Ru- 
cllia.  'Wiih  regard  to  their  comparative  strengths,  Dccandolle 
says,  tliat  vomiting  is  produced  by  22  grains  of  th.c  Cynanchum 
Ipecacuanha,  2'h  of  the  Psycotria  emctica,  GO  to  72  of  the  Vio- 
la calceolaria,  and  one  to  three  drachms  of  the  Viola  Ipecacu- 
anha. 

Ipecacuan  was  first  hrougl.t  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
last  ('■■rtiiry,  :md  ;m  account  of  it  published  about  the  same 
lime  by  Piso  •,  but  it  did  i.ot  cfune  into  general  use  till  about  the 
year  iGiSGj'  wb.en  ilelvctius,  under  the  patronage  c^f  Ijcwis  XIV, 
iiitrcduced  it  into  practice. 
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Neumann  got  from  7G80  parts  l-l-lO  alcoholic,  ami  afterwards 
1880  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  2400  watery,  and  600  al- 
coholic. I hnd  that  the  tincture  of  ipccacuan  does  not  redden 
infusion  of  lithmus,  or  precipitate  solution  of  gelatine  ; that  it 
is  precipitated  by  water,  by  red  sulphate  of  iron,  and  readily  ac- 
quires a green  colour  from  excess  of  the  chalybeate  ; and  by- 
infusion  of  nut  galls.  According  to  Dr.  Irvine,  the  watery  so- 
lution is  more  emetic  than  the  alcoholic,  the  decoction  than  the 
distilled  water,  and  the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part.  Others 
have  found,  that  the  resinous  part  is  more  apt  to  act  upon  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  to  operate  by  stool.  By  long  continued 
boiling,  it  becomes  almost  inert ; and  the  emetic  property  of 
ipccacuan  is  most  eiTectually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetic 
acid,  insomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  taken  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar,  produccil  only  some  loose  stools. 

From  these  experiments  it  evidently  appears,  that  ipccacuan 
contains  cinchonin  and  a resin,  and  that  its  emetic  property  does 
not  depend  upon  the  latter,  although  vve  can  scarcely  attribute 
it  to  the  former,  as  in  other  substances  it  does  not  manifest  any 
emetic  property.  It  is  therefore  probably  owing  to  some  other 
principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Aled.  use. — The  primary  effect  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  stimu- 
lating the  stomach.  If  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  it  excites 
vomiting,  by  inverting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  ; in  a smaller  dose  it  only  produces  nausea,  and  oper- 
ates by  stool,  and  in  still  smaller  doses  it  gently  stimulates  the 
stomach,  increases  the  appetite,  and  facilitates  digestion.  Its 
secondary  effects  depend  on  the  sympathy  of  other  parts  with 
the  stomach  ; and  in  this  way  only  can  we  explain  its  action  as 
an  antispasmcdic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  in  checking  hx’- 
morrhagies.  Its  beneficial  effects,  in  some  cases,  also  seem  to 
be  owing  to  the  general  concussion  given  to  the  whole  system 
during  the  action  of  vomiting. 

Ipecacuan,  properly  administered,  often  proves  serviceable, 

J,  In  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  frequently  succeeded  in 
stopping  these,  wdien  given  about  an  hour  before  an 
accession  was  expected,  and  also  when  given  so  as  to 
produce  vomiting  at  the  time  of  an  accession,  or  at 
the  end  of  tlie  cold  stage. 

2,  In  continued  fevers.  We  have  never  seen  more  decid- 
edly beneficial  effects  from  the  use  of  any  medicine 
whatever,  than  from  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuan  in  the 
commencement  of  typhus  fever.  An  emetic,  succeed- 
ed by  a diaphoretic  regimen,  when  administered  suf- 
ficiently early  in  the  disease,  very  frequently  cuts  it 
short  at  once  ; and  when  it  fails  in  this  desirable  ob- 
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ject,  it  always  has  a beneliciai  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fever. 

3,  In  inflammatory  diseases,  rheumatism,  bubo,  swelled 

testicle. 

4,  In  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the  eruption  is  dispos- 

ed to  recede. 

5,  In  h^morrhagies,  when  given  in  nauseating  doses. 

6,  In  profluvia,  especially  in  dysentery,  so  much  so,  that 

it  w'as  formerly  esteemed  a specific  against  that  dis- 
ease. But  Cullen  attributes  its  good  effects,  in  this 
instance,  to  its  producing  a steady  determination  of 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  downwards, 
when  given  in  repeated  small  doses. 

7,  In  many  spasmodic  diseases;  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  dysp- 

noea, pertussis,  chronic  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  melancho- 
ly, mania. 

8,  In  cachectic  diseases,  as  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy, 

9,  In  impetiginous  diseases  ; in  jaundice. 

10,  In  local  diseases  ; in  amaurosis,  and  several  of  the  dy. 

sorexite. 

11,  Lastly,  in  every  instance  when  we  wish  to  evacuate  the 

stomach,  as  when  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when 
, poison,  especially  opium,  has  been  swallow'ed. 

The  use  of  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contraindicated, 

],  Where  there  is  a disposition  to  haemorrhagy. 

2,  Where  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  towards  the 
head. 

.3,  In  very  iiTitable  subjects. 

4,  In  pregnant  women,  and  persons  afflicted  with  hernia. 
Ipecacuan  is  exhibited, 

1,  In  substance,  in  powder.  Full  vomiting  wdll  generally 
be  produced  in  an  adult  by  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  ; 
and  though  less  might  answ^er  the  purpose,  fortunate- 
ly an  over  dose  is  scarcely  attended  wdth  any  inconve- 
nience, as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  with  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  as  soon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting 
is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  drinking  copiously  of 
warm  watery  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomit, 
ing  is  not  intended,  liquids  must  be  rather  drunk  spar- 
the  dose  must  be  diminished  to  a grain  or 
less.  In  such  small  doses  it  is  conveniently  combined 
with  any  proper  adjunct,  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill, 
pf  bplus. 
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2,  In  infusion.  One  drachm  may  be  infused  in  four  ounces 

of  water,  and  taken  in  repeated  doses  till  it  operate. 

3,  Infused  in  wine. 

Ipecacuan  not  only  checks  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  its  poison,  but  recipro- 
cally the  emetic  powers  of  ipecacuan  are  checked  by  the  addition 
of  opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  Increasing  the  cuti- 
cular  discharge. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Yinum  Ipecacuanha:.  E.  L.  D.. 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanhie  et  opii.  L.  D. 

CERA. 

Cera  Flava.  E.  L.  D.-\- 

Yellow  wax. 

For  tliis  useful  substance  we  are  indebted  to  the  common 
honey  bee  [apis  melljica),  an  insect  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Hijmenoptera  niellita  of  Cuvier.  It  is,  however,  a vegetable  pro- 
duction, and  is  collected  by  the  bees  from  the  surface  of  leaves, 
and  the  antherse  of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  combs 
in  which  die  honey  and  larvae  are  deposited. 

It  is  found  in  the  shops  in  round  cakes,  which  are  formed  by 
melting  the  combs,  after  all  the  honey  has  been  expressed  from 
them,  in  hot  water.  The  w'ax  swims  above,  and  the  impurities 
either  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  are  dissolved  in  the  water.  When 
recent,  it  is  tenacious,  but  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  sweet 
honey-like  smejl ; dry,  not  greasy,  to  the  feel  \ insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  in  cold  alcohol,  or  ether ; soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether  ; in  the  fat  oils  and  alkalies  ; fusible  and  inflammable. 
In  selecting  it,  we  should  observe  that  the  cakes  be  brittle,  have 
a pleasant  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  no  taste,  do  not 
adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  burn  entirely  awav. 
W hen  adulterated  with  resin,  the  fraud  is  detected  by  its  taste, 
and  the  action  of  alcohol,  wdiich  dissolves  the  resin,  When 
mixed  with  pease  meal  or  earthy  substances,  it  is  more  brittle, 
of  a paler  colour,  and  may  be  separated  from  them  by  liquefac- 
tion  and  straining.  When  combined  with  tallow,  it  becomes 
less  brittle,  and  softer,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Cera  Alba.  Loud.  Ed.  Dub. 

White  wax. 

'Ihe  yellow  colour  of  bees  wax,  and  its  peculiar  smell,  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  combined  action  of  water,  air,  and  the  sun’s 
rays.  In  the  process  for  bleaching  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend 
its  surface  as  much  as  possible,  by  melting  it,  and  forming  it  into 
thin  plates,  which  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  upon  linen 
stretched  in  frames,  and  repeatedly  moistened,  until  they  ac- 
quire the  w'lil'.encss  desired.  It  is  then  usually  melted  into  thin 
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discs.  White  wax  is  more  brittle,  less  fusible,  and  heavier  than 
yellow  wax.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead 
or  with  tallow.  For  medical  use,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yel; 
low  wax. 

Medical  use. — When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  effects 
with  the  fat  oils,  and  though  less  frequently  prescribed  in  this 
way,  it  is  preferable,  being  less  apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerne'. 
recommends  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  intesc 
tines,  attended  with  pain,  excoriation,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea: 
He  gave  a scruple,  or  half  a drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  timet- 
a-day,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  by  melting  it  first  with  some 
fixed  oil,  and  then  mixing  it  with  a decoction  of  groats  by  tri-i 
turation  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  But  by  far  its  principal  ust 
is  for  the  formation  of  cerates,  ointments,  plasters,  &c. 

Officinal  Preparations  oj  yellow  wax. 

Cera  flava  purificata.  D. 

Ceratum  resinae  flavse.  L. 

saponis.  L. 

lithargyri  acetati  compositum.  L. 

lapidis  calaminaris.  L. 

Emplastrum  aromaticum.  Z). 

assae  fostidse.  E, 

ceras.  E.  L. 

galbani.  D. 

gummosum.  E. 

cumini.  L. 

meloes  vesicatorii.  E. 

compositum.  E, 

o^idi  ferri  nitri.  E. 

Oxidum  antimonii  vitx'ificatum  cum  cera.  E. 

Unguentum  certe  fiavae.  D. 

• elemi.  Z). 

infusi  meloes  vericatorii.  E, 

resinae  flavs,  E.  L.  D, 

picis.  E. 

Burgundid.  Z. 

sabinae.  Z). 

Officinal  Preparations  of  while  wax. 

Ceratum  simplex.  E. 

spermatis  ceti.  L. 

Linimentum  simplex.  E. 

Unguentum  ceras  albx.  L.  D. 

■ cerussx  acetatx.  Z. 

simplex.  E. 

spermatis  ceti.  Z.  D. 


CERVUS  ELAPHUS. 

Mam mal ra  rmni nantxQ. . 
CervHS.  LoiuL 
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The  stag,  or  hart. 

Off. — Cornu,  E.  Cornu  cervinum.  Z.  Z),  The  horns. 

The  male  has  two  round  solid  horns  on  his  forehead,  with 
several  conical  branches,  the  number  of  wliich  ascertain  the  age 
of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong.  These  horns  fall  off  and 
are  renewed  every  year.  When  first  produced,  they  are  soft, 
full  of  blood  vessels,  and  covered  with  a velvety  skin,  but  they 
soon  lose  their  covering,  and  become  hard,  compact,  and  bony. 

In  their  nature  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  bone  except  in 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  cartilage.  They  afford  a very 
considerable  quantity  of  gelatine  by  decoction  with  water,  and 
hartshorn  shavings  are  still  employed  in  domestic  economy  for 
furnishing  a nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly.  By  the  action  of 
fire,  their  products  are  the  same  with  those  of  animal  substances 
in  general ; and  they  were  formerly  so  much  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly  called  Salt  or  Spirit 
of  Hartshorn.  By  burning  they  are  totally  converted  into  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

OJJicinal  Preparations. 

Cornu  cervi  ustum.  Z.  D. 

Eiquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi.  L.  D. 

Sal  cornu  cervi.  Z.  D. 

Oleum  cornu  cervi.  Z.  D. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phosphate  calcis.  E.  L.  D. 

CHIRONIA  CENTARIUM.  Ed. 

Willd.g.  394,  sp.  9.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  g.  102,  sp.  1.  Pentan. 
dria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rotacece. 

Oentauriiim  ininiis.  Dub.J^Lofid.  Gejitiatui  ce7itatireum. 

Smaller  Centaury. 

Off. — Summitas  florens,  Cacumen.  The  flowery  heads. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng* 
land  on  bairen  pastures.  It  dowers  between  June  and  August. 
The  corolla  is  said  to  have  no  taste ; and  therefore  the  herb, 
vvhich  IS  intensely  bitter,  should  be  preferred  to  the  flowering 
tops,  which  derive  their  virtues  only  from  the  stalks  connected 
with  them.  It  agrees  in  every  respect  with  otlier  pure  bitters. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  210  alcoholic,  and  140  waterv 
extract,  and  inversely  320  watery,  and  40  alcoholic. 

CINCHONA. 

IViUd.  g.  346.  Penlmidria  Monogy?iia. — Nat.  ord.  Contortei. 
Sp.  ],  Cinchona  Officinalis.  Ed. 

_ Cinchona  cordifolia,  Mutis.  ■ Cinchona.  Lend.  Cortex  Peru- 
'.'’anus.  Dub.  -|_ 

OlEcinal  Cinchona. 
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Off. — Cortex.  The  bark  commonly  called  Peruvian  bark,  o. 
which  the  Edinburgh  college  enumerates  three  varieties ; 

17,  The  common,  the  yellow  of  some  foreign  authors. 
by  The  yellow,  the  orange  of  some  foreign  authors, 
c,  The  red. 

By  the  recent  observations  of  the  Spanish  botanists,  it  is  now, 
however,  ascertained,  that  these  are  not  only  the  barks  of  distinct 
species  of  cinchona,  but  that  probably  each  of  them  is  indiscri- 
minately taken  from  several  different  species.  Ruiz  and  Pavor 
have  described  fifteen  species  .natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  ii 
to  them  we  add  those  of  Tafalla  and  Vahl,  twenty-five  distinct 
species  have  been  described,  of  which  seven  have  been  found  in 
North  America  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe,  by  Mutis,^ 
Cinchona,  considered  as  a genus,  is  a mountainous  tree,  and  is 
never  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows  to  a great  height,  and  formi 
erly  its  trunk  was  often  thicker  than  a man’s  body.  But  since 
its  bark  has  come  into  such  general  use,  few  trees  are  to  be  seen: 
thicker  than  the  arm.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  it  will 
become  still  more  scarce,  as  no  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultiva-^ 
tion,  and  the  trees  always  die  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry  season  from  September  to 
November.  The  bark  is  then  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
packed  in  skins,  which  contain  from  100  to  150  pounds,  an.d  are 
called  by  the  Spaniards  zeronne.  In  these,  coarse  and  fine  piece.9 
of  the  same  kind  of  bark  are  promiscuously  mixed,  but  they  are. 
afterwards  sorted. 

1.  Common  pale  bark.  This  is  said  to  be  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia  of  Mutis,  under  which  he  includes  the  hir- 
suta,  ovatay  purpureay  and  micrantha  of  the  Flora  Peruvianay 
the  offcinalis  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  pubescens  of  Vahl. 

In  commerce  we  find  several  varieties  of  the  common  pale  bark, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  the  quilled  bark,  which  comes 
from  I.oxa,  and  the  flat  bark,  from  Guanaco. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  consists  of  thin,  singly  or 
doubly  rolled,  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a 
line  in  thickness  *,  externally  rough,  of  a greyish  brown  colour,’ 
and  generally  covered  with  a kind  of  lichen  ; internally  of  a cin- 
namon colour.  Its  fracture  should  not  be  fibrous  or  powdry, 
but  even  and  shining.  It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a. 
pleasant;-  bitter,  astringent  taste. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco  consists  of  much  thicker, 
coarser,  and  flatter,  pieces  ; externally  of  a dark  brown  or  almost, 
black  colour,  but  internally  it  has  the  same  cinnamon  colour ; 
and  in  its  resinous  fracture,  smell,  and  taste,  it  exactly  rcsemblees 
tlie  former.  When  genuine,  both  varieties  are  excellent  reme- 
dies, although  the  former  be  generally  preferred  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  latter  in  Britain. 
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2.  Yellow  Peruvian  bark.  This  variety  of  bark  has  only 
been  introduced  into  European  practice  since  1700,  when  it 
was  sent  from  Santa  Fe  by  Mutis.  It  is  the  bark  of  his  Cin- 
aiciia  lacifoliay  under  which  he  includes  the  nitida^  glabra,  or 
lanceclata,  fusca,  or  rosea,  angusi  'tfolia,  or  tiinita,  the  officinalis 
of  Condamine  and  Vahl.  It  consists  of  pieces  about  six  inches 
in  length,  thicker,  and  less  rolled  up  than  the  common  bark. 
Its  internal  surface  is  of  a deeper  red.  It  sometimes  wants 
the  epidermis,  which  is  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself.  It  is 
lighter  and  more  friable  than  the  former  variety  ; its  frac- 
ture is  fibrous  ; and  when  reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  is  paler. 
Its  taste  is  much  more  bitter,  astringent,  and  stronger,  but  its 
smell  is  weaker.  Its  decoction  when  hot  is  redder,  but  when 
cold,  paler.  Its  solution  strikes  a deeper  colour  witli  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  contains  more  of  the  active  constituents  than  either 
of  the  others,  but  less  gum  than  the  common,  and  less  resin 
than  the  red.  It  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  preceding 
species,  and,  according  to  Mutis,  is  the  only  one  which  is  di- 
rectly febrifuge.  The  epidermis  should  always  be  removed  be- 
fore it  be  powdered. 

3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  magni- 
folia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  oblongtfolia  of  Mutis.  ■ It  occurs 
generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flatter  pieces,  but  sometimes 
also  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  heavy,  firm,  sound,  and  dry; 
friable  between  the  teeth  ; does  not  separate  into  fibres  ; and 
breaks,  not  shivery,  but  short,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has  three 
layers  : the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a reddish  brown  colour, 
but  frequently  covered  with  mossy  matter ; the  middle  is  thicker, 
more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  yields 
first  to  the  pestle  : the  inmost  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and  of 
a brighter  red.  Its  powder  is  reddish,  like  that  of  Armenian 
bole. 

Its  astringency  and  bitterness  are  more  intense,  and  it  contains 
more  resin  than  the  pale  bark.  It  is  not,  however,  allowed  by 
Mutis  to  be  like  the  yellow  bark,  directly  febrifuge.  It  is  said 
to  be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  Cinchona  bark  has  sometimes  tempted  dis- 
honest men  to  adulterate  it  with  other  similar  and  less  powerful 
barks,  and,  what  is  still  more  blameable,  with  genuine  bark, 
from  which  the  active  constituents  have  been  entirely  extracted 
by  decoction  with  water. 

In  selecting  Cinchona  bark,  we  must  therefore  take  care,  that, 
besides  the  characteristics  already  noticed,  it  be  dense,  heavy,  and 
dry,  not  musty  or  spoiled  by  moisture,  and  tint  a decoction 
made  of  it  have  a reddish  colour  when  warm,  but  'U’hen  cold  be- 
come paler,  and  deposite  a brownish  red  sediment.  Those 
pieces  whose  taste  is  simply  intensely  bitter  or  very  astringent. 
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or  nauseous,  or  merely  mucilaginous,  whose  surface  is  smooth 
or  polislted,  of  a dark  colour,  or  pale  yellow,  or  red,  which 
are  tough  or  spongy,  whose  bark  is  fibrous,  woody,  or  powdery, 
and  their  internal  colour  white  or  grey,  are  to  be  rejected. 

There  arc  few  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  subject, 
led  to  analysis  more  frequently  and  by  abler  chemists,  than  the 
Cinchona  bark.  But  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and 
from  essential  differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  several 
varieties  confounded  under  one  denomination,  contradictory  re- 
sults have  arisen,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  still  im- 
ferfect.  Vauquelin  has  lately  done  much  to  lessen  this  con- 
fusion, by  shewing  that  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  classes  of 
Cinchona  bark,  differing  essentially  in  chemical  constitution  j 
but  unfortunately  he  has  not  been  able  to  designate  with  bo- 
tanical accuracy  the  individuals  he  found  to  belong  to  each. 

The  first  class  precipitate  astringents,  but  not  gelatine. 

The  second  precipitate  gelatine,  but  not  astringents. 

The  third  precipitate  both  astringents  and  gelatine  ; and. 

Lastly,  Some  barks  confounded  with  these  precipitate,  neither 
astringent  nor  gelatine  j but  these  Vauquelin,  viewung  the  ge- 
nus chemically,  does  not  consider  as  Cinchonas. 

Individuals  in  each  of  the  three  first  classes  are  capable  of 
eiu'ing  intermittents,  which  shews  how  insufficient  our  analysis, 
in  its  present  state,  is  from  explaining  the  connection  between 
the  medical  virtues  and  chemical  properties  of  this  remarkable 
^eiius.  Besides  these  principal  differences,  on  which  Vauquelin 
founds  his  classification,  cinchona  barks  vary  in  the  effects  of 
many  chemical  agents.  The  infusions  of  some  kinds  redden 
turnsole,  cithers  do  not  affect  it ; some  impart  a deep  colour  to 
v.'ater,  others  very  little  ; some  affect  certain  metallic  solutions, 
which  others  do  not ; and  the  decoctions  of  some  kinds  remain 
transparent  after  becoming  cold,  others  grow  turbid  as  they 
cool,  and  deposite  a copious  precipitate.  The  following  mode 
of  analysis,  hov/ever,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  second  class. — The  cold  infusion  has  a red  colour,  more  or 
less  browm  or  yellow’’ ; bitter  taste,  with  more  or  less  astringen- 
cy  ; becoming  in  a few  days  covered  with  a green  mould.  On 
evaporating  the  infusion,  if  it  be  permitted  to  cool  repeatedly 
du’ilng  the  process,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a precipitate 
for  several  times.  If  these  precipitates  be  separated,  and  the 
supematant  flmdj  after  it  ceases  to  become  turbid  on  cooling,  be 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  extract,  and  treated  wnth 
alcoliol,  there  remains  only  a viscid  substance  of  a bro’wn  co- 
lour, almost  without  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  perfectly 
soluble  in  water,  not  rendering  it  tnrbid  on  cooling,  and  wdiich, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  analyzed  into  a saline  mass,  con- 
sisting of  reddish  brown  crystals,  hexahedral,  rhomboidal,  or 
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square,  and  a mucilaginous  matter  which  remains  dissolved  in 
die  mother- water. 

The  precipitate  which  is  deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  con- 
centrated infusion,  when  dried,  has  a red  brown  colour  and  an 
intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially 
when  heated.  The  tincture  is  decomposed  by  water,  arid  yields 
crystals  on  sfpontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  sparingly  and  only 
partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  copiously  and  completely 
in  boiling  water,  which,  however,  again  becomes  turbid  on  cool- 
ing. Its  solution  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole,  grows  mouldy 
in  a few  days,  does  not  precipitate  tartar  emetic,  or  solution  of 
gelatine, ; is  not  visibly  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  with  alkalies  is 
coagulated  into  a thick  whitish  matter,  becoming  brown  and 
somewhat  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air,  softening  with  heat,  and 
acquiring  the  ductility  and  silky  gloss  of  turpentine.  , 

The  saline  mass  which  crystallizes  from  the  mother-water, 
on  being  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  is 
obtained  iii  ,^he  form  of  white  square  or  rhbmboidal  plates,  oVten 
grouped,  wkh  almost  no  taste,  soluble  ih  about  five  waters  at 
50'^,  insoluble  ifi  alcohol,  destructible  by  fire^  not  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  pr  nitrate  of  silver,  but  by  the  fix- 
ed alkalies,  and  the  oxalic  arid  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  infusion 
of  tan,  and  of  some  varieties  of  cinchona.  This  salt  M.  Vaii- 
quelin  discovered  to  consist  of  lime,  and  a new  acid  \vhich  crys- 
tallizes in  plates,  has  a very  acid  taste,  fdnns  soluble  alid  crys- 
tallizable  combinations  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  does  not 
precipitate  the  nitrates  of  silver,  mercury,  or  lead.  M.  Vau- 
quelin  has  given  it  the  name  of  Kinic  acid  ; but  as  this  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  obtained  from  Kino,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  named  the  Cinchonic  acid,  from  the 
systematic  name  of  the  tree  frorir  whose  bark  it  has  been  first  ob  • 
tained. 

Mr.  VauqueHn  has  also  analyzed  the  barks  of  the  cinchona 
pubescens  and  officinalis,  which  he  refers  to  the  first  class.  In 
almost  every  respect  the  analysis  agrees  with  that  now  detailed, 
except  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  deposit  from  the  concen- 
trated infusion,  which  in  the  present  instance  produces  a copious 
precipitate  in  the  infusion  of  nut-galls,  as  well  in  tartar  emetic 
and  nitrate  of  mercury.  These  deposits,  he  observes,  differ  from 
resins  in  being  soluble  in  wafer,  in  acids  and  in  alkalies,  in  act- 
ing as  a dye,  in  decomposing  metallic  solutions,  and  in  their 
watery  solution  becoming  mouldy.  He  is  inclined  to  consider  them 
as  a peculiar  vegetable  principle,  not  yet  sufficiently  examined. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  latest  experiments  on  this  important 
subject,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  the  observations  of 
preceding  chemists,  with  a view  of  rendering  the  history  of  the 
analysis  of  cinchona  more  perfect.  Neumann  got  from  76S<? 
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parts  of  Common  cinchona  640  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  300 
watery  extract  j and  inversely  330  watery  and  600  alcoholic  ; 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  there  were  about  600 
parts  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  300  in  water  only,  and  30'  or  40  in 
both  •,  but  the  proportion  of  the  last  is  certainly  too  small.  Four- 
croy  extracted  from  576  parts  of  red  bark,  38  by  water,  and 
afterwards  24  by  alcohol.  Marabelli  got  from  a pound  of  yel- 
low bark  464  grains  of  gum,  470  of  extractive  mucous  matter, 
292  of  extractive  resinous  matter,  and  125  of  resin,  besides 
saline  matters,  &c.  Lewis  observed,  that  the  decoction  became 
turbid  on  cooling,  arid  that  the  precipitate  was  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. He  also  pointed  out  the  deep  green  colour  which  decoc- 
tions of  cinchona  aCquire  from  the  addition  of  chalybeates*  Dr. 
Irving  afterwards  found,  that  recent  decoctioris  gave  a black  co- 
‘lour,  while  those  wLich  had  been  kept  sometime  gave  a green.  I 
may  add,  that  the  tincture  gives  a black,  while  the' cold  infusion 
gives  a greeri ; and  that,  in  all  cases  where  an  excess  of  the 
chalybeate  is  used,  a greeri  colour  is  produced.  These  effects 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  tannin ; hut  they  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  iritenisity  and  durability  of  the  blue  co- 
lour produced  in  infusions  of  gall-nuts,  and  other  powerftil  as- 
tringents. They,  however,  shew,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  colour  depends  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water, 
than  in  cold,  and  that  it  is  very  destructible.  It  was  long  believ- 
ed that  cinchona  w'as  a powerful  astringent ; but  after  Seguin’s 
discovery  of  gelatine  as  a test  of  the  principle  of  astringency. 
Dr.  Maton  found  that  cinchona  coritairied  very  little  tannin.  In 
my  experiments,  solution  of  gelatine  did  not  affect  the  Cold  in- 
fusion, but  precipitated  the  tincture,  diluted  with  water  and  fil- 
tered, slightly,  and  the  filtered  decoction  copiously.  The  preci- 
pitate in  the  last  case  was  filamentous,  and  exactly  resembled  that 
produced  Math  gelatine  by  infusion  of  galls.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  tannin  in  cinchona  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
cold  water,  tlian  in  hot.  Dr.  Maton  discovered,  that  infusion  of 
cinchona  was  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nut-galls.  Seguin,  M^ho 
afterwards'  made  the  same  observation,  concluded  from  it  that 
cinchona  contained  gelatine,  but  erroneously,  as  I soon  after 
■ proved.  Infusion  of  galls  is  precipitated  copiously,  not  only 
by  the  filtered  decoction  of  cinchona,  but  also  by  the  infusion  and 
tincture  diluted  and  filtered  j and  as  these  phenomena  are  incon- 
sistent M'lth  the  properties  of  gelatine  or  starch,  (the  only  other 
principles  which,  so  far  as  I know,  precipitate  infusion  of  galls), 
I conceived  myself  authorized  to  ascribe  them  to  a vegetable 
principle,  not  hitherto  examined,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  wa- 
ter, and  cvdled  it  Cinchonin.  Seguin  supposed  that  it  M-as  the 
tannin  of  the  infusion  of  galls  Mdiich  formed  the  precipitate  In 
infusion  of  cincliona  j but  this  is  extremely  doubtful : for,  as  I 
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have  mentioned  In  another  work,  a decoction  of  cinchona  is 
precipated  both  by  gelatine  and  galls,  and  when  saturated  by 
either  of  these  re-agents.  Is  still  acted  npon  by  the  other  j but 
an  infusion  of  gall^,  after  being . saturated  \yith  gelatine,  does 
not  act  on  a decoction  of  cinchona.  * Now,  if  gelatine  deprived 
the  infusion  of  galls  of  n«  other  principle  but  tannin,  it  would 
follow,  that  a decoction  of  cinchona  contains  both  tannin  and  a 
principle  preclpltable  by  tannin,  which  can  scarcely  be  the  casej 
and  indeed  we  do  not  at  present  see  any  way  of  accounting  for 
the  facts,  but  by  supposing  that  the  galls  and  cinchona  contain 
each  of  them  tannin,  and  another  principle,  of  a different  na- 
ture in  each,  not  precipitable  by  tannin,  but  by  each  other.’ 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  great  master  of  analysis,  Vauque- 
lin,  drawing  nearly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observations. 

* It  would  seem  that  it  is  to  the  tannin  of  the  oak  bark  and 
galls  that  this  principle  (cinchonin)  unites  to  form  the  precipi- 
tates obser\'ed  in  the  infusions  of  these  substances ; but  as  this 
principle  exists  in  some  species  which  at  the  same  fime  precipi- 
tate glue,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  really  unites  to  the  tannin,  of  the 
oak  bark,  or  that  the  principle  in  tne  other  species  of  cinchona 
which  precipitate  glue,  is  actually  tannin.  But  the  one  or  the. 
other  of  these  suppositions  must  be  correct,  as  the.  infusions  of 
the  two  species  precipitate  each  other.’  Dr.  Irving  obtained 
from  cinchona  a small  portion  of  tolatlle  oil,  on  which  its  aro- 
ma depends ; and  Fourcroy  and  other  chemists  have  observed, 
that  during  the  eyapdratloh  of  m infusion  or  decoction  of  cin- 
chona, expose^,  to  the,  aif,  ah  , insolluble  pellicle  is  formed  on 
the  surface.  Fabbroni  observed,  that  cinchona  loses  its  solu- 
bility by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  by  being  reduced  to 
very  fine  powder  ; 100  parts  of  cinchona,  when  bruised,  yield- 
ing from  12  to  16  of  extract,  and  when  finely  powdered  only 
6 or  7 ; and  that  cinchona  destroys  the  enietic  property  of  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  w;ithout  losing  its  febrifuge  virtues. 

How  little  tbe  analysis  has  hitherto  accounted  f^or  the  virtues 
of  cinchona,  is  evident  from  three  of  the  latest  writets  refer- 
ring its  virtues  to  totally  different  principles  : Deschamps  to  the 
cinchonate  of  lime,  two  doses  of  which,  of  36  grains  each, 
according  to  him  cure  every  intermittent : Wesfring  to  the  tan- 
ning  principle ; and  Seguin,  on  the  contrary,  t6  the  principle 
which  precipitates  tannin. 

Meciisal use. — On  dead  animal  matter  cinchona  acts  as  art  anti- 
septic, and  on  the  living  body  it  acts  moreover  as  a stimulart't,  tonic, 
and  antispasmodic.  The  discovery  of  its  medical  virtues  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  result  of  accident.  In  fact,  according  to  some, 
the  Peruvians  learned  its  use  by  observing  certain  animals  affect- 
ed Moth  intermittents  instinctively  led  to  It  ; or,  according  to 
others,  a Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  accidentally 
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drinking  of  a poo}  ■which,  frorn  sbme  trees  having  faJlIen  into  itji 
tasted  of  cinchona : and  its  use  in  gangrene  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  its  curing  6rte  in  an  aguish  patient.  It  has  had 
various  appellations.  About  the  year  1640,  from  curing  th(! 
lady  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Comitissa  del  Cinchon,  it  was 
called  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Commitissse,  Cinchona,  &c.  j ftom  thi: 
interest  ■wdiich  Cardinal  de  Liigoy  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  took  ifr 
its  distribution.  Cortex  or  Pnlvis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Jesuiticus, 
Pdtrum,  &c.  J from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  found,! 
Peruvian  b4rk.  dr  simply,  frorrt  its  pre-eminerice.  Bark. 

On  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  it  was  reprobated  by\ 
many  eminent  physicians  ; and  at  different  periods  long  after,  it: 
was  considered  as  a dangerous  remedy  j but  its  character,  in. 
process  .of  time,'  became  Universally  established. 

It  was  first  introduced  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ; and: 
these,  when  it  is  property  exhibited,,  it  rarely  fails  to  cure.  But 
there  have  been  considerable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  exhibition ; some  prefer  giving  it  just  be- 
fore the  fit,  sorne  durinj^  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it. 
Some,  again,  Order  repeated  .doses  bet'vveen  the  fits ; and  this: 
.mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps  sometimes  lead  ta 
-.the  employment  of , more  ij'ark  than  is  necessary,  upon  the  whole, 
appears  preferable,  from  being  be^t  suited  to  most  stomachs.  Th'e. 
requisite  Quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cases;  and  in  many 
vernal  intefmittents  cinchona  seems  even  hardly  necessary. 

It  IS  np-w.  given  frorn  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,’ 
“without  previous  eyacuiationS,  Which,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often 
seem  to  induce'abdonainai'inflahnmatio'^^^  scirrhuS,  jaundice,  hec- 
tic,. Hropsy;  ; symptom^. formerly  imputed  tp  the  premature 
or  Immoderate  Use  of  the  bark,'  but  which  are  best  obviated  by 
its  early  .and  liberal  use.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only, .till  the 
paroxysms  ceaise,  but  till,  the  natural  appetite,  strengtli,  and  com- 
plexion re.turn.  It  is  then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeat- 
ed at  proper  intervals  to  secure  against  a relapse ; to  •U'hichy 
there  often  seems  to  be  a peculiar  disposition,  especially  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  Although,  however,  evacuation 
rather  counteracts  the  effects  of  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  yet,  .previous  to  its  use.  It  is  advisable  to  empty  the 
alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  stomach:  and  on  this  account 
good  effects  are  often  obt-ained  from  premising  an  emetic. 

It  is  a 'medicine  which  seems  not  only  suited  to  both  formed 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of  fibre  on  which  all 
periodical  diseases  seem  to  depend  ; as  periodical  pain,  inflam- 
mation, haemorrhagy,  spasm,  cough,  loss  of  external  sense,  &c. 

Cinchona  is  now  used  by  some  in  all  continued  fevers  ; at  the' 
same  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  to  pro- 
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mote  when  necessary  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile,  always, 
however,  so  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  p6^ible.> 

In  confluent  small-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  sup- 
puration, diminishes  the  fever,  and  prevents  or  corrects  putres- 
cence and  gangrene. 

Dr.  Haygarth  has  lately  extolled  its  use  in  acute  rheumatism, 
from  the  very  commencement,  even  without  premising  yenesec- 
tion. 

In  gangrenous  sore  throats,  and  iirdeed  in  every  species  of  gan- 
grene, it  is  much  used,  both  externally  and  internally. 

In  contagious  dysentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  used, 
taken  internally  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  those  haemorrhagies  called  passive,  and  likewise  in  other 
increased  discharges,  it  is  much  used  ; and  in  ^certain  undefined 
cases  of  haemoptysis,  some  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  eirectual 
when  joined  with  an  absorbent. 

It  is  used  for  obviating  the  disposition  to  nervous  and  convuls- 
ive diseases  ; and  some  liave  great  confidence  in  it,  joined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula,  ill-conditioned  ul- 
cers, rickets,  scurvy,  and  in  states  of  convalescence.  ■ In  these 
cases,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  witlr  a milk  diet. 

In  dropsy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  loc^l  affection,  it  is 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants, 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or 
even  begins  to  be  freely  discharged,  a fresh  accumulation  is  pre- 
vented, and  a radical  cure  obtained. 

Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Lock  hospital  praises  very  highly  the  powers 
of  this  remedy  in  different  forms  of  the  venereal  disease  ; in  re- 
ducing incipient  bubo,  in  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  ton- 
sils, and  in  curing  gangrenous  ulcers  from  a venereal  cause.  But 
in  all  these  cases  mercury  must  also  be  given  to  eradicate  the  ve- 
nereal virus  from  the  system. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibited, 

1,  In  substance. 


1 he  best  form  of  exhibiting  this  valuable  remedy  is  in  the  state 
i of  a very  fine  powder,  in  doses  of  from  ^n  grains  to  two  drachms 
I and  upwards.  Mutis  and  Zea  say,  that  two  drachms  of  true 
yellow  bark  in  powder  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  access  of  an 
' intermittent,  while,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  it  requires  the 
decoction  of  two  ounces.  Nay,  even  the  residuum  of  an  infu,- 
I sion  is  capable  of  curing  agues,  provided  it  be  given  in  a larger 
i dose  than  the  entire  powder.  As  it  cannot  be  swallowed  in  the 
' form  of  a d^  powder,  it  must  either  be  diffused  in  some  liquid, 
■as  water,  wine,  or  milk,  or  mixed  with  some  viscid  substance,  as 
Its  taste,  which  is  disagreeable  to  many  people, 
IS  best  avoided  by  taking  it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  with 
the  vehicle.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  pa- 
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tients  to  mix  it  up  themselves,  than  to  receive  it  from  the  apo 
thecary  already  made  up,  into  a draught  vi^ith  some  simple  dis. 
tilled  water,  or  into  an  electuary  with  a syrup.  A much  mon 
imporjiant  objection  to  giving  cinchona  in  substance  is,  that  som 
stomachs  will  not  bear  it,  from  the  oppression,  and  even  vomit 
ing,  which  in  these  cases  it  excites.  We  must  endeavour  t( 
obviate  this  inconvenience  by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic,  ant 
by  giving  it  in  small  doses  more  frequently  repeated.  If  we  art 
unable  to  succeed  by  these  means,  we  must  extract  the  mos 
active  constituents  of  the  bark  by  means  of  some  menstruum 
It  has  therefore  long  been  a pharmaceutical  problem  to  discove 
which  menstruum  extracts  the  virtues  of  cinchona  most  com 
pletely.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose,  tha 
its  constituent  principles  should  subsist  so  intimately  mixed  a 
they  must  be  in  an  organic  product,  without  exerting  upon  eacl 
other  some  degree  of  chemical  affinity,  and  forming  combination 
possessed  of  new  properties.  Accordingly  we  find,  v/hether  1 
arise  from  this  cause,  or  merely  from  the  state  of  aggregation 
that  neither  water  nor  alcohol  extract  these  constituents  fron 
cinchona  bark  in  the  same  quantity  in  which  they  are  able  ti 
dissolve  them  separately,  and  that  we  must  have  recourse  u 
direct  experiny;nt  to  determine  the  degree  of  action  possesse< 
by  each  mensttuum  upon  it.  With  this  view,  many  experiment 
have  been  made,  and  by  very  able  chemists.  But  most  of  then 
v/ere  performed  when  the  science  of  chemistry  was  but  in  it 
infancy  ; and  even  at  this  time  that  branch  of  it  which  relate 
to  these  substances  is  so  little  understood,  that  the  results  of  thi 
latest  experiments  are  far  from  conclusive. 

2,  In  infusion. 

To  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  the  powder,  this  is  th< 
best  form  of  exhibiting  cincliona  bark.  Water,  at  a given  tern 
perature,  seems  capable  of  dissolving  only  a certain  quantity  o: 
its  active  constituents,  and  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  increasi 
the  strength  of  an  infusion,  either  by  employing  a larger  quantit' 
of  the  bark,  or  allowing  them  to  remain  longer  in  contact.  On< 
part  of  bark  is  sufficient  to  saturate  sixteen  of  water  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two.  To  accelerate  the  action  of  the  water,  it  i 
usual  to  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  bark,  to  cover  it  up,  an( 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly..  After  standing  a sufficient  length  of  time 
the  infusion  is  decanted  off  for  use.  The  propriety  of  this  proces 
may,  however,  be  doubted  5 for  if  a cold  infusion  be  boUed,  0 
even  gently  heated,  it  acquires  a deeper  colour,  and  lets  fall  : 
resinous  matter,  in  part  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water-  Th( 
infusion  in  water  is  however  liable  to  one  very  great  objection 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  even  a very  short  time  without  being  de 
composed  and  spoiled.  Therefore,  in  some  instances,  we  prepan 
the  infusion  with  wine  j and  it  fortunately  happens  that  ver 
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often  the  use  of  the  menstruum  Is  as  much  indicated  as  that  of 
'the  solvend.  Cinchona  also  prevents  wine  from  becoming  acid, 
but  in  the  course  of  a few  days  throws  down  its  colouring 
matter,  as  nut-galls  and  charcoal  do. 

3,  In  tincture. 

The  great  activity  of  the  menstruum  in  this  preparatioOj  pre- 
vents the  bark  from  being  given  in  sufliciently  large  doses  to  exert 
its  peculiar  virtues.  It  is,  however,  a powerful  stimulant. 

4,  In  decoction. 

Water  of  the  temperature  of  212°  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  parts  of  cinchona  bark 
than  water  at  60“.  But  the'  solvent  powers  even  ot  boiling  wa- 
ter have  their  limits,  and  by  protracting  the  decoction  we  do  not 
increase  its  strength,  but  rather,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  it»enstruum,  we  lessen  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved.  Be- 
sides, at  a boiling  temperature,  some  of  the  active  constituents 
are  dissipated,  while  others  absorb  pxygen  rapidly  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  are  converted  into  what  seems  to  be  an  insoluble 
and  inert  resinous  substance, 

5,  In  extract. 

In  this  preparation,  w'e  expect  to  possess  the  virtues  of  cin- 
chona bark  in  a very  concentrated  state.  Lhc  principal  objections 
to  its  use  are  its  great  expence,  and  the  decomposition  and  de- 
struction of  the  active  constituents  of  the  bark  during  the  pre- 
paration, even  when  most  carefully  conducted.  Not  above  half 
the  weight  of  the  dry  extract  is  again  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
convenient  for  the  formation  of  pills  and  boluses,  but  we  would 
always  prefer  a fresh  infusion  or  decoction  to  any  mixture  in 
which  the  extract  is  redissolved, 

^ Externally,  cinchona  bark  is  used  in  substance,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  ill-conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

In  the  form  of  clyster  it  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction, 
or  extract.  The  powder  is  used  as  a tooth  powder  for  spongy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  the  decoction  is  an  excellent  astringent 
gargle  or  wash. 

To  increase  the  power  of  cinchona  bark,  or  to  direct  its  efh- 
cacy  to  a particular  purpose,  or  to  correct  some  inconveniencies 
occasionally  puoduced  by  it,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
remedies.  When  it  produces  vomiting,  carbonic  acid  forms  a 
useful  addition  ; when  it  purges,  opium  ; when  it  oppresses  the 
stomach,  aromatics  ; and  when  it  induces  costiveness,  rhubarb. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  many  additions  are  made,  chiefly  saline 
substances,  of  which  the  effects  are  not  at  all  understood.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  super-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass  (alum),  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potass,  tartrate  of  potass,  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potass  (tartar  emetic),  iron,  lime-water, 
astringents,  &c.  have  been  frequently  prescribed  with  it  •,  but 
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we  know  that  in  many  of  these  mixtures  decomposition  occur^ 
which  renders  the  whole  either  inactive,  or  completely  deceives 
us  with  regard  to  the  expected  effects. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tnfusum  cinchpnae  officinalis.  £.  D. 

Decoctum  cinchonas  officinalis.  E.  L.  D. 

Tinctura  cinchonae  officinalis.  E.  L.  D. 

' " composita.  L.  D, 

ammoniata.  L. 

Extractum  cinchonas  officinalis.  E. 

molle.  L.  D. 

durum  L.  D, 

cum  resina.  L.  D, 

Vinum  gentianae  cernpositum.  E, 

Sp.  4.  Cinchona  Carib;ea.  Ed, 

Caribxan  Cinchona. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  Caribxan  islands.  It  grows  to  a 
very  large  size.  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  all 
our  knowledge  of  it,  found  some  in  the  parish  of  S'.  James’s, 
Jamaica,  fifty  feet  high,  and  proportionally  thick.  The  wood 
is  hard,  clouded,  and  takes  a fine  polish.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  rough,  the  cuticle  thick  and  inert,  and  the  inner  bark 
thinner  than  that  .of  the  young  trees,  but  more  fibrous.  The 
bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  about  a span  in  length,  rolled  to- 
gether, and  a line  or  half  a line  in  thickness,  of  a brown  colour 
on  the  surface,  which  is  most  commonly  covered  with  white 
lichens  : internally  it  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  very  fibrous 
in  its  fracture.  It  has  at  first  a sweetish  taste,  but  after  being 
•chewed  sometime,  it ' becomes  extremely  nauseous  and  bitter. 
Dr.  Wright  says  he  made  use  of  this  bark  in  all  cases  where 
Peruvian  bark  was  indicated,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  cinchona  fioribunda  (Willde- 
now’s  7'*'  species),  so  excellently  analysed  by  Fourcroy,  unde:^ 
the  title  of  the  Cinchona  of  S'.  Domingo,  and  which,  taken  ino 
ternally,  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  purging. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA. 

Dioecict  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  SarmerJacca. 

Pareira  Brava.  Loud. 

Pareira  brava. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows  In  the  West- 
india  islands,  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  offi- 
cinal, is  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  very  differ«nt 
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si^es  i it  is  croolced,  and  variously  \yrinlvled  pu  tlip  surface ; 
outwardly  of  a dark  colp.ur,  internally  ot  .a  dull  yellow,  and  inr 
terwoven  with  woody  fibres  \ so  that,  upon  ,a  transverse  ^^ectiop, 
a number  of  concentric  circles  appear,  erpssed  with  fibres,  which 
run  from  the  centre  to  the, circumference,  it  has  no  entail  j the 
taste  is  a little  bitterish,  blenci(^d  with  a sweetness  like  that  of 
liquorice.  Neumann  got  from  4S0  parts  123  alcoholic,  and  60 
watery  extract ; and  inversely,  140  watery,  and  66  alcoholic. 
Npthitig  xose  in  distillation. 

j\iedical  use. — ^The  root  is  highly  extolled  by  .the  Americans 
and 'Portuguese,  in  a great  variety  of  diseases,  particularly  against 
suppressions  of  urine,  neph.ritic  pains,  and  calculus.  .Uectftroy 
also  found  it  useful  in  nephritic  disorders,  in  ulcers  ,of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  in  humoral  asthmas,  and  in  some  species  of 
jaundice.  The  common  people  of  Jamaica  use  a deepetion  of 
the  roofs  for  pains  and  weakness  of  the  stomach  proceeding 
from  relaxation.  The  dose  of  the  root  in  substance  is  from 
twelve  grains  to  hajf  a drachm  ; in  decoction,  to  two  or  three 
drachms. 

CISTUS  CRETICUS. 

WUld.  g.  1048.  sp  13. — Nat.  ord.  Aseproidea. 

Ladatium.  Loud. 

Cretan  Cistus.  Ladanum. 

Off. — Resina.  The  resin^ 

This  is  a perennial  shrub,  which  grows  in  Syria,  arid  more 
especially  in  the  Grecian  islands. 

The  resin  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  collected  from  the 
beards  of  goats  wjiich  browsed  the  leaves  of  the  cistus : at  pre- 
sent a kind  of  rake,  with  several  straps  or  thongs  of  skins  fixed 
to  it,  is  drawn  lightly  over  tbe  shrub,  so  as  to  take  up  the  unc- 
tuous juice,  which  is  afterwards  scraped  off  with  knives.  It  is 
rarely  met  wdth  pure,  even  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced  ; 
the  dust,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling  with  the 
viscid  juice,  and  the  inhabitants  also  being  said  to  mix  it  with  a 
certain  black  sand.  In  the  shops  two  sorts  are  met  with : the 
best  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark-coloured,  almost  black,  masses, 
of  the  consistence  of  a soft  plaster,  which  grows  still  softer  upon 
being  handled ; of  a very  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a light,  pun- 
gent, bitterish,  taste : the  other  sort  is  harder,  not  so  dark-co- 
loured, in  long  rolls  coiled  up : this  is  of  a much  weaker  smell 
than  the  first,  and  has  a larger  admixture  of  a fine  sand,  which 
in  the  ladanum  examined  by  the  French  academy,  made  up 
three  fourths  of  the  mass ; and  that  found  in  the  shops  seems 
even  more  sandy.  What  Neumann  examined,  however,  gave 
him  5400  alcoholic,  and  480  watery  \ and  inversely,  ,960  wa- 
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tery,  and  4960  alcoholic  extract,  from  7680  parts.  In  distilla- 
tion water  carries  over  a volatile  oil,  and  alcohol  distilled  from^ 
Jt  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

^ Officinal  Preparations, 

Emplastrum  ladani  compositum.  L. 

“ — picis  Burgtindici. ' L, 


Aur ant  turn  tJispalense, 


CITRUS. 

nS  oVd' Polyadelphia  Icosandria. 

Sp.  2.  Citrus  Aurantium.  Ed. 

Eond.  Dub. 

Seville  orange. 

OjfficinaL 

Folium.  L. 

Flos.  L. 

riorum  aqua  stillatitla.  D. 

Fructus  succus.  L.  E.  D. 

cortex  exterior,  Z.  E.  D, 

— immaturus.  D. 


The  leaf. 

The  flower. 

Orange  flower  water. 
Orange  juice. 

Orange  peel. 

Cura9oa  oranges. 


The  orange  tree  is  a beautiful  evergreen,  a native  of  Asia, 
but  now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe! 
and  in  the  West-India  islands.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bitter  or  Seville 
orange,  and  the  sweet  or  China  orange. 

the^fruit^'^^^  neither  so  aromatic  nor  so  bitter  as  the  rind  of 

The  flowers  (flores  naphae)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have 
been  long  m great  esteem  as  a perfume ; their  taste  is  somewhat 
warm,  accornpanied  with  a degree  of  bitterness.  They  yield 
their  flavour  by  infusion  to  rectified  spirits,  and  in  distillation 
both  to  spirit  and  water  (aqua  florum  naphae) : the  bitter  matter 

IS  Jssolved  by  water,  and  on  evaporating  tire  decoction,  remains 
entire  in  the  extract. 

_ A very  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  distilled  from  these  flowers, 

of  Essentia 

JSleroh : but  oil  of  behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  have  been  di- 
geste  , is  requently  substituted  for  it : the  fraud,  however,  is 
easily  detected,  as  the  real  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  adul- 
.  of  oranges  is  a grateful  acid  liquor,  consisting  prin- 

cipally  of  citric  acid,  syrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage. 

e outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter, 
ihe  unripe  fruit  dried  are  called  Curacoa  oranges.  They 
vary  m size  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry.  They  are 
bitterer  than  tlie  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  so  aromatic,  and 
are  used  as  a stomachic.  « ^ » t 
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Medical  use ^The  leaves  have  been  celebrated  by  eminent  phy- 

sicians as  a powerful  antispasmodic  in  convulsive  disorders,  and 
especially  in  epilepsy ; with  others,  they  have  entirely  failed. 
Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  said  to  be  an  useful  remedy  in 
convulsive  and  epileptic  cases  j but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them.  As  by  drying  they  lose  their 
virtues,  they  may  be  preserved  for  this  purpose  by  .packing  them 
closely  in  earthen  vessels,  with  half  their  weight  of  muriate  of 
soda.  ! he  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of  considerable  use  in  febrile  or 
inflammatory  distempers,  for  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  and 
promoting  the  salutary  excretions : it  is  likewise  of  use  in  ge- 
nuine scorbutus,  or  sea-scurvy.  Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter 
orangey  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
yet  the  China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  much  more  employed.^  Its 
juice  is  milder,  and  less  acid  and  is  very  frequently  used  in  its 
most  simple  state  with  great  advantage.  Dr.  Wright  applied  the 
roasted  pulp  tis  a poultice  to  fetid  sores,  in  the  ^^est  Indies,  with 
very  great  success. 

The  rind  proves  an  excellent  stomachic  and  carminative,  pro- 
moting appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  strengthening  the  tone 
of  the  viscera.  Orange-peel  appears  to  be  considerably  warmer 
than  that  of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  essential  oil ; to 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
use  of  these  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the  former  is  likewisfi 
supposed  to  be  less  perishable  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Of  the  rind. 

Aqua  destillata  corticis  aurantii.  E. 

Conserva  corticis  aurantii.  E.  L.  D. 

Syrupus  corticis  aurantii.  L.  D. 

Tinctura  corticis  aurantii.  L.  D. 

Infusum  gentianse  compositum  E.  L.  Z). 

Spiritus  raphani  compositus.  L-  D. 

Tinctura  cinchonae  composita.  L.  D. 

Of  the  juice. 

Succus  cochlearix  compositus.  E.  L, 

Sp.  1.  Citrus  Medica.  Ed.  Limon.  Lmd.  Dub. 

Lemon  tree. 

0^. — Fructus  succus,  cortex  exterior,  et  ejus  oleum  volatile. 
The  juice  and  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  volatile  oil  of 
the  outer  rind. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  analogous  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  containing  more  citric  acid  and  less  syrup. 
The  quantity  of  the  former  is  indeed  so  great,  that  the  acid  h^ 
been  named  from  this  fruit.  Acid  of  Lemons,  and  is  commonly 
prepared  from  it.  The  simple  expressed  juice  will  not  keep, 
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Qn  account  of  the  syrup,  ejUractive,  and  mucilage,  and  water 
yvhicli  cause  it  to  ferment.  ’ 

The  yellow  peel  is  an  eJegant  aromatic,  ;ind  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  stomachic  tmetures  and  infusions : it  is  considerably 
less  hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields  in  distillation  with  water  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil : it?  flavour  is  nevertheless  more 
perishable,  yet  docs  not  arise  so  readily  with  spirit  of  wine ; for 
a spiritous  extract  made  from  lemon-peel  possesses  its  aromatic 
taste  and  smell  in  much  greater  perfection  than  an  extract  pre- 
pared  in  the  same  manner  from  the  orange  peel. 

Med.  use. — Lemon  jmee  is  a powerful  and  agreeable  antiseptic, 
fts  powers  are  much  increased,  according  to  Dr-  Wright,  by  satu- 
rating it  with  muriate  of  so^a.  This  mixture  he  recommends  as 
possessing  very  great  efficacy  in  dysentery,  remittent  fever,  thp 
bellyach,  putrid  sore  tliroat,  and  as  being  perfectly  specific  in 
diabetes  and  henteria.  Citric  acid  is  often  used  with  great  success 
for  allaying  vomiting:  w|th  thjls  intention  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate 
^af  potass,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  efferves- 
cence. This  mixture  should  be  drunk  as  soon  as  it  is  made;  or 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  pn  which  actually  the  anti-emetic  power 
pf  this  mixture  depend?,  may  be  extricated  in  die  stomach  itself, 
by  first  swallowing  the  carbonate  of  potass  dissolved  in  water, 
and  drinking  immediately  afterwards  the  citric  acid  properly 
sweetened.  The  doses  are  about  a scruple  of  the  carbonate 
dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
lemon  juice,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  citric  acid. 

Lemon  juice  is  also  an  ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant 
drinks,  which  are  of  very  great  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
thirst.  Of  these,  the  most  generally  useful  is  lemonade,  or 
diluted  lemon  juice,  sweetened.  Lemonade,  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  a certain  quantity  of  any  good  ardent  spirit,  forms 
the  well-known  beverage  punch,  which  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
cordial  to  the  sick.  The  German  writers  order  it  to  be  made 
with  arrack,  as  rum  and  brandy,  they  say,  are  apt  to  occasion 
headach.  But  the  fact  ,i?  directly  the  reverse,  for  of  all  spirits, 
arrack  is  most  apt  to  produce  headach.  The  lightest  and  safest 
spirits  are  those  which  contain  least  essential  oil,  or  other  foreign 
matters,  and  which  have  been  kept  the  longest  time  after  theit 
distillation. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Of  the  rind. 

Aqua  citri  medicae  destillata.  E. 

opiritus  ammoniae  compositus.  E.  L. 

Infusum  gentianse  compo&itujn.  D. 

Of  the  juice. 

Acidum  citricum  crystallis  coiicretum.  D, 

Succus  limonis  spissatus.  L. 

.Syrupus  citri  medicx.  E. 
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Of  ihe  oil. 

Emplastrum  aromaticum. 

Spiritus  ammoniae  aroniaticus.  -D* 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  E. 

■ ■ hellebori.  L. 

COCCUS  CACTI.  £(f.  CocciUtllB.  Land.  Z>.$ 

Cochineal.  . 

Cochineal  Is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  of  a hemipterous 
insect.  It  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
opuntia  or  nopal  (cactus  coccinelliferus).  The  wild  cochineal, 
which  is  covered  with  a silky  envelope,  k _ less  valuable  than 
the  cultivated  cochineal,  which  is  without  that,  covering ; 
grows  to  a . larger  si?:e,  and  furnishes  a finer  and  more  per- 
manent colour.  The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  corifine  both  the 
insect  and  tlie  plant  on  which  it  feeds  to  Mexico.  But^thls 
attempt  at  monoply  will,  we  hope,  be  frustrated  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  some  gentlemen  in  the  East-Indies.  The  maie  only 
4s  furnished  with  wings,  the  female  has  noiie,  and  remains  Con- 
stantly attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  cactus.  During  winter,  the 
Mexicans  preSfryg  these  insects,  with  the  succulent  leaves  to 
which  they  ai;e  attached,  in  their  houses.  In  sprihg,  after  the 
-rainy  season  is  over,  they  are  transferred  to  the  living  plants, 
and  in  a few  days  they  .lay  innumerable  eggs^  .t^d  die.  They 
are  collected  three  times  in  the  year;  first,  the  dead' mothers  are 
gathered  as  soon  as' they  have  laid  their  eggs  ; in-  tHx.ee.  , of  rfour 
months,  the  young  .-which  have -grown  to  a sufficient,  size  are 
collected  ; and  in  three  or  four  mondis  more;  all  the  youlig  are 
collected,  large  and  small  indiscriminately,  except  those  which 
..they  preserve, for  breeding  next  year.  They  are  killed  by  in- 
t closing  thent, hi ^ bag  and  dipping. them  in  hot  water,-  and  by 
exposing  them  on  iron  plates  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  800,000 
pounds  are  brought  annually  to  Europe  ; and  each  pound  con- 
tains at  least  70,000  insects.  From  their  appearance;  when 
brought  to  us,  they  were  long  supposed  to  be  the  seed  of  some' 
plant.  They  are  small,  irregular,  roundish  bodies,  of  a blackish- 
red  colour  on  the  Outside,  and  a bright  purple  red  within. 
Their  taste  is  acrid,  bitterishj  and  Astringent.  They  are  used 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  fine  colour  which  they  produce,  and 
they  are  principally  consumed  by  the  scarlet  dyers.  In  phar- 
macy they  are  employed  to  give  a beautiful  red  to  some  tinctures. 
Their  colour  is  easily  extracted,  both  by  alcohol,  water,  and 
water  of  ammonia ; and  in  the  dried  insect  it  is  not  impaired  by 
keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  grains  Id-fO  watery  extract;  and  in 
another  experiment,  from  the  same  quantity  I'130  alcoholic. 
The  former  was  extrcpidy  gelatinous. 
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Medical  use. — They  have  been  lately  recommended  as  an  ano- 
dyne. 


Officinal  Preparations. 
Tinctura  aristolochi*  serpentariae.  E. 

■ ' cardamomi  composita!.  L.  D, 

• cantharidis.  L.  D. 

■— — — cinchonae  composita.  L-  D» 

gentianae  composita.  E. 

— hellebori  nigri.  E.  L.  D. 

— rhei.  D. 


COCHLEARIA. 

Willd.  g.  1228.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  g.  297.  Tetradynamid 
Siliculosa. — Nat.  ord.  Siliquosa. 

Sp.  1.  Willd.  et  Smith.  Cochlearia  Officinalis.  Ed. 

Cochlearia.  Duh.\  Cochlearia  hortensis.  Land. 

Common  scurvy-‘grass; 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

This  i«  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the  sea-shore  of  thrf 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens.  When  fresh  it  has  a peculiar  smell,  especially  when 
Irruised,  and  a kiiid  of  saline  acrid  taste,  which  it  loses  com- 
pletely by  drying,  but  which  it  imparts  by  distillation  to  water 
or  alcohol.  It  also  furnishes  an  essential  oil,  the  smell  of  which 
is  extremely  pungent. 

Med.  use, — ^The  fresh  plant  is  a gentle  stimulant  and  diuretic, 
Snd  is  chiefly  used  for  the  cure  of  sea-scurvy.  It  may  be  eaten 
in  substance  in  any  quantity,  or  the  juice  may  be  expressed 
from  it,  or  it  may  be  infused  in  wine'  Or  water,  or  its  virtues 
may  be  extracted  by  distillation.  The  juice  is  employed  as  a 
gargle  in  sore  throat,  and  scorbutic  alFections  of  the  gums  and 
mouth.  . 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Succus  cochleariae  compositus.  L.  E. 

Spiritus  raphani  compositus.  L.  D. 


Sp.  8.  Willd.  sp.  4.  Smith.  CocHLEARlA  ArmoRACIA.  Ed. 
Raphanus  rusticatius.  Lotid. 

Horse-radish. 


Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

^ Horse-radish  is  perennial,  and  sometimes  found  wild  about 
river  sides,  and  other  moist  places : for  medicinal  and  culinary 
uses,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely 
perfects  its  seeds  in  this  country.  The  root  haS  a pungent 
smell,  and  a penetrating  acrid  taste;  but  it  also  contains  a sweet 
juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  upon  the  surface.  Both  water 
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and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues  by  infusion.  By  drying,  it  lose* 
all  its  acrimony,  becoming  first  sweetish,  and  afterwards  almost 
insipid : if  kept  in  a cool  place,  coveted  with  sand,  it  retains  its 
pungency  for  a considerable  time. 

SS-IO  parts,  according  to  Neumann,  were  reduced  by  drying 
to  1000,  and  gave  of  watery  extract  480,  and  15  of  alcoholic  j 
and  inversely,  420  alcoholic,  and  480  watery  j all  these  extracts 
were  sweetish,  without  pungency.  About  15.  of  volatile  chI, 
extremely  pungent,  and  heavier  than  water,  arose  in  distillatioa 
with  water. 

Medical  This  root  is  an  extremely  penetrating  stimulus. 
It  excites  the  solids,  and  promotes  the  fluid  secretions.  It  has 
frequently  been  of  service  in  some  kinds  of  scurvies  and  other 
chronic  disorders,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a viscidity  of  the 
juices,  or  obstructions  of  the  excretory  ducts.  Sydenham  re* 
commends  it  likewise  in  dropsies,  particularly  those  which  some- 
times follow  intermittent  fevers. 

Officinal  Preparation^ 

Spiritus  raphani  compositus.  L.D, 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA.  Ed. 

Palma. — Nat.  ord.  Palma.. 

The  mackaw  tree. 

Off. — Nucis  oleum  fixum.  The  fixed  oil  of  the  nut,  com. 
monly  called  Palm  oil. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  South  America.  The  fruit  is  trian. 
gular,  yellow,  and  as  big  as  a plumb.  The  nut  or  kernel  yields 
the  oleum  palmae^of  the  shops.  It  is  first  slightly  roasted  and 
cleaned,  and  then  ground  to  a paste,  first  in  a mill,  and  then  on 
levigating  stone.  This  paste  is  gently  heated,  and  mixed  with 
tV  Its  weight  of  boiling  water  put  into  a bag,  and  the  oil  ex- 
pressed between  two  heated  plates  of  iron.  It  yields  or  of 
oil.  If  coloured,  this  oil  may  be  purified  by  filtration  when 
melted.  It  then  has  tlie  consistence  of  butter,  a golden  yellow 
colour,  the  smell  of  violets,  and  a sweetish  taste.  When  well- 
' preserved,  it  keeps  several  years  without  becoming  rancid.  When 
spoiled,  it  loses  its  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell.  It  is  said 
to  be  often  imitated  with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and 
scented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  It  is  rarely  used  in  medicine, 
and  only  externally  as  an  emollient  ointment. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Ed. 

Willd.g.  707.  sp.  1.  Smith  Flor.  Brit,  g.  187.  sp.  1.  Hexa/u 
'dria  Nat.  ord.  Liliacea. 

Colchicum.  Land.  Duh,-^ 

Meadow  saffron. 
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^40  Mdlerih  Mddic&~ 

i prltnoV^efe  foHis  jam 

iri  me  spring,  wKeri  thfe,  leaves  appeal*. 

Meadow  Saffron  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which 
j^rOjvs  iu  vfet  meadows  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe. 
It  flpVver^S  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old 
bulb  begjus  to;  decay,  and  a ne^  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing bfey  the  new  bulb  is, perfected,  and  the  old  one  wasted 
and  CforrUgated.  They  are  dug  for  medical  use  in  the  beginning 
of  summer.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are  very 
variouSj  according . to  the  place  of  growth,  and  season  of  the 
yean  In  autumn  itfis  inert  5 in  the  beginning  of  suntmer,  highly 
acfid : some  have  found  . it  to  be  a corrosive  polsott ; others 
have  eaten  it  in  considerable,  quantity  without  experiencing  any 
effeebw  ■ When  it  is.pbssesuedpf  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  garlic^and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying^' 

Medical  -Stork,  Collin,  and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  ; its 
virtues  as  a diuretic  in  hydrothorax  and  other  dropsies.  But  it 
is  at  best  a very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  iS  used 
in  Alsace  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

Officinai  Preparations,  ' 

Syrupus  colchici  autumnalis.  fk 
Oxymel  colchici.  L.  D. 

COiOMBA. 

Columbo.  Dttb.^ 

Colomba.  ' . ! 

Radix.  The  roofl 

This  is  the  root  of  an,  unknown  plant,  which,  however,  is 
oonjectured  by  Willdenow . to  be  a speqies  of  byronia.  It  was, 
supposed  to  have  its  name  from  a city  in  Qeylpn,  from  which  it 
is  sentpver  all  India.  But  more  recent  accounts  say,  that  it  is 
produced  in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Caffres,  and  that  it 
forms  an  important  article,  of  comn>erce  with  the^  Portuguese 
at  Mozambique,  in  the  province  of  Tranquebar.  It  is  general- 
ly brought  in  transverse  sections,  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  rarely  divided  hormontally.  This  is  evi- 
dently done  to  facilitate  its  drying,  for  the  large  pieces  are  all 
perforated  with  holes.  The  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  bright  yellow  within. 
The  pith  in  the  centre  is  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly  striped. 
Its  smell  is  slightly  aromatic,  and  readily  lost  when  not  preserved 
in  close  vessels  j its  taste  is  unpleasant,  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid  ; the  bark  has  the  strongest  taste ; the  pith  is  almost  mu- 
cilaginous. Its  essential  constituents  are  cinchonin,  and  a great 
deal  of  mucilage.  It  is  accordingly  more  soluble  in  water  than 
in  alcohol.  The  tincture  is  not  precipitated  by  water,  and  does 
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not  affect  the  colour  of  infusion  of  turnsole,  or  solution  of  red 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Med.  use. — In  India  it  is  much  used  in  diseases  attended  with 
bilious  symptoms,  particularly  in  cholera ; and  it  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  very  effectual  in  other  cases  of  vomiting.  It  often 
produces  excellent  effects  in  dyspepsia.  Half  a drachm  of  the 
powder  is  given  repeatedly  in  the  day. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Tinctura  Colombo.  E.  L.  D. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Ed. 

lEilld.  g.  5S3,  sp.  1.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  g.  130,  sp.  1.  Pen-’ 
tandria  Digptiia Nat.  ord.  UmbellatiZ. 

Cicuta.  Lend.  Dub.\ 

Hemlock. 

Off. — Folium,  semen,  flos.  The  leaf,  flower,  and  seed. 

This  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very 
commonly  about  the  sides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moist 
shady  places.  As  it  may  easily  be  confounded  with  other  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order,  which  are  either  more  virulent,  or 
less  active,  we  shall  give  a full  description  of  its  botanical  cha- 
racters. The  root  is  white,  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a finger, 
contains,  when  it  is  young,  a milky  juice,  and  resembles  both 
in  size  and  form  the  carrot.  In  spring  it  is  very  poisonous,  in 
harvest  less  so.  The  stalk  is  often  three,  four,  and  even  six 
feet  high,  hollow,  smooth,  not  beset  with  hairs,  but  marked  with 
red  or  brown  spots.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  and 
thick  foot-stalks  ; which,  at  the  lower  end,  assume  die  form  of 
a groove,  and  surround  the  stem.  From  each  side  of  the  foot- 
stalk other  foot-stalks  arise,  and  from  these  a still  smaller  order, 
on  which  there  are  sessile,  dark- green,  shining,  lancet-shaped, 
notched  leafits.  The  umbels  are  terminal  and  compound.  The 
flowers  consist  of  five  white  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  seeds  are 
flat  on  the  one  side,  and  hemispherical  on  the  other,  with  five 
serrated  ribs.  This  last  circumstance,  with  the  spots  on  the 
stalks,  and  the  peculiar  very  nauseous  smell  of  the  prmt,  some- 
what resembling  the  urine  of  a cat,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  plants.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  its  officinal  name 
Cicuta,  to  confound  it  with  the  Cicuta  virosa  of  Linnaeus,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  virulent  plants  produced  in  this  country,  and 
readily  distinguishable  from  die  conium,  by  having  its  roots  al- 
ways immersed  in  water,  which  those  of  the  conium  never  are. 
The  possibility  of  this  mistake  shews  the  propriety  of  denominat- 
ing all  vegetables  by  their  systematic  names,  as  the  Edinburgh 
college  now  do.  The  other  plants  which  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  conium  maculatum  are,  the  sethusa  cynapium,  caucafis 
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anthriscus,  and  several  species  of  chaerophyllum,  especially  the 
bulbosum,  which,  however,  is  not  a native  of  this  country. 

Hemlock  should  not  be  gathered  unless  its  peculiar  smell  be 
strong.  The  leaves  should  be  collected  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked  ofi^ 
and  the  foot-stalks  thrown  away.  The  leafits  are  then  to  be  dried 
quickly  in  a hot  sun,  or  rather  on  tin  plates  before  a fire,  and 
preserved  in  bags  of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept 
in  close  vessels,  excluded  from  the  light  •,  for  the  light  soon  dis- 
sipates their  green  colour,  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Med.  use. Fresh  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  but 

also  the  acrid  principle-,  of  the  latter  much,  and  of  the  former 
little,  is  lost  by  drying.  The  whole  plant  is  a virulent  poison, 
but  varying  very  much  in  strength,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  taken  in  an  over-dose,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sight,  difficulty  of  speech,  nausea,  putrid  eructations,  anxiety, 
tremors,  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  But  Dr.  Stork  found,  that 
in  small  doses  it  may  be  taken  with  great  safety  -,  and  that,  wither 
out  at  all  disordering  the  constitution,  or  even  producing  any 
sensible  operation,  it  sometimes  proves  a powerful  remedy  in 
many  obstinate  disorders.  In  scirrhus,  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  hemlock  has  been  found  useful,  but  then  mercury  has 
been  generally  used  at  the  same  time.  In  open  cancer  it  often 
abates  the  pain,  and  is  free  from  the  constipating  effects  of  opium. 
It  is  likewise  used  in  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  and  m 
otlier  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  It  is  also  recommended  by  some 
in  chincough,  and  various  other  diseases.  Its  most  common, 
and  best  form,  is  tliat  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  the  dose  at 
first  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day,  which  in  some  cases  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  seeds  is  said  to  produce  giddiness  sooner  than  that 
from  the  leaves* 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Succus  spissatus  conii  maeulati.  E.  L.  D. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

Willd.  g.  323.  Pentandria  Motiogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Campanaccx. 

Sp.  4.  Convolvulus  scammonia.  Ed. 

Scamtnonium.  Land,  Dub,-^ 

Scammony. 

0^.— Gummi-resina.  The  gum-resln. 

This  scammony  convolvulus  is  a climbing  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots,  which 
are  very  long  and  thick,  when  fresh  contain  a milky  juice.  I his 
is  obtained  by  removing  the  earth  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
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roots,  and  cutting  ofF  the  tops  obliquely.  The  milky  juice 
which  flows  out,  is  collected  in  a small  vessel  sunk  in  the  earth  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furnishes  only  a few  drachms, 
but  the  produce  of  several  parts  is  added  together,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  This  is  the  true  and  unadulterated  scammony.  It  is 
light,  of  a dark  grey  colour,  but  becomes  of  a whitish  yellow 
when  touched  with  the  wet  finger,  is  shining  in  its  fracture, 
has  a peculiar  nauseous  smell,  and  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
with  water  a greenish  milky  fluid,  without  any  remarkable  sedi- 
ment. In  this  state  of  purity  it  seldom  reaches  us,  but  is  com- 
monly mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of 
die  stalks  and  leaves,  and  often  with  flour,  sand,  or  earth.  The 
best  to  met  with  in  the  shops  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light  spongy 
masses,  having  a heavy  disagreeable  smell,  friable,  and  easily 
powdered,  of  a shining  ash  colour  verging  to  black  ; when  pow- 
dered  of  a light  grey  or  whitish  colour.  An  inferior  sort  is 
brought  from  Smyrna  in  more  compact  ponderous  pieces,  with 
less  smell,  not  so  friable,  and  less  easily  powdered,  of  a darker 
colour,  not  so  resinous,  and  full  of  sand  and  other  impurities. 

Resin  is  the  principal  constituent  of  scammony.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  good  Aleppo  scammony,  give  eleven  ounces  of  resin, 
and  three  and  a half  of  watery  extract. 

Medical  use — Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  strong  pm‘- 
gative.  Some  have  condemned  it  as  unsafe  and  uncertain, 
a full  dose  proving  sometimes  ineffectual,  whilst  at  others 
a much  smaller  one  occasions  dangerous  hypercatharsis.  This 
difference,  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality,  or  ir- 
regularity of  operation,  of  the  medicine ; where  the  intes- 
tines are  lined  with  an  excessive  load  of  mucus,  the  scam- 
mony passes  through,  without  acting  upon  them  ; but  where  the 
natural  m.ucus  is  deficient,  a small  dose  of  this  or  any  other  re- 
sinous cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames.  Many  have  endeavour- 
ed to  diminish  the  activity  of  this  drug,  and  to  correct  its  im.a- 
gmary  virulence,  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  dis- 
solving It  in  acids,  and  the  like  ; but  these  only  destroy  a part 
of  the  medicine,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  rest. 
.Scammony  in  substance,  judiciously  managed,  stands  not  in 
need  of  any  corrector  : if  triturated  v.  ith  sugar,  or  with  almonds, 
it  beconres  sufficiently  safe  and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  may 
likewise  be  conveniently  dissolved,  by  trituration,  in  a strong 
decoction  of  liquorice,  and  the  solution  then  poured  oft'  from 
the  feces.  The  common  dose  of  scammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Electuarium  scammonii  L.  D. 

Pulvis  scammonii  compositus.  £.  L. 
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Pulvls  scammonii  cum  aloe.  L. 

cum  calomelane.  L. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum.  L-  D. 

Pulvis  sennas  compositus.  L- 
Pilulae  aloes  cum  colocynthide.  L. 

Sp.  61.  Convolvulus  Jalapa.  Ed. 

Jalapium.Lond.  Jalajjct. 

Jalap. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Jalap  is  another  climbing  perennial  species  of  convolvulus.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  it  was 
first  imported  in  1710.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Charlestown,  and  even  grows  in  the  stoves^  at  Paris. 
"When  recent,  the  root  is  white  and  lactescent  •,  but  it  is  brought 
to  us  in  thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  covered  with  a blackish 
wrinkled  bark,  and  are  of  a dark  gtey  colour  internally,  marked 
with  darker  or  blackish  stripes.  It  has  a nauseous  smell  and 
taste  ; and  when  swallowed  it  affects  the  throat  with  a sense  of 
heat,  and  occasions  a plentiful  discharge  of  saliva.  Wlien  pow- 
dered it  has  a yellowish  grey  colour. 

Such  pieces  should  be  chosen  as  are  most  compact,  hard, 
weighty,  dark-coloured,  and  abound  most  with  dark  circular 
strise  and  shining  points  : the  light,  whitish,  friable  worm-eaten 

pieces  must  be  rejected.  • j • i 

Slices  of  briony  root  are  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with 
those  of  jalap  ; but  these  may  be  easily  distinguished,  by  their 
whiter  colour,  and  less  compact  texture. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  2480  alcoholic,  and  then  by- 
water  1200  i and  inversely,  2160  watery,  besides  360,  which 
precipitated  during  the  evaporation,  and  1440  alcoholic  : the 
tincture  extracted  from  7680  parts,  gave  by  precipitation  with 
water,  1920. 

Medical  use. — Jalap  in  substance,  taken  in  a dose  of  about  halt 
a drachm,  proves  an  effectual,  and  in  general  a safe,  pur- 
gative, performing  its  office  mildly,  seldom  occasioning  nausea 
Qj-  gripes.  In  hypochondriacal  disorders,  and  hot  bilious  tem- 
peraments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good  ; but  rardy 
takes  due  eflect  as  a purge  An  extract  originally  made  by 
water  purges  almost  universally,  but  weakly ; and  at  the  same 
time  has  a considerable  effect  by  urine  : what  remains  after  this 
process  gtip^^s  violently.  The  pure  resin,  prepared  by  alcohol, 
occasions  most  violent  gripings,  and_  other  distressing  symp- 
toms, but  scarcely  proves  at  all  cathartic  : tritumted  with  sugar, 
or  with  almonds,  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in 
spirit,  and  mixed  with  syrups,  it  purges  plentifully  m a small 
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dose,  without  occasioning  much  disorder : the  part  of  the  jalap 
remaining  after  the  separation  of  the  resin,  yields  to  water  an 
extract,  which  has  no  effect  as  a cathartic,  but  operates  power- 
fully by  urine. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  convolvuli  jalaps.  E.  L-  D. 

Extractum  convolvuli  jalaps.  E.  L.  D, 

Pulvis  jalaps  compositus.  E. 

Tinctura  senns  compositus.  E. 

COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS. 

Willd.  g.  880,  sj}.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia, — Nat.  ord,  JDk- 
mesa. 

Copaiva  tree. 

Off. — Resina  liquida,  Ed.  Balsamum  copaiva.  Land.  Bal- 
samum  copaibae,  Dub.-^  The  resin.  Balsam  of  copaiva. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  resin  is  a native  of  the  Spanish 
West-India  islands,  and  of  some  parts  of  South  America.  It  grows 
to  a large  size,  and  the  resinous  juice  flows  in  considerable 
quantities  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  transparent,  of  a whitish  or  pale  yel- 
lowish colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a bitterish  pungent  taste. 
It  is  usually  about  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a little  thicker ; 
when  long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining 
its  clearness ; but  it  has  not  been  observed  to  grow  dry  or  solid, 
as  most  of  the  other  resinous  juices  do.  The  best  resin  of  co- 
paiva comes  frojn  Brazil  j but  we  sometimes  meet  with  a thick 
sort,  which  is  not  at  all  transparent,  or  much  less  so  than  the 
foregoing,  and  generally  has  a portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mix- 
ture of  other  substances,  or  has  been  extracted  by  decoction 
from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree : its  smell  and  taste  are 
much  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the  genuine  resin. 

Pure  resin  of  copaiva  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol : the  solu- 
tion has  a very  fragrant  smell.  Distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a limpid  essential  oil,  but  no  benzoic  acid  : it 
is  therefore  not  a balsam,  but  a combination  of  resin  and  vola- 
tile oil.  Neumann  says  that  it  effervesces  with  liquid  ammonia. 

Medical  use. — T?he  resin  of  copaiva  is  an  useful  corroborating 
detergent  medicine,  but  in  some  degree  irritating.  It  strength- 
ens the  nervous  system,  tends  to  loosen  the  belly  ; in  large  doses 
proves  purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulcera- 
tions in  the  urinary  passages,  which  it  is  supposed  fo  perform 
more  effectually  than  any  of  the  other  resinous  fluids.  Fuller 
observes,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  not 
a violet  smell,  as  the  turpentines  do. 
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This  resin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets,  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 

The  dose  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  20  or  30  drops, 
though  some  authors  direct  60,  or  upwards.  It  may  be  conver 
niently  taken  in  the  form  of  an  oleosaccharum,  or  in  that  of  an 
emulsion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it  with 
almonds,  Vvdth  a thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually  ad- 
ding a proper  quantity  of  water. 

CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  552y  sp.  1.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  g.  142,  sp.  1.  Pen- 
tandria  Digijnia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate. 

Coriandriim.  Lend.  Dub. 

Coriander.  , 

— Semen.  The  seeds. 

Coriander  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous  plant,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  found  wild  about  Ipswich,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Essex,  though  Dr.  Smith  does  not  consider  it  as  indigenous, 
and  differing  from  all  the  others  of  that  class,  in  producing 
spherical  seeds.  Their  smell,  when  fresh,  is  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  by  drying  becomes  sufficiently  grateful.  They 
are  recommended  as  carminative  and  stomachic. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Infusum  sennse  tartarisatum.  Li 

tamarindi  et  sennae.  E. 

Tinctura  sennas  composita.  'E.  * 

Electuarium  sennas.  E.  L. 

Aqua  calcis  composita.  D. 

CROCUS-  SATIVUS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  92,  sp.  1.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  g.  16,  sp.  1.  Trian- 
dria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacecc. 

Crocus.  Loud.  Dub. 

Saffron  crocus. 

Off. — Floris  stigma.  Crocus  dictum.  The  summits  of  the  pis- 
tils, called  Saffron. 

Crocus  is  a bulbous-rooted  perennial  plant,  probably  a native 
of  the  East,  although  it  is  now  found  wild  in  England,  and  other 
temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated 
as  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  some  places  for  the  saf- 
fron, which  is  formed  of  the  dried  summits  of  the  pistil.  Each 
flower  has  one  pistil,  the  summit  of  which  is  deeply  divided  into 
three  slips,  which  are  of  a dark  orange-red  colour,  verging  to 
white  at  the  base,  and  are  smooth  and  shining.  Their  smell  is 
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pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  narcotic  j their  taste  a fine  aromatic 
bitter,  and  they  immediately  give  a deep  yellow  colour  to  the 
saliva  when  chewed.  The  flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the 
morning,  just  before  they  open  j the  summits  of  the  pistils  are 
picked  out,  very  carefully  dried  by  the  heat  of  a stove,  and  com- 
pressed into  firm  cakes.  The  English  saffron  is  superior  to  what 
is  imported  from  other  countries,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  ' On  the  continent,  they  reckon  the 
Austrian  and  the  French  from  Gatinois  the  best.  The  Spanish 
is  rendered  useless  by  being  dipt  in  oil,  with  the  intention  of 
preserving  it.  Saffron  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  above  a year 
old,  in  close  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet  very  moist ; tough  and 
firm  in  tearing  ; difficultly  pulverizable  \ of  a fiery,  orange-red 
colour,  within  as  well  as  without  j of  a strong,  acrid,  diffusive 
smell ; and  capable  of  colouring  a very  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter or  alcohol.  Saffron  which  does  not  colour  the  fingers  when 
rubbed  between  them,  or  stains  them  with  oil,  has  little  smell 
or  taste,  or  a musty  or  foreign  flavour,  is  too  tender,  and  has  a 
whitish,  yellow,  or  blackish  colour,  is  bad.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibres  of  smoaked  beef,  and 
with  the  flowers  of  the  carthamus  tinctorius,  calendula  officin- 
alis, &c.  The  imposition  may  be  detected  by  the  absence  of 
the  white  ends,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  real  saffron,  by 
the  inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want  of  smell,  or  un- 
pleasant smell  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

By  distillation  with  water,  saffron  furnishes  a small  proportion 
of  essential  oil,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
and  possessing  the  characteristic  smell  in  an  eminent  degree. 
According  to  Hermbstaedt,  the  soluble  matter  of  saffron  is  ex- 
tractive nearly  pure.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  dried  saffron 
360  grains  of  watery  extract  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  ex- 
cept 24  of  a colourless  matter  like  sand,  and  afterwards  20  of 
alcoholic  *,  and  inversely,  320  of  alcoholic  extract  entirely  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  then  90  of  watery. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
saffron,  it  should  be  wrapt  up  in  bladder,  and  preserved  in  a box 
or  tin  case. 

Medical  use. — Saffron  is  a very  elegant  aromatic  : besides  the 
virtues  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  bodies  of  that  class, 
it  has  been  alleged  that  it  raises  the  spirits,  and  in  large  doses 
occasions  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and  the  other 
effects  which  follow  from  the  abuse  of  spiritous  liquors.  It  is 
said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  hysteric  depressions,  or  ob- 
structions of  the  uterine  secretions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
those  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have  little  effect.  But  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  H.  Cullen  shew,  tliat  it  is 
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much  less  powerful  than  was  once  imagined : so  that  of  late 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a medicine  has  been  on 
the  decline. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  croci.  L.  D. 

Tinctura  croci  Anglici. 

Confectio  aromatica.  L. 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 

Pilulae  aloes  cum  myrrha.  L. 

Tinctura  aloes  etherea.  E. 

cum  myrrha.  E.  L.  D. 

cinchonas  composita.  L.  D. 

rhabarbari.  L. 

composita.  L. 

Vinum  rhabarbari.  L. 

CROTON  ELEUTHERIA.  E-wartz.  Prod.  Ed. 

Clutia  Eleutheria.  Murray,  g.  1140,  sp.  7.  Monoecta  AdtU 
phia. — Nat.  ord.  Tricocca. 

Cascarilla.  JLond.  Dub. 

Eleutheria,  or  Cascarilla. 

Offi- — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  particularly  from  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Eleutheria ; 
from  wliich  its  trivial  name  is  derived.  But  Dr.  "Wright  also 
found  the  tree  on  the  sea-shore  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  common, 
and  rises  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  Clutia  eluteria 
of  Linmeus,;  the  bark  of  whose  Croton  cascarilla  has  none  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  cascarilla  of  the  shops. 

This  bark  is  in  general  imported  either  in  curled  pieces  or 
rolled  up  into  short  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width,  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark.  Its  fracture  is  smooth, 
and  close,  of  a dark  browm  colour.  It  is  covered  with  a rough 
whitish  epidermis  ; and  in  the  inside  it  is  of  a brownish  cast. 

It  has  a light  agreeable  smell,  and  a moderately  bitter  taste, 
with  some  aromatic  warmth.  It  burns  readily,  and  yields,  when 
burning,  a very  fragrant  smell,  resembling  that  of  musk  ; a pro- 
perty which  distinguishes  the  cascarilla  frona  all  other  harks. 

^ Its  active  constituents  are  aromatic  volatile  oil  and  bitter  ex- 
tractive. Its  virtues  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  and  totally 
by  alcohol ; but  it  is  most  effectual  when  given  in  substance. 

Medical  use It  produces  a sense  of  heat,  and  excites  the  ac- 

tion of  the  stomach  *,  and  it  is  therefore  a good  and  pleasant 
stomachic,  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  hiemorrhagies,  dysenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  similar 

disorders.  . *i  • 

As  the  essential  oil  is  dissipated  in  making  the  extract,  115 
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preparation  acts  as  a simple  bitter.  It  was  much  employed  by 
the  Staldians  in  intermittent  fever,  from  their  fear  of  using  Cin- 
chona bark,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in  eliicacy. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Tinctura  cascarillac.  L.  D. 

Extractum  cascarilla:.  L.  D, 

CUCUMLS  COLOCYNTHIS.  Ed. 

J^lomecia  S^ngemsia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbiiacea.  Murray y 
1092,  sp.  1. 

Colocynthis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple. 

Fructus,  cortice  seminibusque  abjectis.  Fructus  medulla* 
Eond.  Dub.  The  medullary  part  of  the  fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  a native  of  Turkey, 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange  ; its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  seeds,  is  alone  made  use  of  in  medicine  j this 
is  very  light,  white,  spongy,  composed  of  membranous  leaves,  of 
an  extremely  bitter,  nauseous,  acrimonious  taste.  It  is  gathered 
in  autumn  when  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  is  then  peeled  and 
dried  quickly,  either  in  a stove  or  in  the  sun.  In  the  latter  case 
it  should  be  covered  with  paper. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  1680  alcoholic  extract,  and 
then  2160  watery  ; and  inversely,  3600  watery,  and  224  alco- 
holic. 

Medical  use — Colocynth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
violent  cathartics.  Many  eminent  physicians  condemn  it  as  dan- 
gerous, and  even  deleterious  : others  recommend  it  not  only  as 
an  clhcacious  purgative,  but  likewise  as  an  alterative  in  obstin- 
ate chronical  disorders.  It  is  certain  that  colocynth,  in  the  dose 
pf  a few  grains,  acts  with  great  vehemence,  disorders  the  body, 
and  sometimes  occasions  a discharge  of  blood.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  correct  its  virulence  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
astringents,  and  the  like  : these  may  lessen  the  force  of  the  colo- 
cynth, but  no  otherwise  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a reduc- 
tion of  the  dose.  The  best  method  of  abating  its  virulence,  with- 
out diminishing  its  purgative  virtue,  seems  to  be  by  triturating  it 
with  gummy  farinaceous  substances,  or  the  oily  seeds. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  aloes  cum  colocynthide.  E.  D, 

CUMINUM  CYMINUM. 

Willd.  g.  5il,  sp.  1.  Pentandiia  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Um^ 
bellata. 

Cuminum.  Lond‘ 

Cummin. 

O^--— Semen,  The  seeds. 
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The  cumiTi’m  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance 
resembling  fennel,  but  much  smaller.  It  is  a native  of  Egypt ; 
but  the  seeds  used  in  Britain  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  seeds  have  a bitterish  warm  taste,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  resid- 
ing in  a volatile  oil. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  L. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  L. 

CUPRUM.  Lend.  Ed.  Duh.X 

Copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  countries. 
a.  In  its  metallic  state  ; 

1,  Crystallized. 

2,  Alloyed  with  arsenic  and  iron. 

3,  Sulphuretted. 

' h.  Oxidized : 

4,  Uncombined. 

5,  Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

6,  sulphuric  acid. 

V,  arsenic  acid. 

The  general  properties  of  copper  have  been  already  enumer- 
ated. 

Copper  has  more  smell  and  taste  than  almost  any  other  metal. 
Its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  are  highly  deleterious, 
and  often  fatal.  It  particularly  affects  the  primse  viae,  exciting 
excessive  nausea,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  and  purging,  sometimes 
of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely,  obstinate  constipation.  It  also 
produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  headach,  vertigo,  delirium  ; ren- 
ders the  pulse  small  and  weak,  the  countenance  pale,  and  causes 
fainting,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  apoplexy.  When  any  of  these 
symptoms  occur,  we  must  endeavour  to  obviate  the  action  ot  the 
poison  by  large  and  copious  draughts  of  oily  and  mucilaginous 
liquors,  or  to  destroy  its  virulence  by  solutions  of  potass,  or  sul- 

phuret  of  potass.  , ir  c • 

Poisoning  from  copper  is  most  commonly  the  effect  ot  ignor- 
ance, accident,  or  carelessness ; and  too  many  examples  are  met 
with  of  fatal  consequences  ensuing  from  eating  food  which  had 
been  dressed  in  copper  vessels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  rust  which 
they  had  contracted  by  lying  in  the  air ; or  pickles,  to  which  a 
beautiful  green  colour  had  been  given,  according  to  the  murder- 
oils  directions  of  the  most  popular  cookery  books,  by  boiling  then> 
with  halfpence,  or  allowing  them  to  stand  in  a brass  pan  untff  a 
sullicieut  quantity  of  verdegris  was  formed. 
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Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
designed  for  internal  use,  be  not  suffered  to  stand  long  in  vessels 
made  of  copper,  otherwise  they  will  dissolve  so  much  of  the 
metal  as  will  give  them  dangerous  properties.  But  the  sure  pre- 
ventive of  these  accidents  is  to  banish  copper  utensils  from  the 
kitchen  and  laboratory.  The  presence  of  copper  in  any  suspect- 
ed liquor  is  easily  detected  by  inserting  into  it  a piece  of  polish- 
ed steel,  which  will  soon  be  coated  with  copper,  or  by  dropping 
into  it  some  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  w'ill  produce  a beau- 
ful  blue  colour  if  any  copper  be  present. 

But  although  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  some  preparations  of 
it  are  in  certain  cases  used  with  great  advantage  both  externally 
;md  internally. 

The  chief  of  these  are, 

1,  The  sub-acetate  of  copper. 

2,  The  sulphate  of  copper. 

3,  The  sub-sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

4,  The  muriate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

5,  A solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  super-sulphate 
of  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid. 

As  the  two  first  of  these  are  never  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  bought  by  him  from  the  manufacturer,  they  are  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  materia  medica. 

Sub-Acetis  CupRi.  Ed.  .Sdrugo.  Lond.  Dub.-{. 

Sub-acetate  of  copper.  Verdigris. 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  was  almost  confined  to 
Montpelier  in  France,  owing  chiefly  to  an  excellent  regulation 
which  existed,  that  no  verdigris  could  be  sold  until  it  had  been 
examined  and  found  of  sufficiently  good  quality.  For  since 
that  regulation  has  been  abolished,  Chaptal  informs  us,  that  so 
many  abuses  have  crept  into  the  manufacture,  that  the  Mont- 
pelier verdigris  has  lost  its  decided  superiority  of  character.  It 
is  prepared  by  stratifying  copper  plates  with  the  husks  and  stalks 
of  the  grape,  which  have  been  made  to  ferment  after  the  wine 
has  been  expressed  from  them.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
when  the  husks  become  white,  the  plates  of  copper  are  taken 
out,  and  their  surfaces  are  found  to  be  covered  with  detached 
and  silky  crystals.  They  are  now  placed  on  edge,  with  their 
surfaces  in  contact,  in  the  corner  of  a cellar,  and  alternately 
dipt  in  water,  and  replaced  to  dry  every  seven  or  eight  days,  for 
six  or  eight  times.  By  this  management  the  plates  swell,  and 
are  everywhere  covered  with  a coat  of  verdigris,  which  is  easily 
separated  with  a knife.  In  this  state  it  is  only  a paste,  and  is 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  to  commissioners,  who  beat  it  well 
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•with  wooden  mallets,  and  pack  it  up  in  hags  of  white  leather, 
a foot  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  in  which  it  is  dried  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  air  and  sun,  until  the  loaf  of  verdigris  cannot  be 
pierced  with  the  point  of  a knife. 

Sub-acetate  of  copper  should  be  of  a bluish-green  colour,  dry 
and  difficult  to  break,  and  should  neither  deliquesce,  have  a salt 
taste,  contain  any  black  or  white  spots,  nor  be  adulterated  with 
earth  or  gypsum.  Its  purity  may  be  tried  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  the  sub-acetate  dissolves  entirely,  and  the  im- 
purities remain  behind. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  generally  mingled  with  stalks 
of  the  grape,  they  may  be  separated,  in  pulverization,  by  dis- 
continuing the  operation,  as  soon  as  what  remains  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 

Medical  use — Verdigris  is  never  or  rarely  used  internally. 
Some  writers  highly  extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  say,  tliat  a grain 
or  two  act  as  soon  as  received  into  the  stomach  ; but  its  use  has 
been  too  often  followed  by  dangerous  consequences  to  allow  of 
its  employment.  Verdegris,  applied  externally,  proves  a gentle 
detergent  and  escharotic,  and  is  employed  to  destroy  callous 
edges,  or  fungous  flesh  in  wounds.  It  is  also  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  scorbutic  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  fauces,  and 
deserves  to  be  carefully  tried  in  cancerous  sores. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

.®rugo  praeparata.  L.  D. 

Oxymel  aeruginis.  L. 

Unguentum  subacetitis  cupri.  E. 

Acidura  acetosum.  L. 

Emplastrum  meloes  vesicatorii  compositum,  JE. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  Ed.  Sulfas  cupri.  Z).+  Vitriolum  cceru- 
leiim.  Land. 

Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitriol. 

This  metallic  salt  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  directly  its 
component  parts  \ but  it  is  obtained,  either  by  evaporating  mi- 
neral waters  which  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  sulphuret- 
ted copper,  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  or 
by  burning  its  sulphur. 

When  pure  it  has  a deep  blue  colour,  and  is  crystallized  ge- 
nerally in  long  rhomboids.  It  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air,  is 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  water  at  60-’,  and  in  two  at  212®,  and 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  loses,  first  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  afterwards  all  its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
alkalies  and  earths,  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, borates,  and  phosphates,  and  some  metallic  salts. 
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It  is  composed  of, 

Copper,  24  ~i 

Oxygen,  8 > 42  hydro-oxide  of  copper. 
Water,  10  j 

33  sulphuric  acid. 

25  water  of  crystallization. 


100 

Medical  use. — The  sulphate  of  copper  has  a strong,  styptic, 
metallic  taste,  and  is  chiefly  used  externally  as  an  escharotic  for 
destroying  warts,  callous  edges,  and  fungous  excrescences,  as  a 
stimulant  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a styptic 
to  bleeding  surfaces.  Taken  internally,  it  operates,  in  very 
small  doses,  as  a very  powerful  emetic.  It  has,  however,  been 
exhibited  in  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis,  intermittent  fever, 
and  epilepsy,  but  its  use  is  not  free  from  danger. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  composita.  E. 

Ammoniaretum  cupri.  E.  JL.  D. 

CURCUMA  LONGA. 

Willd.  ^.11,  sp.  2.  Monandria  Alonogynia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Sci- 
taminx. 

Curcuma.  Land. 

Turmeric. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Tumeric  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long,  wrinkled,  externally 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  internally  of  a shining  saffron  brown. 
They  have  a weak  aromatic  smell,  and  a slightly  bitter  aromatic 
taste.  They  contain  a very  little  essential  oil ; and  Neumann 
got  from  960  parts,  320  watery,  and  afterwards  .50  alcoholic 
extract,  and  inversely  150  alcoholic,  and  210  watery. 

Medical  use. — Turmeric,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the 
urine  of  a deep  yelow  colour,  and  acts  as  a gentle  stimulant.  It 
has  been  celebrated  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  cachexy, 
dropsy,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  But  its  internal  use  in  this 
country  is  almost  confined  to  Its  being  a principal  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  curry  powder,  in  w'^hich  form  it  is  used  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  also  a valuable  dye- 
stuff, and  an  excellent  chemical  test  of  the  presence  of  uncom- 
bined alkalies  ; for  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  by 
them  to  a reddish  brown. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1436,  sp.  2.  S^ngenesia  Polygamia  'Nat. 

ord.  Composite  capitate,. 
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Cinara,  Land. 

Artichoke. 

OJf. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

, The  artichoke  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  very  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culi- 
nary purposes. 

The  leaves  arc  bitter,  and  afford  by  expression  a considerable 
quantity  of  juice,  which  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  been 
successfully  used  in  dropsy. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Ed. 

IVjlld  g.  773,  sp.  1.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  g.  194,  sp.  1.  Octan- 
dria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord. — VeprecuU. 

Mezereiim.  Land.  Mezereon.  Eub.J^ 

Mezereon,  spunge  olive. 

Off. — Radix,  ej usque  cortex.  The  bark  of  the  root. 

Mezereon  is  a shrub  which  grows  in  w'oody  situations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  from 
its  flowering  in  winter.  The  bark,  which  is  taken  from  the 
trunk,  larger  branches,  and  root,  is  thin,  striped,  reddish,  com- 
monly covered  with  a brown  cuticle,  has  no  smell,  and  when 
chewed,  excites  an  insupportable  sensation  of  burning  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.  When  applied  to  the  skin  in  its  recent  state, 
or  infused  in  vinegar,  it  raises  blisters. 

Medical  use. — ^The  root  was  long  used  in  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  for  venereal  complaints,  particularly  nodes  and  other 
symptoms  resisting  the  use  of  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root 
contains  most  acrimony,  though  some  prefer  the  woody  part. 
Mezereon  has  also  been  used  wdth  good  effects  in  tumours  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  not  venereal. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  that  it  acts  upon  the  urine,  sometimes  giving 
it  a filamentous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perspiration,  without 
diminishing  the  strength  remarkably  ; and  that  in  irritable  habits 
it  quickens  the  pulse,  and  Increases  the  heat  of  the  M'hole  body. 
But  Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Lock  hospital  asserts,  that  excepting  a 
case  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  a decoction  of  this  plant  confer- 
red tempori\ry  benefit,  he  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  me- 
dical virtues,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  disease. 
In  scrofula,  or  in  cutaneous  affections,  it  is  employed  chiefly  un- 
der the  form  of  decoction  ; but  it  has  also  been  used  in  powder; 
and  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting  and  purging,  it  must  be 
begun  in  grain-doses,  and  gradually  increased.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  mercury. 

The  berries  are  still  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  produce  fatal  effects  on  children,  who  have 
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b«?en  tempted  by  their  beauty  to  eat  them.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  sometimes  infused  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  more  pungent,,  and 
appear  stronger. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  D. 

sarsaparilliE  compositum.  L.  D. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  377,  sp.  1.  Bmith  Flor.  Brit.  g.  98,  sp.  1.  Pentane, 
dria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord. — Zolanaceee, 

Stramonium  officinale. 

Thorn-apple.  James-townweecL 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

The  thorn-apple  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  gra- 
dually diffusing  itself  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  now 
even  growing  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  m Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  ses- 
sile, large,  egg-shaped,  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented, 
of  a disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous  taste.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  a strong  narcotic  poison,  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death. 
Dr.  Barton  mentions  the  cases  of  two  British  soldiers  who  eat,  by 
mistake  for  the  Chenopodium  album  : one  became  furious  and  ran 
about  like  a madman,  and  the  other  died,  with  the  symptoms  of 
genuine  tetanus.  The  best  antidote  to  its  effects  is  said  to  be 
vinegar. 

Medical  use. — Dr.  Stork  first  tried  it  as  a remedy  in  mania  and 
melancholy  with  considerable  success.  Several  cases  of  the  same 
diseases  were  also  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the  direction  of 
different  Swedish  physicians.  Dr.  Barton  considers  it  to  be  2, 
medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  although,  with  others,  it  has 
frequently  failed,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and 
well  merits  a trial,  in  affections  often  incurable  by  other  means. 
It  has  also  been  employed,  and  sometimes  with  advantage,  in 
convulsive  and  epileptic  affections.  An  ointment  prepared  from 
the  leaves  has  been  said  to  give  ease  in  external  inflammations 
and  haemorrhoids.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been 
most  commonly  used,  but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greatest 
caution.  At  first,  a quarter  of  a grain  is  a sufficient  dose.  Dr. 
Barton  gives  it  in  powder,  beginning  with  doses  of  a few  grains, 
and  increasing  them  in  a few  days  to  15  or  20.  In  a case  in 
which  it  was  exhibited  to  the  exteni  of  30  grains,  it  dilated  the 
pupil  of  one  eye,  and  produced  paralysis  of  the  eyelids,  which 
was  removed  by  a blister ; and  the  bruised  leaves,  according  ta 
Plenk,  soften  hard  and  inflamed  tumours,  and  discuss  tumours 
in  the  breasts  of  nurses  from  indurated  milk. 

Hufdand  gave  it  in  the  form  of  ^ tincture,  prepared  of  two 
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ounces  of  the  seeds  in  four  ounces  of  wine  and  one  of  diluted 
alcohol,  in  diseases  of  the  mind. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA.  Ed. 

Willd.g.  530.  sp.  1.  Smith,  g.  128.  sp.  1.  Fentandria  Dt- 
gpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellat/e. 

Daiicus  sylvestris,  Lond.  Dub. 

Wild  Carrot. 

Off, — Semen.  The  seed. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is 
cultivated  in  great  quantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  seeds, 
especially  of  the  wild  variety,  have  a moderaicely  warm  pungent 
taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell.  They  are  carminative, 
and  are  said  to  be  diuretic.  The  roots,  especially  of  the  culti- 
vated variety,  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  are  therefore  highly  nutritious  and  emollient.  When 
beaten  to  a pulp,  they  form  an  excellent  application  to  carcino- 
matous and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  allaying  the  pain,  checking 
the  suppuration  and  fetid  smell,  and  softening  the  callous  edges. 


DELPHINIUM  ST  APHIS  AGRI  A.  . .r  , 

Willd.g.  1061.  13.  Polyandria  Tngyma-^^it.  ox(^.  Mul- 

tisiliqua. 

Staphisagria.  Lond.  Stavisagria.  Duh.\ 

Stavesacre. 


Off. — Semen.  The  seed. 

Stavesacre  is  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  seeds  are  usually  brought  from  Italy.  They  aie  large 
and  rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a blackish  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  or  whitish  within  •,  they  have  a 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a very  nauseous,  bitterish,  burning  taste. 

Newmann  got  from  480  parts,  45  alcoholic  extract,  besides  90 
of  fixed  oil,  which  separated  during  the  process,  and  afterwards 
44.  insipid  watery,  and  inversely  95  watery,  and  then  by  alcohol 

only  one,  besides  7 1 of  oil.  • * oe 

Stavesacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a 

cathartic  -,  but  it  operates  with  so  much  violence,  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  that  its  internal  use  has  been  for  some  time 
almost  laid  aside.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  external  applications  foi 
some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  destroying  lice  and 
other  insects  j insomuch,  that  from  this  virtue  it  has  received  its 
name  in  diflferent  languages. 


DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  „ 

Willd.  g.  893,  sp.  9.  Smith,  g.  209.  sp.  3.  Dccandria  D 

gynia, — Nat.  ord.  Caryophyllte. 
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CaryopJyJInm  ruhrum.  Loud.  Dub.% 

Clove  Gilly-flower.  Clove  pink  or  carnation. 

Off. — Flos.  The  flowers. 

This  species  of  dianthus  is  perennial,  and  is  a native  of  Italy, 
though  now  found  wild  in  the  walls  of  old  castles  in  England. 
By  cultivation,  its  varieties  have  increased  to  a very  great  num- 
ber, and  they  form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  gar- 
dens. Most  of  these  are  termed  Carnations ; but  the  variety 
which  is  officinal  surpasses  all  the  others  in  the  richness  of  its 
smell.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  being  of  an  uniform  deep 
crimson  colour,  and  having  the  edges  of  its  petals  entire,  not 
crenated  as  in  the  other  varieties.  It  is  now  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  instead  of  it  the  crimson  carnations 
are  commonly  used  to  give  the  colour  to  the  syrup,  while  for  its 
flavour  it  is  indebted  to  the  spice  clove.  Their  only  use  in 
pharmacy  is  to  give  a pleasant  flavour  and  beautiful  colour  to  an 
officinal  syrup. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Syrupus  dianthi  car)'ophyll.  E.  L. 

DIGI TALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  115o,  sp.  1.  Bidynamia  Angiospermta . — ^Nat.  ord. 
Solauacea. 

Digitalis.  Loud.  Dub.-\- 

Foxglove. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  very  comnvon  on  hedge- 
banks,  and  sides  of  hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soils,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance  has  gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-shaped,  soft, 
covered  with  hairs,  and  serrated.  They  have  a bitter,  very  nau- 
seous taste,  with  some  acrimony. 

Medical  use. — Its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  are, 

1 , To  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

2,  To  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  system. 

3,  To  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

4,  To  increase  the  discharge  by  urine. 

In  excessive  doses,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  dimness  of 
sight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convulsions,  collapse,  death. 
I'or  these  symptoms  the  best  remedies  are  cordials  and  stimulants. 

Internally,  digitalis  has  been  recommended, 

1 , In  inflammatory  diseases,  from  its  very  remarkable  power 
of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

2,  In  active  hsemorrhagies,  in  phthisis. 
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3,  Tn  some  spasmodic  affections,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma,  pal- 
pitation, &c. 

4,  In  mania  from  effusion  on  the  brain. 

5,  In  anasarcous  and  dropsical  effusions. 

6,  In  scrofulous  tumours. 

7,  jn  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  palpitation,  I have  seen  it 
alleviate  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 

Externally  it  has  been  applied  to  scrofulous  tumours. 

It  may  be  exhibited, 

J,  In  substance,  either  by  Itself,  or  conjoined  with  some 
aromatic,  or  made  into  pills  with  soap  or  gum  ammoniac. 
Withering  directs  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering 
stem  has  shot  up,  and  about  the  time  when  the  blossoms  are 
coming  forth.  He  rejects  the  leaf-stalk,  and  middle  rib  of  the 
leaves,  and  dries  the  remaining  part  either  in  the  sunshine  or 
before  the  fire.  In  this  state  they  are  easilv  reduced  to  a beau- 
tiful green  powder,  of  w’hich  w'e  may  give  at  first  one  gram 
twice  a-day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  it  act  upon  the 
kidneys,  stomach,  pulse,  and  bowels,  when  its  use  must  be  laid 

aside  or  suspended.  _ , i r , 

2,  In  infusion.  The  same  author  directs  a drachm  ot  the 

dried  leaves  to  be  infused  for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  an  ounce  of  any  spiritous  w^ater  to  be  added  to 
the  strained  liquor,  for  its  preservation  Half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  this  infusion  may  be  given  twice  a-day.  . , , 

3,  In  decoction.  Darwin  directs  that  four  ounces  of  the  fresh 
leaves  be  boiled  from  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  that  half 
an  ounce  of  the  strained  decoction  be  taken  every  two  hours,  for 

four  or  more  doses.  r , , ■ , , i 

4 In  tinctute.  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  coarsely 

powdered  into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol ; let  the  mixture 
stand  by  the  fire-side  twenty^four  hours,  frequently  shaking  the 
bottle  and  the  saturated  tincture,  as  Darw'in  calls  it,  must  thei 
be  separated  from  the  residuum  by  straining  or  decantation 
Twenty  drops  of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  tw'ice  or  thrice  a-day' 
The  Edinburgh  college  use  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  toon 
of  the  powder,  but  let  it  digest  seven  days. 

5,  The  expressed  juice  and  extract  are  not  proper  forms  o 

exhibiting  this  very  active  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  disposed  to  excite  looseness,  opium  ma: 
be  advantageously  conjoined  whth  it  •,  and  when  the  bow'els  m: 
tardy,  ialap  may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  without  interfenr. 
with  its  diuretic  effects.  During  its  operation  m this  wx 
the  patient  should  drink  very  freely.  Two  cases  of  phthis: 
are  related  by  Dr.  Gregg,  in  which  it  produced  a copia 

ptyalisro. 
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Officinal  Preparations. 

Infiisum  digitalis  purpurex.  E, 

Tinctura  digitalis  purpurere-  E.  D, 

Decoctum  digitalis  purpures.  D. 

DOLICHOS  PRURIENS.  Ed. 

AI array y g.  867.  sp.  11.  Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord* 
Papilionacea. 

Dolichos.  Dub.  ^ 

Cow-itch. 

' — Pubes  leguminis  rlgida,  setse  leguminum.  The  stiff 

hairs  which  cover  the  pods. 

The  dolichos  Is  a climbing  plant  growing  in  great  abundance 
in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  The  pods 
are  about  four  inches  long,  round,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  fin- 
ger. On  the  outside  they  are  thickly  beset  with  stiff  brown 
hairs,  vvhich,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  occasion  a most  intoler- 
able, itching. 

Med.  use. — ^The  ripe  pods  are  dipped  in  syrup,  which  is  again 
scraped  off  with  a knife.  When  the  syrup  is  rendered  by  the 
hairs  as  thick  as  honey,  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  acts  mechanically  as  an 
anthelmintic,  occasions  no  uneasiness  in  the  primse  vise,  and  may 
be  safely  taken,  from  a tea-spoonful  to  a table- spoonRil  in  the 
morning,  fasting.  The  worms  are  said  to  appear  with  the  second 
or  third  dose  ; and  by  means  of  a purge  in  some  cases,  the  stools 
have  consisted  entirely  of  worms. 

DORSTENIA  CONTRAJERVA.  Ed. 

Willd.g.  244, sp.  5.  Tetrandria  Alonogynta. — Nat.  OxA.Scabridre. 

Contrayerva.  Land. 

Contrayerva. 

Offi. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  In  South  America,  and 
some  of  the  Caribsean  islands. 

The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  of  a reddish  brown  colour  externally,  and  pule 
within : long,  rough,  slender  fibres  shoot  out  from  all  sides  of 
it ; and  are  generally  loaded  with  small  round  knots.  It  has  a 
peculiar  kind  of  aromatic  smell,  and  a somewhat  astringent, 
warm,  bitterish  taste,  with  a light  and  sw^eetish  kind  of  acri- 
mony, when  long  chewed : the  fibres  have  little  taste  or  smell  j 
the  tuberous  part,  therefore,  should  be  alone  chosen. 

This  root  contains  so  much  mucilage,  that  a decoction  of  it 
will  not  pass  through  the  filter.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts, 
190  watery  extract,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  7,  and  inverse- 
ly 102  alcoholic,  and  GO  watery.  I find  that  the  tincture  red- 
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and  has  no 


dens  infusion  of  lithmus,  is  precipitated  by  water, 

effect  on  the  salts  of  iron.  _ j j-  i. 

Medical  «j-^._Contrayerva  is  a gentle  stimulant  and  diapho- 
retic, and  is  sometimes  given  in  exanthematous  diseases,  typhus, 
and  dysentery.  Its  dose  is  about  half  a drachm. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pulvis  contrayervx  compositus.  L. 


ERYNGIUM  MARITIMUM. 

Willd.g.  518.  sp.  6.  Smith  g.  121.  sp.  1.  Pentandna  Monogy^ 
via. — Nat.  ord.  UmbellattE. 

Eryngium.  Land.  T)ub.\ 

Sea-eryngo.  Sea- holly. 

Of. — Radix-.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  some  of  our  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly shores.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  1 he, 
roots  are  slender  and  very  long ; of  a pleasant  sweetish  taste, 
which,  on  chewing  them  for  some  time,  is  followed  by  a ligh^ 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  also  been  celebrated  as  aphro- 
disiac ; their  virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to  admit  them  un- 
der the  head  of  medicines. 


EUGENIA  CARYOPH  YLL  AT  A.  Dub. 

Willd.  g.  972.  sp.  24.  Icosandria  Monogyma. — Nat.  ord.  tles- 

peridect. 


cltyophylliis  aromatictis.  Ed.  Caryophylla  aromaUca.  Dub. 


Caryophyllus  aroniatica.  Lond, 
The  clove  tree. 


(^.— Calyx  floris  germen,  et  oleum  ejus  volatile.  The  calyx 
flower-bud  and  its  essential  oil. 


This  is  a beautiful  tall  tree,  a native  of  the  Molucca  islands-, 
The  Dutch,  from  a desire  ®f  monopolizing  the  valuable  spice 
produced  by  it,  destroyed  all  the  trees  except  m Amboyna,, 
where  it  is^arefully  cultivated.  But  their  scheme  has  been 
frustrated,  and  the  clove  is  now  thriving  m the  isle  of  France, 
and  other  places.  Every  part  of  this  tree  is  highly  aromatic, 
especially  the  leaf-stalk.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds,  whicl 
•are  gathJred  in  October  and  November,  before  they  open,  and 
when  they  are  still  green,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having 

been  exposed  to  smoke  for  some  days. 

Cloves  have  somewhat  the  form  ot  a nail,  consisting  of  a g d- 
buhir  head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  loui 
leaves  of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded;  but  this  part  is 
iiig,  being  easily  broken  off;  and  a germen  situated  ^ 

romid,  bvu  somewhat  narrower  towards  tlic  bottom,  scarce  j . 
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Inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  another  thicker  calyx,  divided 
above  into  four  parts.  Their  colour  should  be  of  a deep  brown, 
their  smell  strong,  peculiar,  and  grateful  5 their  taste  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  permanent.  The  best  cloves  are  also  large,  heavy, 
brittle,  and  when  pressed  with  the  nail,  exude  a little  oil.  When 
light,  soft,  wrinkled,  dirty,  pale,  and  without  smell  or  taste,  they 
are  to  be  rejected. 

The  Dutch,  from  whom  we  have  this  spice,  frequently  mix  it 
with  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled.  These,  though 
in  time  they  regain  from  the  others  a considerable  share  both  of 
taste  and  smell,  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  weaker  flavour 
and  lighter  colour. 

Cloves  yield  by  distillation  with  water  about  one  seventh  of 
their  weight  of  volatile  oil ; 960  parts  also  gave  to  Neumann  380 
of  a nauseous,  somewhat  astringent,  watery  extract.  The  same 
quantity  gave  only  300  of  excessively  fiery  alcoholic  extract. 
Wlien  the  alcoholic  extract  is  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,  the  oil  that  arises  proves  mild,  and  the  r*e- 
sin  that  remains  insipid.  Its  pungency  therefore  seems  to  depend 
on  the  combination  of  these  principles.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves 
is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  but 
it  is  greatly  adulterated,  both  with  fixed  oils  and  resin  of  cloves; 
for  the  genuine  oil  when  recently  distilled,  is  comparatively  quite 
mild,  and  colourless,  although  it  gradually  acquires  a yellow  co- 
lour. It  is  heavier  tlian  water,  and  rises  in  distillation  with 
some  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  use  a very  low  headed 
still,  and  to  return  the  distilled  water  several  times  upon  the 
residuum. 

Medical  use. — Cloves,  considered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot 
stimulating  aromatics,  and  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
general  virtues  of  substances  of  this  class. 

Ojfficmal  Preparations. 

Confectio  aromatica.  L. 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 

scammonii,  L.  D. 

Pilulns  aloes  cum  cOlocynthide.  E.  D. 

Spiritus  ammonisE  compositus.  L. 

— lavandulas  compositus.  L.  E.  B. 

FERRUM. 

Iron. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  metals.  It  seems  even  to  be 
a constituent  of  organic  substances,  and  is  the  only  metal  which, 
when  taken  into  the  body,  exerts  no  deleterious  action  upon  it. 
The  numerous  ores  of  it  which  are  found  In  every  part  of  the 
globe,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  genera. 

1,  Native  iron.  Immense  isolated  masses  of  this  have  been 
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found  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America.  Their  origin  is  still 
perfectly  problematical. 

2,  Carburetted  iron.  Plumbago. 

3,  Sulphuretted  iron.  Pyrites. 

4,  Oxidized  iron. 

a,  Protoxide.  Magnetic  iron  ore  ; colour  black  or  grey. 
Peroxide.  Not  magnetic  ; colour  red  or  brown. 

c,  Carbonated. 

d,  Arseniated. 

e,  Tungstatcd. 

The  properties  of  iron,  when  obtained  from  any  of  these  ores 
bv  the  usual  processes  of  fusion,  &c.  have  been  already  described. 
As  its  mechan.cal  division  is  extremely  diihcult,  it  is  directed 
to  be  kept  in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  filings  or  wire,  and  the 
scales  of  black  oxide,  which  are  found  around  the  smith’s  anvil. 
Soft  malleable  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  tor  internal  use,  as  steel 
and  cast-iron  always  contain  impurities,  and  often  arsenic. 

Iron  is  prescribed, 

I,  In  its  metallic  state.  Limatura  ferri. 

II,  Oxidized. 

a.  Protoxide.  Squama  ferri.  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum. 

' 1,  Super-carbonated,  as  in  the  chalybeate  mineral  wa- 
ters. 

2,  Sulphatcd.  Sulphas  ferri. 

3,  Combined  with  tartrate  of  potass.  Tart ris  fern  d 

qjotassa. 

h.  Peroxide.  Ferri  oxidum  rubi  urn. 

1,  Carbonated.  Larbouis ferri. 

2,  Muriated.  Ahirias ferri. 

3,  Combined  with  muriate  of  ammonia.  Murias  am- 

monia et  ferri. 

4,  Sub-sulphated.  Sufhas  ferri  exsiccatus._ 

5,  Acetated.  Acetis ferri. 

FeuRUM.  Lond.  Dub..\-  Ferri  limahtra..  Ed. 

Iron.  Iron-filings.  Iron-wire. 

Medical  The  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  several 
preparations  of  it,  are,  to  constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the. 
circulation,  to  promote  the  deficient  secretions  m the  remoter 
fiarts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repress  inordinate  discharges  inta 
{he  intestinal  tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates,  the  pulse  is  very 
sensibly  raised  ; the  colour  of  the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes 
to  a florid  red  5 the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increased.  Fetid  eructations,  and  black  coloured  fxces,  are  marks 

of  their  taking  due  effect.  ^ c j 1, 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  iron  produces  headach,. 
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anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  causes  htemorrhagies,  or  even 
vomiting,  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  spasms  and  pains  of  the 
bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and  relaxation. 

1,  In  passive  hxmorrhagies. 

2,  In  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis. 

3,  In  most  of  the  cachexix,  and  it  has  been  lately  recom- 

mended as  specific  in  cancer. 

4,  In  general  debility  produced  by  disease,  or  excessive  hae- 

morrhage. 

Where  either  a preternatural  discharge,  or  suppression  of  na- 
tural secretions,  proceed  from  a languor  and  sluggishness  of  the 
fluids,  and  weakness  of  the  solids,  this  metal,  by  increasing  the 
motion  of  the  former,  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will  sup- 
press the  flux,  or  remove  the  suppression  ; but  where  the  circu- 
lation is  already  too  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  stricture  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels,  iron, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  distempers. 

Iron  probably  has  no  action  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  unless  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  us  oxidizement,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetW  eruc- 
tations are  considered  as  a proof  of  the  medicine  having  taken 
effect.  It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  state  of  filings, 
which  may  be  given  in  doees  'of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  either 
in  the  form  of  powder,  with  some  aromatic,  or  made  into  an 
electuary  or  bolus  of  pills  with  any  bitter  extract.  Iron-wire  is 
to  be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  bpth  because  it 
is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  because  it  is  always  made  of 
the  purest  iron. 

Officinal  Preparalions. 

Ferri  acetitis,  tinctura.  D. 

limatura  purificata.  E. 

et  ammoniac,  murias.  E.  L.  D. 

carbon  as.  E.  L.  D. 

muriatis,  tinctura.  D. 

sulphas.  £.  /^.  D. 

vinum.  E.  D. 

Ferrum  tartarisatum.  L. 

Hydrargyrum  puriffcatura.  L.  E.  > 

Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum^  Ed^  Squanije  oxydi  ferri.  jD.+ 

The  scales  of  iron.  The  scales  of  the  oxide. 

When  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  smith’s  forge,  to  rem 
der  it  more  malleable,  its  surface  becomes  oxidized  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  air  ; and  as  the  oxide  formed  does  not 
adhere  to  the  iron,  it  is  easily  separated  by  percussion  on  the  an- 
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vll,  and  flies  ofF  in  the  state  of  sparks,  which,  when  cooling,  con- 
stitute the  scales  of  iron.  In  these  the  iron  is  oxidized  to  that 
degree  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  acids,  without  the  production  of 
hydrogen  gas  j therefore,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  do 
not  produce  the  distention  and  flatulence  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  the  filings. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purificatum.  E. 

Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.  E. 

Sulphas  Ferri.  Sulfas  ferri.  Dub- 

Sulphate  of  iron.  Green  vitriol.  Copperas. 

Tpie  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  spontaneous  oxidizement  of  sulphuretted  iron,  and  subsequent 
lixiviation  and  crystallization.  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  con- 
tains zinc  or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  separated  by  adding 
some  metallic  iron  to  the  solution  5 but  we  have  no  means  of  se- 
parating the  zinc  ; therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a state  of 
purity,  we  must  prepare  it  by  dissolving  iron  in  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Its  crystals  are  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  a 
fine  green  colour.  They  are  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  less  than  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  They  are  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

They  are  composed  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron,  28  7 hydro-oxide  of  iron. 

Water  of  composition,  b ^ ^ 

2G  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  crystallization. 
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Green  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  all  the  earths  and  ai* 
kalies,  and  by  those  salts  whose  base  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  especially  when  in  solution,  and  by  all  substances  which 
part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  1 he  oxide  of  iron  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  passes  to  the  state  of  red  oxide,  which  forms  a led  sul- 
phate, possesLiiig  properties  very  different  from  those  of  the  green 
sulphate. 

Taken  internally,  the  green  sulphate  is  apt  to  excite  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  spasms  in  the  bow’els  ; and  in  large  doses  it 
causes  vomiting.  In  small  doses,  however,  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  it  is  sometimes  given  as  a tonic,  astringent,  or  anthe^r 
mintic. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cavbonas  ferri  praecipitatus  E.  D. 

Pulvis  alocticus  cum  ferro.  L. 

Aciclum  acetosum  forte.  E. 

Sulphas  ferri  exsiccatus.  E.  D, 
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FERULA  ASSA  FCETIDA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  539,  sp-  11.  Pentandria  Digynia Nat.  ord.  TJm- 

hellata. 

Asa  foetida.  Land.  Pub. 

Assa  fcetkla. 

C^. — Gummi-resina.  The  gum-resin. 

The  plant  which  furnishes  assa  fcetida  is  perennial,  and  a na- 
tive of  Persi-}.  It  has,  however,  born  fertile  seeds  in  the  open 
air  in  the  Botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum-resin  is 
procured  from  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  least  four  years 
old.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  stalk  is  twisted  oil', 
and  the  earth  removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots. 
The  top  of  the  root  is  sometime  afterwards  cut  off  transversely; 
and  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  the  juice  which  was  exuded  is 
scraped  off,  and  a second  transverse  section  is  made.  This  oper- 
ation is  repeated  until  the  root  be  entirely  exhausted  of  juice. 
After  being  scraped  off,  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden. 

It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  composed  of  vari- 
ous little  shining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a whitish 
colour,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a violet  hue.  Those  masses 
are  accounted  the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a pale  reddish  colour, 
and  variegated  with  a great  number  of  elegant  white  .tears. 

This  drug  has  a strong  fetid  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  gar- 
lic •,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  taste.  It  loses  some  of  its  smell 
and  strength  by  keeping,  a circumstance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  its  exhibition. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts,  1350  alcoholic  extract,  and 
afterwards  190  watery  ; and  inversely,  550  watery.  The  smell 
resides  entirely  in  an  essential  oil,  which  rises  in  distillation  both 
w ith  alcohol  and  water.  Neumann  got  more  than  60  from  1920 
grains. 

Medical  use It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  gums, 

and  is  a most  valuable  remedy.  It  acts  as  a stimulant,  antispas- 
modic,  expectorant,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic.  Its  action 
is  quick  and  penetrating. 

It  is  often  serviceable, 

1,  In  croup. 

2,  In  dyspepsia,  amenorrhoea,  and  chlorosis. 

3,  In  asthma,  dyspnoea,  and  hysteria. 

4,  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

It  is  exhibited, 

i.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  pills ; in  doses  of  from  five 
to  twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter 
extracts  or  purgatives. 
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2,  Dissolved  in  some  simple  distilled  water. 

3,  Dissolved  in  alcohol. 

4,  In  the  form  of  clyster,  to  the  extent  of  about  tw® 
drachms. 

OJicmal  Preparations, 

Assa  fcetida  purificata.  L. 

Emplastrum  assse  foetidae.  L. 

Lac  assa  foetids.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  assse  foetidae  compOsSitae.  E. 

aloes  cum  assa  foetida.  E, 

galbani  compositae.  L. 

Spiritus  ammoniae  ioetidus  E L.  D. 

Tinctura  assse  fcetidse.  E,  L.  IJ, 

— — ——  castorei  composita.  E, 

FICUS  CARICA.  Ed. 

Murray^  g.  1168,  sj)  1.  Polygamia  Triaecia. — Nat.  ord.  Scd- 
hrtda. 

Car  tea.  Loud.  Dub. 

The  fig  tree. 

Ojf. — Fructus.  The  fruit. 

T.tis  tree  is  probably  a native  of  Asia,  but  grows  plentifully  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  fresh  fruit  is  very  pulpy,  but  when 
dried  is  easily  preserved.  To  this  country  figs  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Levant.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  su- 
gar and  mucibge,  and  are  therefore  demulcent.  They  also  form 
a very  convenient  suppurating  cataplasm,  either  roasted  or  boil- 
ed, and  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  to  parts  where  other  ca- 
taplasms cannot  easily  be  kept  applied. 

OjjianuL  Preparations. 

Decoctum  hordei  compositum.  L,  D. 

Electuarium  sennae.  E.  L. 

FRAXINUS  ORNUS.  Ed.  Land.  Dub. 

Murray.^  g.  1160,  sp.  2.  Polygamia  Dioecia. — Nat.  ord.  .As- 
■eprbidea. 

Manna-ash. 

Off. — Succus  concretus  Manna  dictus.  The  concrete  juice. 
Manna. 

Manna  is  obtained  from  other  species  of  fraxinus  besides  the 
ornus,  and  especially  from  the  rotundifolia.  It  is  principally  col- 
lected in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  In  the  warmest  season 
of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a clear 
juice  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  these  trees,  which, 
when  naturally  concreted  on  the  plants  and  scraped  off,  is  called 
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Manna  in  the  tear ; but  if  allowed  to  exude  on  straws,  or  chips 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  tree,  it  is  called  Canulated  or  flaky 
manna.  The  common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got  by  incisions  made 
after  the  spontaneous  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in  larger  masses, 
and  of  a redder  colour.  The  best  Calabrian  manna  is  in  ob- 
long, light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a wTitish  or  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  somewhat  transparent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moist, 
unctuous,  and  dark- coloured.  Manna  appears  often  to  be  form- 
ed and  deposited  by  Insects.  Manna  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
counterfeited  by  a composition  of  sugar  and  honey,  mixed  with 
a little  scammony  : there  is  also  a factitious  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry,  said  to  be  composed  of  sugar,  manna,  and  some 
purgative  ingredient,  boiled  to  a proper  consistence.  This  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  weight,  solidity,  and  transparent  white- 
ness, and  by  its  taste,  which  is  different  from  that  of  manna. 

According  to  Neumann,  manna  dissolves  in  alcohol.  On  set- 
ting the  solution  in  a digesting  heat,  it  gradually  deposites  5-8ths 
of  the  manna,  of  a fine  white  colour,  fight,  spongy,  and  in  some 
degree  crystalline,  melting  instantly  upon  the  tongue,  and  im- 
pressing an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  without  any  of  the  nauseous- 
ness of  the  manna.  By  further  evaporation  l-4th  more  is  ob- 
tained similar  to  manna  j and  on  continuing  the  evapora- 
tion, a thick  extract  is  formed,  of  the  consistence  of  a balsam, 
which  can  scarcely  be  fully  exsiccated,  but  continues  moist, 
and  resembles  civet  grown  brown  by  age.  This  extract,  which 
is  about  one  eighth,  contains  all  the  nauseous  matter  of  the 
manna.  The  experiments  which  I have  made  verify  these  ob- 
servations. The  quantity  of  matter  which  a hot  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  manna  deposits  on  cooling  is  various  : a saturated  so- 
lution concretes  into  a perfectly  dry,  white,  spongy,  crystallized 
mass.  When  much  less  concentrated,  it  deposits  a congeries 
of  most  beautiful  snow  white  acicular  crystals.  A saturated 
solution  in  boiling  water  also  forms  a solid  crystallized  mass  on 
cooling.  Fourcroy  says,  that  wTen  a solution  of  manna  is  cla- 
rified with  w’hites  of  eggs,  and  sufficiently  concentrated,  crystals 
of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  it.  But  with  Dr,  Thomson  the 
experiment  did  not  succeed  : its  crystals  were  always  acicular, 
and  more  difficultly  formed. 

Medical  use — Manna  is  a mild  agreeable  laxative,  and  ilRay  be 
given  with  safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women  : neverthe- 
less, in  some  particular  constitutions,  it  acts  very  unpleasantly, 
producing  flatulency,  and  distension  of  the  viscera  : these  incon- 
veniencies  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  any  grateful 
warm  aromatic.  Manna  operates  so  weakly  as  not  to  produce 
the  full  effect  of  a cathartic,  unless  taken  in  large  doses ; and 
hence  it  is  rarely  given  with  this  intention  by  itself.  It 
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may  be  commodiously  dissolved  in  the  purging  mineral  waters, 
or  joined  with  the  cathartic  salts,  senna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  manna:.  1). 

Electuarium  cassiae  fistulae.  E.  L. 

Enema  catharticum.  D. 

FUCUS  VESICULOSUS. 

Murray y g.  1205,  sy.  8 — Nat.  ord. 

Qtcercus  marina^  fructihus  prresentibus.  D.X 

y.ellow  bladder  wrack. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  sea-weeds  found  on  our 
shores.  Its  value  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  is  well  known. 
In  medicine  it  is  little  used  ; but  the  charcoal  obtained  by  burn- 
ing it  in  close  vessels  has  in  seme  places  got  the  name  of  ^thiops 
vegetabilis.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a compound  of  charcoal 
and  .carbonate  of  soda. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pulvis  qiiercus  marinse.  D. 

GENTIANA  LUTEA.  Ed. 

^Willd.  g.  512,  sp.\.  Pentandria  hig^ma.—^i!L.  ord.  Rotaces. 

Gentiana.  Eond.  Dub. 

^Gentian. 

OJf. — Radix.  The  root. 

Gentian  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  upon  the  Alps, 
"Pyrennees,  Appenines,  and  other  mountainous  situations  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe. 

The  roots  are  long,  thick,  externally  of  a brown  colour,  and 
wrinkled  : internally  spongy,  and  of  a yellow  colour,  without 
any  remarkable  smell,  but  surpassing  in  bitterness  all  other  Eu- 
ropean vegetables.  Alcohol  dissolves  only  the  bitter  extractive, 
water  both  the  extractive  and  mucilage. 

Neumann  got  from  960  grains  390  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
.210  insipid  watery  e.\ tract;  and  inversely,  510  watery,  and 

only  20  alcoholic.  _ _ , 

Medical  use. — Gentian  possesses  the  general  virtues  of  bitters 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of  astringency.  On 
dead  animal  matter  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  Taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  proves  a powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  it  evacuates 
the  intestines.  It  is  useful  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  in  gene- 
ral debility,  and  in  gout.  Combined  with  astringents,  it  cures 
intermittents.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers. 

Ojficinal  Preparations. 

Extract!’ m gentianre  lutese.  E.  L.  D. 

Infusum  gentiana:  conipositum.  E.  L.  D, 
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Tinctura  gentianae  composita.  E.  L, 

• rhei  cum  gentiana.  E. 

Vinum  gentianae  compositum.  E. 

GEOFFR^A  INERMIS.  Ed. 

Diadt'lphia  Decandr  'ia. — Nat.  ord,  Papilionace£. 

Geoff  rasa.  Dub.J^ 

Cabbage-tree. 

Off. — Cortex.  Tire  bark. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  savannahs 
of  Jamaica,  is  of  a grey  colour  externally,  but  black  and  fur- 
rowed on  the  inside.  The  powder  looks  like  ja'lap,  but  is  nbt 
so  heavy.  It  has  a mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  and  a dis- 
agreeable srnell. 

Medical  use. — Its  medical  effects  are  much  greater  than  its 
sensible  qualities  would  lead  us  to  expect.  When  properly  ex- 
hibited, it  operates  as  a powerful  anthelmintic,  especially  in  cases 
of  lumbrici.  It  is  given  in  form  of  powder,  decoction,  syrup, 
and  extract,  but  should  always  be  given  in  small  doses.  The 
decoction  is  preferred  •,  and  is  made  by  slowly  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  fresh  dried  bark  in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  assume  the 
colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  sweetened  is  the  syrup  ; evapo- 
rated it  forms  an  extract.  It  commonly  produces  some  sick- 
ness and  purging  ; sometimes  violent  effects,  as  vomiting,  deli- 
rium, and  fever.  These  last  are  said  to  be  owing  to  an  over 
dose,  or  to  drinking  cold  w^ater ; and  are  relieved  by  the  use  of 
warm  water,  castor  oil,  or  a vegetable  acid. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Decoctum  geoffr^ns  inermis.  E. 

GEUM  URBANUM.  Dub.t 

Wtlld.g.  1002,  sp.  3.  Smith,  g.  237,  sp.  1.  Icosandria  Polngpnisc. 
Nat.  ord.  Senticoue. 

Common  avens.  Herb  Bennet. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Avens  is  a common  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  shad^F 
uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  from  May  to  August.  Tlie  roof 
is  fibrous,  externally  of  a dark  red  colour,  Internally  wliite,'  and 
has  the  flavour  of  cloves,  with  a bitterish  astringent  taste.  Its  vir- 
tucs  arc  said  to  be  increased  by  cultivation,  and  the  large  roots 
are  preferred  to  the  smaller  fibres.  It  must  be  dug  up  in  spring, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  for  the  smell  is  then  strongest : 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  perceived  when  it  flowers.  It  must  be 
dried  in  the  air,  but  not  wdth  a strong  heat,  as  its  flavour  W'ould 
be  dissipated,  and  its  virtues  diminished.  It  tinges  both  water 
and  alcohol  red.  Half  an  ounce  yielded  30  grains- of  rcsincus. 
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and  20  of  gummy  extract ; the  former  had  the  smell  of  the 
root,  the  latter  was  without  smell,  and  merely  astringent.  Wa- 
ter distilled  from  it  has  a pleasant  flavour,  and  carries  over  a 
little  thickish  essential  oil. 

Medical  use Avens  is  an  old  febrifuge,  mentioned  byRay,  but 

again  brought  into  notice  by  Buckhave.  It  is  recommended  as 
a substitute  for  cinchona,  in  intermittent  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
chronic  diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colic,  affections  of  the  primae  viee, 
asthmatic  symptoms,  and  cases  of  debility.  Half  a drachm  or 
a drachm  of  the  powder  may  be  given  four  times  a-day,  simply, 
or  made  up  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  rhubarb.  Two 
table  spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  may  be  given  every  hour  ; or  a 
table  spoonful  of  a tincture,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root 
to  a pound  of  alcohol,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  As  an  indi- 
genous remedy  it  deserves  notice. 


GLYCYRRHIZA  GLABRA.  Ed. 
Murray,  g.  882,  sp.  2.  Diadelphia 
PapilionacecE. 

Glycyrrhiza.  Land.  Dub. 

Liquorice. 


Decandria — Nat.  ord. 


Off. — Radix,  extractum.  The  root  and  the  extract. 

Liquorice  is  a perennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  the  roots,  which  are  raised  for  medical  purposes  in 
considerable  quantities  in  England,  are  prefeiTed  to  those  im- 
ported from  abroad,  which  are  very  frequently  mouldy  and 
spoiled.  The  roots  are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible, 
fibrous,  externally  of  a brown  colour,  internally  yellow,  and, 
when  fresh,  juicy  Their  taste  is  very  sweet,  combined  with  a 
slight  degree  of  bitter,  when  long  kept  in  the  mouth.  They 
are  prepared  for  use  by  peeling  them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres 
and  decayed  parts.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  a very 
dry  place,  as  they  are  extremely  apt  to  spoil. 

The  powder  of  liquorice  usually  sold  is  often  mingled  with 
flour,  and  perhaps  also  with  substances  not  so  wholesome.  The 
best  sort  is  of  a brownish  yellow  colour  the  fine  pale  yellow 
being  generally  sophisticated,  and  it  is  of  a very  rich  sweet 
taste,  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  fresh  root. 

Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  dried  liquorice,  300  alcoholic 
extract,  and  afterwards  210  watery  •,  and  inversely,  540  watery, 
and  only  30  alcoholic.  The  original  alcoholic  extract  is  tlie 
sweetest. 

Medical  use. — Its  predominant  constituents  being  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter,  its  only  action  is  that  of  a mild  de- 
mulcent, and  as  such  it  is  frequently  used  in  catarrh,  and  in 
some  stomach  complaints,  which  seem  to  arise  from  a deficiency 
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«f  the  natural  mucus,  ■which  should  defend  the  stomach  against 
the  acrimony  of  the  food,  and  the  fluids  secreted  into  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  substance,  but 
more  frequently  in  infusion  or  decoction. 

OjficinnI  Preparations. 

Extractum  glycyrrhizae  glabrx.  E.  L.  D. 

Aqaa  calcis  composita.  D. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  E. 

guaiaci  compositum.  E. 

hordei  compositum.  L D. 

sarsaparilla;  compositum.  L.  D. 

Electuarium  cassias  sennas.  E.  L. 

Pilulx  e styrace.  D. 

hydiarg-yri.  L.  D. 

Tinctura  rhabarbari  composita.  L.  D. 

Trochisci  amyii.  L. 

Extractum  Glycyrrhiz^  GLASRiE,.  Ed. 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

As  this  extract  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  com- 
monly imported  from  other  countries,  the  Edinburgh  college 
have  inserted  it  in  their  list  of  materia  medica.  It  is  imported  in 
cylindrical  rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  should  be  perfect- 
ly black,  brittle  when  cold,  and  break  with  a smooth  and  glassy 
fracture,  have  a sweet  taste,  without  empyreuma,  and  be  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water.  It  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  roots  by 
expression,  decoction,  and  inspissation. 

The  best  foreign  extract  of  liquorice  is  prepared  in  Catalonia, 
but  it  is  not  so  pure  or  so  agreeable  as  the  refined  liquorice  sold 
in  the  shops,  in  small  cylindrical  pieces,  not  thicker  than  a goose- 
quill. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  of  Spanish  extract  460  watery 
extract,  and  the  residuum  was  not  affected  by  alcohol ; and  in- 
versely, he  got  280  alcoholic,  and  180  watery  extract.  In  this 
last  case  the  alcoholic  extract  contained  all  the  sweetness,  the 
watery  having  scarcely  any  taste.  From  the  similarity  of  their 
taste,  and  its  not  being  crystallizable.  Dr.  Thomson  has  referred 
its  saccharine  matter  to  his  new  genus  sarcocoll. 

The  extract  possesses  the  same  properties  with  the  root,  and 
is  used  for  the  formation  of  several  kinds  of  troches. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhizas  glabrse.  E.  L. 

cum  opio.  E. 

Tinctura  aloes.  E.  L.  D. 

GRATIOLA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  49,  sjp.  1.  Decattdri§  Monogynia.—'^Tit.,  ord.  Per- 
sonate. 

Grntiola.  Land. 

Hedge-hyssop. 
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■ Off. — Hcriia.  The  plant. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  marshy  situations  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  is  gathered  for  use  when  in  flower.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a very  bitter,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  a drastic  purgative  and  emetic,  and  a very  powerful  anthel- 
mintic, but  its  use  requires  caution.  In  substance  it  may  be 
given  to  the  extent  of  half  a drachm,  and  in  infusion  to  three 
drachms. 

GUAIACUM  OFFICINALE.  Ed. 

Wind.  g.  819,  sp.  2.  Decatidrid  Monogtjnia. — Nat.  ord.  Grui- 
nales. 

Guaiaenm.  Land.  Dub. 

Guaiac. 

Off. — Lignum,  cortex,  rcsiha.  The  wood,  bark,  and  resin. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  grows  to  a 
middling  size.  The  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  hard,  re- 
sinous, and  of  a greenish  black  colour.  Its  taste  is  bitterish, 
and  when  kindled  it  gives  out  a pleasant  smell.  It  is  brought 
cither  In  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  a pale  yel- 
low alburnum,  or  already  rasped,  when  by  division  its  colour 
appears  greenish  brown,  or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an 
ash-grey,  or  blackish  colour,  and  apparently  composed  of  seve- 
ral laminae.  It  is  less  resinous  than  the  wood.  Neumann  got 
from  7680  parts  of  the  wood  1680  alcoholic,  and  ‘280  watery 
extract  •,  and  inversely,  7-10  watery,  and  960  alcoholic.  Irom 
8 8 10  of  the  bark  he  got  560  alcoholic,  and  320  watery  j and 
inversely,  620  watery,  and  2-10  alcoholic.  'Fhe  resin  exudes 
spontaneously  in  tears,  but  is  principally  obtained  by  sawing  the 
wood  into  billets  about  three  feet  long,  which  are  then  bored 
with  an  augre  longitudinally.  One  end  of  these  is  laid  upon  a 
a fire,  so  that  a calabash  may  receive  the  melted  resin,  which 
runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood  burns.  It  may  be  also  ob- 
tained bv  boiling  the  chips  or  sawings  of  the  wood  in  water 
and  muriate  of  soda.  The  resin  swims  at  the  top,  and  may  be 
skimmed  otT. 

Guaiac  has  a brownish  yellow  colour  externally;  when  held 
against  the  light  is  transparent,  breaks  with  an  uniform  smooth 
shining  fracture,  of  a bluish-green  colour,  is  pulverizable,  and 
tire  powder  has  a white  colour,  gradually  becoming  bluish-green, 
is  fusible  in  a moderate  heat,  but  not  softened  by  the  heat  of 
tire  fingers,  without  proper  smell  or  taste,  but  w'hen  thrown  on 
hot  coals  diflusing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  swnrllowed  in 
a state  of  minute  division,  causing  an  insuflerable  burning  and 
prickling  in  the  throat.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.23.  Neuman^ 
got  trom  180  parts,  fOO  alcoholic,  and  only  10  watery  extract; 
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and  inversely,  80  watery,  and  280  alcoholic.  Mr.  Brande  has 
more  lately  investigated  this  substance  with  much  care.  Digest- 
ed with  water,  about  one  tenth  of  it  is  dissolved,  the  water 
acquiring  a.  sweetish  taste  and  greenish-brown  colour.  The  li- 
quid, when,  evaporated,  leaves  a brown  substance,  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  muriates  of  alumina  and  tin.  Alcohol  readily 
forms  with  guaiac  a deep  brown-coloured  solution,  rendered 
milky  by  water,  and  precipitated  pale  green  by  the  muriatic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  brown  by  the  nitric,  and  pale  blue  by  the  oxymu- 
riatic,  but  not  by  the  acetic  acid  or  alkalies.  The  solution  in  ether 
exhibits  nearly  the  same  properties.  Guaiac  is  soluble  in  about 
15  parts  of  solution  of  potass,  and  in  38  of  ammonia  ; and  the 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  nitric,  muriatic  and  diluted  swl- 
phurlc  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid.  On  being  burnt,  it  leaves  a large 
proportion  of  charcoal.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  discovered  a curious 
property  of  guaiac.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  acquires  a 
green  colour.  This  edect  is  produced  in  the  greatest  degree  by 
the  most  refrangible  rays.  In  the  least  refrangible  rays  it  is  dis- 
oxydlzed,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  restored.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  by  hot  metal.  According  to  this  analysis,  it  differs 
from  the  resins  in  the  changes  of  colour  produced  on  it  by  air 
and  light,  and  the  action  of  the  acids,  in  not  forming  tannin 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  large  proportion  of 
charcoal  it  affords  when  burnt.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
colophony  or  common  resin ; but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected, 
by  the  smell  of  turpentine  which  it  emits  when  thrown  on  live 
coals. 

Medical  use. — Taken  internally,  guaiac  commonly  excites  a 
sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  a dryness  of  the  mouth, 
with  thirst.  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the 
circulation.  If  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphore- 
sis -,  if  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  an  increased  flow  of  urine. 
In  large  doses  it  is  purgative. 

Guaiac  is  a useful  remedy, 

1,  In  rheumatism  and  gout. 

2,  In  certain  venereal  symptoms  ; as  in  foul  Indolent  ul- 

cers, and  a thickened  state  of  the  ligaments  or  pe- 
riosteum, remaining  after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a 
mercurial  course.  Guaiac  will  also  suspend  the  pro- 
gress of  some  of  the  secondary  symptoms  ; but  it  is 
totally  incapable  of  eradicating  the  disease. 

3,  In  cutaneous  diseases. 

^ I,  In  ozaena,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the  membranes 
and  ligaments. 
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The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction.  From  the  resin- 
ous nature  of  the  active  constituent  of  this  substance,  this  can- 
not be  a very  active  preparation,  as  the  menstruum  is  totally  in- 
capable of  dissolving,  though  it  may  suspend  a little  of  the  re- 
sin, The  decoction  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  cupfuls  in 
the  course  of  a day. 

The  resin  may  be  exhibited, 

1,  In  substance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in 

water  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  In  this  way  from 
To  to  30  grains  of  the  resin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

2,  In  solution  ; in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the 

tincture,  with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a sudorific  dose 
for  an  adult,  if  he  attend  to  keeping  himself  warm. 

3,  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  guaiaci  officinalis.  E.  D. 

ammoniata.  E.  L.  D. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  compositum.  E. 

Pilulae  guaiaci  cum  aloe.  D. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guaiaco.  L. 

Aqua  calcis  composita.  D. 

Decoctum  sarsaparillae  compositum.  L.  D. 

H^MATOXYLON  CAMPECHIANUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  830,  sp.  10.  Dccandria  Motiogpma — Nat.  ord.  La~ 
mentacetz. 

Hizmatoxylum,  Lond.  Dub- 

Logwood. 

Off. — Lignum,  vulgo  Lignum  Campechense.  The  wood. 

This  tree  was  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and 
of  a dark  red  colour.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  with  a slight  degree 
of  astringency.  It  forms  a precipitate  with  solusion  of  gelatine, 
very  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  gelatine,  and  with  sulphate  of 
iron  it  strikes  a brighter  blue  than  any  other  astringent  I have 
tri^d.  It  is  used  principally  as  a dye-wood,  but  also  with  con- 
siderable advantage  in  medicine. 

Its  extract  is  sweet  and  slightly  astringent  j and  is  therefore 
useful  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  chronic  dysentery. 

HELLEBORUS. 

Willd.  g.  1089.  Smith,  g.  256.  Polpandria  Polygpnia. — Nat. 
ord.  Multisiliquje. 

Sp.  2.  Willd.  IIelleborus  Niger.  Ed.  Lond.  Dt/b.^ — 
lampodium. 
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Black  hellebore. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Austria,  and  on  the  Pyrennees  and  Appenines.  The 
earliness  of  its  flowers,  which  sometimes  appear  in  December, 
has  gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens. 

The  roots  consist  of  a black  furrowed  roundish  head,  about 
the  size  of  a nutmeg,  from  which  short  articulated  branches 
arise,  sending  out  numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a straw,  from  a span  to  a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on 
the  outside,  white  or  yellowish  white  within,  and  of  an  acrid, 
nauseous,  and  bitterish  taste,  exciting  a sense  of  heat  and  numb- 
ness in  the  tongue,  and  of  a nauseous  acrid  smell.  These  fibres 
only  are  used  in  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  arc 
rejected.  For  the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of 
the  Adonis  vernalis,  Trollius  Europaeus,  Actaea  spicata,  Astran- 
tia  major,  Helleboris  viridis  foetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Aco- 
nltum  neornontanum,  are  often  substituted.  The  last  is  a most 
virulent  poison,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  roots  being  fu- 
siform, or  nearly  globular,  sending  out  numerous  very  brittle 
fibres,  of  a greyish  black  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as  a man’s 
finger,  and  repeatedly  divided.  But  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
mistakes,  is  by  the  apothecary  cultivating  the  plant  itself  in  his 
own  garden. 

Neumann  got  from  2880  grains  380  alcoholic,  and  181  wa- 
tery extract ; and  inversely,  362  watery  and  181  alcoholic.  Its 
active -constituent  seems  to  be  of  a volatile  nature  ; for  it  loses 
its  virtues  by  keeping,  and  water  distilled  from  it  has  an  acrid 
taste. 

Medical  use. — It)  large  doses,  hellebore  is  a drastic  purgative  j 
in  smaller  doses,  it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  as  a purgative  in  cases  of  mania,  melancholy,  coma, 
dropsy,  worms,  and  psora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  But  its  use 
requires  very  great  caution,  for  its  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and 
affected  by  many  circumstances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extract,  although  its 
activity  be  much  dissipated  by  the  preparation.  An  infusion  or 
tincture  certainly  promise  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform 
powers.  Willdenow  says,  that  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients 
is  his  fifth  species,  the  Ilelleborus  orientalis. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  hellebori  nigri.  E.  L.  D. 

Extractum  hellebori.  If. 

^p.  6.  IVilld.  sp.  2.  Smith.  HelLEBORUS  Foetidus. 

Helleboraster.  Lo?id.  Dub.J^ 

Bcars-foot.  Stinking  hellebore.  Settiswort. 
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Off, — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  species  is  a native  of  England.  It  is  perennial,  grows  in 
shady  places,  and  under  hedges,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
The  leaves  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  unpleasant 
smell,  especially  when  they  are  fresh.  When  dried,  they  are 
frequently  given  as  a domestic  medicine  to  destroy  worms  j but 
they  must  be  used  sparingly,  being  so  violent  in  their  operation, 
that  instances  of  their  fatal  eflects  are  recorded. 

EIIRUDO  MEDICINALIS.  D„b. 

The  leech. 

CL  Vermes  Ord.  Hchmntheca. 

Only  one  species  of  leech  is  used  in  medicine.  It  has  a fl.it 
and  slimy  body,  composed  of  rings,  tapering  towards  the  head, 
which  is  turbinated,  commonly  about  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a goose  quill,  but  capable  of  elongating 
or  contracting  itself  very  much.  Its  back  is  of  a dull  olive-green 
colour,  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts  by  four  yellow  lon- 
gitudinal lines,  the  two  lateral  entire,  the  two  central  broken 
with  black.  Besides  these,  between  the  lateral  and  central  lines 
on  each  side,  there  are  two  others,  resembling  a chain  of  black 
and  yellow.  The  belly  is  turkey  blue,  irregularly  marked  with 
yellow  spots.  It  attaches  itself  to  solid  substances.by  either  end, 
bcinfT  furnished  with  a circular  sucker  at  the  anal  extremity,  and 
a horse-shoe  one  at  the  head,  with  a triangular  mouth  in  the 
centre. 

They  should  be  collected  in  summer,  in  waters  having  a clear 
sandy  bottom,  as  the  bite  of  those  found  in  stagnant  waters 
and  marshes  is  said  to  cause  pain  and  inflammation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  horse  leech,  which  is  entirely  brown,  or  only 
marked  with  a marginal  yellow  line,  is  commonly  rejected,  al- 
though they  are  used  frequently  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
during  the  late  scarcity  of  leeches  have  occasionally  been  em- 
ploved,  without  any  bad  consequences,  in  this  country.  The 
vulgar  story  of  their  drawing  the  whole  blood  out  of  the  body, 
by  evacuating  it  at  one  end  as  fast  as  they  sucked  it  in  at  the 
other,  if  true,  would  give  them  a superiority  over  the  others,  as 
when  a sulRcient  quantity  of  blood  was  drawm,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  them  quit,  even  wnthout  passing  a liga- 
ture round  their  necks. 

Leeches  are  best  preserved  for  use  in  a bottle  lialf  filled  \vith 
pure  spring  or  river  water,  and  covered  with  gauze  or  muslin, 
although  they  are  said  not  to  die  even  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
nor  in  a vessel  filled  with  oil.  It  is  advisable  frequently  to 
change  the  water  in  wdiich  they  are  kept,  although  there  are  in- 
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stances  of  their  being  many  months,  and  even  years  in  the  same 
water  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  water  in  which  they  ai'e,  keeps 
much  longer  sweet,  than  by  itself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  whenever  the  water  becomes  turbid  or  foul,  or  gets 
an  unpleasant  smell,  or  any  of  the  leeches  dies  in  it,  it  should  be 
changed.  They  should  always  be  kept  in  a moderate  tempera- 
ture, about  50^  Fahr.  Some  recommend  throwing  a little 
bran  into  the  water ; but  it  is  so  well  ascertained  that  they  will 
live  for  years  without  any  such  addition,  that  it  is  better  not  to  at- 
tempt to  feed  them,  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  their 
natural  food.  Though  apparently  so  hardy,  leeches  are  some- 
times subject  to  great  mortality  from  unknown  causes,  as  in 
1798  and  1799.  Infection,  in  some  cases,  seems  evident.  To 
avoid  danger  from  this  source,  they  should  be  kept  rather  in  se- 
veral small  vessels,  than  in  one  large  reservoir  ; and  when  fresli 
leeches  are  procured,  they  should  always  be  kept  by  themselves, 
and  their  healtir  ascertained,  before  they  are  added  to  the  gene- 
ral stock.  WIren  they  have  gorged  themselves  with  blood,  they 
frequently  die  of  indigestion,  and  cause  a great  mortality  even 
among  those  who  have  not  been  used  To  avoid  this  danger, 
leeches  which  have  recently  sucked,  should  also  be  kept  by  them- 
selves, until  they  have  recovered  their  usual  vigour.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  individuals  which  have  performed  their  ofiice,  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  One  recommends  using 
no  means  to  make  them  disgorge  the  blood  they  have  sucked, 
but  only  to  immerse  them  for  half  an  hour  in  milk-warm  water, 
and  to  change  their  water  regularly  every  second  day  for  some 
time ; others  advise  stripping  them,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  taking 
hold  of  the  tail  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  liaiub 
and  drawing  die  animal  through  those  of  die  right,  so  as  to  eva- 
cuate the  blood  j while  others,  again,  apply  salt  to  their  heads 
until  they  vomit  all  the  blood  they  have  sucked.  Leeches  change 
their  skin  frequently.  At  that  time  they  are  subject  to  indispo- 
sition, and  will  not  bite.  The  removal  of  the  old  cuticle  may 
sometimes  be  assisted  by  wiping  them  with  a bit  of  soft  linen. 

Medical  use. — Leeches  are  a very  old  and  useful  remedy  in 
every  case  requiring  local  blood-letting.  They  cause  less  irrita- 
tion than  cupping,  and  can  often  be  applied  nearer  to  the  part. 

'They  are  used, 

1,  In  inflammation  of  all  kinds,  ophthalmia,  phrenitis,  cyn- 

anche,  rheumatismus,  odontalgia,  podagra. 

2,  In  some  cases  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina. 

9,  In  suppressed  natural  or  habitual  hxmorrhagies,  especially 
piles.  ^ 

4',  In  plethora  of  the  head,  chincough,  in  mania  from  sup- 
pressed discharges. 

d,  Dysuria  phlogistica. 
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The  application  of  leeclies  is  sometimes  attended  with  dilE- 
culty.  When  changing  their  skin  they  will  not  bite,  and  are 
averse  to  it  in  cloudy  rainy  weather,  and  in  the  evening.  When 
kept  out  of  the  water  some  minutes  before  they  are  applied,  and 
allowed  to  crawl  on  dry  linen,  they  are  said  to  bite  more  eager- 
ly. The  part  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  should  be  very 
well  washed,  first  with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  with 
water,  or  milk  and  water,  and  if  covered  with  strong  hairs,  should 
be  shaved.  When  they  are  not  inclined  to  bite,  the  part  may 
be  moistened  with  milk,  or  a little  blood  drawn  from  it  by  a 
scratch  with  a lancet.  When  they  fix,  they  inflict,  without 
Causing  much  pain,  a wound  of  three  minute  flaps,  meeting  at 
equal  angles,  from  which  they  suck  blood  until  they  are  gorged, 
and  drop  off  spontaneously,  or  are  forced  to  quit  their  hold  by 
sprinkling  on  them  a little  salt.  A large  leech  will  draw  about 
an  ounce  of  blood  ; but  the  quantity  may  be  much  increased  by 
bathing  the  wounds  with  tepid  water,  or  applying  over  them 
cupping  glasses.  Sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing ; but  it  will  always  cease  on  applying  a little  lint,  and  con- 
tinuing pressure  a sufficient  length  of  time. 

HORDEUM  DISTICHON.  Ed.  Dub-t 

Willd-  g.  151,  jy;.  3.  Triandria  Digyttia. — Nat.  ord.  Gra- 
mina. 

Herdeum.  Land. 

Barley. 

Off. — Semen  omni  cortlce  nudatum.  The  seed.  Pearl  barley* 

Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  Linmeus  says,  that  it  is  a native  of  Tartary,  but 
without  adducing  sufficient  proof. 

Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  husk  of  rough 
barley,  and  forming  the  grain  into  little  round  granules,  of  a 
pearly  whiteness.  In  this  state,  barley  consists  almost  solely  of 
amylaceous  matter : when  boiled  it  forms  an  excellent  article  of 
nourishment ; and  a decoction  of  it,  properly  acidulated,  is  one 
of  the  best  beverages  in  acute  diseases. 

Offcinal  Preparations. 

Decoctum  hordei  distichi.  E.  L.  I). 

• compositum.  J). 

HYDRARGYRUM.  Eub.+ 

Hijdrarg^nis.  Land.  Ed. 

Mercury.  Quicksilver. 

The  general  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  this  metal 
have  been  already  enumerated.  W e shall  now  treat  of  it  more 
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minutely,  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  materia  me- 

«iica. 

It  is  found, 

I,  In  its  metallic  state  : 
fl,  Uncombined. 
bi  Alloyed  with  silver. 

Cy  Alloyed  with  copper. 
d,  Combined  with  sulphur,  (Cinnabar), 
f,  Combined  with  hvdroguretted  sulphur,  (./Ethiops 
minerale). 

U.  Oxidized : 

a,  Combined  with  muriatic  acid. 
by  — sulphuric  acid. 

There  are  considerable  mines  of  mercury  in  Hungary  and  In 
Spain ; and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principally  imported 
from  the  former  country. 

Mercury  taken  into  the  stomach  in  Its  metallic  state  has  no  ac- 
tion on  the  body,  except  what  arises  from  its  weight  or  bulk. 

It  is  not  poisonous,  as  was  vulgarly  supposed,  but  perfectly 
inert.  But  in  its  various  states  of  combination,  it  produces  cer- 
tain sensible  effects.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  and  increases 
all  the  secretions  and  excretions.  According  to  circumstances, 
the  habit  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  in  which 
he  is  kept,  the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  exhibited,  its  effects  are  indeed  various  : it  sometimes 
increases  one  secretion  more  particularly,  sometimes  another  ^ 
but  its  most  characteristic  effect  is  the  increased  flow  of  saliva 
which  it  generally  excites,  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity.  Its 
particular  effects,  and  means  of  producing  each  of  them,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

Mercury,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  is  exhibited, 

1,  As  an  crrhine.  The  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 

2,  As  a sialogogue.  Mercury,  in  almost  any  form. 

3,  As  a catliartic.  The  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  (calomel). 

■1,  As  a diuretic.  The  oxides,  the  muriate,  and  the  sub- 

muriate,  combined  with  other  diuretics. 

5,  As  a sudorific.  Calomel,  conjoined  with  a sudorific  re- 

gimen. 

6,  As  an  emmenagogue, 

7,  As  an  astringent.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

8,  As  a stimulant.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

9,  As  an  antispasmodic. 

10,  As  an  antlrelmintic. 

With  some  of  these  views,  mercury  is  frequently  exhibited, 

1,  In  febrile  diseases  ; in  obstinate  agues. 

2,  In  inflammatory  diseases ; in  indolent  and  chronic  in- 
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flammations,  especially  of  the  glandular  viscera,  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  &c. 

3,  In  exanthenaatous  diseases  ; variola. 

4‘,  In  profluvia  •,  in  dysentery. 

5,  In  spasmodic  diseases  •,  tetanus,  trismus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 

O',  In  cahectic  diseases  ; anasarca,  ascites,  hydrothorax,  hy- 
drocephalus, &c. 

7,  In  impetlglnes  ; scrofula,  syphilis,  lepra.  Icterus,  &c. 

8,  In  local  diseases  •,  in  calij^  corneae,  amaurosis,  gonorrhjea, 

obstipatio,  amenorrhcca  suppressionis,  tumours  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  herpes,  tinea,  psora,  &c. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bow^els,  and  causes  violent 
purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  by  exhibiting  opium. 

At  other  times  it  is  suddenly  determined  to  the  mouth,  and 
produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excessive  flow  of  sali- 
va. In  this  case,  too,  the  use  of  the  mercury  must  be  discon- 
tinued for  a time  ; where,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  advice,  the 
patient  should  be  freely  exposed  to  a dry  cold  air,  with  the  oc- 
casional use  of  cathartics,  Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and 
the  assiduous  appbeation  of  astringent  gargles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  suppression  of  ptyalism  is  not  without  danger. 
It  is  most  frequently  caused  by  cold  liquids  being  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury.  The  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick 
introduction  of  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the  gums,  with  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Sometimes  also  a morbid  condition  of  the  system  occurs  dur- 
hig  a mercurial  course,  and  tends  to  a fatal  issue.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  termed  it  Erethismus.  It  is  characterised  by  great  depres- 
sion of  strength  ; a sense  of  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia  •,  fre- 
quent sighing  j trembling,  partial  or  universal  ; a small  quick 
pulse  j sometimes  vomiting  ; a pale  contracted  countenance  •,  a 
sense  of  coldness,  while  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  or  the  vital 
or  natural  functions  much  disordered.  In  this  state  a sudden  or 
violent  exertion  of  muscular  -power  will  sometimes  prove  fatal. 
To  prevent  dangerous  consequences,  the  mercury  must  be  dis- 
continued, whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or  violence  of  the 
disease  for  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  patient  must  ex- 
pose himself  freely  to  a dry  and  cool  air,  in  such  a manner  as 
shall  be  attended  with  the  least  fatigue  ; and  in  the  course  of  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  he  will  sometimes  be  so  far  recovered,  that  he 
may  safely  resume  the  use  of  mercury. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has 
been  tortured  into  a greater  variety  of  forms  tlian  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica.  Of  these-Swediaur  has  given  a com- 
plete table,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  w'orks  on  the  venereal  dis- 
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ease.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place  : I shall  there- 
fore give  a systematic  view  of  those  mercurial  preparations  only 
which  enter  at  least  one  of  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 

Mercury  is  exhibited, 

I,  Purified  by  distillation. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  D.  L.  E. 

II,  Oxidized  ; ' 

A.  Protoxide. 

1,  By  precipitation  from  its  solution  in  nitrous 

acid,  by  ammonia. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum.  E. 

Pulvis  hydrargyri  cinereus.  D. 

2,  By  trituration  : 

a.  With  unctuous  substances. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.  E. 

^ fortius.  L.  D. 

mitius.  L.  D. 

Eraplastrum  ammoniac!  cum  hydrar- 
gyro.  L. 

lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro. 

Xjm 

hydrargyri.  E, 

b.  With  saccharine  substances. 

Pilulae  hydrargyri.  L.  D.  E. 

c.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  L.  D. 

(ly  With  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  magnesia,  D. 

B.  Peroxide. 

1.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  air. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri.  D. 

Hydrargyrum  calcinatum.  L. 

2,  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  ^ 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per  acidum  nitri- 

* ' cum.  E. 

Subnitras  hydrargyri.  D. 

Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber.  L. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  E, 

III,  Oxidized  and  combined  with  acids  : 

A.  Protoxide. 

1,  With  nitrous  acid  : 

Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri.  L.  E, 
acidi  nitrosi  hydrargyrati.  Z). 

2,  With  sulphuric  acid  : 

Sub-sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus.  E,  D. 
Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  Z, 

8,  Witli  muriatic  acid  ; 
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«,  By  sublimation. 

Sub-murlas  hydrargyri.  E. 

— sublimatus,  Zl, 

Calomelas.  L. 
by  By  precipitation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  prcecipltatus.  E, 
liydrargyrus  muriatis  mitis.  L, 

4',  With  acetous  acid  : 

Acetls  Hydrargyri.  E.  D. 

Hydrargyrum  acetatum.  Z. 

R.  Peroxide. 
i,  Muriate. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  E. 

— corrosivus.  D. 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus.  L. 

vSub-muriate  with  ammonia. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  ammonlatus.  Z>. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  L. 

IV.  Combined  with  sulphur. 

1,  By  trituration. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyrf  nigrum.  E,  D. 

Hydrargyrus  cum.gulphure.  Z. 

2,  By  sublimation. 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  L. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  Z>. 

HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  378.  sj).  1.  Smii/i,  g.  99.  sj).  1.  Pentajidria  Mone- 
gijnia. — Nat.  ord.  Solanacea. 

Hyoscyamus.  Duh.\ 

Common  henbane. 

— Hcrba,  semen.  The  herb  and  seeds. 

PIenbane  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance in  most  parts  of  Britain,  by  the  road  sides,  and  among 
rubbish,  flowers  in  July.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar,  and 
when  bruised,  somewhat  like  tobacco,  especially  when  the  leaves 
are  burnt ; and  on  burning  they  sparkle,  as  if  they  contained  a ni- 
trate ; when  chewed,  however,  they  have  no  saline  taste,  but  are 
insipid,  mild,  and  mucilaginous.  Henbane,  in  a moderate  dose, 
often  produces  sweat,  and  sometimes  an  eruption  of  pustules, 
and  generally  sound  sleep,  succeeded  by  serenity  of  mind,  and 
recruited  vigour  of  the  body  : but,  like  the  other  narcotics,  in- 
stead of  these,  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  vertigo,  headach,  and 
general  uneasiness.  With  particular  individuals,  it  occasions 
vomiting,  colic  pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine,  and  sometimes 
purging.  In  excessive  doses,  its  effects  arc  fatal ; general  debil- 
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ity,  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  con- 
vulsions, death.  Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a powertul 
anodyne ; and,  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any  constipating  eft'ect, 
having  rather  a tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

J\ded.  use. — From  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  others,  it 
appears,  that  different  species  of  henbane  have  been  long  used 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  Celsus  it  was  applied  externally 
as  a collyrlum  in  ophthalmia  ; for  allaying  the  pain  of  the  tootli- 
ache ; and  he  gave  it  internally  as  an  anodyne. 

Its  use,  however,  was  for  a long  period  entirely  relinquished, 
until  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna,  in  those  cases 
where  an  anodyne  is  requisite,  and  where  there  are  objections  to 
the  use  of  opium.  It  is  employed  in  wandering  rheumatic  pains, 
in  indurations  of  the  mammae,  from  retained  milk,  painful  swell- 
ings, whether  scirrhous  or  not,  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers, 
inflamed  piles,  and  spasms  of  the  bowels  from  ii'tcreased  irrita- 
bility ; under  the  form  of  a cataplasm,  of  the  bruised  leaves, 
with  bread  and  milk  •,  of  an  ointment,  made  with  the  powder  of 
the  leaves,  with  wax  and  oil ; of  a simple  powder,  sprinkled  on 
the  sore  j or  of  a decoction  in  milk  as  an  injection.  An  infu- 
sion prepared  by  digesting  the  bruised  leaves  in  olive  oil,  is  also 
usefully  applied  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  testi- 
cles, urethra,  painful  retention  of  urine,  and  iii  blind  piles. 

An  extract  from  the  leaves,  or  from  the  seeds,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally,  and  it  has  been  used  with  advantage 
in  a variety  of  nervous  affections,  as  mania,  melancholia,  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  trismus,  and  spasms  from  injured  nerves,  in  rheu- 
matism and  arthritis,  in  glandular  swellings,  in  obstinate  ulcera- 
tions, and  in  every  case  where  it  is  desirable  either  to  allay  in- 
ordinate action,  or  to  mitigate  pain.  Its  dose  may  be  gradually 
increased  from  half  a grain.  Collin  pushed  it  to  the  length  of 
80  grains  for  a dose. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Succus  spissatus  hyosciami  nigri.  jE.  D. 

Tinctura  hyosciami  nigri.  E. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM. 

Stnit/i,  g.  338.  sj).  3.  Polyadelphia  Polpandria. — Nat.  ord- 
Ascxjroideee. 

Hi/pericuxn.  Loud. 

Perforated  S'.  John’s  wort. 

Off. — Flos.  The  flower. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  uncul- 
tivated places  in  Britain.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Avgust.  Its 
taste  is  rough  and  bitterish,  and  its  smell  disagreeable.  It 
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abounds  with  vesicles,  containing  a transparent  matter,  so  that 
when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant  between  the  eye  and  the 
light,  they  resemble  perforations.  From  the  fresh  flower  buds, 
a red  juice  may  be  expressed,  which  imparts  its  colour  to  alco- 
hol, water,  and  fixed  oils.  The  red  colour  of  the  infusion  is 
brightened  by  acids,  and  is  changed  to  black  by  sulphate  of  iron. 
Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  300  of  watery,  and  40  of  alco- 
holic extract;  and  inversely,  240  alcoholic  and  120  watery. 
Nothing  considerable  arose  in  distillation  with  either  water  or 
alcohol. 

HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1096,  sp.  1.  Jdidyitam'm  Gynmospertnia. — Nat.  ord. 
V erticillatte. 

Hyssopus'.  Dub.^ 

Hyssop. 

0^.— Herba,  folium.  The  herb  and  leaves. 

Hyssop  is  a perennial  herb  which  grows  wild  in  Germany, 
Its  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a warm  pungent  taste. 
Their  virtues  depend  entirely  on  an  essential  oil  which  rises  in 
distdlation  both  with  water  and  alcohol.  Besides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  were  formerly  recommended  in  hu- 
moral asthmas,  coughs,  and  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and 
lungs,  and  were  said  to  promote  expectoration. 

INULA  HELENIUM. 

Willd.  g,  1489,  sp.  1.  Smith,  g.  369.  sp.  1,  Synge/iesia  Super- 
jlua. — Nat.  ord.  Composite  radiata:. 

Entila  Gampana.  Loud.  L-uh.\ 

Elecampane. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  sometimes  found 
wild  in  moist  rich  soils.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  root, 
especially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell : its  taste, 
on  first  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and,  as  it  were,  somewhat  ran- 
cid ; in  a little  time  it  discovers  an  aromatic  bitterness,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  considerably  acrid  and  pungent. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  390  watery, 
and  5 alcoholic  extract ; and  inversely,  150  alcoholic,  and  300 
watery.  In  distillation,  alcohol  elevated  nothing,  but  the  distill- 
ed water  was  first  observed  by  GeoflVoy  to  be  milky,  and  mixed 
with  flocculi  of  a cineritious  concrete  volatile  oil,  partly  swimming, 
and  partly  sinking  in  the  water.  He  also  ascertained  that  it  was 
fusible,  and  compares  it  to  camphor  or  benzoic  acid.  Neu- 
mann likewise  examined  it,  and  considers  it  as  a peculiar  sub- 
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stance,  having  some  resemblance  to  camphor.  He  found  that 
it  melts  with  a gentle  heat,  and  M^hen  cold,  appears  softer  and 
more  unctuous ; that  it  never  assumes  a crystalline  form,  but 
when  dry  proves  opaque  and  crumbly  •,  that  laid  on  burning 
coals  it  totally  exhales-,  that  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  water;  and  that  by  keeping  it  gradually  loses  the  smell  of 
elecampane.  It  has  also  been  discovered  by  Rose  to  contain  a 
matter  having  some  analogy  with  starch,  the  properties  of  which 
have  been  described  under  the  title  of  Inulin. 

Medical  use. — It  is  a gently  stimulating  medicine,  nearly  simi- 
lar in  its  action  to  angelica.  The  extract  is  merely  a slight  bitter, 
as  the  essential  oil  is  totally  dissipated  in  the -preparation. 

IRIS  FLORENTINA. 

IVilld.  g.  97.  sp.  7.  Triandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Ensatx. 

Iris.  Lend. 

Florentine  Orris. 

Off — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  dried  root  is  imported  from  Italy.  It  is  white,  flattish,- 
knotty,  and  has  a very  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell, 
resembling  that  of  violets. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  77  alcoholic,,  and  afterwards 
100  watery  extract,  and  inversely  180  watery,  and  8 alcoholic. 
The  distilled  water  smells  a little  of  the  root,  but  exhibits  no 
appearance  of  oil.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a perfume. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Trochisci  amyli.  L. 

ISIS  NOBILIS. 

Cl.  Zoophyta. — Ord.  Ceratephyta. 

Corallium  Rubrum.  Land.  Gorgonia  nobilis. 

Red  coral. 

Red  coral  is  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ; the  sen- 
tient flesh  with  which  it  is  covered,  is  rubbed  oil  by  means  of 
pumice-stone.  T he  coral  thus  prepared  is  of  a scarlet  or  pale 
red  colour,  and  susceptible  of  a high  polish.  As  an  article  in 
medicine,  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  indurated  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Corallium  praeparatuin.  L. 

Pulvis  chelae  cancri  praeparatus.  L. 

JU CLANS  REGIA. 

Monoecia  Polyandria. — Nat.  ord.  Amentacece. 

Juglnns.  Loud. 
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Off. — Fructus  immaturus.  The  unripe  fruit. 

This  beautiful  tree,  althougli  a native  of  Persia,  produces 
vipe  fruit  in  most  parts  of  England.  The  fruit  consists  of  a 
tlalck,  fleshy,  green,  smooth  rind,  which  incloses  the  proper 
nut.  When  unripe,  it  has  a peculiar  smell,  and  a bitterish  as- 
tringent taste. 

Medical  use. — They  have  been  supposed  to  possess  tonic  and 
anthelmintic  virtues.  The  green  rind  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  anti-venereal  remedy  ; but  it  possesses  no  real  anti-sy- 
philitic virtues,  although  it  forms  a very  useful  addition  to  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  where  pains  of  the  limbs  and 
indurations  of  the  membranes  remain  after  the  venereal  disease 
has  been  cured  by  mercury,  and  in  many  of  those  cutaneous  dis- 
' cases  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of  the  skin.  A decoction 
cf  the  green  rind  has  also  been  recommended  as  a useful  applica- 
tion to  old  ulcers. 

JUNIPERUS. 

Murray,  g.  1131'.  Smith,  g.  421.  Dioecia  Monadelphia. — Nat. 
ord.  Conifcne. 

Sp.  7.  Murray,  sp.  L.  Smith.  JuNiPERUS  CoMMUNis.  Ed.  Ju~ 
nlpcrus.  Loud.  Dub. 

Common  juniper. 

Off. — Baccre,  Cacumen.  The  berries  and  tops. 

This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  May.  The  ber- 
ries are  chiefly  brought  from  Holland  and  from  Italy.  The  Ita- 
lian berries  are  in  general  reckoned  the  best.  Juniper  berries 
have  a strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a warm  pungent 
sweet  taste,  which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  much  bruised,  is 
followed  by  a bitterish  one.  Their  predominant  constituents  arc 
essential  oil,  and  a sweet  mucilaginous  matter. 

Medical  use. — ^To  the  oil  they  are  indebted  for  their  stimulating 
carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties.  They  are  most 
commonly  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a diuretic  drink  in 
dropsy.  The  essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  It 
possesses  the  same  properties  in  a higher  degree,  and  imparts 
them  to  ardent  spirits,  The  peculiar  flavour,  and  well-known 
diuretic  effects  of  Hollands,  are  owing  to  the  oil  of  Juniper.  The 
decoction  and  extract  are  very  inert  preparations. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  same  essential  oil ; there- 
fore an  infusion  of  the  tops  is  likewise  diuretic.  The  wood, 
also,  was  formerly  ofhcinal.  In  warm  countries  a resin  exudes 
from  the  juniper- tree.  It  is  called  sandarac,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  mastidi.  It  is  not  a pure  resin,  for,  according  to  !Mr. 
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Giese,  about  one  fifth  of  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  or  in  alcohol, 
but  in  ether,  resembling  in  these  respects  copal. 

Ojficinat  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  juniperi  communis.  E.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  juniperi  communis.  E.  L,  D. 


Sp.  5.  JuNiPERUs  Sabina.  Ed.  Sabina.  Lend.  Bub. 

Savine. 

(dff. — Folium.  The  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
but  not  unfrequent  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a bitter, 
acrid,  biting  taste,  and  a strong  disagreeable  smell:  distilled  witli 
water,  they  yield  an  essential  oil,  in  considerable  quantity. 

Eledical  use.  Savine  is  a warm  stimulating  medicine,  capable 
of  producing  diaphoresis,  and  increasing  all  the  secretions,  but 
apt  to  excite  haemorrhagy,  especially  frpm  the  uterus.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  said  to  be  very  efficient 
in  the  cure  of  gout. 

Internally,  a conserve  of  the  fresh  leaves  is  exhibited  in  doses 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Fxternally,  the  leaves  arc  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
infusion,  to  warts,  carious  bones,  and  old  ulcers ; and  in  cases 
of  gangrene,  psora,  and  tinea ; an  excellent  issue  ointment  ia 
also  prepared  with  the  powder.  The  essential  oil  is  a very  ac- 
tive remedy. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  juniperi  sabinse.  E.  D. 

Extractum  juniperi  sabinas.  L.  D. 

TJnguentum  juniperi  sabinaj.  D. 

Sp.  10.  JuNiPERUs  Lycia.  Ed.  Olibantim.  Loud.  Dub.± 

Olibanum. 

Ojff. — Gummi-resina,  A gum  resin. 

Olibanum  is  principally  collected  in  Arabia,  and  brought 
from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  Imported  into  Europe 
If  consists  of  transparent  brittle  grains  of  different  sizes,  not 
larger  than  a chesnut,  of  a red  or  yellow  colour,  having  little  taste 
and  a peculiar  aromatic  smell.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains* 
p46  alcoholic,  and  125  watery  extract,  and  inversely  200  wa- 
alcoholic.  The  distilled  spirit  and  oil  both  smelt 
or  olibanum,  but  no  oil  separated.  It  forms  a transparent  solu- 
tion with  alcohol,  and  a milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water - 
It  is  not  fusible,  but  inflammable,  and  burns  with  an  agreeable 
smell.  It  IS  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients  j and  the  diffusion 
of  Its  vapour  around  the  altar  still  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies 
pt  the  Greek  and  K.oman  catholic  churches. 
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KtEmpferia  rotunda. 

IVilld.  g.  12.  sp.  2.  Monandria  Monogyma. — Nat.  ord.  S>clta- 
minea. 

'Zedoaria.  Lend. 

Round  Zedoarjr. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  India.  The  roots  arc 
about  an  inch  long,  somewhat  rough  on  the  surface,  and  often 
terminate  in  a point.  They  correspond  in  sensible  qualities 
with  the  roots  of  the  amomum  zedoaria,  but  are  not  so  strong. 
By  some,  indeed,  they  are  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the 
same  plant,  and  that  the  round  zedoary  is  the  upper,  and  the 
long  zedoary  the  under  part  of  the  root. 

KINO.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub..\. 

Succus  spissatus  Eucalypti  resinifertc.  E.  Resina.  I,.  D. 

Kino,  the  inspissated  juice  ol  the  brown  gum  tree  of  Botany 
Bay. 

Kino  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Fotherglll,  w'ho  received  it  from 
a druggist  as  a very  fine  kind  of  dragon’s  blood,  and  who  de- 
scribed it  as  the  produce  of  an  African  tree  called  the  Pau  de  San- 
gue.  This  kind  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with. 

I have  found  in  commerce  three  kinds  of  kino,  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  external  appearance. 

The  first  is  in  very  small  jet-black  fragments,  perfectly  opaque, 
without  smell,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  not  co- 
louring the  saliva,  after  some  time  imparting  only  a slight  astrin- 
gent taste,  not  fusible,  and  difficultly  reduced  to  powder.  Pow- 
der dark  chocolate  brown.  Although  this  has  been  the  longest 
known  in  commerce  in  this  place,  I have  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  place  of  its  origin. 

'The  second  is  in  large  fragments,  on  some  of  which  the  im- 
pression of  the  vessel  into  which  it  had  been  received  wdiile  fluid, 
and  in  which  it  had  hardened  was  evident,  colour  very  dark 
brown,  fracture  resinous,  appearance  homogeneous,  with  small 
atr  bells,  in  very  thin  splinters,  transparent,  and  of  a ruby  red 
colour,  crackling  under  the  teeth  when  chewed,  taste  at  first 
somewhat  acid,  but  afterwards  becoming  considerably  bitter  and 
astringent,  succeeded  by  a peculiar  sweetness,  infusible,  and  fri- 
able ; powder  of  a reddish  brown.  This  is  said  to  be  the  extract 
of  the  Cocoloba  uvifera,  or  sea-side  grape,  and  indeed  by  com- 
paring it  with  specimens  of  that  extract,  I have  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  information. 

The  third  is  in  dark  brown  masses  of  various  sizes,  either 
smooth  or  rounded  on  the  surface,  or  in  fragments  often  cover- 
ed with  a reddish  brown  powder,  fracture  resinous  and  very  un- 
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equal,  appeatance  sometimes  homogeneous,  but  itiore  comnlonly 
heterogeneous,  mixed  with  bits  of  twigs,  leaves,  &c. ; splinters 
iransparfiilt,  ruby  red,  no  smell,  scarcely  crackling  under  the 
teeth,  but  sometimes  gritty,  from  the  accidental  mixture  of  sand  \ 
taste  simply  astringent,  succeeded  by  sweetness,  and,  when  long 
chewed,  a portion  adheres  to  the  teeth ; infusible  and  friable ; 
powder  redtlish  brown.  This  is  certainly  obtained  from  the 
Eucalyptus  resinifera,  or  brown  gum  tree  of  New  South  Wales* 
by  allowing  the  juice,  which  either  flows  from  it  spontaneously, 
or  is  procured  by  wounding  the  tree,  to  harden  in  the  sun. 
Some  specimens  of  it  in  its  fluid  state  have  even  reached  this 
country. 

The  analysis  of  kino,  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dispensatory,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Vauquelin,  as  well 
as  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  that  it  consists  principally 
of  tannin,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  re- 
sins or  gum-resins.  But  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  third  kind, 
and  the  examination  of  a red  astringent  matter,  which  I picked 
from  a cavity  in  a specimen  of  the  Cassuarina,  or  beef- wood,  prove 
that  I was  hasty  in  supposing  ^hat  kino  was  always  obtained  from 
astringent  barks  by  decoction  and  evaporation. 

Kino  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling,  than  in  cold,  water.  The 
decoction  therefore  on  cooling,  becomes  turbid  with  a very  copious 
red  sediment.  The  residuum  seems  to  be  softened  by  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  at  lea?t  it  agglutinates  into  masses  resembling 
melted  red  sealing  wax  dropt  into  water.  By  repeated  decoctions 
with  very  large  quantities  of  water,  I have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
haust it  of  its  soluble  parts  : the  last  decoctions  had  still  a deep  red 
colour,  and  blackened  solutions  of  iron.  This  residuum  is  not 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  and  is  not  fusible,  but  when 
thrown  on  live  coals  burns  away  without  flame.  Vauquelin  ob- 
served, that  when  the  whole  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  soluble  parts  of  kino  is  not  employed  at  once,  the  residuum 
becomes  more  insoluble.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  whole  of  the 
Botany-bay  kino  except  its  impurities.  With  a certain  propor- 
tion of  water  this  tincture  lets  fall  a copious  red  precipitate, 
which  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  but  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  water  its  transparency  is  only  slightly  disturbed.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  alcohol  dissolves  kino  entirely,  but  does 
not  dissolve  the  residuum  of  the  decoction.  This  fact  would 
shew,  that  the  portion  extracted  by  the  water  had  the  property 
of  rendering  the  residuum  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  of 
kino  precipitate  gelatine ; and,  according  to  Vauquelin,  silver, 
lead,  and  antimony,  white  j and,  iron,  green.  I find  that  it  re- 
sembles other  astringents,  in  forming  a black  precipitate  with 
red  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  converted  into  green 
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by  the  slightest  excess  of  the  sulphate,  and  by  a larger  excess  is 
dissolved  into  a bright  green  liquid. 

Medical  use. — It  is  a powerful  remedy  in  obstinate  chronic 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries;  in  all  passive  hsemorrhagies,  especial- 
ly from  the  uterus ; in  fluor  albus ; and  in  diseases  arising  from 
laxity  of  the  solids. 

It  is  exhibited  internally,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
in  substance,  or  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a styptic,  to  check  hiemorrhagies 
from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  to  diminish  the  discharge  of  sanious 
or  ichorous  matter  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Ojjicinal  Preparatiovs. 

Tinctura  kino.  E.  D. 

Elcctuarium  catechu.  E.  D. 

LACTUCA  VIROSA.  Ed. 

JVilld.  g.  1404,  sjp.  12.  Smithy  g.  342,  sp.  1.  SpngcKesia 
aqualis. — Nat.  ord.  Composite  stmijloscidosee. 

Strong-scented  or  cut  lettuce. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  plant  flowers  in  August  and  September,  is  biennial,  and 
grows  wild  on  rubbish  and  rough  banks,  in  many  places  in  this 
country. 

It  smells  strongly  of  opium^,  and  resembles  it  in  some  of  its 
effects  ; and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy,  resides 
in  a milky  juice. 

The  garden  lettuce,  wdien  in  flower,  is  also  very  bitter,  and 
abounds  with  a milky  juice,  in  its  taste  and  smell  remarkably 
like  opium,  for  which,  when  dried,  it  has  been  proposed  and  used 
with  success  as  a substitute,  by  Dr  Coxe  of  Philadelphia.  Be- 
fore it  begins  to  shoot,  it  has  none  of  that  bitterness,  and  con- 
tains no  milky  juice,  and  probably  has  not  those  soporific  ef- 
fects which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  use  of  lettuce. 

Medical  use. — An  extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  is  recom- 
mended in  small  doses  in  dropsy.  In  dropsies  of  long  standing, 
proceeding  from  visceral  obstructions,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.  It  is  said  to  agree  with  the 
stomach,  to  quench  thirst,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diu- 
retic, and  somewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed 
during  its  operation.  Dr.  Collin  of  Vienna  asserts,  that  out  of 
twenty-four  dropsical  patients,  all  but  one  were  cured  by  this 
medicine. 

Officinal  Preparation.. 

Saccus  spissatus  lactuca:  virosa.’.  R. 
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LAURUS. 

U''ilU-  g.  798.  Etmeatidria  Monogynia> — Nat.  otd.  Oleraces. 

SjK  1.  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Ed.  Cinnamonum.  Loud.  Dub.^ 

The  cinnamon  tree. 

Off. — Cortex  et  ejus  oleum  essentlale.  The  bark  and  its  es- 
sential oil. 

This  valuable  tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  where  It  was  guarded 
with  unremitting  jealousy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they  might  mono- 
polize the  commerce  of  its  productions.  They  failed,  however, 
in  the  attempt ; and  the  cinnamon  tree  is  now  propagated,  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  but  also  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Ceylon  now  belongs  to  the  Bri- 
tish, and  Captain  Percival  has  published  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  cinnamon  tree.  It  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  i,n  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Col  umbo,  and  grows  from  four  to  teia 
feet  high,  very  bushy.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel, 
and,  when  chewed,  have  the  hot  taste  and  smell  of  cloves.  The 
blossom  is  white  and  very  abundant,  but  diffuses  no  odour. 
The  fruit,  resembles  an  acorn,  and  a species  of  fixed  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  it.  There  are  several  different  species  of  cinnamon 
trees,  or  trees  resembling  them,  in  Ceylon,  but  four  only  are 
barked  by  government ; the  honey  cinnamon,  the  snake  cinna- 
mon, the  camphor  cinnamon,  which  is  inferior  to  these,  and 
yields  camphor  from  its  roots,  and  mixed  with  gum  from  inci- 
sions made  into  it,  and  the  cabatte  cinnamon,  which  is  harsher 
and  more  astringent  than  the  others.  The  bark  is  collected  at 
two  seasons;  the  grand  harvest  lasts  from  April  to  August,  the 
little  harvest  is  in  December.  Such  branches  as  are  three  years 
old  are  lopped  off,  the  epidermis  is  then  scraped  off,  the  bark 
slit  up,  loosened,  and  removed  entire  so  as  to  form  a tube  open 
at  one  side.  The  smaller  of  these  are  inserted  within  the  larger, 
and  they  are  spread  out  to  dry.  They  are  then  packed  up  in 
bundles.  The  tasting  of  these  bundles  to  ascertain  their  quality 
is  a very  disagreeable  duty  imposed  on  the  surgeons.  It  ex- 
coriates the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  causes  such  intolerable  pain 
as  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  occupation 
two  or  three  days  successively.  In  their  turns,  however,  they 
are  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  they  attempt  to  mitigate  the  pain 
by  occasionally  eating  a piece  of  bread  and  butter.  It  is  then 
made  up  into  large  bundles  about  four  feet  long,  and  eighty 
pounds  in  weight.  In  stowing  the  bales  on  shipboard,  the.  in- 
terstices are  filled  up  with  black  pepper,  a practice  which  is  sup- 
posed to  improve  both  spices. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought  not  much  to 
exceed  stout  writing  paper  in  thickness.  It  is  of  a light  yellowish 
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colour  ; it  possesses  a sweet  taste,  not  so  hot  as  to  occasion  pain, 
and  not  succeeded  by  any  after  taste.  The  inferior  kind  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  thicker,  of  a darker  and  brownish  colour, 
hot,  and  pungent  when  chewed,  and  succeeded  by  a disagree- 
able bitter  after  taste.  The  Dutch  were  accused  of  deteriorat- 
ing their  cinnamon  by  mixing  it  with  a proportioii-  of  real  cin- 
namon, but  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  dis- 
tillation. This  fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaker 
smell  and  taste.  It  is  also  often  mixed  with  cassia  bark.  Tills 
last  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  fracture  being  smooth,  and  by 
its  slimy  mucilaginous  taste,  without  anything  of  the  roughness 
of  the  true  cinnamon. 

By  distillation  witli  water,  it  furnishes  a small  quantity  of  very 
pungent  and  fragrant  oil,  the  water  itself  remains  long  milky, 
and  has  a strong  flavour  of  cinnamon.  The  watery  extract  in 
Neumann’s  experiment  amounted  to  720  from  7680  parts. 
With  alcohol  the  oil  does  not  arise  in  distillation,  but  remains  in 
the  extract,  which  amounts  to  960. 

The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a whitish  yellow  colour,  a 
pungent  burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon 
in  a very  great  degree.  It  should  sink  in  water,  and  be  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylorl. 

Medical  use.- — Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  useful  aromatic, 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  than  most  other 
substances  of  this  class.  Like  other  aromatics,  the  effects  of 
cinnamon  are  stimulating,  heating,  stomachic,  carminative,  and 
tonic;  but  it  is  rather  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  than 
as  a remedy  itself. 

The  oil  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  we  possess,  and 
is  sometinms  used  as  a cordial  in  cramps  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
syncope ; or  as  a stimulant  lu  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  or  to 
deaden  the  nerve  in  toothach.  But  it  is  principally  employed  as 
an  aromatic,  to  cover  the  less  agreeable  taste  of  oriier  drugsi 

OJJicinnI  Preparations. 

Aqua  lauri  ciunnmomi  dcstillata.  E.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  lauri  cinnaniomi.  E.  L-  1). 

Tinctura  lauri  cinnamomi.’  E.  L.  1). 

Aciduni  sulphuricum  ai-umaticum.  L, 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 

catechu.  D. 

Emplastrum  aromaticum.  D. 

ladani  composituur.  L. 

Spiritus  lavandulx  compositus.  E-  E.  D. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  L.  D. 

■ mimosse  catechu.  E.  L. 


Sj}.  2.  Laurus  Cassia.  £d.  Cassin  Lignea.  Dub,-{- 
The  cassia  tree? 
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Off. — Cortex,  flos  nondum  explicitus.  The  bark  and  flower- 
buds  gathered  before  they  open. 

This  tree  is  very  similar  to  the  former.  The  bark,  which  is 
imported  from  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  from  China, 
has  a great  resemblance  to  the  true  cinnamon,  from  which  it  is 
only  distinguishable,  by  being  of  a thicker  and  coarser  Appear- 
ance, and  by  its  breaking  short  and  smooth,  while  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  and  shivery. 

It  resembles  cinnamon  still  more  exactly  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
and  pungency  than  in  its  external  appearance,  and  seems  only 
to  differ  from  it  in  being  considerably  weaker,  and  in  abounding 
more  with  a mucilaginous  matter. 

Cassia  buds  are  the  flower-buds  which  are  gathered  and  dried 
before  they  expand.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a nail,  con- 
sisting of  a round  head,  about  the  size  of  a pepper-corn,  sur- 
rounded with  the  imperfect  hexangular  corolla^  which  gradually 
terminates  in  a point.  They  have  a brown  colour,  and  the  smell 
and  taste  of  cinnamon. 

Medical  use. — Both  the  bark  and  buds  of  cassia  possess  the 
same  properties  with  cinnamon,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  bark  is  very  frequently,  and  sometimes  unintentionally, 
substituted  for  the  more  expensive  cinnamon  ; and  the  products 
obtained  from  cassia  bark  and  buds  by  distillation  are  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  those  prepared  from  cinnamon. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  lauri  cassiae  destillata.  E. 

Confectio  aromatica.  L. 

Electuarium  catechu.  L. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  E.  L. 

carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 

Trochisci  cretae.  L. 

Sp.  3.  Laurus  Camphora.  £d.  Land.  Dub.J^ 

Camphor  tree. 

Off. — Camphora.  Camphor. 

The  camphor  laurel  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a very 
considerable  size,  in  the  forests  of  Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  green-houses  in  England.  Every  part  of  the  tree  smells 
strongly  of  camphor,  which  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  root,  by  distillation.  They  are  cut  down  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  into  a still  with  a proportion  of  water.  After  the 
water  has  been  kept  boiling  forty-eight  hours,  the  camphor  is 
found  adhering  to  the  straw  with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is  . 
lined.  In  tliis  state  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  called 
crude  camphor.  It  is  very  impure,  consisting  of  small  brownish 
or  dirty-grey  grains,  mixed  with  straw,  wood,  hair,  and  other 
impurities.  From  these  it  is  purified  in  Holland,  by  a second 
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^ubliniatipn  in  giaiss  vessels;  being  previously  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, to  combine  with  and  prevent  any  empyreumatic  oil  with 
which  it  may  be  contaminated  from  subliming,  while  the  cam- 
phor colicTetes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  into  cakes,  convex 
bn  the  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  about  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  thinner  at  the  edges,  and  generally  perforated  in 
the  middle. 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,  pellucid, 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  yet  tough  and  elastic, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  pulverizable ; shining  in  its  fracture,  and 
crystalline  in  its  texture;  of  a bitterish,  aromatic,  pungent,  taste, 
yet  accon'ipanied  Muth  a sense  of  coolness,  of  a strong  and  very 
penetrating  smell ; very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entirely 
away  without  leaving  any  coal  or  ashes;  capable  of  combining 
with  the  resins  and  balsams ; soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  and  the  concentrated  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic, 
fluoric,  and  acetic  acids ; separable  from  tliese  alcoholic  and  acid 
solutions  by  water ; insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  the  weaker 
acids  ; decomposed  by  heat  when  mixed  with  alumina,  into  an 
essential  oil  and  charcoal ; and  by  treating  it  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  forming  a portion  of  camphoric  acid ; 
and  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  artificial  tannin. 

But  the  production  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  laurus 
camphora,  although  it  furnishes  almost  all  the  camphor  of  com- 
merce ; it  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  interstices  among  the 
woody  fibres  of  an  unknown  tree  in  Borneo  ; it  is  also  contained 
in  the  roots  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum  and  cassia,  Alpinia  galanga, 
amiOmum  zedoaria,  &c. ; in  the  seeds  of  the  amomum  carda- 
momum,  piper  cubeba,  &c.  ; and  in  many  indigenous  plants,  as 
in  the  thymus  serpyllum  and  vulgaris,  juniperus  communis,  ros- 
rnarinus  officinalis,  salvia  officinalis,  mentha  piperita,  &c.  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  essential  oils  of  rosemary,  lavender, 
marjoram,  and  sage.  An  aitificial  camphor  mav  also  be  pre- 
pared, by  directing  a stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas  into  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, differing  from  common  camphor,  in  not  being  soluble  in 
weak  nitric  acid,  nor  being  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solu- 
tion in  strong  nitric  acid.  Camphor  is  now  universally  consi- 
dered as  a peculiar  principle  of  vegetables,  and  not  as  a resin, 
as  stated  by  the  Dublin  college. 

Medical  z/rf. -^Camphor  is  a very  active  substance  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body  considerably, 
and  gives  a tendency  to  diaphoresis,  but  without  quickening  the 
pulse.  At  first  it  raises  the  spirits,  but  produces  a subsequent 
depression  ; and  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  excessive  dose^ 
it  causes  syncope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 
These  violent  effects  of  camphor  arc  most  effectually  counterr 
acted  by  opium. 
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In  a morbid  state  of  the  body,  camphor  allays  inordiriate  ac- 
tions. When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  contracted,  it  renders  it  fuller 
and  softer.  It  removes  spasms,  and  flitting  pains  arising  from 
spasms  j and  in  delirium,  w^hen  opium  fails  of  procuring  sleep, 
camphor  will  often  succeed.  It  is  also  said  to  correct  the  bad 
effects  of  opium,  mezereon,  cantharides,  and  the  drastic  purga- 
tives and  diuretics. 

The  most  general  indication  for  the  use  of  camphor,  is  the 
languor  or  oppression  of  the  vis  vitx~  It  may  therefore  be 
given  with  advantage, 

1,  In  all  febrile  diseases  of  the  typhoid  type,  especially  wh^i^ 
attended  with  delirium. 

2,  In  inflammations  with  typhoid  fever,  as  in  some  cases  of 
peripneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

3,  In  eruptive  diseases,  to  favour  the  eruption,  or  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  skin,  if  from  any  cause  it  has  suddenly  receded, 
as  in  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

4,  In  many  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  mania,  melancholy, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  hiccough,  &c. 

5,  In  indolent  local  inflammations,  not  depending  upon  an 
internal  cause,  to  excite  action  in  the  part. 

As  from  its  great  lightness  it  is  apt  to  swim  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  always  exhibited  in  a state  of  minute 
division.  In  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  must  be  previously 
moistened  with  a little  alcohol.  It  may  then  be  given, 

1 , In  powder,  with  sugar,  magnesia,  and  nitrate  of  potass. 

2,  In  pills,  with  the  fetid  gums  and  mucilage. 

3,  In  solution,  in  alcohol,  oil,  or  acetic  acid. 

4,  Suspended  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  by  means  of  muci- 
lage, sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  almonds,  vinegar,  &c. 

Internally,  it  may  be  given  in  small  doses,  of  from  one  to  five 
grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  its  effects  are  very  traji- 
sient,  or  in  large  doses,  not  under  twenty  grains. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Acidum  acetosum  camplioratum.  E.  D. 

Ceratum  hthargyri  acetati  compositum.  L. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  E.  L. 

Mistura  camphorata.  D. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  E.  D. 

I^ctura  camphorae.  E.  L.  D. 

— saponis.  E L. 

cum  opio.  E.  L.  D. 

opii  camphorata.  L.  D. 


Sp.  10.  Laurus  Nobilis.  Ed.  Launis.  Loud. 
Bay  tree. 
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OJ'". — Folium,  Bacca  ejusque  oleum  fixum.  The  leaves,  her* 
ries,  and  expressed  oil  of  the  berries. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  bears  the 
winters  of  this  clirnate  perfectly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  renders 
them  aromatic  stimulating  substances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
fresh  berries.  It  has  a green  colour,  and  strong  aromatic  taste 
and  smell.  As  it  therefore  is  not  a fixed  oil,  but  a mixture  of 
fixed  and  volatile  oil,  and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  presence  of  the  latter,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  to  be 
a fixed  oil  by  the  Edinburgh  college.  It  should  rather  hWe 
been  denominated,  from  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  an  ex- 
pressed oil. 

use. — It  is  only  used  externally  as  a stimulant. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  L. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  L. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  L. 

Sp.  34.  Laurus  Sassafras.  Ed.  Sassaffiras.  Loud.  Duh.Jf, 

Sassafras. 

— Lignum,  radix,  eorumque  cortex.  The  wood,  root,  and 

bark, 

This  tree  is  a native  of  North- America,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  which  is  commonly  employed.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  of  a 
spongy  texture  ; of  a rusty  white  colour  ; of  a strong  pleasant 
smell,  resembling  that  of  fennel  j ancFa  sweetish,  aromatic  sub- 
acrid  taste.  The  bark  is  rough,  of.  a brown  ash  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  ferruginous  colour  within  j spongy  and  divisible  in- 
to layers,  and  of  a stronger  taste  and  smell  than  the  wood. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  80  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
60  of  watery  extract,  and  inversely  120  watery  and  7.5  alcoholic. 
In  distillation  alcohol  elevates  nothing,  but  water  a ponderous 
essential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  from  480. 

Med.  use. — Sassafras,  from  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  it  con- 
tains, is  a gently  stimulating,  heating,  sudorific,  and  diuretic  re- 
medy. 

It  is  best  given  in  infusion.  The  decoction  and  extract  are  mere 
bitters,  as  the  oil  is  dissipated  by  the  preparation. 

The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  It  is 
ef  a whitish,  yellow  colour,  apd  sinks  in  water,  It  is  Irighly 
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stimulating  and  heating,  and  must  be  given  only  in  very  small 
doses. 

Officbml  P reparations. 

Oleam  volatile  lauri  sassafras.  E.  L.  J). 

Decoctum  sarsaparillas  compositum.  L.  D. 

• — guaiaci  compositum.  L.  D. 

Aqua  calcis  composita.  D. 

LAVANDULA  SPICA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1099,  sj}.  1.  Dldynaniia  Gymnospermia.  Nat.  ord.  Ver- 
ticillatce, 

Lavendula.  Loud.  Lavandula.  Dub.'i. 

Lavender. 

OJf. — Spica  florens.  The  flowering  spikes. 

Lavender  is  a well-known,  small,  shrubby,  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  both  have  a fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste ; the  broad-leaved  variety  is  the  strongest 
in  both  respects,  and  yields  in  distillation  thrice  as  much  essential 
oil  as  the  other  ; its  oil  is  also  hotter,  and  specifically  heavier : 
hence,  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
■wild,  this  only  is  used  for  the  distillation  of  what  is  called  Oil  of 
Spike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  variety  commonly  met  with  in 
our  gardens. 

Medical  use — Lavender  is  a warm  stimulating  aromatic.  It  is 
principally  used  as  a perfume. 

Officinal  Preparatmir, 

Oleum  volatile  lavendulae  spicae.  E.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  lavandulee  spicae.  - E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  asari  compositus.  E.  L.  D. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1407,  sp.  1.  S7nith,  g.  344,  sp.  1.  Sptigenesia  JEw 
qualis — Nat.  ord.  Composita  semijlosctdosa. 

Taraxacum.  Dens  leonis.  Lond.  Dub.\ 

Common  dandelipn. 

Off. — Folium,  radix.  The  root  and  leaves. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  grass  fields  and  uncul. 
tivated  places.  It  flowers  from  April  to  July.  The  whole  plant 
contains  a bitter  milky  juice,  which,  however,  is  most  abundant 
in  the  roots  before  the  flower-stem  shoots.  The  bitterness  is  de- 
stroyed by  drying,  and  therefore  the  recent  roots  only  should  be 
used. 

Medical  use. — Its  vulgar  name  Piss-a-bed,  shews  a popular  be- 
lief of  its  possessing  diuretic  properties  ; and  it  was  lately  a very 
fashionable  remedy  in  Germany,  given  in  the  form  of  an  express- 
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ed  juice  or  decoction,  or  extract  prepared  from  cither  of  them  ; 
but  It  seems  to  be  merely  a mucilaginous  bitter. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  Dub.X 

Murray,  g.  sj>.  50.  Cryjptogamia,  algrE,  lichencs. 

Iceland  moss.  Eryngo-Ieaved  liverwort. 

This  is  a perennial  lichen,  very  common  in  Iceland,  but 
also  found  in  the  forests  and  dry  sterile  woods  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  growing  upon  stones  and  on  the  earth  It  liias 
dry  coriaceous  leaves,  divided  into  lobes  and  lacinite,  which  are 
again  notched  and  subdivided  with  elevated  margins,  beset  with 
short,  very  minute,  rigid,  parallel  hairs,  and  marked  with  white 
spots,  reddish  towards  the  points  Amongst  the  leaves  are  found 
peltated,  somewhat  excavated,  shining,  viscid  bodies,  internally 
of  a brown  colour  ; these  are  the  pericarpiunis.  When  fresh,  the 
colour  of  this  lichen  is  greenish  yellow,  or  greyish  brown  ; but,, 
when  dried,  greenish  white,  or  grey.  In  Sweden  principally,  and 
in  Germany,  a variety  is  found,  with  smaller,  tenderer,  crisper 
leafes,  destitute  of  hairs  on  the  margin,  of  a paler  lead  colour, 
orange  beneath.  It  is  gathered  in  rainy  weather,  because  it  is 
then  rnore  easily  detached  from  the  stones.  In  the  countries 
where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  for  the  nourishment  both  of  cattle 
and  of  man.  Mr.  Proust  has  analyzed  it  with  much  success.  A 
pound  of  dry  lichen  immersed  in  cold  water,  soon  resumed  its 
fresl'i  colour,  and  weighed  two  pounds  two  ounces,  gave  out  a pale 
fawn  colour,  but  none  of  its  bitterness.  When  previously  pow- 
dered, it  gives  out  a bitter,  pale,  yellow  juice,  losing  about  three 
per  cent,  in  cold,  and  six  in  boiling  water.  This  bitterness  re- 
sides in  an  extractive  which  is  employed  in  Iceland  to  dye  a 
brown  colour.  By  boiling  lichen  a quarter  of  an  hour,  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  tender  tor  use  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  Li- 
chen cooked  in  this  manner  has  a kind  of  membranous  elasticity, 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  alga^  and  fungi ; and  after  being  dried, 
has  only  to  be  moistened  with  boiling  water  to  resume  this  elas- 
ticity. Its  appearance  is  not  very  prepossessing,  having  an  un- 
equal yellow  colour,  and  a slight  marine  smell.  A pound  of  dry 
lichen  by  boiling  weighs  three  pounds,  and  when  dried  again  is 
reduced  to  two  thirds  of  a pound. 

Ihe  decoction  has  a clear  yellow  colour,  and  a slightly  bitter 
taste,  which,  even  when  made  with  eight  waters,  on  coolinor 
becomes  a tremulous  jelly,  w'ithout  any  viscidity.  This  jelly  on 
.standing  contracts,  expresses  the  water,  cracks,  and  dries  into 
transparent  angular  fragments,  of  a deep  red  colour,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  infusion  of  galls.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  in  • 
to  oxalic  acid.  The  insoluble  part  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid, 
forming  o alate  of  lime  and  oxalic  acid,  and  is  coiwcrted  into 
a gelatinous  pulp  by  potass. 
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According  to  this  analj'sis,  one  hundred  parts  of  dried  lichen 
give  of 


The  last  substance  has  much  analogy  with  gluten,  and  the  se- 
cond with  starch,  particularly  in  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
precipitated  by  infusion  ot  galls.  It  ditfers  irom  it,  however,  in 
not  being  glutinous,  and  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  jelly  contract- 
ing and  separating  from  the  Iluid,  as  curd  docs  from  whey. 

Medical  use From  tlie  analysis  of  this  lichen,  it  appears  to 

consist  principally  of  a nutritious  substance,  combined  with  a 
bitter ; and  on  the  combination  of  tliese,  its  medical  virtues  pro- 
bably depend.  It  is  used,  according  to  Arnemann, 

1,  In  cough  with  expectoration,  threatening  to  terminate 
in  consumption  ; after  neglected  catarrhs,  the  consequence 
of  peripneumony,  when  the  expectoration  becomes  more 
copious  and  purulent. 

2,  In  emaciation  from  measles,  (Schoenheide)  •,  from  wounds 
and  ulcers  with  great  ilisch.irgc,  (Plenk) ; after  salivation  j 
and  from  actual  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  when  there  is  no  fe- 
ver, (Scopoli),  espcci.'lly  after  neglected  colds,  or  from 
translated  morbid  matter.  In  a high  degree  of  the  dis- 
ease it  does  little  good,  but  the  night  sweats  are  dimi- 
nished by  it,  (Miliin).  hr  pituitous  phthisis  it  is  of  great 
service. 

4,  In  htemoptysis,  (Frizej.  , 

5,  In  chincough,  (Tode). 

6,  In  diabems,  as  a tonic  and  palliative  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  decoction  with  water,  broth,  or 
milk,  after  the  bitter  has  been  extracted  from  it  by  steeping  it  in 
warm  water  ; or  in  substance,  boiled  in  chocolate  or  cocoa,  or 
made  into  a jelly  with  boiling  water.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce,  must  be  used  daily,  and  continued  for  some  time.  Proust 
disbelieves  its  specific  virtues,  but  rccoKimends  it  strongly  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  as  a very  convenient  anti- 
scorbutic vegetable  in  long  sea  voyages. 

IJNUM. 

IVilld.  g.  590.  Smitlt,  g.  163.  Pentandria  Peningynla, — Nat. 
ord.  Grub  talcs. 

Sp.  1.  Willd.  Sniiilh  Linuii  Usitassimum.  Ed.  Liniim. 
Loud.  Dub.-\- 

Common  flax. 

OJf. — Semen,  ej usque  oleum  fixum.  The  seed,  and  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seed.  Linseed,  and  linseed  oil. 

This  valuable  annual  plant  is  said  to  have  come  originaUJT 


Bitter  extractive, 

Matter  soluble  in  hot  water. 


Matter  insoluble  in  hot  water. 
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from  those  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  exposed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  in  the  fields  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  It  flowers  in 
July. 

Linseed  contains  about  one  fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one  sixth  of 
fixed  oil.  Ihe  mucilage  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  infusion  or  decoction.  The  oil  is  separated  by  expression. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fixed  oils ; but  is  generally  rancid  and 
nauseous,  and  unfit  f^or  internal  use.  The  cake  which  remains 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous  and  mu- 
cilaginous part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under 
the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

Medical  use. — Linseed  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  The  en- 
tire seeds  are  used  in  cataplasms.  The  infusion  is  much  em- 
ployed as  a pectoral  drink,  and  in  ardor  urinsc,  nephritic  pains, 
and  during  the  exliibition  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Ojfficinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  fixum  lini  usitatissimi.  E.  L.  D. 

lini  cum  calce.  E. 

Sp.  26.  Willd.  sp.  4.  Smith.  Linum  Catharticum.  Dub.% 

Purging  flax.  Mill-mountain. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  an  annual  indigenoils  plant,  found  wild  on  dry  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August.  An  infusion 
in  water  or  whey  of  a handful  of  the  fresh  herb,  or  a drachm  of 
it'  ill  substance,  when  dried,  is  said  to  purge  without  inconve- 
nience. 

LOBELIA  SYPHILITICA.  Ed. 

Spngenesia  Moriogyma Nat.  ord.  Campanaceee. 

Blue  cardinal  flower. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  moist  places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  onr 
winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  erect  stalk  three  or  four  feet 
liigh,  blue  flowers,  a milky  juice,  and  a rank  smell.  The  root 
consists  of  white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  resembles  to- 
bacco in  taste,  which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite 
vomiting. 

Medical  use.  Dr.  Barton  says,  that  it  is  considerably  diuretic, 
and  Mr,  1 carson  found,  that  it  generally  disagreed  with  the 
stomach,  and  seldom  failed  of  affecting  the  bowels  as  a strong 
cathartic.  It  certainly  possesses  no  power  of  curing  syphilis  ^ 
even  the  Indians,  when  they  have  the  disease,  are  glad  of  a« 
opportunity  of  applying  to  the  whites, 
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]\[ALVA  SYLVESTRIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1290,  sp.  43.  Smith,  g-  317,  jp.  1.  Monndelphia  Pa. 
Ipatidrta. — Nat.  ord.  ColumniJere<£. 

Malva.  Lotid. 

Common  mallow. 

Off. — Folium,  flos.  The  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  Is  a perennial  plant,  common  in  Britain,  under  hedges, 
near  footpaths,  and  among  rubbish.  It  flowers  from  May  to 
August. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  of  some  esteem  in  food,  for  loosening  the  belly ; at  pre- 
sent, decoctions  of  them  are  sometimes  employed  in  dysenteries, 
heat,  and  sharpness  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours  ; their  principal  use  is  in  emollient  glysters, 
cataplasms,  and  fomentations. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Decoctuna  pro  enemate.  L. 

MARRUBIUM  VULGARE.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  1111,  jy?.  8.  Smith,  g.  270,  spt,  1.  Eidpnnml^  Gpm- 
nospermia. — Nat.  ord.  Vertkillata. 

Marruhium  album.  Lo?id,  Dub, 

White  horehound. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  road  sides, 
and  among  rubbish,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  have  a very 
strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a roughish,  very  bitter  taste, 
Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  270  watery,  and  30  alcoliolic 
extract,  and  inversely  150  alcoholic,  and  140  watery.  They 
promote  the  fluid  secretions  in  general,  and  liberally  taken, 
loosen  the  belly. 

MEL.  Loud.  Dub. 

Honey, 

This  is  a well-known  substance,  and  although  it  is  most  pro- 
bably of  vegetable  origin,  it  is  not  procured  in  any  quantity  ex- 
cept as  an  animal  excretion  from  the  bee,  (apis  mellifica).  This 
bidustrious  insect,  in  the  summer-time,  flies  from  flower  to  flower 
to  collect  the  sweet  juice  secreted  in  them.  When  sufficiently 
loaded,  it  returns  to  its  hive,  where  it  deposits  the  honey,  as  a 
winter’s  supply,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wax 
to  receive  It.  What  change  it  undergoes  in  the  body  of  the  in- 
sect is  unknown  j but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which  it  is  collected! 
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In  some  situations,  where  poisonous  plants  abound,  it  is  even  de- 
leterious 

The  best  honey  is  that  which  is  freest  from  colour,  and  con  - 
tains  the  lai'gest  grains  when  it  concretes.  For  medical  use,  it 
should  also  be  as  free  of  flavour  as  possible.  That  obtained  from 
young  bees,  and  which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  combs,  is 
the  purest  and  finest,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey. 
"When  separated  from  the  wax  by  expression,*it  is  less  pure  ; and 
there  is  another  sort  still  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs 
before  they  are  put  into  the  press. 

Honey  consist.^  principally  of  sugar,  but  it  also  probably  con- 
tains mucilage  and  an  acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  have  gathered  it, 
as  in  the  perfumed  honey  of  the  Crimea.  In  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  poisonous  honey  is  met  with,  from  the  bees  feeding 
on  poisonous  flowers.  Neumann  exsiccated  honey  in  the  water 
bath  : the  vapour  which  arose,  he  says,  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a candle,  and  diffused  its  smell  widely  ; and  the  liquor  which 
was  condensed  was  manifestly  impregnated,  both  with  the  smell 
and  taste  of  honey,  and  amounted  to  three  ounces  from  eight  of 
honey.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, forming  mead.  Treated  with  alcohol,  Proust  says,  it  may 
be  separated  into  two  kinds,  one  liquid,  and  the  other  crystal- 
line. Cavellazzi  obtained  crystals  of  sugar  from  it,  by  saturat- 
ing Its  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  is  converted  into  ox- 
alic acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Medical  use — From  the  earliest  ages.  It  has  been  employed  as 
a medicine.  Besides  the  general  properties  of  saccharine  bodies, 
it  possesses  others  peculiar  to  itself,  probably  depending  on  llie 
presence  of  an  acid.  For  internal  use,  sugar  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  honey  in  some  constitutions  produces  gripes  and  colic 
pains.  From  its  stimulus,  however,  it  forms  an  excellent  gargle, 
and  facilitates  the  expectoration  of  viscid  phlegm,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  as  an  emollient  application  to  abscesses,  and  as  a de- 
tergent to  ulcers. 

Offici’irtl  Preparation'!. 

Mel  despunatum.  L.  D. 

acetatum.  L.  D. 

roste.  L.  D. 

sclllte.  L.  D. 

Oxyniel  ceruginis.  L.  D. 

• colchici.  L.  D. 

scillx.  L.  D. 

MELAITUCA  LEUCADENDRON.  Ed. 

Murrru,  g.  1269,  sp.  1.  Varietas  letjolia..  Polpadelphia  Pj- 
Ipandrla.-^^.xt,  erd,  Hesp.v  idex. 
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Oleum  Cajeput.  Bub. 

The  cajeput  tree. 

Off.  -Oleum  volatile.  The  essential  oil. 

The  tree  v'hich  furnishes  the  cajeput  oil  is  frequent  on  the 
mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Molucca  islands.  It  is 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller  of 
two  varieties,  and  is  prepared  in  great  quantities,  especially  ill 
tire  island  of  Banda,  and  sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As 
it  comes  to  us  It  is  of  a green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than 
water,  of  a strong  smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  a strong,  pun- 
gent taste,  like  that  of  cardamoms.  It  burns  entirely  away,  with- 
out leaving  any  residuum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other 
essential  oils,  coloured  with  the  resin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine 
oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper ; for 
when  rectified  it  is  colourless. 

Medical  use. — Like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  stimulating, 
and  is  principally  recommended  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  flatulent 
colic,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four 
drops  on  a lump  of  sugar. 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a warm  and  peculiar  stimulus  is 
requisite  ; and  is  employed  for  restoring  vigour  after  luxations 
and  sprains ; and  for  easing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
cases,  in  toothach,  and  similar  affections. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1118,  sp.  1,  Didyamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  ord. 
Verticillatce. 

Melissa.  Land. 

Balm, 

Off. — Herba,  The  herb. 

Balm  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrennees,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a 
pleasant  smell,  and  a weak,  roughish,  aromatic  caste.  The  young 
shoots  have  the  strongest  flavour  j the  flowers,  and  the  herb  it- 
self when  old,  or  produced  in  very  moist  rich  soils  or  rainy  sea- 
sons, are  much  weaker  both  in  smell  and  taste. 

It  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  a watery  infusion,  which  Is 
drunk  in  tire  manner  of  tea. 

MELOE  VESICATORIUS.  Ed. 

Ifiserta  Coleoptera,  Vesicantia. 

Cantharis.  Bond.  Caniharides.  Bub.  Eyita  Vcsicatoriay  Fa- 
bi'icii. 

Spanish  fly.  Blistering  fly. 

These  insects  have  a longish,  green,  and  gold-shining  body. 
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with  flexlhlc  green-striped  elytera,  which  cover  the  whole  back 
of  the  body,  and  conceal  brown  membranous  wings.  On  their 
head  they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers.  They  are  found 
on  the  fraxinus,  sambucus,  salix,  ligustrum,  &c.  in  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  'fhe  largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the 
Spanish  cantharides  are  preferred.  They  are  gathered  by  shak- 
ing the  trees  on  which  they  are,  and  catching  them  on  a cloth 
spread  beneath  it.  They  are  then  killed  by  the  fumes  of  vine- 
gar, and  dried  carefully  in  a stove.  The  melolontha  vitis  is 
sometimes  found  mixed  in  considerable  numbers  with  the  can- 
tharides. They  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  almost  square 
body  ; and  as  probably  they  do  not  stimulate  the  skin,  they  should 
be  picked  out  before  the  cantharides  are  powdered. 

The  analysis  of  cantharides,  notwithstanding  the  experiments 
of  Thouvenel  and  Beaupoil,  is  still  extremely  imperfect.  Lewis 
ascertained  that  their  active  constituent  is  entirely  soluble  both 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  \ for  extracts  made  with  each  of  these 
solvents  blistered,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  equally,  and  as  ef- 
fectually as  cantharides  in  substance.  Both  the  residua  were 
inactive.  Neumann  got  from  1920  grains,  920  watery,  and  af- 
terwards, 28  alcoholic  extract ; and  inversely,  400  alcoholic,  and 
192  watery. 

Medical  use. — Cantharides  have  a peculiar  nauseous  smelt, 
and  an  extremely  acrid  burning  taste.  Taken  internally,  they 
often  occasion  a discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquisite 
pain.  If  the  dose  be  considerable,  they  seem  to  inflame  and 
ulcerate  the  whole  intestinal  canal  *,  the  stools  become  mucous 
and  purulent ; the  breath  fetid  and  cadaverous  ; intense  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  •,  the  patient  faints,  grows  giddy,  de- 
lirious, and  dies.  Applied  to  the  skin,  they  first  inflame,  and 
afterwards  excoriate  the  part,  raising  a more  perfect  blister  than 
any  of  the  acrid  vegetables,  and  occasioning  a more  plentiful 
dischai-ge  of  serum ; but  even  the  external  application  of  can- 
tharides is  often  followed  by  a strangury,  accompanied  with 
thirst  and  feverish  heat. 

The  inconveniencies  arising  from  the  use  of  cantlrarides,  whe- 
ther taken  internally,  or  applied  externally,  are  best  obviated  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  bland  emollient  liquids,  such  as  milk, 
emulsions,  &c.  The  specific  property  of  counteracting  cantha- 
rides ascribed  to  camphor  has  no  foundation. 

Tire  internal  use  of  cantharides  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  and 
requires  the  most  prudent  management.  They  have,  however, 
been  sometimes  employed  with  success  in  dropsy,  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  arising  from  debility,  especially  gleet 
and  leucorrhoea.  They  are  given  in  substance,  in  very  small 
doses,  or  in  tjneture. 
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Applied  externally,  they  are  one  of  our  best  and  most  pow'cr- 
ful  remedies.  By  proper  management,  they  may  be , regulated 
so  as  to  act  as  a gentle  stimulus,  as  a rubefacient,  or  as  a blister. 

Blisters  "are  applied, 

'ijJ  . ■ , * ^ . 

1,  To  increase  the  activity  of  ,the  system  in  general,  by 

means,  of  their,  hritation. 

2,  To  increase  the, activity  of  a particular  organ.  . 

3,  To  diminish  morbid  action  it)  particular  organs,  by 

means  of -the  irritation  which  they  excite  in  the  parts 
to  winch  they  are  applied. 

They  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  almost  all  diseases 
accompanied  W'ith  typhus  fcvei',  especially  if  any  important  vis- 
cus,  as  the'braifis,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  same  time  particu-* 
larly  affected.  In  these  casts,  the  blisters  arc  not  applied  to  the 
diseased  organs  themselves,  but  as  near  them  as  may  be  convex 
nient.  When  we  wish  to  excite  action  in  any  organ,  the  blisters 
are,  if  possible,  applied  directly  to  tlie  diseased  organ. 

Officinal  Pi  eparalions. 

Tinctura  meloes  vesicalorii  E.  L.  D. 

Emplastrum  meloes  vesicatorii.  E.  L.  D, 

compositum.  E. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  L. 

Unguentum  infusi  meloes  vesicatorii.  E.L. 

pulveris  meloes  vesicatorii.  E.  D. 

MENTHA. 

Wiild.  g.  Smith,  g.  262.  Didynamia  Gymnosperniia.~— 

-Nat.  ord.  Verticillaia. 

Sp.  7.  JVilld.  sp.  3.  Smith.  Mentha  ViRiDls.  Mentha  Sa~ 
tiva.  Land.  Dub.J^ 

Spearmint. 

OJf. — Herba.  The  plant. 

Spearmint  ie,  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  It  flowers 
in  August.  The  leaves  have  a warm,  roughish,  somewhat  bit- 
ter taste,  and  a strong,  not  unpleasant,  aromatic  smell.  Their 
virtues  are  stomachic  and  carminative. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  menthse  viridis  destillata  L.  D. 

Oleum  volatile  mentha:  viridis.  L.  D. 

Spiritis  menthte  viridis.  L. 

Infusum  menthjE  compositum.  D. 

Sp.  ] 3.  Wilid.  sp.  4.  Smith.  Mentha  PiPERiTA.  Ed. 

Mentha  Piperitis.  Land.  Dub.X 
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Peppermint. 

0^. — Herba,  The  plant. 

This  species  of  mint  is  also  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities,  for  the  sake  of  its 
essential  oil.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  leaves 
have  a strong,  rather  agreeable  smell,  and  ah  intensely  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  resembling  that  of  pepper,  and  accompanied 
with  a peculiar  sensation  of  coldness. 

Its  predominant  constituents  are  essential  oil  and  camphor, 
both  of  which  rise  in  distillation,  and  are  combined  in  what  is 
called  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Medical  use Peppermint  is  principally  used  as  a carminative 

and  antispasmodic.  The  distilled  water  is  a domestic  remedy 
for  flatulent  colic,  and  the  essential  oil  is  often  given  with  ad- 
vantage, in  doses  of  a few  drops,  in  cramps  of  tlie  stomach. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  destillata  menth®  piperitje.  E.  L,  D. 

Oleum  volatile  menthas  piperitae.  E.  L,  D> 

Spiritus  menthae  piperitas.  E.  L. 

Sj).  20.  Willd.  sp.  12.  Smith.  Mentha  PuLEGiUM.  Ed.  Pu- 
legium.  Land.  Dub.i 

Penny-royal. 

Off. — Herba,  floS.  Tlte  herb  and  flower. 

This  is  also  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  It  flowers 
in  September.  In  its  sensible  qualities,  it  is  warm,  pungent* 
and  aromatic,  somewhat  similar  to  spearmint,  but  less  agree- 
able. It  is  seldom  used. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  destillata  menthae  pulegii.  E.  L.  D. 

Oleum  volatile  pulegii.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  pulegii.  L. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  299.  sp.  4.  Smith,  g.  84,  sp.  1.  Pentatidria  Mono- 
gpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Rotaceee. 

rrifolium  palitdosum.  Land.  Dub.\ 

Buckbean,  Marsh  trefoil. 

Off". — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  marshy  situations, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers.  It  flow’ers 
in  June  and  JuT* 

< The  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  footstalks.  They  are  excessively 
bitter,  and  their  bitterness  is  extracted  by  infusion.  They  are 
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said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce 
will  go  as  far  as  half  a pound  of  hops. 

Medical  use. — A drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and  vo- 
mits. In  Infusion  or  extract  they  have  been  recommended  in 
intermittents,  in  several  cachetic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

MIMOSA. 

Pol^gamia  Monoecia.  Murray^  g.  1158. — Nat.  ord.  Lomsh^ 
taccte. 

8p,  36.  Mimosa  Catechu.  Ed. 

Catechu.  Lond,  -{- 

Catechu. 

Ligni  exlractum.  The  extract  of  the  wood. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  Hindostan.  The  extract  of  catechu, 
which  was  formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan 
earth,  is  principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of 
the  w'ood,  by  decoction,  evaporation,  and  exsiccation  in  the  sun. 
But  catechu  is  also  prepared  in  India  from  several  other  species 
of  mimosa,  and  even  from  the  wootl^,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other 
genera. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  extract ; one  is  sent  from  Bom- 
bay, the  other  from  Bengal.  The  extract  from  Bombay  is  of  a 
uniform  texture,  and  of  a red-brown  tint,  its  specific  gravity 
being  generally  about  1.39.  The  extract  from  Bengal  is  more 
friable  and  less  consistent.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  chocolate 
externally ; but  w'hen  broken  its  fracture  presents  streaks  of 
chocolate  and  of  red  brown.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.28. 
Their  tastes  are  precisely  similar,  being  astringent,  but  leaving 
in  the  mouth  a sensation  of  sweetness.  They  do  not  deli- 
quesce, or  apparently  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are 
not  fusible. 


By  Mr.  Davy’s  analysis,  200  grains  gave, 


Tannin, 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

109 

97 

Peculiar  extractive  matter. 

68 

73 

Mucilage, 

13 

16 

Residual  matter,  chiefly  sand  and  cal- 
careous earth, 

10 

11< 

This  more  exact  analysis  confirms  the  observations  made  by 
:ne,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dispensatory. 

Medical  use — Catechu  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
powerful  astringents  we  possess,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every 
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case  where  astringents  are  indicated.  It  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  diarrhoea,  in  hoarseness  from  relaxation  of  the  fauces,  ulcers 
and  aphthre  in  the  mouth,  and  in  excoriations,  with  lymphatic  ex- 
udations. 

Officinal  Preparations , 

Infusum  mimosoE  catechu.  £. 

Electuarium  mimosae  catechu.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  mimosse  catechu.  E.  L. 

Sp.  42.  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Ed. 

Gumnii  Arabicum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Gum  Mimosa. 

Off. — Gummi.  The  gum. 

This  species  of  mimosa  grows  in  Arabia  Petrara  and  Egypt. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  pure  gum,  commonly  called  Gum 
Arabic,  is  furnished  by  this  tree,  from  which  it  exudes  either 
spontaneously,  or  from  incisions  made  into  the  bark,  and  after- 
wards hardens  in  the  air.  But  a similar  gum  may.  be  obtained 
from  all  the  species-  of  mimosa,  and  from  many  other  trees, 
such  as  the  Swietenia  febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  and  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Terminalia.  It  is  remafkabie  that  the  harks  of 
all  the  trees  which  furnish  this  bland  mucilaginous  substance, 
are  highly  astringent ; that  of  the  Mimosa  nilotica'  itself  is  used 
in  India  for  tanning  ; and  in  our  country,  the  cherry  and  plumb 
trees,  which  sometimes  yield  a little  gum,  have  very  astringent 
barks.  ' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  shops,  and  sold  pro- 
miscuously; Gum  Arabic,  vidiich  comes  from  the  Levant,  and 
East-India  gum.  Gum  Arabic  consists  of  roundish  transparent 
tears,  colourless,  or  of  a yellowish  colour,  shining  fracture,  with- 
out smell  or  taste,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  pieces 
which  are  most  transparent,  and  have  least  colour,  are  reckon- 
ed the  best.  They  are  sometimes  selected  from  the  Gum  Arabic 
in  sorts,  and  sold  for  about  double  the  price, . under  the  title  of 
Picked  gum.  The  East-India  gum  is  darker  coloured  tlian  Gum 
Arabic,  and  is  not  so  readily  soluble  in  water.  I possess  a mass 
of  gum,  gathered  from  a mimosa  in  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr. 
Jamieson,  who  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a most 
splendid  and  scientific  description  of  that  country.  It  is  darker 
coloured  even  than  East-India  gum,  and  is  also  less  soluble  than 
it  j for,  when  suspended  in  water,  it  gives  off  whit'  films,  which 
float  through  the  mucilage.  But  its  most  remarkable  property 
is,  that  it  does  not  precipitate  silicized  potass  j in  which  re- 
spect it  agrees,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go,  with  gum  collect- 
in  this  neighbou''hood,  from  the  common  cherry  and  plumb 
trees.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  coarsest  gum  forms  the 
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thickest  mucilage ; at  least  Botany-Bay  gum  forms  a thicker 
mucilage  than  East-India  gum,  and  this,  than  Gum  Arabic. 

Medical  use. — It  possesses  the  powers  of  a mucilaginous  de- 
mulcent, in  a high  degree ; and  is  frequently  exhibited  in  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  chincough,  hoarseness,  strangury,  &c.  •,  and 
is  an  extremely  useful  article  for  giving  form  to  some  remedies, 
and  for  correcting  the  acrimony  of  others. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Mucilago  mimosse  niloticae.  E.  L.  D. 

Emulsio  mimosse  niloticse.  E.  D. 

Decoctum  cornu  cervi.  L. 

Mistura  cretacea.  L.  D. 

moschata.  L. 

Pulvis  cretse  compositus.  L. 

tragacanthae  compositus.  L, 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis.  E. 

— — glycyrrhizae.  E. 

- cum  opio.  E. 

gummofii.  E. 

MOMORDICA  ELATERIUM.  £d. 

Jhonoecia  Sj/tigenesia.  Murray y g.  1090,  sp.  8. — Nat.  ord.  Qii~ 
curhitacerci 

Cucumis  Agrestis.  Land.  Elaterium.  Dub.\ 

Wild  cucumber. 

Fructus  recens  submaturus.  The  fresh  fruit,  when  al- 
most ripe. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  peren- 
nial. When  cultivated  in  this  country  it  does  not  survive  the 
winter.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
and  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  and  beset  with 
stiff  hairs.  When  nearly  ripe,  it  bursts  on  a slight  touch,  sepa- 
rates from  its  stalk,  and  sheds  its  seeds  with  great  violence. 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks  Elaterium, 
which  name  was  also  applied  to  the  faecula  of  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  the  only  preparation  used  in  medicine. 

Med.  use. — In  a few  grains  it  operates  as  a drastic  purgative, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  dropsies. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Succus  spissatus  momordicae  elaterii.  E. 

MORUS  NIGRA. 

Monoecia  Tetandria. — Nat.  ord,  Scabrida:, 

Morus.  Loud. 

Mulberry. 

Off. — Fructus.  The  fruit. 
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This  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Persia,  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
England.  The  fruit  has  the  same  properties  with  other  sub- 
acid fruits.  Its  juice  contains  tartaric  acid. 

Oljiciiial  Preijaration, 

Syrupus  succi  fructus  mori.  L. 

MOSCHUS  MOSCHIFERUS. 

Mammalia. 

The  musk  deer. 

-Materia  in  folliculo  prope  unibilicum  collecta,  MoseJws 
dicta.  Ed.  Moschus.  Load,  j -ub.  The  substance,  called  Musky 
contained  in  a follicle  situated  near  the  navel. 

The  musk  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  most  elevated  region 
cf  Asia,  particularly  of  the  Altayan  Alps,  and  the  mountains 
which  divide  Thibet  from  China.  It  is  gentle  and  timid,  and 
its  chace  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
length,  in  its  general  form  resembles  the  deer  tribe.  In  tli^e 
male,  behind  the  navel,  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is  situat- 
ed an  oval  bag,  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  projecting  about  an  inch,  and 
having  a small  open  orifice,  beset  with  short  hairs.  In  tfie 
young  animal  it  is  empty,  but  in  the  adult  it  is  filled  with  a se- 
creted matter,  known  by  the  name  of  Musk.  When  the  bag 
becomes  too  full,  the  animal  expresses  part  of  its  contents,  by 
rubbing  itself  against  stones  or  trees.  The  musk  expressed  in  this 
manner  is  said  to  be  the  purest,  but  none  of  it  probably  reaches 
this  country.  The  best  musk  is  brought  frorn  Tonquin,  an  in- 
ferior sort  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a still  worse  from 
Russia. 

Fine  muSk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders,  vi’hich  are  ge- 
nerally about  tfie  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  cbvei'ed  with  short 
brown  hairs,  lined  with  a thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  having  been  opened  The  musk 
itself  is  dry,  w'ith  a kind  of  unettfosity,  of  a dark-reddish  brown, 
or  rusty  blackish  colour,  in  small  round  grains,  witfi  very  few 
liard  black  clots,  and  perfectly  free  from  ^andy,  or  other  visible 
loreign  mattei*.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  paper,  it 
looks  smooth,  bright,  yellowish,  and  is  free  ' from  grittiufcss 
Laid  on  a red.hot  iron,  it  catches  flame,  and  burns  almost  en- 
tirely away,  leaving  only  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  light 
greyish  ashes.  The  largest  and  fullest  bag  scarcely  Contains 
more  tlian  two  dr.ichms  of  musk. 

Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitterish,  and  its  smell  extremely  power- 
ful and  peculiar.  Neumann  got  from  30  grains  of  musk  12  gf 
V utevy  ar.d  1 of  alcoholic  extract  j and  inversely,  10  of  alco 
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holic,  and  6 of  watery.  Its  smell  and  taste  were  elevated  in 
distillation  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  Neither  the  fixed 
nor  volatile  oils  dissolved  it. 

The  very  great  price  of  musk  has  given  rise  to  many  modes 
of  adulterating  it.  To  Increase  its  weight,  sand,  and  even  par- 
ticles of  lead,  are  introduced  through  very  small  openings  into 
the  bags.  The  real  musk  is  frequently  abstracted  from  the  bag, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  dry  blood,  coarsely  powdered,  or 
some  mixture  with  asphaltum.  These  adulterations  are  to  be 
detected  by  discovering  that  the  bag  has  been  opened,  i he 
presence  of  blood  is  also  known  by  the  fetid  smell  it  emits  when 
heated  sufficiently,  and  by  the  formation  of  ammonia,  when 
rubbed  with  potass.  Asphaltum  is  known  by  its  shining  frac- 
ture, and  melting  on  hot  iron,  while  musk  is  converted  into 
charcoal.  But  there  are  even  artificial  bags  filled  with  a com- 
position containing  some  real  musk.  These  are  in  general  thick- 
er, and  covered  with  longer  hair,  and  want  the  internal  brown 
membrane  which  lines  the  real  musk-bag. 

Medical  use. — Musk  is  said  to  bs  a medicine  of  very  great  ef. 
ficacy,  and  for  which,  in  some  cases,  there  is  hardly  any  sub- 
stitute. When  properly  administered,  it  sometimes  succeeds  in 
the  most  desperate  circumstances.  It  raises  the  pulse,  without 
heating  much ; it  allays  spasms,  and  operates  remarkably  on  the 
brain,  increasing  the  powers  of  thought,  sensation,  and  volun- 
tary motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  instance  of  typhous  fever,  espe- 
cially when  attended  with  delirium,  or  spasmodic  affection  of 
any  particular  organ,  or  of  the  whole  system,  or  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  &c.  It  is  also  used  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  exan- 
thematous and  phlegmonic  diseases,  accompanied  with  typhoid 
fever ; and  in  many  spasmodic  affections,  as  chincough,  epi, 
lepsy,  trismus,  &c. 

It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  substance  in  powder,  in  doses 
of  three  grains  or  upwards,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours. 
Its  best  preparation  is  the  tincture. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  moschi.  D 
Mistura  moschata.  L, 

MURIAS. 

Muriate  is  the  generic  term  for  those  secondary  compounds 
which  contain  muriatic  acid.  Their  general  properties  have  been 
already  mentioned 

The  muriates  may  be  divided  into  three  families : 

1 , Alkaline  muriates, — soluble  in  water,  fusible  and  vaporiz- 
able without  decomposition,  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaline 
carbonates. 
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2,  Earthy  muriates, — generally  soluble  in  water,  tlecompos- 
able  by  heat,  forming  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3,  Metalline  muriates, — The  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  many  metals,  in  two  states  of  oxidizement.  The 
muriates  which  contain  the  metal  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  are 
in  general  very  acrid,  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 
The  muriates  which  contain  the  metal  in  the  state  of  peroxide 
are  often  insoluble,  have  a white  colour,  and  contain  an  excess 
of  base,  or  are  sub-muriates.  The  muriates  are  also  the  most 
volatile  of  th?  metalline  salts,  and  often  rise  undecomposed  in 
sublimation  or  distillation. 

MURIAS  AMMONIiE,  Ed. 

Sal  Aiimioniacus.  Land.  Sal  atninoniacian.  E)uh.-\- 

Muriate  of  ammonia.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  fouird  native,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  valcanoes.  It  was  first  prepared  in  Egypt  from 
the  soot  of  camel-dung  by  sublimation : but  the  greatest  part  of 
that  now  used  is  manufactured  in  Europe  ; either  by  combining 
ammonia  directly  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  muriate  of  soda  ; or  the  mu- 
riates of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  means  of  ammonia. 

In  commerce,  muriate  of  ammonia  occurs,  either  sublimed, 
in  firm,  round,  elastic,  concavo-convex  cakes,  or  crystallized,  in 
conical  masses.  The  latter  commonly  contain  other  salts,  espe- 
cially muriate  of  lime,  which  renders  them  deliquescent ; and 
therefore  the  sublimed  muriate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred  for 
the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid,  pungent,  urinous  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  60'^,  and 
in  an  equal  weight,  at  212"^.  During  its  solution,  it  produces 
32-’  of  cold.  It  is  also  soluble  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere.  By  a 
gentle  heat,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a white  powder.  At  a higher  tem- 
perature it  sublimes  unchanged.  Its  crystals  are  eitlier  six-sided 
pyramids,  aggregated  in  a plumose  form,  or  still  more  common- 
ly, four-sided  pyramids.  It  consists  of  42.75  muriatic  acid, 
25.00  ammonia,  and  32.25  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ; by  baryta,  potass,  soda,  strontia,  and 
lime;  by  several  secondary  salts  containing  these  acids  or  bases; 
and  by  those  metalline  salts  whose  bases  form  v>  itli  muriatic  acid 
an  insoluble  compound. 

Medical  use. — Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  seldom  used  inter- 
nally. It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a powerful  aperient  and 
attenuant  of  viscid  humours. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  a valuable  remedy.  It  may  act  in 
two  ways. 
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1,  By  die  cold  produced  during  its  solution. 

It  is  trom  this  cause  that  fomentations  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
probably  prove  beneficial  in  mania,  apoplexy  from  plethora, 
lesions  of  the  head,  and  m violent  headachs.  M'hcn  used  with 
this  intention,  the  solution  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it  is 
made. 

2,  By  the  stimulus  of  the  salt. 

On  this  principle  we  may  explain  its  action  as  a discutient,  in 
indolent  tumours  of  all  kinds,  contusions,  gangrene,  psora,  oph- 
thalmia, cynanche,  and  jn  stimulating  clysters.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  chilblains,  and  other  indolent  infiammations,  both  modes 
of  action  may  be  serviceable.  When  first  applied,  the  coldness 
of  the  solution  will  diminish  the  sense  of  heat  and  uneasiness  of 
the  part,  and  the  subsequent  stimulus  will  excite  a more  healthy 
action  in  the  vessels. 

Ojficina/  t reparations. 

Alcohol  ammoniatiim.  E.  L.  D 
Aqua  amraoniae.  E.  L.  D. 

carbonatis  ammonias.  E.  L.  D. 

Calx  hydrargyri  albu.  L. 

Carbonas  ammonia;.  E.  L.  D. 

Liquor  cupri  ammoniati.  L.  D. 

sulphureti  ammonias.  D. 

Murias  ammonia;  er  lerri  E.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  ammonia;  foetida;.  L. 

MURIAS  SODAS,  Ed. 

Sal  JVLuriaticus . Eond.  Sal  Commune.  Eub.J^ 

Muriate  of  soda.  Common  sea-salt. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  neutral  salts.  It  is  not 
only  found  in  immense  masses  on  and  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  salt  springs, 
but  it  is  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  native  muriate  of  soda,  the  lamellar 
and  fibrous.  It  is  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  England, 
&c.  When  necessary,  it  is  purified  by  solution  and  crystal- 
lization. 

Salt  springs  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  quantity 
of  muriate  of  soda  contained  in  these  varies,  from  an  inconsider- 
able quantity  even  up  to  one  third. 

Sea-water  also  varies  much  in  strength.  It  is  said  to  contain 
most  salt  in  warm  climates,  and  at  great  depths. 

Muriate  of  soda,  as  obtained  from  its  natural  solutions 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  is  commonly  mixed  with 
earthy  muriates,  which,  being  deliquescent  salts,  dispose  it  to 
attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  may,  however,  be 
purified,  by  precipitating  the  earths,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  by  washing  the  crystallized  salt  with  a saturated  solu- 
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tion  of  muriate  of  soda,  heated  to  ebullition.  In  this  state  it  isi 
not  capable  of  dissolving  any  more  muriate  of  soda,  but  will . 
dissolve  a considerable  quantity  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

MurLate  of  soda  has  a pure  salt  taste,  is  soluble  in  2,8  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  60'’,  and  in  2.76  at  212”.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first  decrepitates, , 
then  melts,  and  lastly,  sublimes  without  decomposition.  The- 
primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  cubic,  and  they  are  permanent 
in  the  atmosphere.  According  to  Kirwan,  they  consist  of  38.881 
muriatic  acid,  53  soda,  and  8.12  water.  It  is  decomposed  by 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  by  potass  and  baryta,  by  second-- 
ary  salts  containing  these,  and  by  metalline  salts  whose  base  ■ 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  muriatic  acid  ; it  is  also  gra-?  • 
filially  decomposed  by  lime,  iron,  and  litharge. 

Med.  use. — Muriate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  most  important  ar-- 
tides  in  the  arts,  and  In  domestic  economy.  As  a medicine,  it; 
is  useful  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia;  and  in  large  doses  it  is  said  I 
to  check  vomiting  of  blood.  It  is  a common  ingredient  in  sti-- 
mulating  clysters,  and  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  as  ai 
fomentation  to  bruises,  or  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  a gentle  sti-- 
muius  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Murias  sodx  exsiccatus.  E.  D. 

Acidum  inuriaticum.  E.  L, 

Murias  antimonii.  E.  L. 

Submurias  hydrargyri  praecipitatus.  E.  L.  D. 

' ammoiiiatus.  -D. 

Sulphas  sodae.  I). 

ISIYRISTICA  MOSCHATA.  Ed.  DuE^ 

Murray.,  g.  13‘J9,  sjj.  1.  Monoecia  Motiaudria. — Nat.  orJ.. 
■OleraceiE. 

Myrisfica.  Loud. 

The  nutmeg  tree. 

Fructus  nucleus  ; Nux  vmchata.  Nutmeg. 

Nucis  oleum  expressum  ; Oleum  macis.  Oil  of  mace. 

Nucis  oleum  volatile.  Oil  of  nutmeg. 

Nucis  involucrum  ; Macis.  Mace. 

The  tree  which  furnishes  this  elegant  spice  is  a native  of  the 
hlolucca  islands.  It  is  not,  however,  cultivated  in  any  of  thenu 
except  Banda,  from  which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto  supplied' 
with  mace  and  nutmeg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  ai 
peach,  and  is  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  The  externall 
covering  is  smooth,  fleshy,  and  bitter.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  thiS' 
bursts,  and  discloses  the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  membranous, 
pulp,  of  a dark-red  colour,  and  aromatic  flavour,  divided  into 
i.arrovr  branched  slips.  Within  the  macc  is  inclosed  the  nut,, 
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.which  consists  of  a brown,  thin,  hard  shell,  and  a fatty  perenchy- 
matous  kernel,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  iruit  is  gathered  three 
times  a-year.  The  external  covering  is  separated  on  the  spot, 
and  the  nvace  and  nut  carrie<l  home,  where  they  are  carefplly 
dried  in  the  sun.  After  they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  are  dipt 
in  lime  water,  and  the  mace  is  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  pro- 
bably to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

by  dr)dng,  acquires  a reddish-yellow  colour.  When 
g.ood,  it  is  flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a deep  colour,  has  a strong, 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish  acrid  taste.  When 
brittle,  divided  into  fewer  slips,  of  a whitish,  or  pale  yellow  co- 
lour, and  of  little  smell  or  taste,  it  is  to  be  rejected. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  mace,  2160  alcoholic,  and 
1200  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  1920  watery,  and  1440  al- 
coholic extract,  with  300  of  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water, 
which  arose  during  the  inspissation  of  the  watery  extract.  The 
expressed  oil  of  mace  is  less  consistent  than  that  of  nutmegs. 

Nutmegs  are  oval,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a grey-brown  co- 
lour, and  retlcularly  furrowed  dn  the  outside,  of  a yellow  colour 
within,  variegated  with  brown  undulating  lines,  solid,  hard,  unc- 
tuous to  the  feel,  and- easily  cut  with  a knife;  and  have  a bal- 
samic smell,  and  agreeable  aromatic  taste.  The  small  round  nut- 
megs are  better  than  the  large  oval  ones ; and  they  should  have 
a strong  smell  and  taste,  and  should  neither  be  worm-eaten, 
musty,  nor  variegated  with  black  lines.  Their  activity  is,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  dark  coloured  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to 
be  worm-eaten. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of  nutnieg,  480  of  an  oily  al- 
coholic extract,  and  280  watery,  with  320  fixed  oil : these  two 
last  were  both  insipid ; and  inversely,  600  watery  extract,  with 
50  of  fixed  oil,  which  rose  to  the  surface  during  the  inspissation, 
and  10  ot  volatile  oil  which  distilled  over  ; and  afterwards,  120 
unctuous  alcoholic  extract,  and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  By  ex- 
pression 1920  gave  540  of  oil,  and  afterwards  480  of  watery 
extract,  a pretty  strongly  tasted  distilled  water,  and  80  unctuous 
alcoholic  extract,  with  60  of  insipid  fixed  oiL 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Spiritus  nucis  moschatae.  E.  L,  D. 

lavandulas  epmpositus.  E.  D. 

raphani  compositus.  D. 

Confectio  aromatica.  L.  D. 

Pflectuariiim  cateclui.  E.  D. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  compositus.  E. 

Trocliisci  carbonatis  calcis.  E. 

Volatnc  oil  of  nutmeg.  By  distillation  nutmegs  yield  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour, 
lighter  than  water,  and  posse_ssing  the  aromatic  taste  and  smell 
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in  an  eminent  degree.  In  doses  of  a few  drops,  it  is  a powerful 
carminative  and  stomachic. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Spiritus  ammonia:  aromaticus.  D, 

Pilulac  scillae.  D 

Expressed  oil  of  mace.  Nutmegs  also  yield  by  expression  a 
considerable  quantity  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling, 
acquires  a sabaceous  consistence.  They  are  first  beaten  to  a 
soft  paste  in  a warm  mortar,  then  inclosed  in  a linen  bag,  ex-r 
posed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  and  squeezed  in  a press,  of 
which  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

It  is  a mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  on  which  their  flavour  de- 
pends, and  of  a fixed  oil,  of  a white  colour,  without  taste  or 
smell ; and  as  the  properties  which  characterize  it  depend  on 
the  presence  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  denomination  of  Fixed  oil, 
applied  to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  is  less  correct  than  that 
of  Expressed  oil,  given  to  it  by  the  other  colleges,  from  the 
manner  of  its  preparation. 

In  the  shops  we  meet  with  three  sorts  of  unctuous  substances 
called  Oil  of  mace,  though  really  expressed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  best  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  in  srone  jars ; this  is 
of  a thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agreeable 
fragrant  smell.  The  second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland,  in  solid  masses, 
generally  fiat,  and  of  a square  figure.  The  third,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  Common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  ar- 
tificial composition  of  suet,  palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured 
v/ith  a little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  7680  of  the  second  sort 
yielded  to  Neumann  330  volatile  oil  heavier  than  water,  2880 
of  fluid  expressible  oil,  and  4560  of  solid,  but  fusible  sebaceous 
matter,  perfectly  insipid,  inodorous,  and  of  a chalky  whiteness. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Emplastrum  ladani  compositum.  L. 

Medical  use. — Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aromatic  spices,  than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From 
the  essential  oil  they  contain,  they  arc  heating  and  stimulating; 
and  they  are  added  to  other  medicines  for  the  sake  of  tlieir 
agreeable  flavour. 

MYROXYLON  PERUIFERUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  829,  sp.  1.  Decaudria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Lo- 
mentacca. 

Balsamum  Pertiviatium.  Loud.  Dub.  -|- 

Sweet-smelling  balsam  tree. 

Of. — Balsamum.  Peruvian  balsam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  warmest  provinces  of  South  America,' 
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and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegarit  appearance.  Every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  resinous  juice,  even  the  leaves  are  full  of  trans- 
parent resinous  points,  like  those  of  the  orange  tree. 

The  balsam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  commonly  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  honey,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  inclitiing  to  black,  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a very  hot  biting  taste. 

It  is  very  often  adulterated  ; and  sometimes  what  is  sold  for 
Peruvian  balsam,  is  a spurious  mixture  of  resin  and  essential  oil, 
flavoured  with  benzoin.  These  frauds  are  not  easily  detected, 
and  fortunately  they  are  of  little  importance. 

It  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  the  twigs 
in  water,  and  skimming  off  with  a spoon  the  balsam,  which 
swims  on  the  top. 

By  incision  this  tree  yields  a much  more  fragrant  white  or 
colourless  balsam,  wliich,  when  inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  forms  the  red  or  dry  balsam  of  Peru ; but  it  is  very  rarely 
used  in  Britain,  and  almost  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  shops. 

Peruvian  balsam  consists  of  a volatile  oil,  resin,  and  benzoic 
acid;  it  is,  accordingly,  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  es- 
sential oils-  Water  dissolves  part  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  fixed 
oil  combines  with  the  resin.  It  may  be  suspended  in  water,  by 
trituration  with  mucilage  and  yolk  of  egg. 

Medical  use. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a very  warm  aromatic  medi- 
cine, considerably  hotter  and  more  acrid  than  copaiva.  Its  ef- 
fects are  stimulating  and  tonic.  Hence  its  use  in  some  kinds  of 
asthmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dysenteries,  suppressions  of  the  uterine 
discharges,  and  other  disorders  proceeding  from  debility.  It  is 
also  employed  externally  for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers,  and  sometimes  against  palsies  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  balsami  Peruviani.  L. 

Pilulae  guaiaci  cum  aloe.  D. 

MYRRH  A.  Ed.  Loud.  Duh.J^ 

Myrrh. 

Off. — Gumma-resina.  The  gum-resin. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum-resin  is  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed. Mr.  Bruce  has  given  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is 
a mimosa ; but  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  mimosas,  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted,  furnish  a pure  gum,  and 
not  a gum-resin.  The  best  myrrh  is  brought  from  Troglodytitia, 
a province  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  borders  of  the ^ Red  sea;  but 
what  we  receive  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and*  is  produced  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 

^ The  best  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears,  of  a yellow,  or  red- 
dish-yellow colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed  on  ; light. 
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brittle,  of  an  unctuous  feel,  pellucid,  shining  ; presenting  white 
semi-circular  stride  in  its  fracture  ^ of  a very  bitter  aromatic 
taste,  and  a strong,  peculiar,  not  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  not 
good  if  whitish,  dark-coloured,  black,  resinous,  ill-smelled,  or 
mixed  with  impurities,  which  is  too  commonly  the  case. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are  both  of  them 
capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  the 
myrrh,  the  extract  made  by  either  after  the  other  being  insipid. 
The  alcohol  distilled  from  the  tincture  elevated  none  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  myrrh  ; but  during  the  inspissation  of  the  decoction 
a volatile  oil  arose,  containing  the  whole  of  the  flavour  of  the 
myrrh,  and  heavier  than  water,  while  the  extract  was  merely 
bitter.  From  7680  parts  of  myrrh,  he  got  6000  watery  extract, 
180  volatile  oil,  and  720  alcoholic;  and  inversely,  24-00  alcoholic, 
and  4200  watery.  I have  observed  that  the  tincture  is  trans- 
parent, and  when  poured  into  water,  forms  a yellow  opaque 
fluid,  but  lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  watery  solution  is 
always  yellow  and  opaque  ; and  that  myrrh  is  not  fusible,  and 
fs  difficulty  inflammable.  Mr.  Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  al- 
kalies. 

Medical  use. — Myrrh  is  a heating  stimulating  medicine.  It 
frequently  occasions  a mild  diaphoresis,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
secretions  in  general.  Hence  it  proves  serviceable  in  cachectic: 
diseases,  arising  from  inactivity  of  the  system,  and  is  supposed 
to  act  especially  upon  the  uterine  system,  and  to  resist  putre- 
faction. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1,  In  substance;  in  the  form  of  powder,  or 'made  up  into: 
pills,  in  doses  of  10  to  60  grains. 

2,  Dissolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffiths’  celebrated,  but  urr- 
chemical,  myrrh  mixture, 

3,  Dissolved  in  alcohol. 


Tinctum  myrrhte.  E.  L.  D. 

aloes  aelherea.  E. 

— et  mynha:.  E.  L. 

Pilulre  aloes  et  myrrhae.  E.  L.  D. 

• ass®  fcEtid®  composit®.  E. 

galbani  composit®.  L.  D. 

rhoei  composit®.  E. 

Pulvis  myrrh®  compositus.  L. 
aloes  cum  ferro.  L. 


MYRTUS  PIMENTA.  EcL 

JEUld.  9l3y  sp.  28.  Icosatidrla  -Nat.  bril.  Hes. 


Officinal  Preparations. 
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Pimento  tree. 

Off", — Fructus,  vulgo  Piper  Jamaicense.  The  fruit,  common- 
ly called  Jamaica  Pepper. 

This  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands 
on  the  north  side.  Soon  after  the  trees  have  blossomed,  the 
berries  become  fit  for  gathering ; the  fruit  not  being  suffered  to 
ripen,  as  in  that  state  it  is  moist  and  glutinous,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dried  becomes  black  and  tasteless. 
The  berries  are  dried  by  spreading  them  on  a terrace,  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  about  seven  days,  during  which  time  they  gra- 
dually lose  their  green  colour,  and  become  of  a reddish-brown. 

The  smell  of  this  spice  resembles  a mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs ; its  taste  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or 
a mixture  of  the  three  foregoing ; whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  allspice. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  its  flavour  resides  entirely  in  a vo- 
latile oil  heavier  than  water,  and  its  pungency  in  a resin  or  a sub- 
stance soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  water.  From  4SO 
parts  he  got  120  watery  extract,  30  volatile  oil,  and  20  alcoliolic 
extract;  and  inversely,  66  alcoholic,  and  100  watery. 

Medical  use. — Pimento  Is  a warm  aromatic  stimulant,  and  is 
much  used  as  a condiment  in  dressing  food.  As  a medicine,  it 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  more  costly  spices, 
especially  in  hospital  practice. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  myrti  pimentai.  E.  L.  D. 

Oleum  volatile  myrti  pimenta;.  E.  D. 

Spiritus  myrti  pimentre.  E.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  opii.  E. 

Syrupus  spinae  cervini.  E. 

NICOTIANA  TABACUM.  PJ. 

Willd.  g.  379,  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Alonogynia. — Nat.  ord.  55- 
iatiacea. 

Nicotiana.  Load.  Duh.\ 

Tobacco. 

(^.—Folium.  The  leaves. 

Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  from  whence 
it  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1.560.  .It  is 
now  sometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  use  in  our  gardens ; but 
Hi  general  it  is  imported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a pale  green  colour  while 
fresh,  and  when  carefully  dried,  of  a lively  yellowish  tint.  hey 
have  a strong,  disagreeable,  narcotic  smell,  and  a very  acrid 
burning  taste. 

The  active  constituent  of  tobacco  is  an  essential  oil ; for,  by 
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long  boiling,  the  decoction  and  extract  of  tobacco  become  almost 
inert ; and,  by  distillation  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  so  active, 
that  small  animals  are  almost  instantly  killed,  when  wounded  by 
a needle  dipped  in  it. 

Medical  use. — -On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  substance  or  solution,  or  into  the  lungs  in  the  form 
of  smoke,  pr  applied  to  abraded  surfaces,  tobacco  is  capable  of 
producing  deleterious  effects.  It  often  proves  virulently  cathar- 
tic or  emetic,  and  occasions  intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety,  and 
vertigo. 

The  aystem  becomes  easily  habituated  to  the  action  of  tobacco; 
artd  many  people  use  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  several  ways 
ais  a lu  ury,  without  experiencing  ahy  other  bad  effect  than  w'hat 
arises  from  their  being  unable  to  relinquish  it  after  the  habit  is 
confirmed. 

As  a medicine-  it  is  exhibited  In  various  forms  : 

1,  In  substance  When  chewed  it  causes  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  tobthach ; and  re-- 

"duced  to  powder,  it  proves  an  excellent  errhine  and  ster- 
nutatory, when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

2,  In  infusion  in  water  or  wine.  Taken  in  such  small  doses 
as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  stomach,  it  proves  power- 
fully diuretic,  and  was  employed  by  Dr.  Fowler  withi 
very  great  success  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  dysuria.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  for  the  cure  of  psora,  tinea,  and' 
other  cutaneous  diseases. 

S,  In  the  form  of  smoke,  it  is  injected  into  the  anus  by  means 
of  bellows  of  a peculiar  construction.  By  acting  as  a sti- 
mulus to  the  rectum,  it  sometimes  succeeds  in  reviving: 
the  vital  powers  in  some  kinds  of  asphyxia,  and  in  eva- 
cuating the  intestines  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation. 

Ojficinal  Preparation, 

Vinum  oicotianae  tabaci.  E, 

NITRAS. 

Ni  riiATE  is  the  generic  term  for  secondary  compounds,  which 
consist  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  base.  Their  general 
ch  aracters  have  been  already  mentioned.  There  are  three  fami- 
lies of  nitrates. 

1,  Alkaliiie  nitrates; — soluble  in  water  ; solubility  increased 
by  increase  of  temperature  ; crystallizable  ; forming  no  precipi- 
tate with  alkaline  carbo.  .'tes. 

2,  Earthy  nitrates ; — sombl  in  water  ; forming  a white  pre- 
cip’tite  with  aikdine  carbon  :tes 

3,  Metallic  nitrat  s ; — genera-’.ly  soluble,  both  in  water  and  In 
alcohol ; decoriposable  by  >eat,  furiushing  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
leaviiig  the  metal  oxidized  to  a maximum. 
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NITRAS  POTAvSS^.  Ed. 

Nitrum,  Lo7id.  Dub. 

Nitrate  of  potass. 

Nitrate  of  potass  is  annually  produced  on  the  surface  oi 
the  earth  ia  many  countries.  For  this  production,  the  presence 
of  a calcareous  base,  heat,  and  an  open,  but  not  too  free,  com- 
munication with  dry  atmospheric,  air,  are  requisite.  The  putre- 
faction of  organic,  especially  animal  substances,  is  not  necessary 
to,  but  accelerates  the  formation  of,  this  salt,  by  affording  the 
azote  iir  a state  in  whicli  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  forms  the  nitric  acid.  Accordingly,  in 
Germany  and  France,  nitrate  of  potass  is  prepared,  by  exposing 
mixtures  of  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
calcareous  earths,  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  salt  is 
afterwards  extracted  by  lixiviation  and  crystallization.  The 
nitre  used  in  this  country  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  ''East  In- 
dies. As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  often  contains  a little  mu- 
riate of  potass  and  muriate  of  soda,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  pu- 
rified by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  filtering  it;  on  cool- 
ing, the  nitrate  of  potass  crystallizes,  and  the  other  salts  remain 
dissolved. 

Nitrate  of  potass  has  a sharp,  bitterish,  cooling  taste.  It  shoots 
In  pretty  large  crystals,  which  are  generally  six-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids ; very  brittle;  permanent  in 
the  atmosphere ; soluble  in  seven  times  their  weight  in  water, 
at  b'O'^,  and  in  an  equal  weight  at  212'^  ; melting  when  exposed 
to  a strong  heat,  giving  out  at  first  oxygen,  and  afterwards  ni- 
trogen gas,  until  the  whole  acid  be  decomposed,  and  the  potasS 
alone  remain  behind.  It  deflagrates  more  or  less  violently  with 
all  oxygenizable  substances,  oxydizing  or  acidifying  them.  When 
dried  in  a temperature  of  70",  it  consists,  according  to  Kirwan, 
of  44  nitric  acid,  51.8  potass,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  sulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate  and  ace- 
tite  of  baryta,  and  the  sulphates  of  soda,  ammonia,  magnesia; 
and  alumina. 

Medical  use Taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a drachm  to  half 

an  ounce  in  the  course  of  a day,  in  repeated  doses,  it  diminishes 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  operates 
by  stool,  and  acts  upon  the  secretion  of  urine,  but  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce pains  in  the  stomach.  In  large  doses,  such  as  an  ounce, 
taken  at  one  time,  it  produces  the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  con- 
stant vomiting,  purging  mixed  wdth  blood,  convulsion^,  and 
death.  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  happened  from  its  being 
sold  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  soda. 

It  is  best  given  in  small  doses,  as  five  to  ten  grains,  frequently 
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repeated,  and  is  only  admissible  in  inflammatory  diseases.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  used  in  gargles,  for  inflammatory  sore  throats. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Nitrum  purificatum.  L. 

Acidum  nitricum.  E-  L.  D. 

jEther  nitrosus.  D. 

Arsenias  kali.  D. 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  L. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  sulphure  per  nitratem  potassx,  E. 

Sulphas  potassx  cum  sulphure.  E. 

Sulphas  potassae.  E.  D. 

Trochisci  nitri.  £.  L. 

OLEA  EUROP^A. 

TVilld.  g.  36,  sp.  1.  Diandria  Monogpuia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Sepiaride. 

The  olive  tree. 

— Fructus.  Ed.  Oliva.  Land.  Olives. 

Oleum  expressum.  Ed.  Oleum  olivarum.  Land-  Dub. 

Olive  oil. 

Thr  olive  tree  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it.  Olives,  when 
fresh,  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagreeable,  taste  ; 
but  they  are  only  eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  first  steeped 
for  several  days  in  a ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  then  pickled  in  a 
strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford  by  expres- 
sion. 

For  this  purpose  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  im- 
mediately bruised  and  subjected  to  the  press.  The  finest  oil 
flows  first,  and  a very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma, 
which  remains  after  expression,  in  water.  According  to  Baume, 
they  are  gathered  when  sufficiently  ripe  : they  are  then  dried, 
to  deprive  the  mucilage,  of  which  they  contain  a large  quantity, 
of  its  water,  and  are  expressed  after  being  bruised,  and  moist- 
ened with  a little  water,  to  render  tlie  oil  more  fluid.  By  rest, 
the  mucilage  and  water  which  may  have  passed  with  it  separate. 
Olive  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds ; but,  :>y 
exposing  the  mixture  to  the  freezing  temperature,  the  olive  oil 
freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppies  remains  fluid  j and  as  oils 
which  freeze  w'ith  most  difficulty  are  most  apt  to  become  rancid, 
olive  oil  is  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a pale  yellow  colour,  somewhat 
inclining  to  green,  a bland  taste,  without  smell,  and  should 
congeal  at  38  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it  is  frequently  ran- 
cid, and  sometimes  adulterated. 
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Medical  use. — Taken  internally,  it  operates  as  a gentle  laxa- 
tive, and  is  given  in  cases  of  worms.  It  is  also  given  in  large 
quantities  to  mitigate  the  action  of  acrid  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  used  externally  in  frictions,  in  gargles,  find 
in  clysters  ; but  its  principal  employment  is  for  the  composition 
of  ointments  and  plasters. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  ammoniatum.  E.  L.  D. 

camphoiatum.  E.  D. 

sulpliuratum.  E.  L- 

Ceratum  simplex.  E. 

spermatis  ccti.  L. 

saponis.  L. 

lapidis  calaminaris.  L. 

Emplastrum  oxidi  plumbi  semivitrei.  E.  L.  E. 

hydrargyri.  E, 

oxydi  rerri  rubi'i.  E,  ) 

Enema  catharticum.  D. 

Linimentum  simplex.  E. 

calcis.  Z).  , 

Unguentum  simplex.  E. 

spermatis  ceti.  L. 

cers.  L. 

— resinas  flav£E.  L. 

—  elemi.  L. 

sambuci.  L. 

cerussae  acetatae.  X. 

lithargyri  acetati.  L. 

acidi  nitrosi.  D. 

hydrargyrati.  D. 

ONISCUS  ASELLUS. 

Insecta  aptera. 

Millepeda.  Land. 

Slaters  killed  by  the  vapodr  of  alcohol. 

These  insects  are  found  in  cellars,  under  stones,  and  in  cold 
moist  places  ; in  warm  countries  they  are  rarely  met  with.  They 
have  a faint  disagreeable  smell,  and  a somewliat  pungent,  sweet- 
■ ish,  nauseous  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts  95  watery,  and  ten  alcoholic 
extract  j and  inversely  52  alcoholic,  and  45  watery.  Nothing 
rose  in  distillation  with  either. 

Their  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  over-rated. 
Officinal  Preparation. 

Millepedas  preparatae.  L, 

ORIGANUM. 

Willd.  g.  1116,.  Smithy  g.  273.  DiLbjnarnia  Gmnnosvermia. 
Nat,  ord,  Verticillatre.  ' 
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Sp.  10.  Wind.  sp.  1.  Smith.  Origanum  Vulgare.  Origan 
ninn.  Land.  Dub.\ 

Common  marjoram. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  is  met  with  upon  dry  chalky 
hills,  and  in  gravelly  soils,  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  j^nd  a pungent 
taste,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden  marjoram,  and  much  re- 
sembling thyme,  with  which  it  seems  to  agree  in  virtue.  An 
essential  oil  distilled  from  it  is  kept  in  the  shops,  and  is  very 
acrid. 

OJficinal  Preparation. 

Oleum  origani,  L.  D. 

Sp.  15.  Wi//d.  Origanum  Marjorana.  £d. 

Marjorana.  Land.  Dub.% 

Sweet  marjoram. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant.  ' 

Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  wild  in 
Portugal,  but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  principally  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  It  is  a moderately  warm  aromatic,  yielding  its 
virtues  both  to  aqueous  and  spiritous  liquors  by  infusion,  and  to 
water  in  distillation. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pulvis  asari  compositus.  E.  L.  D. 

OSTREA  EDULIS.  Ostrea.  Loud. 

Cl.  Vennes.  Ordv  Testacca. 

Off. — Testa.  The  shell. 

The  oyster  is  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  some 
diseases  not  only  admissible,  but  even  advant.igcous.  Their 
shells,  whicli  ar-  officinal,  are  composed,  like  all  other  mother- 
of-pearl  shells,  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
thin  membranaceous  substance,  which  exactly  resembles  coagu- 
lated albumen  in  its  properties.  By  burning,  this  membrane  is 
destroyed,  and  the  shells  are  converted  into  lime,  which,  al- 
though very  pure,  possesses  no  advantage  over  tliat  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom.  ' 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Ostrearum  testce  prxparats.  L.  D. 

OVLS  ARIES. 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Old.  Rundnantia'. 
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The  sheep. 

Of. — Adeps.  L.  Mutton-suet.  E.  Scrum  ovillum.  D.^ 

Mutton  is  a highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  food.  Ewe- 
milk  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  contains  much  cream  and  little 
whey.  The  cheese  made  from  it  has  a bitter,  biting  taste,  espe- 
cially when  old,  and  is  supposed  to  be  stomachic.  Mutton-suet 
is  officinal,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  consistency  to  some  oint^ 
ments  and  plasters. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Sebum  prseparatum.  L. 

Emplastrum  meloes  vesicatorii.  E. 

cerae.  E.  L. 

Ungiientum  elemi.  L, 

■ picis.  Z). 

sambuci.  L.  D. 

hydrargyri.  E.  L. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

TVilld.  g.  918,  sj).  23.  Smith,  g.  217,  s^.  1.  Decandria  Pen- 
tcgynia — Nat.  ord.  Gruinales, 

Lujula.  Land. 

Common  wood-sorrel. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a small  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  woods, 
and  under  shady  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
leaves  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  super-oxalate  of  potass, 
and  have  an  extremely  pleasant  acid  taste.  They  possess  the 
same  powers  with  the  vegetable  acids  in  general,  and  may  be 
given  in  infusion,  or  beaten  with  sugar  into  a conserve,  or  boil- 
ed with  milk  to  form  an  acid  whey.  'Fhe  super-oxalate  of  potass 
is  extracted  in  large  quantities  from  them,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons. 

Twenty  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  yielded  to  Neumann  six 
pounds  of  juice,  from  which  he  got  two  ounces  two  drachms 
and  a scruple  of  salt,  besides  two  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  an 
impure  saline  mass. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Conserva  lujulre.  L. 

P.ENEA  SARCOCOLLA. 

Willd-  g.  21S,  sp.  1.  J'etrandria  Monogpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Cqn- 
ghmerata. 

Sarcocolla.  Loud. 

Sarcocoll. 

0;^.~Gummi  resina,  A gum-resin. 
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The  plant  is  a native  of  Ethiopia,  and  yields  the  sarcocoll  by 
spontaneous  exudation.  I'lie  tears  of  sarcocoll  are  seldom  so 
large  as  peas,  and  have  either  a pale  red  or  yellowish  white  co- 
lour. Ihey  arc  extremely  brittle,  or  rather  friable,  shining  in 
their  fracture,  resembling  a good  deal  gum-arabic  in  coarse 
powder,  but  rather  more  opaque.  'I'hey  have  no  smell,  but  a 
bitter  taste,  combined  M’ith  a sweetness  like  that  of  liquorice. 
Neumann  obtained  from  480  parts,  860  of  alcoholic,  and  after- 
wards 40  of  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  450  waterv,  and  26 
alcoholic.  In  distillation  nothing  rose.  It  is  not  fusible,  and 
kindles  with  difhculty.  Dr.  Thomson  considers  sarcocoll  as  a 
peculiar  vegetable  principle,  which  he  defines  to  be  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  taste  bitter  sweet,  and  uncrystallizable. 
Sarcocoll  was  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  virtues  in  agglutinat- 
ing wounds. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pulvis  cerussse  compositus.  L. 

PANAX  OUINQUEFOLIUM. 

Polygnmia  Dioscia. — Nat.  ord.  Hederacea. 

Ginseng.  Land. 

Ginseng. 

OJf. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Tartary  and  North 
America.  The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  , 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into  tw'o  branches  ; of 
a whitish-yellow  colour,  wrinkled  on  the  surface  •,  of  a com- 
pact, almost  horny  ^texture  •,  when  broken,  exhibiting  a resinous 
circle  in  the  middle,  of  a reddish  colour.  It  has  no  smell,  but 
a very  sweet  taste,  combined  with  a slight  degree  of  aromatic 
bitterness. 

The  Chinese,  probably  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  have  a very 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  so  that  it  sells 
for  many  times  its  weight  in  silver.  The  Americans,  on  the 
contrary,  disregard  it,  because  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their 
woods.  In  fact,  it  is  a gentle  and  agreeable  stimulant. 

PAP  AVER. 

Willd.g.  1015.  Smithf  g,  Polyandria  Monogynhi. — Nat. 
ord.  RJioeades. 

Sp.  5.  Willd.  sp.  4.  Smith.  Papaver  Rhoeas.  Papavsr  erraii- 
cum-  Land. 

Corn-rose,  or  red  poppy. 

Offi. — Flos.  The  flower. 
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This  specks  of  poppy  is  annual,  and  very  common  in  our 
.corn  fields.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  petals  give 
out  a fine  red  colour  when  infused,  and  are  supposed  to  possess 
slightly  anodyne  properties. 

Officinal  Preparation^ 

Syrupus  papaveris  crratici.  L.  D> 

Sjj.  'J.  Willd.  sp.  S.  Smith.  Papaver  SoMNIFERUM.  Ed. 

Papaver  album.  Loud.  Dub. 

White  poppy. 

Off. — Capsulse  j succus  spissatus.  Poppy  heads  *,  Opium. 

The  white  poppy  is  also  an  annual,  and  is  sometimes  found 
wild  in  tills  country,  but  it  is  probably  originally  a native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the  variety,  of  its  flowers, 
and  for  its  seeds.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
tain opium  from  its  cap,sules  ; and  Mr.  Ball  received  a pre- 
mium from  the  society  for  encouraging  the  arts,  for  specimens 
of  British  opium,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  best  eastern 
opium.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  climate  of  this  country  is 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  becoming  a profitable  branch  of 
agriculture. 

The  leaves,  stalks,  and  capsules  of  the  poppy,  aboundwitli  a nar- 
cotic mllkyjuice,  which'is  partially  extracted,  together  with  a con- 
siderable.quantity  of  mucilage,  bydccoction.  The  liquor  strongly- 
pressed  out,  siuTefed  to  settle,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  a'iid 
evaporated  to  a due  consistence,  yields  about 'one  fifth,  or  oite 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  extr;ict,  which  posse'sses 
the  virtues'  of  opium  in  a very  inferior  decree,  and  does  not 
coiiie  to  this  country,  unless  when  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine 
opium.  A strong  decoction  of  the  dried  head’s,  fnixed  wdth  as 
much  sugar  as  is  sufficient  to  reduce  it  into  tlie  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  is  a liquid  form,  and  is  the  only 
olficinal  preparation  of  the  poppy.  It  is,  however,  a very  up- 
equal  prep-aration,  as  the  real  quantity  of  opium  it  contains  is 
very  uncertain,  and  as  a medicine,  it  is  by  no  liieans  equal 
to  syrup,  to  which  a certain  quantity  of  solution  of  opium  is 
added. 

Ojfflcinnl  Preparation. 

Syrupus  papaveris  somniferi.  E.  L.  1). 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  simply  emulsive,  and  contain  none 
of  the  narcotic  principle.  They  yield  a considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  oil  by  expression. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  In  the  evening 
several  superficial  longitudinal  incisions  arc  made  in  the  car- 
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sules,  when  they  are  almost  ripe,  with  a knife  having  from  three 
to  five  blades.  The  juice  which  exudes  during  the  night,  next 
day,  after  it  has  been  thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  col- 
lected by  means  of  iron  scrapers,  and  put  into  an  earthen  pot. 
The  operation  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  heads  furnish  juice  in 
sufficient  quantity  •,  and  the  opiunri  is  worked  into  masses  with 
a >yooden  spatula,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  until  it  acquires  the 
due  degree  of  thickness,  when  the  masses  are  covered  with 
poppy  or  tobacco  leaves. 

Two  kinds  of  opium  are  found  in  commerce,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Turkey  and  East-India  opium, 

Turkey  opium  is  a solid  compact  substance,  possessing  a con- 
siderable degree  of  tenacity  \ when  broken,  having  a shining 
fracture  and  uniform  appearance  *,  of  a dark  brown  colour  j 
when  moistened,  marking  on  paper  a light  brown  interrupted 
streak,  and  becoming  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder  ; scarcely 
colouring  the  saliva  when  chewed,  exciting  at  first  a nauseous  bit- 
tertaste,  which  soon  becomes  acrid,  with  some  degree  of  warmth  j 
and  having  a peculiar  heavy  disagreeable  smell.  T.he  best 
kind  is  in  flat  pieces,  and  besides  the  large  leaves  in  which  it  is 
enveloped,  is  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a species  of 
rumex,  probably  used  in  packing  it.  The  round  masses  which 
have  none  of  these  capsules  adhering  to  them,  are  evidently  in- 
ferior in  quality.  Opium  is  bad  if  it  be  soft,  or  friable,  mixed  with 
any  impurities,  hav6  an  intensely  dark  or  blackish  colour,  a weak 
or  empyreumatic  smell,  a sweetish  taste,  or  draw  upon  paper  a 
brown  continuous  streak. 

East-lndian  opium  has  much  less  consistence,  being  sometimes 
not  much  fhicker  than  tar,  and  always  ductile.  Its  colour  is 
much  darker  j its  taste  more  nauseous,  and  less  bitter  ; and  its 
smell  rather  empyreumatic.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
Turkish  opium,  and  is  supposed  of  only  half  the  strength.  One 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  cakes  is  allov/ed  for  tl^  enormous 
quantity  of  leaves  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  In  the  East 
Indies,  when  opium  is  not  good  enough  to  bring  a certain  price, 
it  is  destroyed  under  the  inspection  of  officers. 

Opium  is  not  fusible,  but  is  softened  even  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  highly  iiiHammable.  It  is  partially  soluble,  both 
in  alcohol  and  m water.  Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of 
opium,  1520  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  80  watery  extract,  320 
remaining  undissolved  and  inversely  1280  watery,  and  200  al- 
cohtlic  extract,  the  residuum  being  4‘f0. 

The  solutions  of  opium  are  transparent,  and  have  a brown  or 
vinous  colour.  The  watery  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  alco- 
hol. A small  quantity  of  matter,  which,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ments go,  is  neither  fusible  nor  remarkably  inflammable,  is  s'"- 
parated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  w^ater.  I have  also  ob- 
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served  that  the  watery  solution  of  opium,  or  the  alcoholic,  after 
it  has  been  precipitated  by  water,  does  not  redden  vegetable 
blues,  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is  precipitated 
copiously  by  carbonate  of  potass,  muriate  and  super-nitrate  of 
mercury,  oxymuriate  of  tin,  sulph  iteof  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  red  sulphate  of  iron  The 
precipitate  in  the  last  case  was  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  not  re- 
sembling those  by  alkaline  or  astringent  substances.  The  solu- 
tions of  opium,  especially  the  watery,  are  also  copiously  precipi- 
tated by  infusion  of  galls.  This  precipitate  seems  to  resemble 
that  produced  by  cinchouin,  and  to  be  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  gelatine. 

The  narcotic  virtues  of  opium  are  imparted  by  distillation  to 
alcohol  and  to  water,  and  they  are  diminished,  or  entirely  dissi- 
pated, by  long  boiling,  roasting,  or  great  age.  The  part  of  opium 
vrhiclt  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  albumen, 
according  to  Gren  ; caoutchouc,  according  to  Buchholtz  ; a vi- 
rulent glutinous  substance,  according  to  Josse ; and  Proust  says 
it  contains  wax.  From  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  I 
concluded  that  it  was  perfectly  similar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat 
flour,  or  fibrine.  Long  ago  it  was  proposed  to  separate  the  re- 
sinous parts  of  opium  by  the  same  process  that  the  fibrine  of 
wheat  flower  is  obtained.  The  fact  is,  that  if  Turkey  opium  be 
kneaded  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  the  soluble  parts  are  re- 
moved, and  there  remains  in  the  hand  an  adhesive  plastic  mass, 
of  a paler  colour,  not  fusible,  but  becoming  ductile  when  im- 
mersed in  hot  water,  inflammable,  imparting  some  colour  to  al. 
cohol,  but  not  soluble  in  it.  East-India  opium,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  is  entirely  dissolved  or  diffused  in  the  water,  and 
leaves  no  plastic  mass  in  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  active  constituent  of 
opium,  though  not  perfectly  understood,  is  of  a volatile  nature, 
but  sometimes  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  other  constitu- 
eirts  j that  it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  that  it  is 
dissipated  in  the  processes  recommended  for  purifying  opium  by 
solution  and  evaporation  ; and  that  the  attempts  made  by  some 
pharmaceutists,  to  obtain  a preparation  of  opium,  which  should 
possess  only  its  sedative,  without  its  narcotic  effects,  only  suc- 
ceeded in  so  far  as  they  diminished  its  activity. 

liy  evaporating  a watery  solution  of  opium  to  the  consistence 
of  a syrup,  Derosne  obtained  a precipitate,  which  was  increased 
by  diluting  it  with  water.  He  dissolved  this  in  hot  alcolicil, 
from  which  it  again  separated  on  cooling.  When  purified  by 
repeated  solutions,  it  crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms,  with 
rhoraboidal  bases,  had  no  taste  or  smell,  was  insoluble  in  cojid 
-w-ater,  and  soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  did  not  affect 
yegetable  blues,  was  soluble  in  24  parts  boiling  alcohol,  and  110 
cold  •,  soluble  in  hot  ether  and  vohtile  oils,  and  separated  froiA 
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tliem  as  they  cooled  j very  soluble  in  all  acids,  and  Iiighly  nar- 
cotic. These  observations  are  curious,  and  the  experiments  de- 
serve to  be  repeated. 

Medical  use. — ^'Fhe  action  of  opium  on  tlic  living  system  has 
been  die  subject  of  the  keenest  controversy.  Some  have  asserted 
that  it  is  a direct  sedative,  and  that  it  produces  no  stimulant  ef- 
fects whatever;  while  others  have  asserted  as  strongly,  that  it  is 
a powerful,  and  highly  diffusible,  stimulus,  and  that  die  sedative 
effects,  which  it  undeniably  produces,  are  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  excitement.  The  truth  appears  to  be, 
diat  opium  is  capable  of  producing  a certain  degree  of  excite- 
ment, while  the  sedative  effects  which  always  succeed,  arc  incom- 
parably greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the  preceding  excite- 
ment, The  stimulant  effects  are  most  apparent  from  small 
doses,  d'hese  increase  the  energy  of  the  mind,  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  thirst,  render  the 
mouth  dry  and  parched,  and  diminish  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, except  the  cuticulav  discharge,  which  they  increase. 
These  effects  are  succeeded  by  languor  and  lassitude  In  larger 
doses,  the  stimulant  effects  are  not  so  apparent;  but  the  ex- 
citability is  remarkably  diminished,  and  confusion  of  head, 
vjertigo,  and  sleep,  are  produced.  In  excessive  doses,  it  proves 
•n.  violent  narcotic  poison,  producing  headach,  vertigo,  delU 
rium,  and  convulsions,  accompanied  with  a very  slow  pulse, 
stertorous  breathing,  and  a remarkable  degree  of  insensibi- 
lity or  stupor,  terminated  by  apoplectic  death.  In  one  case, 
where  I inspected  the  bpdy  after  death,  the  inner  mcnibrai^ 
of  the  stomach  was  remarkably  corrugated,  and  wiffi  some 
inflammation  ; but  as  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  flour 
of  mustard  had  been  also  taken,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
these  appearances.  The  bad  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  opium 
are  often  prevented,  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  and  they  are 
best  counteracted  by  making  the  patient  drink  Ireely  of  acids 
and  coffee,  and  not  permitting  him  to  yield  to  his  desire  of 
sleeping.  By  habit,  the  effects  of  opium  on  the  body  are  re- 
markably diminished.  There  have  been  instances  of  four  grains 
proving  fatal  to  adults,  while  others  have  been  known  to  con- 
sume as  many  drachms  daily.  The  habitual  use  of  opium  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  with  habitual  dram  drinking,  tremors, 
paralysis,  stupidity,  and  general  emaciation,  and  like  it  caii 
scarcely  ever  be  relinquished. 

In  disease,  opium  is  chiefly  employed  to  mitigate  pain,  diminish 
morbid  sensibility,  procure  sleep,  allay  inordinate  actions,  and 
lo  check  diarrhoeas  and  other  excessive  discharges.  It  is  con- 
traindicated in  gastric  affections,  pletliora,  a highly  inflammatory 
state  of  the  body,  and  determination  of  the  blood  to  particular 
viscera. 
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In  intermittents,  it  is  s;ud  to  have  been  used  with  goad  effect 
in  every  stage.  Given  even  in  the  hot  stage,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  allay  the  heat,  thirst,  headach,  and  delirium,  to  induce 
srw'eat  and  sleep,  to  cure  the  disease  with  less  bark,  and  without 
leaving  abdominal  obstructions  or  dropsy. 

In  f^evers  of  the  typhoid  type,  accompanied  with  watchfulness 
or  diarrhoea,  it  is  extremely  useful  j but  wheij  not  indicated  by 
particular  symptoms,  it  does  harm,  by  augmenting  thirst,  and 
producing  constipation. 

Especially  when  combined  with  calomel,  it  has  lately  been 
much  employed  in  inflammations  from  local  causes,  such  as 
wounds,  fractures,  burns,  absorption  of  morbid  poisons,  as  in 
swelled  testicle,  &c.  and  even  in  active  inflammations,  accom- 
panied with  watchfulness,  pain,  and  spasm,  after  blood-letting. 

In  small-pox,  when  the  convulsions  before  eruption  are  fre-f 
quent  and  considerable,  or  when  the  accompanying  fever  is  of 
the  typhoid  type,  opium  is  liberably  used.  It  is  likewise  given 
from  the  fifth  day  onwards  ; and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of 
suppuration,  to  promote  the  ptyalism,  and  to  be  otlierwise  use- 
ful. 

In  dysentery,  after  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
fever,  is  of  consequence  in  allayibg  the  tormina  and  tenesmus, 
and  in  obviating  that  laxity  of  bowels  which  so  frequently  re- 
mains after  that  disease.  ' • 

In  diarrhoea,  the  disease  itself  generally  carried  ofl-'  any  of- 
fending acrimony,  and  then  opium  is  used  with  great  effect. 
Even  in  the  Mmrst  symptomatic  cases,  it  seldom  fails  to  alle- 
viate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrosis,  it  is  alnrost  the  only  thing  trusted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives  ; and  often  prevents  ileus 
and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the  spasm.  Even  in  ileus  it  is 
sometimes  used  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  spasms,  and  the  pain. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  favour  the  descent  of  cal- 
culi, and  to  give  relief  in  jaundice  and  dysuria  proceeding  from 
spasm. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  use  in  the  different  species  of  tetanus  ; 
affords  relief  to  the  various  spasmodic  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  asthma,  rabies  canina,  &c.  and  has 
been  found  useful  in  some  kinds  of  epilepsy. 

In  syphilis  it  is  only  useful  fn  combating  symptoms,  and  in 
counteracting  the  effects  resulting  from  the  improper  use  of  mer- 
cury, for  it  possesses  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal  virus. 

It  is  found  useful  in  certain  cases  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convulsions  during  parturition,  and  in  the 
after-p  tins  and  excessive  flooding. 

The  administration  of  opium  to  the  unaccustomed,  is  some- 
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times  very  clifHcuIt.  The  requisite  quantity  is  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent  in  different  persons,  and  in  different  states  of  the  same 
person.  A quarter  of  a grain  vi'ill  in  one  adult  produce  effects 
which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another ; and  a dose 
that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be  percept- 
ible in  many  cases  of  tetanus  or  mania.  When  given  in  too  small 
a dose,  it  is  apt  to  produce  disturbed  sleep,  and  other  disagreeable 
consequences  ; but  sometimes  a small  dose  has  the  desired  effect, 
while  a larger  one  gives  rise  to  vertigo  and  delirium,  and  with 
some  constitutions  it  does  not  agree  in  any  dose  or  form.  Its 
stimulant  effects  are  most  certainly  produced  by  the  repetition 
of  small  doses,  its  anodyne  by  the  giving  of  a full  dose  at  once. 
In  some  it  seems  not  to  have  its  proper  effect  till  after  a con- 
siderable time.  The  operation  of  a moderate  dose  is  supposed 
to  last  in  general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  it. 

Externally,  opium  is  used  to  diminish  pain,  and  to  remove 
spasmodic  affections.  It  is  found  particularly  serviceable  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  when  accompanied  with  morbidly  increased 
sensibility. 

Opium  may  be  exhibited, 

1,  In  substance,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a pill,  lozenge,  or 
electuary.  Its  most  etficient  form. 

2,  Dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  white  wine. 

3,  Dissolved  in  water,  or  watery  fluids.  Very  perishable, 
4-,  Dried  and  reduced  to  powder. 

It  is  often  given  in  combination  with  aromatics,  astringents, 
emetics,  bitters,  camphor,  soap,  distilled  waters,  mucilage,  syrups, 
acids,  carbonate  of  ainmonia,  ether,  acetate  of  lead,  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potass,  and  unctuous  substances.  Some  of  these 
are  certainly  unchemical  mixtures,  for  I find  by  experiment  that 
the  solutions  of  opium  are  copiously  precipitated  by  astringentS| 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  all  the  metallic  salts. 

OJjicinal  Preparatiom. 

Opium  purificatum.  L.  D 
Electuariura  opiatum.  E.  L. 

catechu.  E. 

Fxtractum  opii.  E.  L^. 

Pilula;  opii.  E.  L. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  E, 

ipecacuanhre  et  opii.  E. 

Tinctura  opii.  E,  L.  Jj. 

• : camphorata.  A.  D, 

; ammoniata.  E. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhizae  cum  opio.  E.  L. 

PARIETARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Smith,  g.  63,  sjj.  1.  Tctrartdria  Movigyma,  IVUld.  Palygamitf 
Monacia — Nat.  ord.  Scabrida. 

Parietariq.  Loud, 
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Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a small  perennial  plant,  growing  upon  old  walls ; of 
an  herbaceous  sub-saline  taste,  without  any  smell.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September. 

PASTINACA  OPOPONAX.  . 

WUld.  g.  sj).  3.  Pentamlria  Digyn'm. — Nat,  ord.  Um- 
hellata:. 

Opcpont^x.  Loud. 

Opoponax. 

— Gummi  resina.  A gum-resin. 

Ims  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
.rope  ; but  the  gum-resin  which  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  wound- 
ing  the  stalk  or  root,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  East  In- 
dies, sometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more  commonly  in 
irregular  lumps,  of  a reddish- yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with 
specks  of  white,  inwardly  of  a paler  colour,  and  frequently  va- 
riegated with  large  white  pieces.  It  has  a peculiar  strong  smell, 
and  a bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous,  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  16b'  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
180  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  226'  watery,  and  60  alco- 
holic. lloth  the  W'ater  and  alcohol  distilled  from  it  were  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour.  It  forms  a milky  solution  with  wa- 
ter, and  yields  a little  essential  oil  on  distillation.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  emmenagogue,  but  is  rarely  used. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pilulae  galbani  composite.  L. 

PHASIANUS  CALLUS.  Lend. 

67.  yives.  Ord.  Galling. 

The  dung-hill  fowl. 

L>ff.  Ovum,  ejusque  putamen.  The  egg,  and  egg-shell. 

From  what  country  this  useful  bird  originally  came,  is  not 
ascertained.  It  is  now  domesticated  almost  everywhere,  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  delicate  articles  of 
food. 

The  egg  only  is  olEcinal.  The  shell  consists  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  a small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  car- 
- bonic  acid  are  destroyed,  and  we  obtain  a lime,  mixed  with  a 
little  phosphate  of  lime, 

QIJLtnal  Preparation, 

Ovorum  testae  prsparatse. 
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The  contents  of  tlic  egg  consist  of  two  substances,  the  white 
and  the  yolk.  The  white  is  albumen,  coAibined  with  a little 
soda  and  sulphur.  The  yolk  is  also  albuiniHous,  but  contains 
moreover  a bland  oil,  and  some  colouring  matter.  The  yolk  is 
sometimes  used  in  pharmacy  for  suspending  oily  and  resinous 
substances  in  water.  The  white  is  used  for  clariheation. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Cataplasma  aluminis.  Li, 

PHYSETER  MACROCEPHALUS.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.X 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Cetacea. 

Spermaceti- whale . 

Off". — Materia  in  cranio  reperta,  Spermaceti  dicta-  The  suet. 
Spermaceti. 

The  spermaceti  whale  is  characterized  by  his  enormous  head, 
great  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a triangular  cavity  of  bone, 
covered  only  by  the  common  integuments.  In  the  living  animal, 
this  cavity  is  filled  with  a white,  fluid,  oily,  substance,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On  the  death  of  the 
whale,  it  congeals  into  a white  unctuous  mass,  from  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  very  pure  whale  oil  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. The  residuum,  afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by 
washing  with  tvater,  melting,  straining,  expression  tlirough 
linen  bags,  and,  lastly,  washing  in  a w'eak  ley  of  potass,  is  tlte 
peculiar  substance  well  known  by  the  name  of  Spermaceti.  It 
js  also  contained  in  solution  in  the  common  whale  and  other 
fish-oils  ; for  it  is  often  found  deposited,  by  crystallization,  in 
the  reservoirs  containing  them. 

The  chemical  properties  of  spermaceti  have  been  alreaay  no- 
ticed. As  a medicine,  for  internal  use,  it  agrees  with  the  fixed 
vegetable  oils  ; and  in  the  composition  of  ointments,  &c.  its 
place  may  be  very  well  supplied  by  a mixture  of  oil  and  %vax. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Ceratum  simplex-  E.  L. 

Unguentum  cerx.  L. 

spermatis  ceti.  L.  D. 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  562,  sp.  8.  Pentandria  Digpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Urn- 
bfllaPe. 

Anhum.  ffiend.  Dub.  -|- 

Anise. 

Off. — Semen.  The  seeds. 

Anise  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  grow'lng  wild  in 
Crete,  Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  east.  It  is  culti'.r.ted  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  re ’fed 
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also  in  England  ; the  seeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  arc 
smaller  than  the  others,  are  preferred. 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  smel-,  and  a pleasant  warm  taste, 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  sweetness.  Water  extracts  very 
little  of  their  flavour  ; rectified  spirit  the  whole. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  pi.mpinellae  anisi.  E.  L.  D. 

Spiritus  anisi.  L. 

PINUS. 

Murray^  g.  1077.  Swii/i,  g.  408.  Iilonacia  Adelplua. — Nat. 
ord.  Coriijera:. 

Sj).  1.  Smith.  Murray.  PiNUS  Sylvestris.  ' 

a,  Resina  cmpyreumatica.  Ed.  Fix  liquida.  Duh.Ji^ 
by  Terebiiithina  vulgaris.  Duh..\- 
Cy  Resina  alba.  Dub. 

Scotch  fir.  Tar.  Common  turpentine.  Common  frankin- 
cense. 

Sp.  7.  Murray.  PlNUS  Larix. 

ay  Resina  liquida.  Ed.  Terebintlnna  Veneta.  Dub. 
by  Oleum  volatiley  mdgo  Oleum  tercbintliinee.  Ed. 

The  larch.  Venice  turpentine.  Oil  of  turpentine. 

Sp.  8.  Murray.  Pinus  Bai.same.''.. 

Resina  liquida.  Ed.  Beflsnnuim  Caiiadenss.  Land.  Dtib.J^ 

Hemlock-fir.  Balsam  of  Canada. 

^.11.  Murray.  Pinus  Abies. 

ay  Resina  sponte  coficretUy  vulgo  Fix  Bitrgnndica.  Ed.  Ditb.Jl. 
by  Thus.  Lend. 

Common  spruce-fir.  Burgundy-pitch.  Common  frankincense. 

These  different  species  of  fir  are  all  natives  of  sandy  situa- 
tions. The  first  only  grows  wild  in  this  country.  They  all 
abound  in  every  part  with  resinous  juice,  which  possesses  tbe 
same  general  qualities,  but  presents  some  varieties,  according  v- 
the  nature  of  the  species  and  mode  of  preparation. 

We  maj  arrange  the  products, 

1 , Into  those  which  exude  spontaneously  ; 

2,  Into  those  procured  by  wounding  the  tree  ; 

3,  Into  those  procured  by  decoction  *,  and, 

4,  Into  those  which  are  procured  by  the  action  cf  fire. 

The  pinus  larix  exudes  a species  of  manna,  called  Brian9on 
Manna,  but  which  is  not  used  ; as,  besides  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter, it  evidently  contains  turpcntloc. 
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Resina  Pini  Sponte  Concreta.'' 

Concrete  resin  of  pine. 

From  the  pinus  abies,  an«l  also  from  the  pinus  sylvestris,  in 
-warm  seasons  and  climates,  a resinous  juice  exudes  spontane- 
ously, which  hardens  into  tears  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
the  Thus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Resina  alba  of  the 
Dublin,  or  common  frankincense.  It  is  a solid  brittle  i;esln, 
brought  to  us  in  tears,  or  masses,  of  a brownish  or  yellowish 
colour  on  the  outside;  internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with 
whitish  specks,  of  a bitterish,  acrid,  not  agreeable  taste,  with 
little  smell. 

Offidrial  Preparations. 

Emplastrum  aromaticum.  D. 

ladani  compositum.  L. 

lithargyri  compositum.  L. 

thuris  compositum.  L.  D. 

Unguentum  resluae  albae.  D. 

Resina  Pini  Abietis.  Ed.  Fix  Burgundica,  Duh.-J^ 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Real  Burgundy  pitch  is  collected,  according  to  Tlngry,  from 
tlie  pinus  picea,  or  spruce  fir  tree.  The  resinous  juice  w'hich 
exudes  from  this  species,  is  less  fluid,  and  less  transparent,  than 
the  proper  turpentines.  It  is  collected  by  the  peasants,  strained 
through  cloths,  and  put  into  barrels-  If  its  consistence  be  too 
thick,  it  is  mixed  over  the  fire  with  a little  turpentine,  and  oil 
of  turpentine. 

OJjicinal  Preparations. 

Emplastrum  calcfaeiens.  D. 

meloes  vesicatorii  compositum.  JS. 

picis  Burgundici.  E.  L. 

ResinjE  Pini,  vulgo. 

Resin  of  pine. 

To  obtain  the  products  of  the  second  kind,  a series  ®f  wounds 
are  made  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  rising  gradually  upwards,  until  a stripe  of  the  bark, 
about  nine  feet  high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effected 
in  about  four  years.  The  same  operation  is  then  repeated  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  operation  is  then  recommenced  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  former  wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly 
closed.  A tree  worked  in  this  manner  will  survive,  and  furnish 
turpentine  for  near  a century.  The  juice  which  fiovkS  from 
these  wounds,  during  summer,  is  collected  in  a small  cavity,, 
formed  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  incisions,  from  which 
it  is  occasionally  removed  into  proper  reservoirs,  previous  to  its 
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purification.  As  the  trees  exude  very  little  juice  during  cold 
weather,  no  new  incisions  are  made  in  winter  ; but  the  old  ones 
get  covered  with  a soft  resinous  crust,  (called  barras,  when  it  is 
impure,  and  mixed  with  bits  of  bark,  dust,  and  sand  ; gallipot, 
when  collected  with  more  care  ; or  ’ivhite  incense,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  so  long  exposed  that  it  becomes  resinified)  j 

which  is  scraped  off,  and  also  collected  for  subsequent  purifica- 
tion. 

All  these  products  are  purified  by  liquefaction  and  filtration. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  essential  oil  and  a resin,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  tlie  proportions,  the  turpentine  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  oil,  and  the  gallipot  of  resin. 

gallipot  contains  essential  oil,  the  quantity  is  so  small, 
that  it  is  never  subjected  to  distillation,  but  is  purified  by  melt- 
ing It  with  a very  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  process  it 
still  contains  essential  oil,  and  is  often  sold  by  the  name  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  strain- 
ed, but  while  it  is  still  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together  till 
the  mass  cools,  we  have  a yellow  resin,  which,  from  still  con- 
taining some  essential  oil,  is  preferred  to  that  prepared  by  a si- 
milar process  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpen^ 
tine.  ^ 

A simple  mixture  of  gallipot  and  barras,  made  without  heat,  is 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  Burgundy  pitch,  but  the  mass  re- 
sulting from  this  combination  soon  becomes  friable.  It  has  nei- 
ther the  unctuosity,  viscidity,  tenacity,  nor  smell,  which  distin- 
guish the  real  kind. 

Resina  LiquidjE  Pint,  vulgo  Terebinthime, 

Liquid  resin  of  pine,  commonly  called  turpentine. 

Turpentines  have  different  appellations,  chiefly  according  to 
the  counti'y  from  which  they  are  procured. 

Balsam  of  Canada,  from  the  Piniis  balsamea,  and  Pinus  Ca- 
nadensis. 

Resma  liquida  Pini  balsamea.  Ed,  Balsamum  Canadcnse. 

Land.  Dub. 

Cyprian  turpentine,  from  the  Pistacia  terebinthus • 

Terebinthina  Chia.  Lend. 

Strasburgh  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  picea. 

Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  larix. 

Resina  liquida  Pini laricis,  Ed.  Terebinthina  Veneta.  Lend. 

Common  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  splvestris. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris. ' Land.  Dub. 

Hungarian  balsam,  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  var.  Mughes. 

Carpatian  balsam,  from  the  Pinus  cembra. 
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None  of  these  are  properly  balsams;  which  term  is  now 
confined  to  those  resinous  substances  which  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  denominated  them  liquid 
resins,  tire  most  correct  appellation  which  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived. 

All  these  species  of  turpentine  possess  the  same  general  pro- 
perties. They  are  more  or  less  fluid,  with  different  degrees  of 
transparency  ; of  a whitish  or  yellowish  colour ; a penetrating 
smell,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  They  are  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  combine  with  fixed  oil,  and  impart  their  fla- 
vour to  water ; but  are  not  soluble  m it.  They  are  decomposed 
by  a moderate  heat,  being  separated  into  an  essential  oil  and  a 
r4in,  and  are  exceedingly  dnflammablp,  burning  with  a large 
white  flame,  and  much  smoke. 

Each  species  has  some  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reck- 
oned the  best,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  more  trans- 
parent, and  have  a more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  kinds. 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being  the  most  offensive,  is  rarely 
given  internally  ; its  principal  use  is  in  plasters  and  ointments 
among  farriers,  and  for  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil. 

Medical  Taken  internally,  they  are  active  stimulants, 

open  the  bowels,  and  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which 
they  give  the  smell  of  violets,  even  though  applied  only  exter- 
nally. In  all  cases  accompanied  with  inflammation,  they  ought 
to  be  abstained  from,  as  this  symptom  is  increased,  and  not  un- 
frequently  occasioned,  by  them.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  the^  like.  Their  dose  i9 
from  a scruple  to  a drachm  and  a half.  They  are  most  cosn- 
modiously  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  or  blended  with  watery 
liquors,  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
They  may  be  also  given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  mixed  with 
twice  their  weight  of  honey,  and  in  the  dose  of  a drachm  of 
the  compound  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  of  clyster,  half  an  ourice 
being  well  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mixed  with 
■ half  a pound  of  gruel  or  decoction  of  chamomile. 

OJficinai  Preparations. 

Oleum  terebinthiniE.  L.  D. 

Emplastnun  meloes  vcsicatorii  compositum.  h. 

lithargyri  compositum.  L. 

Unguentum  elemi.  A. 

iiifusi  meloes  vcsicatorii.  F.. 

Oleum  Pini  Volatile.  Ed. 

Oleum  TercbintKuhe,  Lond.  Dub. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pliarmacopccia  this  essential  oil  is  offict 
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nal  j by  the  other  colleges  directions  are  given  for  their  prepar- 
ation. 

It  is  lighter  than  wafer,  transparent,  limpid,  and  volatile.  It 
has  a hot  pungent  taste,-  and  a penetrating  sfnell ; is  highly  in- 
flammable, and  possesses  all  the  other  properties  of  essential 
oils. 

It  is  remarkably  difficult  of  solution  in  alcohol,  although  tur- 
pentine itself  dissolves  easily.  One  part  of  the  volatile  oil  is 
indeed  apparently  taken  up  by  seven  of  alcohol,  but  on  stand- 
ing, the  greatest  part  of  the  oil  falls  to  the  bottom,  a much 
larger  quantity  being  necessary  to  retain  it  in  solution. 

Med.  use. — As  a medicine,  it  is  highly  stimulating  and  pene- 
trating. Internally  if  acts  as  a diuretic  or  sudorific  in  very  small 
doses.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in  much  larger  doses,  espe- 
cially when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourse  has  principally  been 
had  to  such  doses  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly 
in  tliose  modifications  of  it  which  are  styled  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
But  it  has  not  been  often  successful^  and  sometimes  has  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  bloody  urine. 

Extenially,  it  often  produces  excellent  effects  as  a discutient 
in  indolent  tumours  ; as  a stimulus  in  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  in  bruises  ; as  an  antispasmodic,  and  as  a styptic,  when 
applied  on  compresses  to  the  bleeding  mouths  of  the  vessels,  aj 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Oleum  terebinthina  purissimum,  E.  L.  D. 

Extractum  Pini. 

Extract  of  pine. 

_ A FLUID  extract,  prepared  by  deooCtion  from  the  twigs  of  the 
pinus  sylvestris,  is  the  well-known  essence  of  spruCe,  Vvhich, 
fermented  with  molasses  and  water,  forms  the  fashionable  and 
wholesome  beverage  of  spruce  beer. 

Resina  Empyreumatica  Pini.  Fix  liqtiida  dicta.  Ed.  Land. 
Dub. 

Tar.  Empyrcumatic  resin  of  pine. 

The  last  ki«d  of  products  from  the  different  species  of  fir 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  fire.  With  this  view,  a conical 
cavity  is  dug  out  in  the  earth,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with 
a reservoir.  Billets  or  thin  laths  of  wood  are  then  placed,  so  as 
nor  only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a conical  pile  over  it, 
which  IS  covered  with  turf,  and  kindled  at  the  top.  The  ad- 
mission of  air  is  so  regulated,  that  it  burns  from  above  down- 
wards, with  a slow  and  smothered  combustion.  The  wood  itself 
is  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  the  smoke  afid  vapours  formed  are 
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obliged  to  descend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground,  where  they 
are  condensed,  and  pass  along  with  the  matters  liquefied  into  die 
receiver.  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tar.  By  long  boiling, 
tar  is  deprived  of  its  volatile  ingredients,  and  converted  into 

Tar  is  a mixture  of  resin,  empyreumatic  oil,  charcoal,  and 
acetous  acid.  Its  colour  is  derived  from  the  charcoal  j and  the 
other  properties  in  which  it  differs  from  a common  resin,  depend 
on  the  presence  of  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil.  The 
acid  itself  is  not  only  soluble  in  water,  but  also  renders  the 
empyreumatic  oil  more  soluble. 

Medkal  use Tar-water  is  a heating  diuretic  and  sudorific 

remedy  i but  by  no  mean's  so  powerful,  or  so  generally  admissable, 
as  it  was  represented  by  Bishop  Berkeley.  Tar  is  applied  exter- 
nally in  tinea  capitis,  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Unguentum  picis  liquids.  E.  L.  D. 

Aqua  picis  liquid®.  D. 

But  the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  pine  tribe  is  that 
of  a real  gum,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  from  a tree  so  resinous 
as  the  Pinus  larix.  It  is  prepared  in  the  Ural  larch  forests,  and 
exudes,  according  to  Professor  Pallas,  from  the  interior  parts  of 
the  w'ood  when  it  is  burning. 


Willd.  g.  V-f.  Diandria  Trigynia — Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 

Sp.  1.  Piper  Nigrum.  Bacca.  Land.  Eructus.  Ed,  Semina. 

Dub.+ 

Black  pepper. 

Off. — Bacca.  The  berry. 

The  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a shrubby  creeping  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated,  with 
mucla  advantage  to  the  fruit,  , in  Java  and  Malabar  The  berries 
are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  ihey 
become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  surface ; their  taste  is  hot 
and  fiery,  and  their  smell  slightly  aromatic. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  4800  watery,  and  afterwards 
180  alcoholic  extract  •,  and  inversely,  1080  alcoholic,  and  364.- 
watery.  The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  was 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  was  not  volatile,  for 
7680  grains  furnished  about  150  of  a very  bland  volaule  oil. 

■ From  this  analysis  Dr.  Thomson’s  differs  remarkably.  By  ma- 
cerating it  in  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  tincture,  he  got  a green 
volatile  oil,  having  the  \vhole  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pen- 
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per.  Besides  this  essential  principle,  he  found  it  to  contain  an 
extractive  and  starch. 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant,  gathered  after  it 
is  fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter. It  is  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  less  pungent  than  the 
black  pepper. 

> Officinal  Preparations. 

Emplastrum  meloes  vesicatorii  compositum.  E. 

Unguentum  piperis  nigri.  Z). 

Sp.  3.  Piper  Cubeba.  CuMa.  Land. 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  brought  from  Java.  This  fruit  has  a great  re- 
semblance to  black  pepper.  The  most  obvious  difference  is, 
that  each  cubeb  is  furnished  with  a long  slender  stalk,  whence 
they  are  called  by  some  piper  caudatum.  In  aromatic  warmth 
and  pungency,  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 

Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  310  alcoholic,  ahd  272  watery 
extract ; and  inversely,  380  watery,  and  61  alcoholic.  It  also 
furnishes  some  volatile  oil.^‘ 

5/;.  12.  Piper  LongOm. 

Long  pepper. 

— Fructus,  semina.  Ihe  fruit  and  seeds. 

which  bears  the  long  pepper  is  also  a sarmentaceous 
climber.  The  berries  are  small  round  grains,  disposed  spirally 
in  a long  cylindrical  head.  They  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  dried,  and  are  the  hottest  of  all  the  peppers. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  these  spices  are  said  to  reside 
entirely  in  a resin  ; their  aromatic  odour  in  an  essential  oil.  In 
medicine,  they  are  sometimes  employed  as  acrid  stimulants ; but 
their  chief  use  is  in  cookery,  as  condiments. 

Officinal  Preparations^ 

Confectio  opiata.  L. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  L.  D. 

cretx  compositus.  L. 

Tiuctiira  cinnamomi  composita.  E.  L. 

PLSTACIA. 

Dioecia  Pentandrla. — Nat.  ord.  Ameniaccre. 

Sp.  PiSTACiA  Terebintiius.  Tcrehinthina  Cliia.  Land. 

Chian  turpentine. 

Tin-  tree  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  in  India,  the 
.nor  n of  Africa,  and  south  of  Europe ; but  the  turpentine  is 
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principally  collected  jn  (the  islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by 
wounding  the  tree.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  other  turpen-* 
tines  in  any  thing  material,  except  in  its  price. — See  Pjnus. 

I 

.( 

Sjj.  Bistacia  Lentisws.  Mastiche.  Ecnd. 

Masticb. 

Off, — Resina.  The  resin. 

This  species  is  a native  of  the  same  countries  with  the  former. 
The  resin  is  obtained  principally  in  the  island  of  Chios,  by  mak- 
ing transverse  incisions  into  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to 
harden.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  semi-transpa- 
jrent,  brittle  grains  ; of  a smooth  and  shining  fracture,  softening 
when  chewed,  fusible,  burning  with  a pleasant  smell,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.  Neu- 
mann found  that,  during  digestion  with  alcohol,  a portion  sepa- 
rates, insol uble.jn  alcohol,  though  in  appearance  resinous, 
amounting  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  mastich,,  and  analogous  to 

caoutchouc.  . , r 

Its  flavour  is  communicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a resin, 
combined  with  a little  essential  oil.  It  is  principally  used  by  the 
Turkish  women  as- a masticatory,  to  preserve  the  teetli,  and  to 
give  a pleasant  smell  to  the  breath. 

PLUMBUM.  Ed.  Lend. 

Lead. 

The  general  properties  of  lead  have  been  already  enumerated. 

Lead  is  found, 

I,  Oxidized : 

1,  Lead  ochre  pf  different  colours. 

n.  Oxidized,  and  combined  with  acids. 

2,  Carbonated  lead.  White  lead  spar. 

3,  Murio-carbonated. 

4,  Phosphated  lead.  Green  lead  ore, 

5,  Arseniated  lead. 

6,  Arsenio-phosphated  lead. 

7,  Molybdated  lead. 

8,  Sulphated  lead. 

Ill,  Sulphuretted ; 

9,  Sulphuretted  lead.  Galena. 

10,  Sulphuretted  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  is  obtained  by  various  processes  from  these  ores.  In  itJi 

metallic  form  it  is  scarcely  an  officinal  article,  as  its  different; 
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oxides  are  purchased  from  the  manufacturers,  and  never  pre- 
pared by  the  apothecary. 

Dr.  Thomswt  admits  of  four  states  of  oxidization  of  lead. 


Lead.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide.  Y-ellow.  - - 9l  5 8.5 

Deutoxide.  Yellow.  . - 90.5  9.5 

Tritoxide.  Red.  . - 88.  12. 

Peroxide.  Brown.  - - 80.  20. 


Medical  use^ — Its  effects  on  the  body  are  emaciation,  violent 
colics,  paralysis,  tremors,  and  contractions  of  the  limbs  ; and 
as  they  generally  come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  sometimes 
overlooked  till  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never  in- 
tentional, but  only  accidental,  either  from  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in  vessels  lined 
or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added, 
to  correct  its  acidity  ; or  among  manufacturers  who  work  much 
with  lead,  as  painters  and  plumbers,  and  who  ^re  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  avoid  swallowing  it. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  any  suspected  liquor  is  detected  by 
the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  which  forms  with  it  a brown 
precipitate,  not  soluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid ; and  still  more 
certainly,  by  evaporating  a portion  of  it  to  dryness,  and  expos- 
ing tire  extract  to  a heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

OxiDUM  Plumbi  Album.  Ed.  Cerussa.  Land.  Dub.^  Car- 
honas  Plumbi.  Sabacetis  Plumbi. 

White  oxide  of  lead.  Ceruse.  White  lead. 

^ This  substance  is  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapour  of 
vinegar.  To  accelerate  the  oxidizement,  the  lead  is  cast  in  thin 
plates,  which  are  rolled  up  spirally.  A number  of  these  are 
placed  perpendicularly  on  a support,  over  a flat  vessel  contain- 
ing vinegar,  which  is  converted  into  vapour  by  a gentle  heat, 
such  as  that  of  dung.  The  plates  become  slowly  covered  with 
a white  crust,  which  is  in  due  time  removed  ; and  the  remains 
of  the  plates  are  again  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  until 
they  be  entirely  corroded.  Van  Mons  says,  that  if  lead  ashes 
be  diluted  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  chalk  in  impalp- 
able powder,  the  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried,  will  be 
ceruse  in  its  purest  state. 

White  oxide  of  lead  has  a scaly  or  foliated  texture,  is  brittle, 
friable,  heavy,  of  a snowy  whiteness,  and  a sweet  taste.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  mixing  it  with  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a cru- 
cible. Although  very  friable,  the  coarser  particles  cannot  be 
separated  by  means  of  a sieve,  because  its  interstices  soon  ge/ 
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filled  up.  It  can  only  be  obtained -'in  the  state  of  a line  pow- 
der, by  rubbing  a loaf  of  ceruse  on  a sieve  placed  over  a sheet 
of  paper.  It  consists  of  84  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  and  14-  car- 
bonic acid. 

In  pharmacy  the  white  oxide- of  lead  is  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  ointments  and  plasters. 

Officinal  Preparations., 

TVeetis  plumbi.  E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  cerussx  compositus.  L. 

Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi  albil  E.  D. 

OxiDUM  Plumbi  Rubrum.  Ed;  Mhnum.  Loud. 

Red  oxide  of  lead.  Red  lead.  • 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  so  troublesome  and- tedious,  th^t 
the  preparation  of  it  forms  a distinct  branch  of  business.  The 
nrakci's  melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the. bottom  of 
a reverberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpose,  and  so  contrived, 
that  the  flame  acts  upon  a large,  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is 
continually  clianged  by  means  of  iron  rakes  drawn  backwards 
and'  forwards,,  till'  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  destroyed;  afte^’ 
’which, ’the  oxide  is  only  now  and  then  turneiL’ 

^ ' The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a very  heavy 
powder,  consisting  of  minute  shining  scales,  of  a bright  scarlet, 
verging  towards' ydfow,  especially  if  triturated.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  wit-h  red  oxide  of  iron,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
"TheseTraudS  arc  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  colour',’ by  mixing 
it  with  oil,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  test' of -reduction ; and  by  it's 
fdfming  a black 'precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls,  when  dissolved 
in  nitrous  acid. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  contains  88  lead  and  12  oxygen.  When 
read  lead  is  treated  with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  76  parts  are  dissolv- 
ed, and  24;  of  a flea-brown  powder  remain  behind.  This  pow- 
der is  the  peroxide  of  lead,  and  contains  20  per  cent,  oxygen. 
It  is  only  soluble  in  the  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid.  The  76  parts 
dissolved  are  yellow  oxide.  : • 

OxiDUM  Plu^ibi  - ^EMiyiTR'EUM. . Liihargyrus.  LomL 
Litliargyrum.  Dub.\ 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge. 

If  oxidized  lead  be  melted  with  a quick  fire,  it  gets  the  ap- 
pearance of  oil,  and  on  coolirtg  concretes  into  litharge.  Great- 
est part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the 
purification' of  silver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and 
other  circumstances,  it  has  a pale  or  deep  colour  ; the  first  has 
been  commonly  called  Litharge  of  silver,  the  other.  Litharge  of 
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gold.  Litharge  is  a sub-carbonate  of  lead.  It  contains  96  yel- ^ 
low  oxide,  and  ^ carbonic  acid.  It  also  frequently  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  antimony. 

The  oxides  of  lead  dissolve  by  heat  in  expressed  oils  ; these 
mixtures  are  the  basis  of  several  officinal  plasters  and  ointments. 

Lead  and  its  oxides,  when  undissolved,  have  no  considerable 
cffiects  as  medicines.  Dissolved  in  oils,  .they  arc  supposed  to  be 
(when  externally  applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  desiccativc- 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  so  ; and 
taken  Internally,  prove  powerful,  though  dangerous,  styptics. 

Officinal  Preparations^ 

A qua  lithargyri  acetati.  L.D. 

Ccratum  saponis.  L. 

Emplastriim  lithargyri.  E.  L.  D.  . i, 

Lithargyrum  prxparatum.  E. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Ed. 

Murray i g.  851,  sp.  30.  Diadelphia  Octandria. — Naf.  ord. 
Lomentacea.  . ' 

Seju'ka.  Land.  Dub.,  » 

Seneka,  or  Rattlesnake  Roof. 

Offi. — Radix,  The  root. 

- Seneka  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  North  Ame- 
rica, particularly  Virginia  aqd  Pennsylvania.  This  root  is  usually 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  variously  bent  and  con- 
torted, and  appears  qs  if  composed  of  joints,  whence  it  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  tail  of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears  •,  a 
, kind  of  membranous  margin  funs  on  each  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  root. 

The  bark  is  the  active  part  of  the  roqt.  Its  taste  is  at  first  acrid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.  It  has  no  smell. 

Its  acrimony  resides  in  a resin  ; for  it  is  entirely  extracted  by 
alcohol  i is  precipitated  by  water  ; docs  npt  rise  in  distillation  j 
and  is  not  destroyed  by  keeping. 

Medical  use — It  is  an  active  stimulus,  and  increases  the  force 
of  the  circulatio)!,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  has 
Uierefore  been  found  useful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  ; but  it  is  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  induce  di- 
arrhoea. Dr.  Brandreth  of  Liverpool  has  derived  great  benefit 
in  some  cases  of  lethargy  from  an  extract  of  seneka  combined 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

borne  have  likewise  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cases,  and 
not  without  success.  There  are  examples  of  its  occasioning  a 
plentiful  evacuation  by  stool,  urine,  and  perspiration ; and  by  tlfis 
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means  removing  the  disease,  after  the  common  diuretics  and 
hydragogues  had  failed. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  said  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  apply- 
ing it  externally  to  the  wound. 

The  usual  dose  of  the  powder  is  30  grains  or  more. 

Externally,  it  has  been  advantageously  used  as  a stimulating 
gargle  in  croup. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Decoctum  polygalae  senegae.  £. 

POLYGONUM  BISTORT  A.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  785,  sp.  3.  Smithy  g.  196,  sp.  6.  Ociandria  Tri- 
gpnin. — Nat.  ord.  Oleracete. 

Bistorta.  Dub.^  Land. 

Great  bistort,  or  snakeweed. 

Off, — Radix.  The  root. 

Bistort  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moist  meadows  in 
several  parts  of  Britain,  It  flowers  in  June.  The  root  is  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  of  a blackish  brown  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  reddish  within  j it  is  writhed  or  bent  vermi- 
cularly,  (whence  the  name  of  the  plant),  wdth  a joint  at  »ach 
bending,  and  full  of  bushy  fibres ; the  root  of  tire  species  here 
mentioned  has,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  or  two  bendings, 
others  have  three  or  more.  All  the  parts  of  bistort  have  a 
rough  austere  taste,  particularly  the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  vegetable  astringents. 

Medical  use.—\t  is  employed  in  haemorrhagies  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally,  where  astringency  is  the  only  indi- 
-cation.  To  the  sudorific,  antipestilential,  and  antiseptic  virtues 
attributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim  than  wlxat  it  derives  from 
its  astringency. 

POLYPODIUM  FILIX  MAS.  Ed. 

Smithy  g.  429,  sp.  4.  Murrayy  g,  1179,  sp.  50.  Cryptogam 
vtia.  Fiiices. — ^Nat.  ord.  Filices. 

Aspidium  jilix  mas.  Smith.  Filix.  Lond,  Filix  Mas,  Duh.-tf 

Male  fern.  Male  shield  fern. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  fern  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  our  woods.  The  root  consists  of  many 
egg-shaped  knots,  closely  compressed  together,  forming  a crook'* 
ed  mass,  of  a blackish  colour,  and  covered  with  brown  scales. 

When  chewed,  its  taste  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and  sweet, 
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and  afterwards  slightly  astringent  and  bitter.  Its  smell  Is  also 
■weak. 

Medical  use This  root  was  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the 

days  of  Dioscorides.  It  gradually  became  neglected  ; but  its  use 
was  again  revived  at  different  times  by  Madame  Nufter,  Herren- 
schwand  and  others,  who  frequently  succeeded  in  kiUing  and  ex- 
pelling the  tsenia,  both  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  of 
secret  remedies,  of  wliich  the  fern-powder  was,  or  rather  was 
supposed  to  be,  the  principal  ingredient ; for  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  active  purgatives  with  which  it  was  al- 
ways combined,  were  really  the  remedies  which  effected  the 
cure.  ^ 

The  same,  or  nearly  a simdar  secret,  has  been  bought  by  dif- 
ferent potentates,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  suffer- 
mg  under  this  obstinate  disease. 

The  internal  solid  part  of  the  root  only  is  to  be  powdered,  and 
the  powder  should  have  a reddish  colour ; and  as  the  dose  and 
exhibition  of  the  remedy  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  it  must  be  given  always  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  experienced  practitioner. 

POTENTILLA  REPTANS. 

Wild.  g.  1000,  sj).  34.  Stmtli,  g.  235,  sp.  8.  Icosandria 
lygamia. — ^Nat.  ord.  Senticos£.  ' - 

Pe?itaphyllum.  Land. 

Common  creeping  cinquefoil. 

Off". — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentiful  in  hedges,  and  by 
road  sides.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August.  The  root  is  mo- 
derately astringent,  and  as  such,  is  sometimes  given  internally 
in  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  and  employed  in  gargarisms  for 
strengthening  the  gums,  &c.  The  cortical  part  of  tire  root  may 
be  taken  in  substance,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm : the  internal 
part  is  considerably  weaker,  and  requires  to  be  given  in  double 
the  dose  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

PRUNUS. 

Willd.  g.  982.  Smithy  g,  228.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — ^Nat. 
ord.  Pornacece. 

Sp.  29.  Willd.  sp.  2.  Smith.  Prunus  Domestica.  Ed. 
Eond.  Duh.\ 

Plumb-tree. 

Off. — Fructus,  Prunum  Galliaim  dictus.  The  dried  fruit,  call- 
pd  French  prunes. 

This  tree  is  found  wild  iq  hedges  in  England,  but  has  pro- 
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hably  originated  from  the  stones  of  the  cultivated' kinds  being 
dropt  there  by  accident  It  flowers  in  April.  Great  quantities 
of  the  dried  fruit  are  imported  from  the  continent,  of  which  the 
French  prunes  are  reckoned  the  best. 

■ edical  use. — ^They  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  sacchar- 
ine matter,  and  their  medical  effects  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  loosen  the  belly,  which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the 
passages,  and  softening  the  excrement.  They  are  of  considerable 
service  in  costiveness,  accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which 
the  more  stimulating  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate ; where 
prunes  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  their  action  may  be  pro- 
moted by  joining  with  them  a little  rhubarb  or  the  like,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  carminative  ingredient,  to  prevent  their  oc- 
casioning flatulency. 

Oj^dnal  Preparation.  « 

Electuariiim  sennae.  E.  L.  D. 

Sp.  33.  Willd.  sp.  5.  Bmith.  Prunus  Spinosa.  Primus  syl- 
. vfstris.  ‘ Land. 

The  sloe. 

Of. — Fructus.  The  fruit.  ' 

- V The  .§loe  also  grows  wild’  in  Britain.  Ip  flowers  in  March 
and  April.  The  fruit  has  a very  astringent  sourish  taste.  It 
contains  malic  acid.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit 
is  very  astringent,  and  is  called  Gerwamca.  An  infusiop 

of  a handful  of  the  flowers  is  a safe  and  easy  purge.  The  jiow- 
dered  bark  will  sometimes  cure  agues. 

Officinal  PreparatioT}. 

Conserva  pruni  gylvestris.  L. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Murray.)  g.  8.a4.  Dladelphia  Decamlrla. — N;)t.  ord.  Papilis^ 
nacea. 

Sp.  3.  Pterocarpus  Santalinus.  Ed.  Santalum  rubnm. 
L'oud.  Dub. 

Red  Saunders. 

OJf. — Lignum.  The  wood. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  and  acquires  a very  large 
size.  The  wood  is  brought  in  large  billets,  of  a compact  texture, 
a dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a deep 
brighter  red  wdthin.  It  has  no  manifest  smell,  and  little  or  no 
taste.  It  communicates  a deep  red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no 
tinge  to  aqueous  liquors  : a small  quantity  of  the  resin,  extracted 
by  means  of  spirit,  tinges  a large  quantity  ef  fresh  spirit,  of  an 
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elegant  blood  red.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains  210  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  20  of  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  126  tough 
watery  extract,  and  120  alcoholic.  According  to  the  same  che- 
mist, it  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  volatile  oil  of  lavender, 
but  not  to  volatile  oil  of  turpentine.  Is  this  difference  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  c.imphor  contained  in  the  former  } 

OfficinaL  Preparation. 

Tir.ctura  lavandulx  composita.  E.  L.  D. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Ed.  Sangtds  dmconis.  Lo;:d. 

Dragons  blood. 

Off. — Resina.  The  resin. 

^ This  is  also  a very  large  tree.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  resin  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  its  bark 
used  to  be  frequently  sent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain.  It  is 
liowever  doubtful  if  the  dragons  blood  of  the  shops  be  produced 
from  this  tree,  as  many  others  furnish  a similar  resin,  as  the 
dracceno  draco,  dalbergia  monetaria,  and  especially  the  calamus 
draco,  which  probably  furnishes  all  that  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies. 

The  best  dragons  blood  is  not  in  cakes,  but  is  brought  in  small 
masses,  of  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  wrapt  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of 
some  kind  of  reed,  breaks  smooth,  free  from  any  visible  impuri- 
ties, of  a dark-red  colour,  which  changes,  upon  being  powdered 
into  an  «legant  bright  crimson.  Thls'drug,  in  substance,  has  no 
sensible  smell  or  taste  ; when  dissolved,  it  discovers  sorne  degree 
of  warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  fusible  and  inflammable,  and 
totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  tinging  a large  quantity  of  die  men- 
struum of  a deep-red  colour.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  express- 
ed oils,  and  gives  them  a red  hue,  less  beautiful  than  that  con;- 
municated  by  anchusa.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  water,  but  pre- 
cipitated by  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  I find  that  it  is 
soluble  in  nitrous  acid  and  alkalies,  and  that  it  neither  precipi- 
tates gelatin,  nor  affects  the  colour  of  the  salts  of  iron.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a pure  resin,  without  any  astringency.  I have 
been  more  particular  in  proving  that  this  resin  is  not  astringent, 
because  Mr.  Proust’s  account  of  it  has  been  generally  adopted! 
But  the  substance  examined  by  Mr.  Proust  could  not  be  the  re- 
sin known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Dragons  blood,  as  it 
was  as  soluble  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  Dr.  Fcthcrglll,  who  first 
described  kino,  received  it  as  the  finest  dragons  blood.  Mr. 
Proust  must  have  been  misled  by  some  similar  misinformation, 
as  the  characters  of  his  sartg  dracon  correspond  with  those  oC 
kino. 

Officinal  PreparatiAn.,, 

Emplastrum  thuris  eorupositum.  Z., 
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PUNIC  A GRANATUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  980,  sp.  1.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Ponta-^ 
ce<£. 

Granatum.  Land,  Dtib.-^ 

Pomagranate. 

Off". — Fructus  cortex,  flos  plenum,  vulgo  Balaustium.  The 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  The  double  flowers,  called  Balaustine. 

The  pomegranate  is  a low  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  growing  wild 
in  Italy  and  oiher  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  in  our  gardens  ; but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to  perfection.  This  fruit  has  the 
general  qualities  of  the  other  sweet  summer  fruits,  allaying  heat, 
quenching  thirst,  and  gently  loosening  the  belly.  The  rind  is  a 
strong  astringent,  striking  a permanent  blue  with  sulphate  of  iron,- 
and  as  such  is  occasionally  made  use  of.  The  flowers  are  of  an 
elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  resembling  a dried  red  rose.. 
Their  taste  is  bitterish  and  astringent.  They  are  recommended 
in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  other  cases  where  astringent  me- 
diicines  are  proper. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA. 

IVilld.  g,  992,  sp.  17.  Icosandria  Peniagjjnlai — ^Nat.  ord.  Pa* 
mace£. 

Cpdonia  Malus.  Land. 

The  quince. 

Off. — Fructus,  ejusque  semen.  The  fruit  and  seeds. 

The  quince  is  originally  a native  of  Crete,  but  ripens  Its  fruit 
perfectly  in  England. 

Quinces  have  a very  austere  acid  taste  : taken  in  small  quan- 
tity, they  are  supposed  to  restrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes  ; 
and  more  liberally,  to  loosen  the  belly.  The  seeds  abound  with 
a mucilaginous  substance,  of  no  particular  taste,  which  they 
readily'  impart  to  watery  liquors ; an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  They 
will  not,  however,  supply  the  place  of  gum-arabic,  because  their 
mucilage  spoils  very  quickly,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Mucilago  seminum  cydoiiii  mali.  L. 

QUASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  81-9.  Decatidria  Nat.ord.  Grtiinales: 

Sp.  2.  Quassia  Simaruba.  Ed.  Simarouba.  Lend.  Dub.^ 

Mountain  or  bitter  damson. 

Off, — Cortex  lignum.  The  bark  and  wmod. 
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This  tree  grows  in  Guiana  and  in  J;imaica.  The  slmarouba 
of  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  not  of  the 
quassia  amara,  as  stated  by  the  Dublin  college.  It  is  brought 
to  us  in  pieces  some  feet  long,  and  some  inches  broad,  folded 
lengthwise.  It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough ; of  a pale  yellow 
on  the  inside ; darker  coloured,  rough,  scaly,  and  warted  on 
the  outside ; has  little  smell,  and.  a bitter,  not  disagreeable, 
taste.  It  gives  out  ita  bitterness  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Med.  use. — It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obstinate  diar- 
jhoea,  dysentery,  anorexia,  indigestion,  lienteria,  and  intermittent 
fevers. 

It  is  given  in  powder,  in  closes  of  half  a drachm,  or  a whole 
drachm  j but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  dilficultly  pulverizable. 
It  is  best  exhibited  in  decoction,  fwo  drachms  of  the  bark 
may  be  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  decoction 
drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

3.  Quassia  Excelsa.  Ed.  Qjmssia.  Loud.  Dub.  ^ 

Quassia. 

Lignum,  cortex,  radix.  The  wood,  bark,  and  root. 

This  tree  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribiean  islands. 
The  quassia  of  the  shops  is  the  wood  of  its  root,  and  not  of  the 
quassia  amara,  which  is  a very  rare  tree,  but  surpasses  all  others 
in  bitterness. 

This  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm  ; its  wood  is 
whitish,  becoming  yellowish  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a 
thin,  grey,  fissured,  brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed,  in  Surinam, 
more  powerful  than  the  wood.  Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  intense,  durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its 
infusion,  decoction,  and  tjneture,  are  almost  equally  bitter  and 
yellowish,  and  are  not  blackened  by  chalybeates.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  extract  of  quassia  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, under  the  title  of  the  bitter  principle. 

Medical  use.~lt  is  a very  pure  and  simple  bitter,  and  may  be 
given  in  all  cases  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  in  stomachic  complaints, 
in  lienteria,  in  cachexy,  dropsies,  leucorrhoea,  and  gout.  It  is 
much  used  in  this  country  to  give  the  bitterness  fo  malt  liquors, 
though  it  subjects  those  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a very  heavy 

^ It  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  a sufficiently  fine  powder  to  be 
given  in  substance,  and  is  therefore  generally  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  decoction,  or  extract. 

QUERCUS. 

Murray,  g.  1070.  Smit/t,  g.  404.  Monoeda  Poltjandrla.^Nit. 
ord.  Amentacea^ 
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1^.  17.  Milrrmjy  sp.  1.  Smith.  QuERCUS  Robur*  Ed.  Qiier- 
cus.  Loud.  Duh.j^ 

Common  British  oak. 

O/'. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

The  oak  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  flowers  in  April.  The 
superior  excellence  of  its  wood  for  ship-building  has  rendered  its 
cultivation  an  object  of  national  concern.  Its  saw-dust  is  an 
useful  dye-stuff,  and  its  bark  is  the  principal  article  used  in  tan- 
ning. M.  Vauquelin  has  discovered  a remarkable  chemical  dif- 
ference between  the  bark  and  nut-galls,  the  latter  precipitating 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  infusion  of  cinchona,  which  are  not 
acted  on  by  the  former. 

Med.  use. — The  bark  is  a strong  astringent,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  haemorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural 
or  immoderate  secretions.  In  these  it  is  sometimes  attended 
with  good  effects.  But  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a substitute,  in  every  instance,  for  Peruvian  bark,  as 
some  have  asserted  ; and  indeed  it  is  so  difficultly  reduced  to  a 
sufficiently  fine  powder,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  given  interuallv 
in  substance. 

OJJicmal  Preparation. 

Extractum  querci.  I). 

Sp.  OuERcus  Cerris.  Ed.  Loud.  Duh.j^ 

Oriental  oak. 

— Cyniphis  nidus,  Galla  dictus.  The  nest  of  the  cynips 
quercifolii,  called  nut-galls. 

This  species  of  oak  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the 
warmer  countries  of  Europe. 

The  cynips  quercifolii,  a hymenopterous  insect,  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree.  Around 
each  puncture  an  excrescence  is  presently  formed,  within  which 
the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  insect  passes  tlnough  all  the  stages 
of  its  metamorphosis,  until  it  becomes  a perfect  insect,  when  it 
eats  its  way  out  of  its  prison.  These  excrescences  are  called 
gails,  or  nut-galls.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  smootli  or 
knotty  on  the  surface,  of  a whitish,  reddish,  or  blackish  colour, 
and  generally  penetrated  with  a small  hole.  Internally  they 
consist  of  a spongy,  but  hard,  more  or  less  brown  substance, 
and  they  have  a very  rough  astringent  taste.  Good  galls  are  of 
a blackish-grey,  or  yellow  colour,  heavy,  and  tubcrculated  on 
Ithe  surface.  They  are  the  most  powerful  astringents  we  pos- 
sess ; and,  since  tlie  discovery  of  the  tanning  principle  by  Mr. 
Seguin,  have  very  much  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists. 
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Neumann  got  from  960  grains  of  coarsely  powdered  pHs  840 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  only  4 alcoholic  ; and  inversely, 
760  alcoholic,  and  80  watery.  But  the  most  minute  analysis 
is  that  of  Mr.  Davy,  who  found  fhat  500  grains  of  good  Aleppo 
galls  gave,  by  lixiviating  them  until  their  soluble  matters  were 
taken  up,  and  evaporating  the  solution  slowly,  1 85  grains  of 
solid  matter,  which,  when  examined  by  analysis,  appeared  to 


consist  of, 

Tanniu,  - - - 130 

Mucilage,  and  matter  rendered  insoluble  by 

evaporation,  - - 12 

Gallic  acid,  and  a little  extractive  matter,  31 

Remainder  calcareous  earth  and  saline  matter,  12 


From  my  experiments,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  M».  Davy 
has  under-rated  the  tannin  of  nut-galls  •,  for  by  simple  repeated 
infusions  in  hot  water,  the  residuum  of  500  grains  in  one  expe- 
riment amounted  only  to  158,  and  in  another  only  to  136 
grains.  The  quantity  of  tannin  estimated  in  Mr.  Davy’s  way 
amounted,  in  the  first  to  221  grains,  and  in  the  second  to  256. 
'JThe  great  difference  in  these  results  from  Mr.  Davy’s  must  be 
entirely  ascribed  to  some  differences  in  the  galls  themselves,  or 
in  the  mode  of  operation.  A saturated  decoction  of  galls,  on 
cooling,  deposits  a copious  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  seems 
to  be  purer  tannin  than  what  can  be  got  by  any  other  process; 
but  it  still  requires  and  deserves  a more  minute  examination.  In 
my  experiments,  a very  weak  infusion  of  nut-galls  was  precipitat- 
ed by  sulphuric  acid,  lime  water,  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  iron, 
tartrate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  mercury,  infusion  of  officinal 
cinchona,  and  solution  of  gelatine  ; it  was  not  precipitated  by 
nitrous  acid,  ammonia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  muriate  of  mercury, 
infusion  of  quassia,  or  infusion  of  saffron.  To  what  principles 
these  precipitates  are  owing  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 
Vauquelin  justly  observes,  that  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  of 
cinchona  agree  in  precipitating  both  gelatine  and  tartrite  of 
antimony,  but  that  they  precipitate  each  other ; another  fact, 
equally  curious,  occurred  in  my  experiments,  a saturated  mix» 
ture  of  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  cinchona  still  precipitates 
gelatine ; but  these  infusions,  separately  saturated  by  gelatine, 
do  not  act  on  each  other.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  action  of 
these  infusions  on  each  other  depends  on  principles  contained  in 
each,  compatible  with  the  presence  of  tannin,  but  reacting  on 
each  other,  and  that  gelatine  precipitates  these  principles  along 
with  the  tannin.  Mr.  Davy  has  concluded  that  tannin  and  ge- 
latine unite  in  fixed  proportions,  viz.  46  of  tannin  with  54  gefit- 
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tine ; were  this  correct,  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  an- 
'alysis  of  astringents,  but  unfortunately  my  experiments  do  not 
confirm  it.  A twelve  hours  infusion  of  500  grains  of  nut- 
galls  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  precipitated  successively  with 
equal  quantities  of  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  each  twenty 
four  grains,  gave  precipitates  weighing  98,  64,  48,  and  36 
grains  ; hence,  if  we  suppose  the  whole  gelatine  used  to  be 
contained  in  each  precipitate,  these  consisted  of  24  grains  of 
gelatine,  and  74,  40,  24,  and  12  grains  of  tannin,  so  that,  from 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate  alone  we  cannot  estimate  the  tan- 
nin. It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  the  precipitate  of  tan- 
nin and  gelatine  is  insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot ; but  I 
find  that  in  boiling  water  it  not  only  becomes  soft  and  viscid,  but 
a certain  portion  is  dissolved,  which  separates  again  when  the  so- 
lution cools.  I may  also  remark,  that  if  the  precipitate  be  dried 
without  any  heat,  it  has  a yellowish  white  appearance,  opaque, 
and  without  lustre,  but  if  exposed  to  a very  moderate  increase 
of  temperature,  it  seems  to  undergo  a kind  of  fusion,  and  ac- 
quires transparency,  a dark  brown  red  colour,  and  a resinous 
lustre  j with  a higher  temperature,  even  when  almost  dry,  it 
will  become  so  fluid  as  to  pass  through  filtering  paper.  Mr. 
Davy  discovered  that  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  gelatine.  It  is 
also  extremely  soluble  in  ammonia,  forming  a red  solution. 

Medical  use. — An  infusion  or  decoction  of  galls  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  an  astringent  gargle  ; and  an  ointment  of 
one  part  of  finely  powdered  galls  to  eight  of  any  simple  oint- 
ment is  applied  with  success  m hsemorrhoidai  affections. 

Officnial  Preparatmi. 

Tinctura  gallaruin.  D. 

RESINA  PINI.  Ed-  Resina  ex  variis  pinis  oleo  volatili  pri- 
vata  Resina  jiava.  Land.  Dub. 

Yellow  rosin.  Baked  turpentine. 

The  proper  turpentines  contain  a large  proportion  of  volatile 
oil,  which  is  often  separated  from  them  by  distillation.  1 

The  residuum  of  the  distillation  gets  dlilbrent  names,  accord- 
ing to  some  peculiarities  in  its  treatment.  AYhen  the  distil- 
lation is  performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the 
^^'hole  essential  oil  be  driven  off,  and  there  appear  some  traces 
of  empyreuma,  the  residuum  is  fidlers  rosin,  or  Colophony  ; but 
if,  while  the  mass  is  still  fluid,  a quantity  of  water  be  added, 
and  thoroughly  blended  with  the  resin  by  long  and  constant 
agitation,  it  is  then  called  Yellow  rosin. 

At  Oueensferry,  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  a consider- 
able turpentine  work.  The  turpentine  used  comes  from  America, 
The  under  part  of  the  cake  of  the  residuum  of  the  distillation 
resembles  fidlers  rosin,  the  action  of  the  fire  having  entirely  ex- 
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pelled  the  water  and  volatile  oil,  and  rendered  it  slightly  enr- 
pyreumatlc  and  transparent,  while  the  upper  part,  from  retain- 
ing some  water,  is  opaque  and  yellow. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Emplastrum  simplex.  E. 

cerae.  L. 

• picis  Burgundicae.  L. 

meloes  vesicatorii.  E. 

resinosum.  E.  L.  D. 

hydrargyri.  E. 

oxidi  ferri  rubri.  E. 

Unguentiim  resinosum.  E.  L. 

— infusi  meloes  vesicatorii.  E. 


RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS-  Ed. 

TViJld.  g.  i'Ooy  sp.  1.  Smith,  g.  105,  jy?.  1.  Pentivulna  Mono- 
gpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Dumosre. 

Spina  Cervina.  Land. 

Purging  buckthorn. 

— Baccarum  succus.  The  berry.  The  juice  of  the  ber- 
ries. 


This  tree,  or  bush,  is  common  in  hedges  : it  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October.  In  our  markets,  the  fruit  of  some  other  trees,  as  the 
blackberry  bearing  alder,  and  the  dogberry  tree,  have  of  late 
been  frequently  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those  of  buck- 
thorn. Phis  abuse  may  be  discovered  by  opening  the  berries  ; 
those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  always  four  seetls,  the  berries 
of  the  alder  two,  and  those  of  the  dogberry  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruised  on  white  paper,  stain  it  of  a green  co- 
lour, which  the  others  do  not.  Those  who  sell  the  juice  to 
the  apothecaries,  are  said  to  mix  it  with  a large  proportion  of 
water. 

Medical  use.  Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  have  long  been  in 
considerable  esteem  as  cathartics  : and  celebrated  in  dropsies, 
rheumatisms,  and  even  in  the  gout ; though  in  these  cases  they 
have  no  advantage  over  other  purgatives,  but  are  more  offen- 
sive, and  operate  more  severely,  than  many  which  the  shops  are 
urnished  with.  They  generally  occasion  gripes,  sickness,  cry 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  leave  a thirst  of  long  duration.  The 
ose  is  about  twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in  substance,  and  twice 
or  thrice  this  number  in  decoction  ; an  ounce  of  the  expressed 
juice,  or  a drachm  of  the  dried  berries. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Syrupus  rliamni  cathartici.  E.  L. 

Z 2 
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RHEUM. 

WilhJ.  g.  805.  Enticandria  Monogijn'ul. — Nat.  ord.  OLracea, 

Sp.  3.  Rheum  Paematum.  Ed. 

llhaba)-hannn.  l.oud.  Rhcinn,  Duh..\. 

Palmated  rhubarb. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

^p.  ‘2.  Rheum  Undulatum.  D. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Both  of  these  species  grow  spontaneously  in  China,  and  endure 
the  colds  of  our  climate. 

But  it  is  not  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  or  Russian  rhubarb 
is  the  dried  root  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Pallas  thinks 
that  it  is  obtained  indiscriminately  from  the  rheum  umlulatum^ 
palmatiim,  and  compactum,  more  especially  from  the  first  j 
while  Mr.  Sievers,  an  apothecary  who  -was  sent  by  Catharine 
II,  on  purpose  to  obtain  the  true  rhubarb  plant,  and  travel- 
led for  several  years  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  that  whence 
the  rhubarb  is  brought,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  botanical  cha- 
racters of  the  plant,  which  furnishes  it,  arc  still  unknowm,  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  said  not  to  grow  to  a great  size,  and  to  have 
round  leaves,  which  are  toothed  on  the  edges  wdth  almost  spin- 
ous points. 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  tire  Chinese 
town  Sini,  or  Selim,  by  the  Bucharians.  It  grows  on  the  neigh- 
bouring chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  stretches  to  the  lake 
Koko-Nor,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Chorico,  beHveen 
35*  and  40*  north  latitude.  It  is  dug  up  by  the  poor  pea- 
sants, cleaned  from  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  strung  with  the 
bark  on  strings,  and  exposed  to  dry  under  cover  in  the  shade  for 
a whole  year,  when  it  is  again  cleaned  and  prepared  for  export- 
ation. 

There  is  a distinction  made  In  commerce  between  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  rhubarb,  although  they  both  come  from  the  same 
country. 

The  Russian  is  dearer,  and  always  good,  as  vei^  great  at- 
tention is  paid  both  in  purchasing  and  transporting  it,  by  order 
of  the  government.  In  Kiachta,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  it  is 
received  from  the  Bucharians  by  a Russian  apothecary,  who  ex- 
amines it.  The  bad  is  immediately  burnt,  and  the  good  is  freed 
from  its  bark,  u'oody  parts,  and  every  impurity,  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  It  is  then  sent  to  Moscow  and  to  Petersburgh, 
where  it  is  again  examined. 

It  is  commonly  in  round  pieces,  of  a reddish  or  whitish  yel- 
low colour,  feels  gritty  bctM'een  the  teeth,  and  is  olteu  perlQ],'^ 
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ateil  vk'itli  so  large  a hole,  that  many  pieces  have  the  appearance 
of  a bark. 

The  Chinese  or  East-Indi.m  rhubarb  is  brought  by  sea  from 
Canton.  It  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more  compact  than  the 
other ; seUlom  perforated  with  liolcs,  and  either  in  long  pieces, 
or  with  two  Hat  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  conipressed.  Dr. 
Lewis  thinks  that  this  is  less  aromatic,  but  stronger,  than  the 
Turkey  ; and  tliat  it  has  required  less  care  in  drying  from  hav- 
ing been  lifted  when  the  root  was  less  watery. 

The  general  characters  of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  having  a 
whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  solid,  and  compact, 
moderatedy  heavy  j brittle ; when  recently  broken  appearing 
marked  with  yellow  or  reddish  veins,  mixed  with  white  ; being 
easily  pulverizable  ; forming  a powder  of  a line  bright  yel- 
low, having  the  peculiar,  nauseous,  aromatic  smell  of  rhubarb, 
and  a sub-acrid,  bitterish,  somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  when 
chewed  lecling  gritty  under  the  teeth,  speedily  colouring  the 
saliva,  and  not  appearing  very  mucilaginous.  The  size  and  form 
of  the  pieces  are  of  little  consequence ; only  we  must  break  the 
large  ones,  to  see  that  tlioy  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within  ; 
and  we  must  also  observe  that  they  are  not  musty  or  worm- 
eaten.  Ihis  is  the  more  necessary,  as  damaged  pieces  are  fre- 
qilejitly  so  artfully  dressed  up,  and  coloured  with  pow'dered  rhu- 
barb, as  to  impose  on  the  buyer. 

TJte  principal  constituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive  matter,  so- 
luble both  iu  alcohol  and  in  water.  By  gentle  decoction,  it 
loses  above  one  half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  also  contains  some 
volatile  odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  nauseous  smell, 
and  its  activity  as  a purge,  depend  ; for  when  dissipated,  cither 
by  age  or  any  preparation  to  which  the  rhubarb  has  been  sub- 
jected, the  powers  of  the  medicine  are  almost  destroyed.  It  al- 
.so  contains,  about  one  sixth  ot  its  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  some  tamiln,  which  resides  entirely  in  the  dark  coloured 
\eins,  for  on  wetting  the  surface  with  a wealc  chalybeate  solu- 
tion, these  alone  are  blackened,  while  the  white  veins  do.  not 
change  their  colour.  Neumann  got  from  4 S0  grains  180  of  alco- 
holic, and  afterwards  1/0  watery  extract;  and  im'ersely,  350 
watery  an<l  only  5 of  alcoholic  extract. 

Various  species  of  rhubarb  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
especially  the  palmatum,  and  sometimes  in  very  large  quan- 
tities ; so  that  thefe  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  roots,  the  growth 
of  this  country,  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance at  least  of  foreign  rhubarb.  The  greatest  difficulty  seems 
to  be  the  drying  it  properly.  Its  cultivation  is  easy.  It  is  sown 
in  spring,  in  a liglit  soil,  and  transplanted  next  spring  into  a 
liglit  soil,  well  trenched,  and  the  plants  set  at  a yard  distance 
from  cavil  other  each  way.  J"he  third  y'car  some  plants  begin 
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to  flower,  but  the  roots  are  not  lifted  till  the  autumn  of  the 
sixth  year.  They  are  first  to  be  washed  in  a large  quantity  of 
water,  and  after  the  fibres  and  small  roots  are  gut  off,  to  be 
well  brushed  in  fresh  water,  ^nd  cut  into  pieces  of  a proper 
size.  The  brown  bark  is  then  rasped  off,  and  they  are  again 
thrown  into  fresh  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  which  they 
give  out  a gi-eat  quantity  of  gummy  matter.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  laid  upon  twigs  to  drip  till  next  morning,  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  this  time  that  they  exude  at  every  part  a white 
transparent  gummy  matter,  resembling  jelly.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a stove,  heated  to  120°  or  140°,  till  they  dry. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  the  recent  root  give  only  about  eight 
pounds  dry.  It  is  not,  however,  yet  fit  for  sale.  All  the 
wrinkles  must  be  rasped  and  filed  out,  and  the  pieces  thus 
dressed  put  in  a barrel  fixed  on  an  axis,  and  rolled  about  in 
it  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  when  they  get  covered 
by  a fine  powder,  formed  by  their  rubbing  against  each  other. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  Caume  assures  us  that  it  not  only  has 
the  appearance  of  foreign  rhubarb,  but  like  it  could  also  be  im- 
mediately powdered.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  his  process  is 
the  steeping  the  roots,  after  they  are  cleaned,  in  water,  by 
which  means  they  are  deprived  of  a great  quantity  of  gummy 
matter  ; and  without  this  precaution,  even  when  apparently 
perfectly  dry,  the  roots  cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  but  be- 
come pasty  under  the  pestle,  until  it  be  two  years  old,  and 
even  then  the  powder  is  apt  to  concrete  into  lumps,  and  to 
get  a dark  brown  colour.  Four  ounces  of  French  rhubarb 
yielded  to  Baume  1644  grains  of  extract,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  foreign  rhubarb  1500.  British  rhubarb,  as  it  is 
called,  is  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  sold  at  nearly  the  price  of  foreign  rhubarb.  It  is 
easily  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  although  it  is  merely 
w'ashed  and  peeled  before  it  be  cut  into  proper  pieces,  and 
dried  upon  tlic  top  of  a baker’s  oven.  The  leaf-stalks  of  rhu- 
barb contain  a pleasant  acid  juice,  and  are  used  for  making  tarts, 
which  are  very  like  those  of  quinces. 

Med.  use. — Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic,  which  operates  with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  witli  safety  even  to 
pregnant  women  and  to  children.  In  some  people,  however, it 
occasions  severe  griping.  Besides  its  purgative  quality,  it  is  ce- 
lebrated j\s  an  astringent,  by  which  it  increases  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  proves  useful  In  diarrhoea  and  dis- 
orders proceeding  from  laxity. 

Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

1,  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a purgative  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  about  a scruple  or  upwards.  On  account  of 
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its  great  bulk,  it  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  take  a sufficient 
'dose ; its  laxative  effects  are  therefore  often  increase^  by  the 
addition  of  neutral  salts,  or  other  more  active  purgatives.  In 
smaller  doses  it  often  proves  an  excellent  stomachic. 

2,  In  infusion.-  Rhubarb  yields  more  of  its  purgative  property 
to  water  than  to  alcohol.  The  infusion  is,  however,  considerably 
weaker  than  the  powder,  and  requires  double  the  dose  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but  must 
be  always  fresh  prepared. 

3,  In  tincture.  On  account  of  the  stimulating  nature  of  the 
menstruum,  this  preparation  frequently  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
doses  large  enough  to  operate  as  a purgative.  Its  principal  use 
is  as  a tonic  and  stomachic. 

The  virtues  of  rhubarb  ate  destroyed  by  roa.sting,  boiling,  and 
in  forming  the  extract. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Infusum  rhei  palmati.  E. 

Vinum  rhei  palmati.  E.  L. 

Tinctura  rhei  palmati.  E.  L.  D. 

composita.  L. 

cum  aloe.  E. 

cum  gentiana.  E. 

Pilulx  rhei  composite.  E. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM.  Ed. 

TV  Hid.  g.  867,  sjp.  1.  Dccandria  Alonogyvda. — Nat.  ord.  Bi- 
corncs. 

Yellow-flowered  rhododendron. 

Off. — Folia.  The  leaves. 

This  smaU  shrub  grows  in  the  coldest  situations,  and  highest 
parts  of  the  snow-covered  mountains  in  East  Siberia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Dauria.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  reflected  at  the 
edges,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  smooth,  aud  paler  on  the 
lower.  When  dried,  they  have  no  smell,  but  a rough,  astrin- 
gent, and  bitterish  taste.  They  also  contain  a stimulant  nar- 
cotic principle ; for  they  Increase  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite 
thirst,  and  produce  diaphoresis,  or  ah  increased  discharge  of  the 
other  secretions  or  excretions ; and  in  a large  dose,  inebriation 
and  delirium. 

Adedteal  use.  In  decoction,  it  is  used  in  Siberia  in  rheuma- 
tism and  gout.  About  two  drachms  of  the  dried  shrub  are  in- 
fused in  an  earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
keeping  it  near  a boiling  heat  for  a night,  and  the  infusion  taken 
m the  morning.  ^ Besides  its  other  eflects,  it  is  said  to  produce 
a sensation  of  prickling  or  creeping  in  the  pained  parts ; but  in 
a few  hours  the  pain  and  disagreeable  symptoms  are  relieved, 
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and  two  or  tliree  doses  generally  complete  tlie  cure.  Liquids 
are  not  allowed  during  its  operation,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce- 
vomiting. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.  Ed. 

JVilld,  g.  5G6,  S2}.  17.  Pentundria  Trigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pum 

niofcT. 

Poison  oak. 

Off'. — Folia..  The  leaves. 

This  is  a deciduous  shrub  of  moderate  growth,  a native  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ami  stand  upon 
very  long  leaf-stalks.  Each  leaf  consists  of  three  leafits.  It  is 
said  that  its  juice  is  so  extremely  acrid  as  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  sphacelation,  in  the  par-ts  touched 
with  it. 

Med.  use. — It  was  first  tried  as  a medicine  by  Dr.  Alderson 
of  Hull,  in  imitation  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Fi'esnoi  with  the 
rhus  radicans.  He  gave  it  in  four  cases  of  paralysis,  in  doses 
of  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  three  times  a-day,  and  all  his  patients 
recovered,  to  a certain  degree,  the  use  of  their  limbs.  TTe  first 
symptom  of  amendment  was  always  an  unpleasimt  feeling  of 
prickling  or  twitching  in  the  paralytic  limbs.  We  have  given  it 
larger  doses,  witliout  experiencing  the  same  success.  It  was  not, 
howevsi',  inactiva.  In  one  case  the  patient  discontinued  its  use 
on  account  of  the  disagreeable  prickling  it  occasioned  ; and  in 
general  it  operated  as  a gentle  laxative,  notwithstanding  the  tor- 
pid state  of  the  bowels  of  such  patients. 

RIBES. 

Willd.  g.  Snihl/f  g,  lOT.  Pentandria  Monogyma. — Nat. 
ord.  Pomaccee. 

Sj7.  1.  Willd.  and  Smith,  RtBES  Rubrum.  Loud. 

Red  currants. 

Off, — Fructus.  The  fruit. 

This  shrub  grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  very  generally  cul- 
tivated tor  the  sake  of  its  pleasant  suli-acid  fruit.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  contains  saccharine  matter,  malic  and  citric  acids,  and 
a substance  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  coagulating  into  the  form  of  a jelly  as  it  cools.  By 
boiling  currant- juice  with  a suiheient  quantity  of  sugar  to  absorb 
the  acid  watery  parts,  the  whole  forms,  on  cooling,  an  uniform 
jelly,  which  is  often  used  as  an  acid  demulcent  in  sore  tliroats  j 
andj  dissolved  in  water,  forms  a pleasant  cooling  drink  in  feverish 
CQmplainU.  Tlie  juice,  fermented  witli  a proper  quantity  of 
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sugar,  affords  a very  palatable  white  wine,  which  is  much  im- 
proved by  keeping,  even  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Sp.  8.  IViild.  sp.  5.  Smith.  Ribes  Nigrum.  Land, 

Black  currants. 

Off. — Fructus.  The  fruit. 

This  is  also  a native  shrub,  which  is  likewise  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  the  same  purposes  with  the  former  variety,  and  in- 
deed is  preferred  to  it  for  medical  use. 

OJieinal  Pre/HiralioitSi 
Syrupus  siicci  fructus  ribis  nigri.  L, 

Succus  spissatus  ribis  nigri.  L. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.  Ed.  Lsnd.  D»b. 

JSIurrayy  g-  1085,  sp.  2.  Mwiocda  Monad clph'ia~.Eidz.t.  ord. 
TrlccoL\e. 

Palma  Christ! . 

Off. — Semen,  et  eps  oleum  fixum.  The  seeds,  and  the  fix- 
ed oil  obtained  from  d:reni.  Castor  oil- 

This  plant  grows  in  both  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  of  speedy  growth,  and  in  one  year  arrives  at  its 
full  height,  which  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet.  'Fhe  capsules 
are  prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain,  uiader  a tlilii,  dry,  grey, 
and  black-marbled  husk,  a white  orly  kernel.  The  skin  is  ex- 
tremely acrid  ; and  one  or  two  of  the  seeds  swallowed  entire 
operate  as  a drastic  purgative  or  emetic. 

'rhe  kernels  yield  almost  a fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  Caster  oil,  It  is  obtained  from 
them  either  by  expression,  or  by  decoction  with  water.  The  for- 
mer method  is  practised  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  To  in- 
crease the  product,  it  is  common  to  parch  tlie  seeds  over  tlie  fire, 
before  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them  ; but  the  oil  thus  obtained 
is  inferior  to  tJiat  prepared  by  cold  expression  ©f  simple  decoc- 
tbn,  and  is  aj)t  to  become  rancid. 

Opicinal  Preparation. 

Oleum  e seminibus  ricini.  L. 

Oleum  Ricini  Communis, 

Castor  oil. 

Genuine  castor  oil  is  thick  and  viscid,  of  a whitish  colouf, 
insipid  or  sweetish  to  the  taste,  -and  without  smell. 

Medical  use — As  a medicine,  it  is  a gentle  and  useful  purga- 
tive : it  in  general  produces  its  effects  without  griping,  and 
may  be  given  with  safety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper, 
as  in  colic,  calculus,  gonorrhoea,  &c. : some  likewise  use  it  as 
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■a  purgative  In  worm  cases.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  com- 
monly answers  with  an  adult,  and  a drachm  or  two  with  all 
infant. 

The  aversion  to  swallowing  oil  is  generally  considerable.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  overcoming  this  have  been  proposed.  Some 
prefer  taking  it  swdmming  on  a glass  of  water,  or  peppermint 
water,  others  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  with  mucilage,  or 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rurri. 

ROSA. 

Willd,  g.  997-  Smith,  g.  232.  Icosandrta  Polygynia — Nat.  ord. 
SenticoscT. 

Sp.  16.  JVilld.  Rosa  Gallica.  Ed. 

Rosa  ruhra.  Loud.  Dub.-\- 

Red  rose. 

— Petala.  The  petals. 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  succeeding  species ; but 
the  beautiful  colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleasant  astringency, 
have  rendered  them  officinal.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  their  odour  is  increased  by  drying,  ^^ffiile  that  of  the  da- 
inask  rose  is  almost  destroyed. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Conserva  rosse  gallicse.  E.  L.  D. 

Infusum  rosx  gallicx.  E.  L.  D. 

Mel  rosx.  L.  D. 

Syrupus  rosae  gallicz.  E. 

Sp.  17.  Wind.  Rosa  Damascene.  Lond.Dub.t  Rosacenh^ 
folio.  Ed. 

Damask  rose. 

Off. — Petala.  The  petals. 

The  native  country  of  this  shrub  is  unknown,  but  the  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  or- 
nameht  of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linnceus, 
the  damask  rose  was  considered  as  a variety  only  of  the  rosa 
centifolia  *,  but  Alton,  Du  Roy,  a©d  Willdenow  have  arranged 
it  as  distinct  species.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that 
the  petals  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  rosa  centifolia,  or  Dutch 
hundred-leaved  rose,  Willdenow’s  15''*  species,  are  employed 
indiscriminately  with  those  of  the  real  damask  rose  in  the  dis« 
tillation  of  rose  water. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  destillata  rosae  damascenae.  L,  D.  E. 

Syrupus  roste  damasccnse.  L.  E. 
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5^.31.  Willd.  sp.  Q.  Smith.  Rosa  Canina.  Ed.  Cpnssba- 
tus.  Loud. 

Common  clog  rose,  wild  briar,  or  heptree. 

Off.- — Fructus  rcccns.  The  fruit  called  Heps. 

This  shrub  is  found  in  hedges  throughout  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  June.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  besides  saccharine  matter, 
contains  citric  acid,  which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  seeds,, 
and  stiff  hair  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  must  be  care- 
fully removed  from  die  pulp  before  it  can  be  used. 

Ojjici/ial  Preparation. 

Conserva  rosx  caninx.  E.  L. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

lEilld-  g.  62,  sp.  1.  Diatidria  Motiogyuia. — Nat.  ord.  Verti- 
dllata. 

Ros  marhius.  Loud.  Rosmarinus.  l)ub.\ 

Rosemary. 

Off. — Summitas  florens.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Rosemary  is  a perennial  shrub,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
►outh  of  Europe,  and  is'  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a fra- 
grant smell,  and  a warm  pungent  bitterish  taste,  approaching  to 
lavender  ; the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  strongest ; next  to  these 
he  cup  of  the  flower  •,  the  flowers  themselves  are  considerably 
he  weakest,  but  most  pleasant. 

Medical  use. — Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  essential  oil, 
vhich  seems  to  be  combined  with  camphor,  not  only  from  its 
leculiar  taste,  but  from  its  possessing  chemical  properties, 
vhich  depend  on  the  presence  of  camphor  j and  from  its  de- 
•ositing  crystals  of  camphor  when  long  kept. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  rorismarini  officinalis.  E.  L.  D, 

Spiritus  rorismarini  officinalis.  E.  L.  D. 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  187,  sp.  1 Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Stel- 

ita. 

Rubia.  Loud.  Dub. 

Madder. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Madder  is  perennial,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities 

England,  from  whence  the  dyers  are  principiTHy  supplied 
'itli  it.  It  has  been  said  to  grow  wild  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
aid,  but  the  rubia  peregrina  was  mistaken  for  it. 

I he  roots  consist  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thickness 
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of  a quill,  which  are  red  throughout,  have  a weak  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  astringent  taste.  For  the  use  of  the  dyers,  they  are 
first  peeled  and  dried,  then  bruised  and  packed  in  barrels^ 
Madder  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  tinging  the  urine, 
milk,  and  bones,  of  animals  which  are  fed  with  it,  of  a red  co- 
lour. 

Med.  use. — It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  atrophy  of  children, 
tind  some  believe  in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 

It  is  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  half  a drachm,  several  time& 
a-day,  or  in  decoction. 

RUBUS  ID^US.  Lo?id. 

Willd.  g.  998,  sp.  4*.  Smith,  g.  233,  sp.  1.  Icosandria  Pole- 
gynia. — Nat.  ord.  Senticosa. 

Raspberry. 

Off. — Fructus.  The  fruit. 

This  shrub,  which  flowers  in  May  and  June,  is  found  wile 
in  Britain,  and  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  pleasant  sub. 
acid  fruit,  which  contains  both  citric  and  malic  acid. 

Officinal  Prepai'ation. 

Syrupus  sueci  fructus  rubi  idaei.  L. 

RUMEX. 

Willd.  g.  699.  Smith,  g>  184'.  Hexandria  trigynm. — Nat.  or^.' 
Oleracece. 

Sp.  18.  Willd.  sp.  8.  Smith.  RuMEX  Aquaticus.  Duh.% 

Great  vvater  dock. 

Radix.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  weed,  growing  in  ditches  and  by  the  sidei 
of  rivers.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  live  feet,  and  flowers  ii 
July  and  August.  The  root  is  large,  and  is  manifestly  astrin- 
gent. It  evidently  is  the  Plerha  Britanriica  of  the  ancients,  si 
much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  cutaneous  diseases 
Even  syphilis  has  been  said  to  yield  to  an  infusion  of  water  docl 
in  wine  and  vinegar. 

Sp.  31.  Tfllld.  Sp.  10.  Smith.  Rumex  Acetosa.  Ed.  Acetos. 
pratensis.  Loud. 

ComniON  sorrel. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

SoBREL  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  an> 
meadows  throughout  Britain,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leave 
havis  an  astringent  acid  taste,  vvjUxotit  any  smell  or  particula 
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flavour  : their  niciUcal  eftects  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirst,  and 
promote  the  urinary  discharge  : a decoction  of  them,  fn  whey 
alTords  on  useful  and  agreeable  drink  In  febrile  or  inflammatory 
disorders.  All  these  eflects  are  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
super-oxalate  of  potass  which  tliey  contain. 

RUTA  CRAVEOLENS,  Ed. 

WUld.  g.  1.  Decafidria  Aloiwgynia. — Nat,  ord.  Mul'*. 

tisiliqu£, 

Ruta.  Lend.  Dub.-{- 

Rue. 

Q^. — Herba,  The  herb. 

This  is  a small  shrubby  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  Ei:^ 
rope,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Rue  has  a strong  ungrateful  smell,  and  a bitterish  penetrating 
taste  : the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  inso- 
much as  to  inflame  and  blister  the  skin,  if  much  handled.  Neu- 
mann got  from  960  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  330  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, and  afterwards  290  watery  ; and  inversely,  540  watery  and 
40  alcoholic.  Both  primary  extracts  are  bitter  and  acrid.  Rue 
also  contains  a volatile  oil,  which  congeals  readily,  and  is  obtain- 
ed in  the  greatest  quantity  by  distilling  the  plant  with  the  seeds 
half  ripe. 

Medical  use. — With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  like  other 
remedies  of  which  the  active  constituent  is  an  essential  oil,  it  is 
heatmg  and  stimulating,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  serviceable 
ill  spasmodic  affections,  and  cases  of  obstriipted  secretions. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  volatile  Rutie.  D. 

Extractum  Rutas  graveplentis.  E.  L.  D. 

Pul  vis  myrrh®  eompositus.  L.  , 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM. 

TVilld.  g.  122,  sp).  4.  Triandria  Digyrna. — Nat.  ord.  Grar 
piina. 

a,  Baccliartim  non  piirificeUum.  Loud.  Ed.  Baccharwn  ru~ 

brum.  -j- 

b,  Saccharum  purijicatum.  Lond.  Duh.-\-  Baccliarum  puris- 
simum.  Ed. 

C,  Sacchari  rubri  sijrupus.  Dub.J\^ 

Sugar-cane.  Raw  or  brown  sugar,  Double  refined  sugar. 
Molasses. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  tho 
phief  object  of  cultivation  in  the  Wegt  Indies. 

Sugar,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  general  proper- 
^s,  is  principally  obtained  from  this  plant,  by  boiling  down  its 
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elxpressed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a certain  proportion  of  lime 
or  potass,  until  the  greater  part  is  disposed  to  concrete  into 
brownish  or  yellowish  crystalline  grains.  The  lime  or  potass ' 
is  added  to  saturate  some  malic  acid,  whose  presence  Impedes  ■ 
the  crystallization.  The  molasses^  or  that  portion  of  the  in-, 
spissated  juice  which  does  not  crystallize,  is  separated  from  the 
raw  sugar,  which  is  sent  to  Europe  to  be  refined.  This  is  per-, 
^formed  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiling  the  solution  with  lime- . 
water,  clarifying  it  with  blood  or  white  of  eggs,  and  straining  it ; 
through  woollen  bags.  The  solution,  after  due  evaporation,  is  : 
permitted  to  cool  to  a certain  degree,  and  then  poured  into  coni-  . 
cal  forms  of  unglazed  earthen  ware,  where  it  concretes  into  a . 
mass  of  irregular  crystals.  The  syrup  which  has  not  crystallized 
runs  off  through  a hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  upper  ' 
or  broad  end  of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moist  clay,  the 
water  of  which  gradually  penetrates  into  the  sugar,  and  displaces 
a quantity  of  syrup,  which  would  otherwise  be  retained  in  it, 
and  discolour  it.  It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and  gets  the  name 
of  loaf  ox  Itimjj  sugar.  When  the  solution  and  other  steps  of  thia 
process  are  repeated,  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  double  refined.  Sugar 
is  sometimes  made  to  assume  a more  regular  form  of  crystalliza- 
tion, by  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a certain  length,  and  then 
permitting  the  syrup  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  form  it  is  called 
Brown  or  White  sugar  candij,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  pu- 
rity. 

Raw  sugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  It  should  be  dry, 
crystallized  in  large  sparkling  grains,  of  a whitish  or  clear  yellow 
colour,  without  smell,  and  of  a sweet  taste,  without  any  peculiar 
flavour. 

Refined  sugar  should  have  a brilliant  white  colour,  and  a close 
compact  texture.  It  should  be  very  hard,  but  brittle,  and  break 
with  sharp,  semi-transparent,  splintery  fragments. 

Medical  use. — Sugar,  from  being  a luxury,  has  now  become 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  Europe  sugar  is  almost 
solely  used  as  a condiment.  But  it  is  also  a very  wholesome 
and  powerful  article  of  nourishment ; for  during  crop  time,  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  their  increased  la- 
bours, always  grow  fat.  It  is  in  this  way  also  that  its  internal 
employment  is  useful  in  some  diseases,  as  in  sea  scurvy  ; for  su- 
gar produces  no  particular  elfect  as  a medicine,  except  that  the 
coarser  and  impure  kinds  are  slightly  purgative.  Applied  exter- 
nally it  acts  as  an  escharotic  in  spongy  and  unhealthy  granuLt- 
tions ; and  to  abraded  or  inflamed  surfaces  it  proves  gently  sti- 
mulant. In  pharmacy  it  is  principally  employed  to  cover  bad 
tastes,  to  give  form  to,  and  to  preserve  more  active  substances. 
In  using  it  for  the  last  purpose,  we  must  always  remember, 
that  if  tlie  proportion  of  sugar  employed  be  too  small,  it  will 
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promote  instead  of  retarding  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  it 
is  intended  to  preserve. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  acidi  acetosi.  E. 

althuex  officinalis.  E.  L. 

allii.  D. 

amomi  zingiberis.  E.  L.  D. 

citri  aurantii.  E.  L.  D. 

medici.  E.  L.  D. 

coichici  autumnalis.  ' E. 

croci.  L.  D 

diantlu  caryophylli.  E.  L.  D. 

mannae.  D. 

mori.  L. 

opii.  1^. 

papaveris  somniferi.  E.  L.  D.  ' 

erratici.  L.  D. 

rhamni  cathartici.  E.  L.  t,, 

rosas  centifolioc.  E.  L. 

— gallicse.  E. 

rubi  idaei.  L. 

scillae  maritime.  E. 

simplex.  E. 

toluiferae  balsami.  E.  L, 

violae  odoratae.  E.  L.  D. 

Confectio  aromatica.  L. 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 

; cassias  sennas.  E.  L. 

Emulsio  arabica.  D. 

Infusum  menthae  compositum. 

rosx.  D. 

Lac  amygdalarum.  D. 

Mistura  camphorata.  D, 

moschata.  L. 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane.  L, 
tragacanthae  compositus.  L, 

Succus  spissatus  sambuci  nigri.  £. 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 

glycyrrhizx  glabra:.  E.  L. 

gummosi.  E.  L. 

magnesiae.  L, 

nitratis  potassa:.  E.  L. 

■ sulphuris.  L. 

Molasses  or  treacle  is  a very  impure  syrnp.  It  is  thick,  vis- 
cid,  of  a dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  and  has  a peculiar 
smell,  and  a sweet,  somewhat  empyreumatic  taste.  Treacle  is 
^pplied  to  many  domestic  and  economical  purposes ; and  in 
hospital  praetice  may  supersede  the  use  of  sugat  in  many  in- 
stances. ... 
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Officinal  Preparation. 

Electuarium  sennsE.  D. 

SAGAPENUM.  Gumim-resina.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub."^ 

Sagapenum.  A gum-resin. 

The  plant  which  furni^tes  this  substance  is  not  ascertained, 
but  is  conjectured  by  Willdenow  to  be  the  Ferula  Persica. 

Sagapenum  is  a concrete  juice,  brought  from  Alexandria,  ei- 
tlier  in  distinct  tears,  or  agglutinated  in  large  masses.  It  is  out. 
wardly  of  a yellowish  colour  ; internally  somewhat  paler,  and 
clear  like  horn  j it  grows  soft  upon  being  handled,  and  sticks  to 
the  fingers  ; its  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and  bitterish,  and  its 
smell  disagreeable  and  alliaceous. 

Neumann  got  from  ISO  grains,  306  alcoholic  and  lOS  watery 
extract;  and  inversely,  170  watery,  and  2-1-1  alcoholic  extract. 
The  alcohol  distilled  from  it  was  sensibly  impregnated  with  its 
flavour,  and  along  with  the  water  a considerable  portion  of  vo- 
latile oil  arose.  It  is  not  fusible. 

Medical  use. — In  medical  virtues  it  holds  a kind  of  middle 
place  between  assa  feetida  and  galbanum,  and  may  be  employed 
ih  die  same  manner,  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pilulaj  galbani  compositae.  L. 

SALIX. 

Murray^  g.  1098.  Smith,  g.  409.  Dioecia  Liandria. — Nat. 
®rd.  Amentaceee. 

Sj).  10.  Willd.  sp.  17.  Smith.  Salix  Fragilis.  Dub.%  . 

Crack  willow. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

Sp.  33.  Willd.  sp.  45..  Smith.  Salix  AlbA.  Dub.% 

Common  white  willow. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

These  willows  grow  wild  in  England.  The  bark  possesses; 
a considerable  degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency.  Diftierentl 
species  of  willow  have  at  difterent  times  been  recommended  as; 
substitutes  for  the  Peruvian  bark:  they  axe  certainly  powerful] 
astringents,  but,  in  pofiit  of  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease,  they j 
are  in  no  degree  to  be  compared  widi  the  Peruvian  bai'k,  from; 
which  diey  difter  chemically  in  containing  no  cinchonin.  ' 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  63,  sp,  7.  Diandria  Mcnogytm Nat.  ord.  Verli^ 

cillatx. 
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Salvia.  Lotid, 

Sage. 

Off. — Folium.  The  leaves. 

Sage  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it, 
differing  in  size,  or  in  the  colour  of  its  flower,  but  their  pro- 
perties are  the  same.  They  have  a peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and 
a warm  aromatic  taste,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  as- 
tringency. 

Medical  use. — In  its  effects,  sage  agrees  with  otlrer  aromatics. 
It  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  tonic.  In  cold  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits it  excites  appetite,  and  proves  serviceable  in  debilities  of 
the  nerv'ous  system.  The  best  preparation  for  these  purposes  is 
an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  drunk  as  tea,  or  a tincture,  or 
extract,  niade  with  rectified  spirit,  taken  in  proper  doses ; these 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the  sage  •,  the  distilled  water  and 
essential  oil  only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  quality,  without  any 
of  its  roughness  or  bitterness.  Aqueous  infusions  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  lemon-juice,  prove  an  useful  dilut- 
ing drink  in  febrile  disorders,  being  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
palate. 

SAMBUCUS  NIGRA.  Ed. 

Willd.  569,  sp.  3.  Smithy  g.  1 57,  sp.  2.  Pcntandria  Tri- 
gynia^—]!i?it.  ord.  Dinnosx. 

Samhucus.  Load.  Dub.^ 

Common  elder. 

Off. — Flos,  bacca,  cortex.  The  inner  bark,  flowers,  and 
berries. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September.  The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and 
have  a sweetish,  not  unpleasant,  taste  ; nevertheless,  eaten  in 
substance,  they  offend  the  stomach.  For  the  market,  they  are 
gathered  indiscriminately  from  the  Sambucus  nigra  and  ebulus, 
a very  venial  fraud,  as  their  effects  are  exactly  the  same.  They 
are,  however,  easily  distinguished,  by  the  latter,  when  bruised, 
staining  the  fingers  of  a red  colour,  and  the  former  of  the  co- 
lour of  a withered  leaf. 

Medical  use. — An  infusion  of  the  inner  green  bark  of  the  trunk 
in  wine,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries  in  the  dose  of 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  said  to  purge  moderately,  and  in 
small  doses  to  prove  an  efficacious  deobstruent,  capable  of 
promoting  all  the  fluid  secretions.  The  expressed  juice,  inspis- 
sated to  the  consistence  of  a rob,  proves  an  useful  aperient  me- 
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dicine,  promotes  the  natural  evacuations,  and,  if  continued  for 
a sufficient  length  of  time,  does  considerable  service  in  various 
chronical  disorders.  The  yowng  leaf  buds  are  strongly  purga- 
tive, and  act  with  so  much  violence  as  to  be  deservedly  account- 
ed unsafe.  The  flowers  are  very  different  in  quality  : these 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which  they  yield  in  distiU 
lation  to  watef,  and  impart,  by  infusion,  to  vinous  and  spirit- 
ous  liquors. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Succus  spissatus  sambuci  nigri.  L.  E,  D, 

Unguentura  sambuci.  L.  D, 

SAPO.  1 

Sapo  ex  oleo  olivarum  et  soda  confectus,  Ed,  Sapo  ex  oleo  olivts 
et  natro  confectus.  Land.  Sapo  durus  Hispanicus.  Ditb.Jf. 

Soap.  Spanish  hard  soap.  ' 

The  general  chemical  properties  of  soap  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  officinal  species  is  composed  of  olive  oil  and  so- 
da. It  is  only  prepared  in  the  countries  vvhich  produce  the  oiL 
For  medicinal  use  we  prefer  the  Spanish. 

It  should  be  white  and  hard,  dissolve  entirely  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  forming  with  the  former  a milky,  and  with  the  latter 
a transparent  solution  j and  the  solutions  should  froth  freely  on 
agitation.  It  should  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  feel  greasy 
or  moist,  or  be  covered  with  a saline  effiorescerice ; and  the  so- 
lutions should  not  have  a rancid  smell  or  taste.  Some  of  the 
foreign  Dispensatories  are  so  very  particular  about  the  nature  of 
the  soap  used  in  medicine,  as  to  direct  it  to  be  prepared  by  the 
apothecary,  by  simply  triturating,  without  the  assistance  of  heat, 
Provence  oil,  with  half  its  weight  of  a solution  of  soda,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.375,  until  they  unite. 

Soap  is  decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  and 
metalline  salts.  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  separate 
the  oil.  . The  earths  form  an  insoluble  earthy  soap  with  the  oil, 
and  separate  the  alkali  j while  with  the  salts  there  is  a mutual 
decomposition,  their  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  earthy 
or  metalline  soaps  are  formed. 

Medical  use. — The  detergent  property  of  soap,  or  the  power  it 
possesses  of  rendering  oily  and  resinous  substances  miscible  with 
water,  has  given  rise  to  very  erroneous  notions  of  its  medical 
virtues.  It  was  supposed  to  render  such  substances  more  readily 
soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  well  fitted  for  dissolving  such  oily  or  unctuous 
matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in  the  body,  attenuating  viscid 
juices,  opening  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  deterging  all  the 
vessels  it  passes  through.  It  has  likewise  been  supposed  a pow- 
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erful  menstruum  for  the  urinary  calculus ; and  a solution  of  soap 
in  lime-water  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  sol- 
vents that  can  be  taken  with  safety  into  the  stomach  ; for  the 
virtue  of  this  composition  has  been  thought  considerably  greater 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  dissolving  powers  of  the  soap  and 
lime-water  when  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  these  ideas  are,  appears  evidently,  when  we 
recollect  the  very  easy  decomposition  of  soap,  which  renders  it 
perfectly  impossible  that  it  should  enter  the  circulating  system, 
or  indeed  come  into  contact  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  mouth, 
without  being  decomposed.  As  to  the  solution  of  soap  in  iime- 
"water,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  only  a clumsy  way  of  exhi- 
biting a solution  of  soda  ; for  the  soap  is  decomposed,  an  in- 
soluble soap  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  soda  remains  in  solution. 
The  internal  use  of  soap  should  therefore  be  confined,  in  our 
opinion,  to  the  giving  form  to  other  substances  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  it,  and  to  the  decomposing  metallic  poisons  when 
they  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  For  this  last  purpose, 
a tea  cupful  of  a solution  of  soap,  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  may  be  drunk  every  three  or  four  minutes,  until  a suffi- 
cient quantity  be  taken. 

Applied  externally,  soap  is  a very  powerful  detergent,  and  com- 
bines the  stimulating  properties  of  the  alkali  with  the  lubricity 
of  the  oil.  In  this  way  it  often  proves  a powerful  discutient, 
and  a useful  application  to  sprains  and  bruises. 

Off.cina.1  Preparations. 

Tinctura  saponis.  E.  L, 

cum  opip.  E. 

Ceratum  saponis.  L. 

Fmplastrum  saponis.  E.  L. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum.  Dt,  , 

PilulsE  aloeticas.  E.  D. 

aloes  cum  assa  foetida.  E.  ■ ' 

colocynthidis  coinpositae.  D. 

scilliticae.  L. 

e sty  race.  D. 

Spiritus  ammoniac  succinatus.  L., 

SCILLA  MARITIMA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  640,  sp.  1.  Hexandria  Monog^nuu — Nat.  ord.  Lilia-- 

Ct£. 

Scilla.  Land.  Duh.-\- 

Squill. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

The  squill  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  Levant. 
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The  root  is  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  pear-shaped,  with  the 
apex  upwards,  and  consists  of  fleshy  scales,  attenuated  at  both 
edges,  surrounded  by  other  scales,  which  arc  arid,  shining,  and 
so  thin,  that  the  root,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  tunicated.  The 
recent  root  is  full  of  a white  viscid  juice,  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
but  a very  bitter,  nauseous,  and  extremely  acrid,  taste.  Rubbed 
on  the  skin,  it  inflames  and  blisters. 

It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  in  the  form  of 
the  dried  scales,  which  should  be  brittle,  semipellucid,  smooth, 
but  marked  with  lines,  and,  when  chewed,  should  feel  tenacious, 
and  taste  very  bitter,  without  manifest  acrimony. 

The  active  constituent  of  the  squill  is  the  acrid  principle ; 
and,  therefore,  it  becomes  almost  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or 
by  being  kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  also  contains 
bitter  extractive,  much  mucilage,  albumen,  and  starch. 

Medical  use. — Given  internally  in  large  doses,  it  produces  purg- 
ing and  vomiting,  sometimes  even  stranguary,  bloody  urine,  in- 
flammation and  erosion  of  the  stomach.  In  smaller  doses,  it 
proves  a useful  expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  it  is  said  to  lessen 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Squill  is  sometimes  given  as  a general  stimulant  in  typhus^ 
especially  to  cattle.  But  it  is  much,  more  frequently  exhibited 
as  an  expectorant,  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  viscid  mat- 
ter, and  as  a diuretic  in  dropsical  cases,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
commonly  conjoined  with  calomel. 

The  dose  of  squill  is  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times 
a-day  ; and  the  most  commodious  form  for  its  exhibition,  un- 
less when  designed  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a bolus,  or  pill ; 
in  a liquid  form  it  is  to  most  people  too  ofl'cnslve,  though  ren- 
dered less  disagreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  by  the 
Addition  of  aromatic  distilled  waters. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Conserva  scillae.  L. 

Acetum  scillac  nraritiinas.  E.  L.  D. 

Mel  scillas.  L. 

PiluliE  scilliticx.  E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  scillx.  E.  L.  D. 

Oxymcl  scillx.  L. 

Syrupus  scillx  maritimae.  E. 

Tinctura  scill^.  L.  D. 

SCROPHITLARIA  NODOSA. 

Willd.g.  1152,  sp.^l.  Smithy  g.  285,  sp.  1.  JJiffinamia 
giospermia. — Nat.  ord.  Pcrsonatce. 

Scrophularia.  Dub. 

Knotty-rooted  figwort. 

Offi. — Hcrba.  • The  herb. 
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This  is  a perennial  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  under  hedges. 
It  flowers  in  July.  The  roots  are  grey  and  knotty,  and  have  a 
nauseous  smell,  and  a sweet  but  somewhat  acrid  taste,  both  of 
which  they  partly  lose  by  drying. 

SIN  APIS. 

Willd.  g.  12'16.  S7nith,  g.  312.  Tetradynamia  Sillquosa. — Nat-, 
ord.  Siliquosa.  • 

Sp.  4.  Willd.  sp.  2.  Smith.  SiNAPis  Alba.  Ed.  Sinapis, 
JDnb. 

White  mustard. 

Off. — Semen.  The  seeds. 

Sp.  5.  Willd.  sp.  3.  Smith.  SiNAPis  NiGRA.  Sinapis.  Lend. 

Common  mustard. 

Off. — Semen.  The  seeds. 

These  plants  are  both  annual,  both  grow  wild  in  England, 
and  possess  similar  virtues. 

They  flower  in  June,  and  produce  small  round  compressed 
seeds,  which  have  an  acrid  bitterish  taste,  and  a pungent  smell 
when  reduced  to  powder.  The  common  mustard  has  blackish 
seeds,  and  is  more  pungent  than  the  white. 

They  impart  their  taste  and  smell  in  perfection  to  aqueous 
liquors,  whilst  rectified  spirit  extracts  extremely  little  of  either: 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arises  with  water  in  distillation. 
Committed  to  the  press,  they  yield  a considerable  quantity  of  a 
bland  insipid  oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony  : the  cake  left  after 
die  expression,  is  more  pungent  than  the  mustard  itself. 

Medical  use — Mustard-seed  is  swallowed  entire,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a table-spoonful  or  more,  to  stimulate  the  stomach  in 
some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  to  excite  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines,  especially  when  they  are  torpid,  as  in  para- 
lysis. The  powder  made  into  a paste  with  water,  is  commonly 
used  as  a condiment  with  animal  food ; infused  in  water,  it 
proves  emetic  when  taken  in  considerable  doses,  and  in  smaller 
ones,  acts  as  a diuretic  and  aperient ; but  it  is  more  frequently 
applied  externally  as  a topical  stimulus,  made  into  a paste  or  si- 
napism with  vinegar  and  bread-crumb. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oleum  fixum  sinapeos.  L. 

Cataplasma  sinapeos.  L.  D. 

Emplastrum  meloes  compositum.  E. 

SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  Ed. 
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Willd.  g.  1238,^/7.  1.  Smith,  g.  306,  x^.  1.  Tetradynamia  St‘ 

liquosa Nat.  ord.  Siliquoste. 

Nasturtium  aqiiaticum.  Land. 

Common  water-cress. 

Off. — Herba.  The  recent  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  clear  springs  and 
rivulets  throughout  Britain.  Its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year, 
but  are  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  spring.  They  have  a pun- 
gent smell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers),  and  an  acrid 
taste,  similar  to  that  of  scurvy-grass,  but  weaker.  By  drying  or 
boiling,  they  lose  their  sensible  qualities  entirely. 

Medical  use. — It  acts  as  a gentle  stimulant  and  diuretic  ; for 
these  purposes,  the  expressed  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
taste  and  pungency  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a considerable  time. 

SIUM  NODIFLORUM. 

Willd.  g.  sp.  Smith,  g.  139,  sp.  3.  Pentftndria  Di- 
gynia — Nat.  ord.  JJmbellatee. 

Slum.  Loud.  Duh.\ 

Procumbent  water  jrarsnip. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in.  rivers  and  ditches 
in  England.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  was  formerly 
alleged  to  be  not  only  diuretic,  but  also  emmenagogue  and  li- 
thontriptic.  It  is  now  scarcely  employed. 

SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA.  Ed. 

Murray,  g.  1120,  sp.  4.  Dioecia  Hexandria Nat.  Ord.  Sar- 

mentacex. 

Sarsaparilla.  Land.  Dub.j^ 

Sarsaparilla. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  con- 
sists of  a great  number  of  long  fibres,  hanging  from  one  head  : 
the  long  roots,  the  only  part  made  use  of,  are  of  a blackish  co- 
lour on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  composed  of  a very  small  woody 
heart,  surrounded  with  fibres  running  their  whole  length,  which 
renders  them  extremely  apt  to  split.  They  have  a glutinous, 
bitterish,  not  ungrateful  taste,  and  no  smell.'  Inferior  kinds  of 
this  root  are  also  sold.  They  are  in  general  thicker,  of  a paler 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  less  white  within,  witli  a much 
thicker  woody  heart,  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  360 
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watery,  and  10  alcoholic,  extract,  and  inversely  2i0  alcoholic, 
and  120  watery. 

Medical  use. — -It  was  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  the  year  1.563,  with  the  character  of  being  a specific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  a disease  which  made  its  appear- 
ance a little  before  that  time,  and  likewise  of  several  obstinate 
chronic  disorders.  It  is,  however,  a very  inert  mucilaginous 
substance,  and  the  diaphoresis,  which  it  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  produce,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen 
employed  at  the  same  time. 

Offichwl  Preparations, 

Decoctum  smilacis  sarsaparillae.  E.  L.  D. 
compositum.  Dt 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

Willd,  g.  383,  ip.  15.  Smith,  ^.100,  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Mona^ 
delphia. — Nat.  ord.  Solanacece. 

Dulcamara.  Duh.\ 

Bitter-sweet.  Woody  nightshade. 

Ojf. — Stipites.  The  twigs. 

This  climbing  shrub  grows  wild  in  moist  hedges,  has  woody 
brittle  stalks,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  .twigs  should 
be  gathered  early  in  spring.  The  taste,  as  the  name  of  the 
plant  expresses,  is  both  bitter  and  sweet ; the  bitterness  being 
first  perceived,  and  the  sweetness  afterwards  j and  when  fresh 
they  have  a nauseous  smell. 

Medical  use. — ^The  dulcamara  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
powerful  medicine.  It  is  in  general  said  to  increase  all  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions,  to  excite  the  heart  and  arteries,  and, 
in  large  doses,  to  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions  ; 
but  its  effects  seem  to  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows,  being  most  efficacious  in  warfei  climates,  and 
on  dry  soils.  It  has  been  recommended  in  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal affections,  in  rheumatic  and  cathartic  swellings,  in  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  scrophula.  Indurations  from  milk,  leucor- 
rheea,  jaundice,  and  obstructed  menstruation.  It  has  principally 
been  employed  under  the  form  of  the  watery  Infusion  of  a 
scruple  taken  daily,  and  gradually  increased  to  two  ounces.  Six 
ounces  may  be  boiled  in  six  pounds  of  water  to  lour,  and  four 
or  five  ounces  given  for  a dose  in  as  much  milk.  In  the  form 
of  extract  from  5 to  10  grains  may  be  given  for  a dose. 

SOLIDAGO  VIRGA  AUREA. 

Virga  aurca.  Dwb.J^ 

Willd.  g.  14'83,  s]}.  35.  Smith,  g.  368,  sp.  1.  Syngenesia  Su- 
perjlua. — Nat.  ord.  Composita  radiata. 

Common  golden-rod. 
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OJ". — Flos,  folium.  The  flowers  and  leaves. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and  in 
woods,  producing  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
temberi  The  leaves  have  a moderately  astringent  bitter  taste  j 
•and  thence  prove  serviceable  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the  viscera, 
and  disorders  proceeding  from  that  cause. 

SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM,  Ed. 

Murray.,  g.  858,  sjj.  13.  Smithfg.  321,  1.  Diadelphia  De- 

candria. — Nat.  ord.  Papilionacea. 

Genista.  Land.  Dub.  -J- 

Common  broom. 

Off^. — Summitas,  semen.  The  tops  and  seeds. 

This  is  a very  common  shrub  on  dry  pastures,  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

The  leaves  have  a very  bitter  taste,  and  when  given  in  decoc- 
tions prove  considerably  diuretic.  The  seeds  have  similar  pro- 
perties. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Extractum  genistse.  L. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  308,  sp,  2.  Pentandria  Monogynia, — Nat.  ord.  Stel^ 
latee.  _ '* 

Spigelia.  Land.  Dub.  .p 

Carolina  pink. 

Off. — Radix.  The  toot. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America.  It  is  the  unsteetla  of  the  Cherokees.  The 
root  is  celebrated  as  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the  expul- 
sion of  lumbrici  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  often  affords 
relief  where  no  worms  are  discharged.  Some  order  it  in  doses  of 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  while  others  give  it  in  drachm  doses,  alleging 
that  the  nervoUs  affections  it  sometimes  produces  more  readily 
happen  from  small  doses,  as  the  large  ones  often  purge  or  puke : 
some  prefer  the  form  of  infusion.  An  emetic  is  generally  pre- 
mised ; and  .its  purgative  effect  is  assisted  by  some  suitable  addi- 
tions. Infused  in  witie,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  intermit- 
tents.  Dr.  Barton  recommends  it  in  the  insidious  remitting 
fever  of  children,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  for  hydroce- 
phalus. 

SPONGIA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Cl.  Zoophyta  Ord  Spongia. 

Spongia.  Land.  Dub.X 

Sponge. 
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Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
seas.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  a vegetable  production,  but  it 
is  now  universally  allowed  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  class  of 
animals  called  Zoophytes,  which  are  negatively  characterized  bv 
Cuvier,  as  haVlng  no  vertebrx,  no  sanguiferous  vessels,  no  spinal 
marrow,  and  no  articulated  limbs.  The  sponges  belong  to  that 
division  of  the  zoophytes,  which  are  attached  to  a solid  trunk, 
and  are  particularised  by  their  base  being  spongy,  friable,  or  fi- 
brous. 

Sponge  is  a soft,  light,  very  porous  and  compressible  sub- 
stance, absorbing  by  capillary  attraction  a large  proportion  of 
any  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Medical  use. — From  these  properties  it  is  an  useful  substance  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.  When  applied  to  ulcers  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a copious  discharge,  it  absorbs  the  thinner  and 
more  acrid  fluid,  and  leaves  the  ulcers  covered  with  the  thicker  and 
blander  matter.  It  is  also  useful  in  suppressing  hsmorrhagies, 
when  properly  applied  by  compression,  by  favouring  the  coag- 
ulation of  the  blood  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  It  also  forms 
a convenient  tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  fistulous  ulcers, 
especially  when  prepared  by  immersing  it  in  melted  wax,  and 
keeping  it  compressed  until  it  cools.  On  the  melting  of  the 
wax  by  the  heat  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  gradually 
expands,  and  affords  an  uniform  and  gently  dilating  pressure. 

Burnt  sponge  is  nothing  else  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a little, 
fnurlate  of  seda  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Spongia  usta.  L.  D. 

STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES.  Murray. 

Polygamia  Monoecia — Nat.  orU.  Tricocae, 

Gamkogia.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.-^ 

Gamboge, 

Gummi-resina.  The  gum-resln,  called  Gamboge. 

The  tree  which  furnishes  the  gamboge  is  of  middling-  size, 
and  grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.  Iil 
Slam  the  guin-rcsin  obtained  in  drops  by  breakin*^  tlie  leaves 
and  young  shoots  j hence  probably  its  name  Gummi-gutta;  j 
but  in  Ceylon  it  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  in  the 
form  of  a juice,  which  soon  becomes  solid.  Ciainhoge,  or  at 
least  a very  similar  substance,  is  also  got  in  the  same  way  from 
different  species  of  Garcinia,  especially  the  Gainbogi.i,  (tlie 
Gambogia  Gutta  of  Lin.)  mUd.g.  93S,jyi.  3.  Dcdccandria  Mo- 
nogynia,  and  from  ditferent  species  of  flypericum,  especially  the 
Bacciferum.  ft  is  brought  from  tlio  East  Indies  in  large  cakes 
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or  rolls.  The  best  sort  has  a deep  yellow  or  orange  co- 
• lour,  shining  fracture,  and  is  free  from  impurities.  It  has  no 
smell,  and  very  little  taste,  unless  kept  in  the  mouth  for  some 
time,  when  it  impresses  a slight  sense  of  acrimony.  Neu- 
mann got  from  16  ounces,  14?  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  one 
of  watery,  and  inversely  13  of  vvatery,  and  two  of  alcoholic. 
He  also  found  it  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  impregnated 
with  a moderate  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  salt.  According 
to  my  experiments,  which  confirm  these  observations,  the 
watery  solution  is  opaque  and  yellow.  With  alcohol  it  forms 
a transparent  solution  of  a bright  golden  colour  j and  the  resi- 
duum is  totally  soluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  de- 
composed by  water,  becoming  yellow  and  opaque  ; but  the  pre- 
cipitate remains  long  suspended,  and  cannot  be  separated  by 
common  filtering  paper.  Ammoniated  alcohol  dissolves  gam- 
boge with  similar  phenomena.  Gamboge  is  readily  soluble  in 
solution  of  potass,  acquiring  a bright  red  colour  the  moment 
it  is  thrown  into  it,  and  forming  a dark-coloured  solution, 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but  the  addition  of  any 
acid  immediately  produces  a copious  yellow  precipitate,  very 
soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  It  is  also  very  soluble,  but  with 
decomposition,  in  acids.  The  acid  solution  is  decomposed  by 
water. 

Medical  use. — Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards 
and  downwards*,  some  condemn  it  as  acting  with  too  great  violence, 
and  occasioning  dangerous  hypercatharsis ; while  others  are  pf 
a contrary  opinion.  GeofFroy  seems  particularly  fond  of  this 
medicine,  and  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two 
to  four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all  emetic  *,  that  from 
four  to  eight  grains  both  vomit  and  purge  without  violence  ; 
that  its  operation  is  soon  over ; and  that,  if  given  in  a liquid 
form,  and  sufficiently  diluted,  it  does  not  need  any  corrector  j 
that  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or  pill,  it  is  most  apt  to  prove  eme- 
tic, but  very  rarely  has  this  effect  if  joined  along  with  calomel.  He 
nevertheless  cautions  against  its  use  where  the  patients  cannot 
easily  bear  vomiting. 

It  has  been  used  in  dropsy  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or 
both,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  also  recommended  by 
some  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
vegetable  alkali,  in  cases  of  the  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  or- 
dered in  the  morning  ; and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two 
or  three  hours,  it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  safety 
and  efficacy.  It  is  asserted,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  ex- 
tent even  in  delicate  habits. 

It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  active  one,  in  most  of 
the  nostrums  for  expelling  tteniae, 
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STANNUM.  Loud.  Limatura  et  pulvis.  Ed.  Dub.X 

The  general  properties  of  tin  have  been  already  mentioned- 

It  is  found, 

1,  Sulphuretted,  and  combined  with  copper.  Tin-pyrites. 

2,  Oxidized. 

a.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  Common 
tinstone. 

b,  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  a little  arsenic.  Fi- 
brous tinstone. 

The  best  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall,  or  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  Its  purity  is  estimated  by  its  small  specific  gravity, 
and  by  the  crackling  noise  it  makes  wl.  ‘'tent. 

It  is  now  only  used  as  an  anthelmintic  / especially  in  cases  of 
tsenia,  and  probably  acts  mechanically.  ' 

Officinal  Prepararon. 

Pulvis  stanni.  L.  D.  ' 

STYRAX. 

Wtlld.  g.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Bicornes. 

Sp.  1.  Styrax  Officinale.  Ed.  Stprax.  Land,  Styrax  ca- 
iamita.  Dub.X 

Storax. 

Ojffi. — Balsamum  resina.  A balsam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  France.  The  sto- 
rax flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  in  countries  where 
the  heat  is  sufficient,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it 
furnish  any.  It  occurs  either  in  small  distinct  tears,  of  a whitish 
or  reddish  colour,  or  in  large  masses  composed  of  tears,  or  in 
masses  of  an  uniform  texture,  and  yellowish  red  or  brownish 
colour  ; though  sometimes  likewise  interspersed  with  a few 
whitish  grains. 

The  common  storax  of  the  shops  is  in  large  masses,  consider- 
ably  lighter  and  less  compact  than  the  foregoing  ; it  appears  on 
examination  to  be  composed  of  a resinous  juice,  mixed  with 
saw-dust. 

Storax  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic  taste.  Neu- 
man got  from  480  grains,  360  alcoholic,  and  30  of  watery  ex- 
tract; and  inversely,  120  watery,  and  240  alcoholic.  In  dis- 
tillation it  yielded  benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a balsam,  or 
natural  combination  of  resin  with  benzoic  acid. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Styrax  purificata.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  e styrace.  D. 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita,  X* 
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Sjj.  3.  Stykax  BtNzoiN.  JEd.  Benzoe.  Lotid.  Duh.% 

Benzoin. 

OJf. — Balsamum.  A balsam. 

This  species  grows  in  Sumatra,  and,  like  the  former,  also  fur- 
nishes a balsam  on  being  wounded,  which  is  brought  from  the 
liast  Indies,  in  large  masses,  composed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  with  yellowish  specks,  breaking  very  easily  betwixt  the 
hands  : that  which  is  whitest,  and  freest  from  impurities,  is 
most  esteemed. 

In  its  properties  it  differs  from  storax,  only  In  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  found  that  it  was 
totally  soluble  in  alcCf^Si,  forming  a blood-red  tincture,  and  that 
water  extracted  no  gi\  nmy  matter,  but  a notable  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid.  By  swfhmation,  he  got  two  ounces  of  impure 
acid  from  sixteen  of  h^\izoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates dissolve  the  acid  without  attacking  the  resin,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly employed  in  the  processes  of  Scheele,  Gbttling,  and 
Gren,  for  obtaining  the  benzoic  acid.  I find  that  the  solution 
of  potass  dissolves  benzoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a dark  coloured 
solution,  mixed  with  fine  crystals  of  benzoat  of  potass.  This 
alkaline  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but  forms  with 
acids  a rose-coloured  coagulum,  easily  soluble  m excess  of  acid. 
Bolling  nitrous  acid  also  attacks  benzoin  with  great  violence, 
and  dissolves  it  entirely  j the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and  lets 
fall  a copious  precipitate  on  cooling,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Brande,  is  benzoic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  by  al- 
kaline solutions. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Acidum  benzoicum.  E.  L.  D. 

Tiiictura  benzoes  composita.  E.  L.  D. 

SUB-BORAS  SODxE.  Lub.Ji^  Boras  Soda.  Ed.  Borax., 
Bond. 

Sub-borate  of  soda.  Borax. 

Borax  Is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Persia.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  waters  of  some  wells  and  lakes  by  evaporation.  In  its 
impure  state  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies in  great  masses,  composed  of  a few  large  crystals,  but  chief- 
ly of  smaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly  green,  joined  toge- 
ther as  it  were  by  a greasy  yellow  substance,  intermixed  with 
sand,  small  stones,  and  other  impurities.  By  repeated  solutions, 
nitrations,  and  crystallizations,  it  shoots  into  hcxangular  prisms, 
of  which  two  sides  are  broader  than  the  others,  terminated  by 
triangular  pyramids,  of  a white  colour,  a styptic  and  alkaline 
taste,  colouring  vegetable  blues  green,  soluble  in  eighteen  parts 
of  w.iter  at  and  in  six  at  slightly  elHoresting  in  the 
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air,  and,  when  heated,  swelling,  and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half 
its  weight,  forming  a porous  friable  mass,  which,  in  a greater 
heat,  melts  into  a transparent  glass  soluble  in  water.  Besides 
the  acids  and  alkalies,  which  have  a greater  affinity  for  its  acid 
or  base  than  these  have  for  each  other,  it  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phates, muriates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  fluates,  of  all  the 
earths,  aixl  of  ammonia.  It  consists  of  b9  boracic  acid,  17  so- 
da, and  4-f  water. 

Medical  use. — The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently ascertained  by  experience  ; it  is  supposed  to  be,  in  doses 
of  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples,  diuretic  and  emmenagogue. 
hir.  Bisset  recommends  a solution  of  this  salt  in  waterj  as  the 
most  powerful  dissolvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous  crusts  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  children.  And  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 
often  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed  up  with  sugar. 
There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues  of  borax  are 
much  greater  than  they  arc  in  general  supposed  to  be,  and  that 
it  may  be  more  extensively  used  with  advantage. 

SUCCINUM.  Ed.  Lond.  T)uT},\. 

Amber.  ; 

This  is  a solid,  brittle,  bituminous,  substance,  dug  out'of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  sea-shores,  especially  along  the  coasts 
of  Polish  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a white,:  yellow,  or 
brown  colour,  sometimes  opaque,  ami  sometimes  very  clear  ami 
transparent.  ^ 

_ It  emits  an  agreeable  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  By  fric- 
tion it  becomes  electric ; and  when  heated  it  softens,  swells,  and 
then  melts,  and  burns  with  a greenish  or  bluish  flame,  leavin^r  x 
■coaly  residuum.  By  distillation  it  affords  a little  acetous  acid 
an  essential  qil,  and  a peculiar  acid,  named  from  it  the  Succinic! 
It  IS  not  acted  upon  by  water,  or  diluted  acids.  It  is  imperfect^ 
ly  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hoffmann  dissolved  it  in  oil 
■ of  almonds  m Papin’s  digester,  and  in  a boiling  solution  of  pot- 
ass. Hr.  Thomson  has  discovered  that  it  is  soluble  in  the  cohl, 
even  in  a very  weak  solution  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass’ 
Pleyer  ascertained  that  it  was  soluble,  with  decomposition,  in  ni- 
trous acid.  In  attempting  to  form  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  amber,  I made  the  same  observation.  The  acid 
when  heated  to  ebullition  acts  violently,  copious  red  fumes  are 
fitted,  and  the  amber  is  first  as  if  melted,  and  then  dissolved 
On  cooling  part  of  the  amber  separates.  The  acid  solution  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  solutions.  Amber  is  ren- 
dered soluble  m the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  by  melting  or  roast- 
ing It,  or  by  the  addition  of  a little  camphor. 

It  is  only  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  empyreumatic  oil  and  add 
pbtamed  from  it. 
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Officinal  Preparations. 

Acidum  succinicum.  E.  L.  D. 

Oleum  succini.  E.  L.  D. 

Succinum  praeparatum.  L. 

SULPHAS. 

Sulphate  is  a generic  term  for  the  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Their  gene- 
ric characters  have  been  already  noticed.  Like  the  other  genera, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  families. 

Family  1.  Alkaline  sulphates. — These  form  no  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Family  2.  Earthy  sulphates — ^These  are  either  insoluble  in 
water,  or,  if  soluble,  form  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

Family  3.  Metalline  sulphates. — ^These  form  precipitates,  which 
are  often  coloured,  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  general,  with  prus- 
siate  of  potass  and  iron,  and  with  gallic  acid, 

SUPER-SULPHAS  ALUMINA  ET  POTASS^.  Sulphas 
Alumina.  Ed.  Alumen.  Land.  Alumen,  Sulfas  Argilla.  Dub. -\- 

Super-sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass.  Alum. 

Alum  is  obtained  principally  from  schistose  clays,  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites,  by  roasting,  exposure  to  the  air,  lixiviation, 
the  addition  of  a proportion  of  potass  ley,  evaporation,  and  crys-? 
tallization. 

The  roasting  destroys  the  bituminous  matters  these  clays  com- 
monly contain,  the  exposure  to  the  air  acidifies  the  sulphur  of 
the  pyrites,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  constitution  of  alum,  which  is  a triple,  or  even  quadruple 
salt,  with  excess  of  acid,  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina, 
and  potass,  or  ammonia,  or  all  of  them.  The  properties  of 
alum  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  alkali. 

Alum,  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  whose  sides  are  equi- 
lateral triangles.  It  has  a sweetish,  but  very  astringent  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  15  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60®,  and  in  three 
fourths  of  its  weight  at  212®.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
effloresces  slightly  in  the  air.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  first  un- 
dergoes the  watery  fusion,  then  loses  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  lastly  great  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta, 
potass,  soda,  strontia,  and  all  salts  of  which  these  are  the  bases } 
by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  borate,  and  fluate, 
of  ammonia  ; by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate, 
of  magnesia  \ and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  of  lime. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  gallic  acid,  by  colouring  matters, 
and  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
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It  commonly  consists,  according  to  Vauquelln,  of  49  sulphate 
of  alumina,  7 sulphate  of  potass,  and  44  of  water. 

Medical  use — Alum  is  a powerful  astringent  : it  is  reckoned 
particularly  serviceable  for  restraining  haemorrhagies,  and  immo- 
derate secretions ; but  less  proper  in  intestinal  fluxes.  In  vio- 
lent hscmorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the  bleeding 
abates  : in  other  cases,  smaller  doses  are  more  advisable  ; large 
ones  being  apt  to  nauseate  the  stomach,  and  occasion  violent 
constipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is  used  also  externally,  in  as- 
tringent and  repellent  lotions  and  cbllyiia.  Burnt  alum  taken 
internally  has  been  highly  extolled  in  cases  of  colic.  In  such 
instances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a scruple  for  a dose,  it 
has  been  said  gently  to  move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great  re- 
lief from  the  severe  pain.  ° 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Alumen  purificatum.  L. 

Sulphas  aluminae  exsiccatus.  E.  L.  D.  * 

Aqua  aluminis  composita.  L. 

PiilvrS  sulphatis  aluminse  compositus.  E. 

Calaplasma  aluminis.  L. 

Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  composita,  E. 

£d.  Terra ponderosa  vitrislata.  Ba- 
fiftes.  ’ 

Sulphate  of  baryta.  Ponderous  spar. 

^ This  salt  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries, 
either  in  a loose  earthy  form,  or  compact,  or  foliated,  or  stri- 
ated  or  acicular.  The  foliated  is  in  general  the  purest.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  4.4  to  4.865.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  IS  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  decrepi- 
tates when  suddenly  heated.  _ By  being  formed  into  a thin  cake 
w ith  flour  and  water,  and  being  afterwards  heated  to  redness,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent.  Heated  to  redness  with  charcoal,  it 
IS  converted  into  a sulphuret,  and  it  may  be  decomposed  either 
by  boiling,  or  m a crucible,  with  the  carbonates  of  potass  and 

of  soda.  It  contains  about  84  of  baryta,  and  16  sulphuric  acid 
jnd  water. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Munas  baryta*.  E. 

SULPHAS  MAGNESIA.  Ed. 

Magnesia  vitriolata.  Lond.  Sulfas  magnesia.  Dub.+ 

Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Epsom  salt. 

This  salt  is  contained  in  several  mineral  springs,  and  also  in 
ea  water,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evapomtion.  It  cry- 

r has  a very  bitter  taste,  and 

i soluble  m Its  own  yveight  of  water  at  60'',  and  in  three 
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fourtlis  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces,  but  that  of  commerce  gene- 
rally contains  foreign  salts,  such  as  the  muriate  of  magnesia, 
which  renders  it  so  deliquescent  that  it  must  be  kept  in  a close 
vessel  or  bladder.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  wa- 
tery fusion,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  docs  not 
part  with  its  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  baryta,  strontla,  the  al- 
kalies, and  all  the  salts  formed  by  these  salifiable  bases,  except- 
ing the' alkaline  muriates  ; and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  car- 
bonate, of  lime.  ^ • • T 

Medical  use. — It  Is  a mild  and  gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely 
occasioning  any  gripes,  sickness,  or  the  other  inconveniencies 
4sf  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved 
fora  dose  in  a proper  quantity  of  common  water  or  four, 
five,  or  more,  in  a pint  or  quart  of  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters. These  solutions  may  likewise  be  so  managed  ^ as  to  pro- 
mote evacuation  by  the  other  emunctories  : if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  they  increase  perspiration  ; and  by  moderate  exercise  in 
the  cool  air,  the  urinary  discharge.  Some  allege  that  this  salt 
has  a peculiar  effect  in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independ- 
ently of  evacuation.  _ 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 

carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Carbonas  magnesiae.  £• 

Enema  catharticum.  D. 

— fcElidum.  D. 


SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  Ed.  Loud.  Dub.-\-  Sulphuns. 
jlores. 

Sublimed  sulphur, 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sulphur  have  been 

already  mentioned.  ^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  it  is  sometimes  found 
perfectly  pure  and  crystallized  ; but  all  the _ sulphur  of  com- 
merce is  extracted  from  pyrites  by  sublimation.  It  is  usual!) 
brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  masses,  which  are  atterwards 
melted,  and  cast  into  cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  o. 
seme  coarse  resin,  flour,  or  the  like  ; whence  the  paler  colou: 


of  the  rolls.  , , 

Sulphur  should  be  chosen  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  shoulc 

be  very  inflammable,  and  should  burn  with  a bright  pure  ■>  u 
flame.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary 
It  has  the  form  of  a very  fine  powder,  having  a beautiful  yellov 
colour.  It  is  often  contaminated  with  a little  sulphuric  acic 
formed  during  the  process,  from  which  it  is  easily  freed  b 
washing. 
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Medical  use. — Sulphur  stimulates  the  system,  loosens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  the  insensible  perspiration  : it  seems  to  pervade 
the  vi'hole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires  through  the  pores  of 
tlie  skin,  as  appears  from  the  sulphureous  smell  of  persons  who 
have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained  in  their  pockets  of 
a blackish  colour.  In  the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a celebrated  remedy  against  cutaneous  diseases, 
particularly  psora,  both  given  internally,  and  externally  applied. 
It  has  likewise  been  recommended  in  rheumatic  pains,  flying 
atrophy,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  disorders  of 
the  breast  and  lungs,  and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chro- 
nic kind.  In  haemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost  specific  ; but 
in  rnost  of  these  cases  it  is  advantageously  combined  with  some 
cooling  purgative,  especially  super-tartrite  of  potass. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Sulphur  sublimatum  lotum.  E.  L.  D. 

Ungucntum  sulphuris.  E.  L.  D. 

Hydro-sulphuretum  ammoniac.  E.  D. 

Hydrargyrum  sulphuratum  rubrum.  L.  D. 

Liquor  sulphureti  kali.  D. 

Oleum  sulphuratum  E.  L. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  L. 

Sulphas  potassae  cum  sulphure.  E. 

Sulphuretbm  hydrargyri  nigrum.  E.  L.  D. 

potassae.  E.  L. 


SUPER-TARTRIS  POTASS^.  Ed.~ 

Tartari  Crystalli.  Land.  Dub.J^. 

Super-tartrate  of  potass,  crystals  of  tartar,  and  cream  of 
tartar. 


SUPER-TARTRIS  POTASS^  IMPURUS.  Ed. 

I art  arum.  Land.  Dub. 

Impure  super-tartrate  of  potass.  Tartar. 

verjuice  and  in  must,  and  is  gradually  depo- 
sited  on  the  sides  of  the  casks  in  which  the  wine  is  made,  from 
which  It  is  scraped  before  the  next  vintage,  to  prepare  the  casks 
o receive  t e new  wine.  The  deepest  coloured  and  coarsest 
wines  generally  give  most  tartar  ; and  it  gets  the  name  of  white 
or  red  tartar,  according  to  its  colour. 

, purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  filtrating 
e oi  mg  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposites  irregular  crys- 
tals, containing  the  oily  and  colouring  matters.  These  are  se- 
parated by  boiling  the  crystals  with  a white  clay.  At  Venice, 
t ey  are  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  clarifying 
em  with  whites  of  eggs  and  ashes.  The  tartar,  thus  purifi- 
i when  crystallized,  or  in  powder,  is  called  Cream  of  Tartar. 
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■ Its  crystals  are  small  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the 
mouth,  but  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.  It  has  an  acid  harsh 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  sixty  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
and  in  thirty  at  212°.  It  is  decomposed,  and  its  acid  is  destroy- 
ed, by  heat.  It  contains  23  parts  of  potass,  according  toBerg- 
mann,  and  33,  according  to  Thenard. 

Medical  use. — ^The  virtues  of  tartar  are  those  of  a mild,  cool- 
ing, aperient,  laxative,  medicine.  It  is  much  used  in  dropsy  ; 
and  some  allege,  that  it  has  good  effects  as  a deobstruent  in 
dropsy  from  scirrhus.  Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
it  proves  a gentle,  though  effecutal,  purgative.  Given  in  smaller 
doses,  and  in  solution,  it  often  acts  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Carbpnas  potassae  purissiraus.  D, 

Ferrum  tartarisatum.  L.  D. 

Infusum  sennas  tartarisatum.  Lk 
Pulvis  jalapae  compositus.  E. 

scammonii  compositus.  E. 

sennas  compositus.  E. 

Tartris  antimonii.  E.  L-.  D. 

— potassas.  E.  L.  D. 

et  sodae,  E.  L.D. 

SUS  SCROFA. 

Cl.  Mammalia. — Ord.  Pacliffierma.^ 

The  hog. 

Off. — Adeps,  vulgo  Axungla  porcina.  Ed.  Adeps  suillus. 
Lend.  Dub.J^  The  fat,  Hogs-lard. 

Hogs-lard  is  a very  pure  animal  fat,  of  a soft  consistence. 
Hence  it  is  emollient,  and  is  a convenient  article  for  tire  forma- 
tion of  ointments,  plasters,  and  liniments. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Adeps  suillus  prasparatus.  L.  D. 

Emplastrum  cantliaridis.  L. 

Unguentum  adipis  suillze.  L. 

acidi  nitrosi.  E.  D. 

cerae  fluvae.  D. 

calaminaris.  D; 

■'  ■■■■■  ■ -■  ■ elemi.  D. 

hellebori  albi.  D. 

hydrargyri.  E.  L.  D. 

infusi  meloes  vesicatoidi.  E. 

nitratis  hydrargyri.  E.  L.  D. 

oxidi  hydrargyri  nitrati.  E. 

piperis  nigri.  D. 

- resinosum.  E. 

• " sainbuci.  D. 

— — sabinas.  D. 

■ spermatis  ceti.  D. 

■—  " " sulphuris.  E. 
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SWIETENTA. 

IV did-  g.  84'3.  Decafidria  Monogyn'ia. — Nat.  ord.  Trihllata^, 

Sp.  1.  SwiETENIA  MaHAGONI.  Ed. 

Mahogany  tree. 

0^. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  majestic  tree  grows  principally  in  Jamaica  and  In  Spanish 
America.  Its  useful  wood  is  universally  known.  Its  bark  is 
brown,  rough,  and  scaly,  on  the  branches  grey  and  smoother. 
Its  taste  is  very  astringent,  and  more  bitter  than  that  of  Peruvian 
bark.  Its  smell  weak  and  aromatic.  In  its  action  on  the  living 
body,  it  is  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  Peruvian  bark,  and  may 
be  substituted  for  it  in  many  situations. 

Sp  2.  SwiETENIA  Febrifuga.  Ed.  Duh.% 

Febrifuge  Swietenia. 

Off. — Cortex.  The  bark. 

This  species,  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  former, 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red,  brittle,  and 
compact,  and  covered  with  a rough  grey  cuticle.  In  its  pro- 
perties it  agrees  Muth  the  mahogany  bark,  and  forms  a very- 
valuable  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
this  last  is  so  dear  and  scarce,  and  the  diseases  in  which  it  is 
ihdicated  so  common.  It  is,  however,  merely  an  astringent 
bitter,  and  contains  no  cinchonin.  Dr.  Roxburgh  sent  from 
India  a quantity  of  the  extract  of  this  bark,  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  kino  of  the  shops. 

TAMARINDUS  INDICA.  Ed. 

IVilld.  g.  1250,  sp.  1.  Monodelphia  Triandria Nat.  ord. 

Lomentacea. 

Tamarindiis.  Lend.  Dich,-\. 

Tamarind  tree. 

Off. — Fructus  conditus.  The  preserved  fruit. 

This  tree  grows  botli  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  ^a  broad  ash-coloured  pod.  The  external  covering  is  thin  and 
brittle,  and  contains  several  hard  seeds,  enveloped  in  a soft 
brown  pulp.  Tamarinds  are  preserved  in  two  ways  : commonly 
by  throwing  hot  sugar  from  the  boilers  on  the  ripe  pulp  j but  a 
better  method  is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  pow- 
dered sugar  in  a stone  jar.  By  this  means  the  tamarinds  bre- 
serye  their  colour,  and  taste  more  agreeably. 

Bast  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  those  from  the  West 
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Indies  ; the  former  containing  six  or  Seven  seeds  each,  the  lat- 
ter rarely  above  three  or  four. 

Preserved  tamarinds  should  be  fresh  and  juicy,  and  should 
have  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  They  should  not  have  a musty 
smell ; the  seeds  should  not  be  soft  and  swollen  ; and  the  blade 
of  a knife  should  not  get  a coating  of  copper  by  being  immersed 
amongst  them. 

Tamarinds  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  super-tartrite 
of  potass,  tartarous  acid,  and  malic  acid. 

Aledical  use. — The  pulp  of  these  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  or  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves 
gently  laxative  and  purgative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its 
acidity,  quenches  thirst,  and  allays  immoderate  heat.  It  in- 
creases the  action  of  the  sweet  purgatives,  cassia  and  manna, 
and  weakens  that  of  the  resinous  cathartics. 

Salts,  whose  base  is  potass,  form  an  improper  addition  to 
tamarinds,  for  they  are  decomposed,  and  the  tartarous  acid 
of  the  fruit  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  super-tartrate  of 
potass. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Infusum  tamarlndi  cum  senna.  E. 

Electuarium  cassis  fistula.  E.  L. 

senna.  E.  L.  D. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE.  Ed.  Tanacetum. 

Willd,  g.  1472,  sp.  18.  Smithy  g.  360,  sp.  1.  Sijngenesia  P«- 
iygamia  superjhia Nat.  ord.  Composite  discoidea. 

Folia.  Dtib.\  Lond. 

Common  tansy. 

Off. — Folium,  flos.  The  flower  and  leaves. 

Tansy  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  road-sides  and  the 
borders  of  fields,  and  is  frequently  also  cultivated  in  gardens, 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  uses  : it  flowers  in  June  and 
August. 

Medical  use. — Considered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a moderately 
warm  bitter,  accompanied  with  a strong,  not  very  disagreeable, 
flavour.  Some  physicians  have  had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hy- 
steric disorders,  particularly  those  proceeding  from  a deficiency 
or  suppression  of  the  uterine  purgations.  The  leaves  and  seeds 
have  been  of  considerable  esteem  as  anthelmintics.  An  infusion 
of  tansy,  drunk  as  tea,  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

TEUCRIUM. 

TVilld,  g.  1093.  Smith,  g,  259.  Didunamia  Gymnospermia^  — 
Nat.  ord.  Verticillata. 
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Sp.  12.  Teucrium  Marum.  Marum  Spriacum,  Lend,  Dub.^ 

Syrian  herb  mastich. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

^ This  is  a small  shrubby  plant,  growing  spontaneously  in  Sy- 
ria, Candy,  and  other  warm  climates,  and  cultivated  with  us 
in  gardens.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitterish  taste  } and, 
when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  smell,  like 
volatile  alkali,  which  soon  affects  the  head,  and  occasions  sneez- 
ing : distilled  with  water,  they  yield  a very  acrid,  penetrating, 
es^ntial  oil,  resembling  thafc-of  scurvy-grass.  These  qualities 
sunmiently  point  out  the  uses  to  which  this  plant  might  be  ap- 

. Officinal  Preparation. 

Tulvis  asari  compositus.  E.  L. 

Sp.  34.  Willd.  sp.  2.  Smith.  Teucrium  Scordium.  Scor- 
dium.  Loud. 

Water  germander, 

Of— Herba.  The  herb. 

This  is  a small,  somewhat  hairy,  perennial  plant,  growing 
wi  m some  parts  of  England,  though  not  very  common  : the 
s ops  are  generally  supplie  ^ from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter  taste, 
and  a strong  disagreeable  smell. 

. Officinal  Preparation, 

Cataplasma  cumini.  L, 

Sp.  2,6.  mild.  sp.  3.  Smith.  Teucrium  Cham^drys.  Cha- 
mcedrys.  Dub.\ 

Wall  germander. 

Off. — Herba.  The  herb. 

This  perennial  herb  is  found  plentifully  in  the  isle  of  Ely 
and  near  Cambridge.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  an 
•aromatic  bitter,  and  is  considered  to  be  tonic  and  stimulant.  An 
infusion  of  it  is  given  in  ague,  chlorosis,  and  arthritis., 

TOLUIFERA  BALSAMUM.  Ed, 

Wtlld.  g.  828,  sp.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia, — Nat.  ord.  Lo^ 
mentacea. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum.  Land.  Dub.  4. 

Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Off. — Balsamum,  The  balsam. 

This  tree  gr^s  m Spanish  America ; the  balsam  flows  from 
incisions  made  m its  bark,  during  the  hot  season,  and  is  brought 
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to  us  in  little  gourd  shells.  It  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour, 
inclining  to  red  ; in  consistence  thick  and  tenacious  : by  age  it 
grows  hard  and  brittle.  The  smell  of  this  balsam  is  extremely 
fragrant,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons ; its  taste  warm 
and  sweetish.  Lewis  says,  that  he  has  sometimes  procured  ben- 
zoic acid  from  it.  It  yields  very  little  volatile  oil,  although  it 
impregnates  the  distilled  water  strongly  with  its  flavour.  By  dis- 
solving a proper  quantity  of  sugar  in  this  water,  a more  elegant 
syrup  is  obtained  than  that  prepared  in  the  common  w'ay,  with 
a decoction  of  the  balsam.  In  its  medical  virtues  it  agrees  with 
the  other  balsams. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  balsami  I’olutani.  1 . 

Tinctura  Toluiferas  balsami.  E.  L.  D. 

benzoes  composita.  E.  L.  D. 

TORMENTILLA  ERECTA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1001,  jy?.  1.  Smith,  g.  236,  sp.  1.  Tormentilhi  Offi- 
cinalis. Icosandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  ord.  Senticosa. 

Tormentilla.  Land.  E)ub.\ 

Septfoil.  Common  tormentil. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found  w'ild  in  w'oods  and  on 
commons:  it  has  long  slender  stalks,  with  usually  seven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a joint ; the  root  is  for  the  most  part  crooked 
and  knotty,  of  a blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish 
within.  It  has  an  austere  styptic  taste,  accompanied  w'ith  a 
slight  kind  of  aromatic  flavour  : it  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  efhcacious  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  em- 
ployed with  good  effect  in  all  cases  where  medicines  of  this 
class  are  proper.  Neumann  got  from  960  grains,  365  alcoholic, 
aiid  170  watery  extract ; and  inversely,  570  watery,  and  8 al- 
coholic. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Pulvis  crets  compositus,  L. 

TRIGONELLA  EOENUM  GR^CUhl. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Papiliouactrs. 

Foenum  Gracuni,  Land. 

Fenugreek. 

Off. — Semen.  The  se^ds.  ' • 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  a native  of  the  south  of  France. 
In  Poland  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  The  seeds  have 
a yellowish  colour,  a rhomboidal  figure,  a disagreeable  strong 
smell,  and  a mucilaginous  taste.  Their,  principal  use  was  in  ca- 
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taplasms,  fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  glysters. 
Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  620  bitter  watery,  and  30  unc- 
tuous alcoholic  extract;  and  inversely,  270  very  ungrateful  al- 
coholic, and  390  watery.  The  distilled  water  had  a slight  smell 
of  fenugreek,  which  it  soon  lost. 

TRITICUM. 

IVilld,  g,  \52.  Trlandria  Monogynta. — Nat.  ord.  Gramina. 

Sp.  1.  Triticum  Estivum.  Dub.\ 

Sp.  2.  Triticum  Hybernum.  JSd.  Loud. 

Wheat. 

Off, — Farina,  amylum.  Flour,  starch. 

By  some  these  afe  considered  only  as  varieties,  not  as  distinct 
species.  The  latter  is  the  most  productive,  and  is  most  com- 
monly cultivated  on  that  account ; for  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference between  the  grains  they  produce,  which  are  indiscrimi- 
nately employed  for  every  purpose. 

Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  gluten,  starch,  albumen, 
and  a sweet  mucilage.  These  may  be  separated  by  forming  the 
flour  into  a paste  with  a little  water,  and  washing  this  paste  with 
fresh  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  colourless.  What 
remains  is  the  gluten,  which,  if  not  the  same,  is  very  analogous 
to  the  fibrine  of  animal  substances.  From  the  water  with  which 
the  paste  was  washed,  a white  powder,  Amyliariy  separates  on 
standing.  The  albumen  and  sweet  mucilage  remain  dissolved 
in  the  water.  By  evaporating  it,  the  albumen  first  separates  in 
white  flakes,  and  the  sweet  mucilage  may  be  got  by  total  eva- 
poration. 

It  is  the  presence  of  gluten  which  characterises  wheat  flour ; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  constituents  de- 
pends the  superiority  of  wheat  flour  for  baking  bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  working  the  flour  into  a paste  with  water, 
a quantity  of  some  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  a little  muriate 
of  soda  to  render  it  sapid,  allowing  the  paste  to  stand  until  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation  take  place,  and  then  baking  it  in 
an  oven,  heated  to  about  488°.  During  the  fermentation,  a 
quantity  of  gas  is  formed,  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  escapbvT 
by  the  toughness  of  the  paste,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  the  bread  is  rendered  light  and  spong3^  In  this  process 
the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour  is  altered,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  obtain  either  gluten  or  starch  from  bread. 

Medical  use — Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  nourishment,  but  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy  for 
fnaking  cataplasms,  and  giving  form  to  more  active  articles.  An 
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infusion  of  toasted  bread  has  a deep  colour  and  pleasant  taste, 
and  is  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile  diseases,  and  debility  of  the 
stomach. 

Starch. — ^The  general  properties  of  starch  have  been  already 
enumerated.  It  is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with 
different  substances.  Fourcroy,  accordingly,  makes  various 
species  of  it ; as,  combined, 

1,  With  gluten  or  fibrine  ; as  in  vrheat,  rye,  and  other  si- 

milar seeds. 

2,  With  extractive ; as  in  beans,  peas,  lupins,  &c. 

3,  With  mucilaginous  matter  ; as  in  the  potatoe,  and  many 

other  roots,  in  unripe  corn. 

4,  With  saccharine  matter  ; in  most  roots,  and  in  corn  af- 

ter it  has  begun  to  germinate. 

5,  With  oil  j in  the  emulsive  seeds,  almonds,  &c. 

b,  With  an  acrid  principle ; as  in  the  root  of  the  burdock, 
jatropha  manihot,  arum,  asarum,  and  other  tuberous 
roots. 

Medical  use. — As  a constituent  of  many  vegetable  substances, 
it  forms  a most  important  alimentary  substance.  In  a medical 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a demulcent ; and  ac- 
cordingly, it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge, 
and  a mucilage  prepared  from  it  often  produces  excellent  effects, 
both  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  a clyster  in  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea,  from  irritation  ©f  the  intestines. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Mucilago  amyli.  E.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  tragacanthae  compositus.  L, 

^ilulae  hydrargyri.  A, 

Trochsci  gummosi.  E.  L, 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1483,  jy;.  12.  Smith,  g.  360,  sp.  1.  Sj/ttgenesia  su~> 
perjh/a. — Nat.  ord.  Compasitd  radiqte. 

Tussila^o.  Lond.  Dub. 

Colts  foot. 

Off. — Folium^  flos.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  moist  situations,  producing  yellow 
flowers  in  March  and  April,  which  soon  are  succeeded  by  large 
roundish  leaves,  hairy  underneath ; their  taste  is  herbaceous, 
somewhat  glutinous  and  subacrid. 

Medical  use. — Colts  foot  is  recommended  in  coughs,  phthisis, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  some  use  it  in 
scrofula.  Its  effects  probably  depend  more  on  the  milk  in 
which  it  is  commonly  directed  to  be  taken  than  on  tlie  tussilago 
i$self. 
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ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  505,  sp,  1.  Smith,  g.  117,  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Dl^ 
gynia. — Nat.  ord.  Scabridie. 

Ulmus.  Land.  Dub, 

Common  elm. 

Off. — Cortex  interior.  The  inner  bark. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  Britain.  It  flowers  in  April.  The 
inner  bark  has  a yellowish  colour,  and  a mucilaginous,  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  without  smell. 

In  decoction  it  has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  lepra 
ichthyosis,  and  has  been  said  to  cure  dropsies,  but  it  requires  a 
patient  trial. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Decoctum  ulmi.  L.  D. 

URTICA  DIOICA. 

Monoecia  Tetrandria. — Nat.  ord.  Scabrida.  Smith,  g.  395, 
sp-  3 • 

Urtica.  Eond. 

Great  nettle. 

Off. — Herba.  The  plant. 

This  is  a well-known  perennial  weed,  which  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  The  leaves  of  the  fresh  plant  stimulate,  inflame, 
and  blister  the  skin.  Hence  stinging  with  nettles  has  been  re- 
commended as  a powerful  rubefacient,  and  has  been  alleged  to 
have  sometimes  succeeded  in  restoring  sense  and  motion  to  par- 
alytic limbs,  and  in  cases  of  torpor. 

• 

VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  75,  sp.G.  Smith,  g.  15,  sp.  3.  Triaftdria  Monogptda^ 
— Nat.  ord.  Aggregatre. 

Valeriana  sylvestris.  Loud.  Valeriana.  Dub.J^  ' 

Wild  valerian. 

Off. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  varies  in  its  appearance  and  sens- 
ible qualities,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In 
marshes  and  shadowy  places  its  leaves  are  broader,  on  dry  heaths 
and  high  pastures  they  are  narrower.  The  roots  produced  in 
low  watery  grounds  have  a remarkably  faint  smell  in  comparison 
of  the  others,  and  sometimes  scarcely  any.  The  roots  taken  up 
in  autumn  or  winter  have  also  much  stronger  sensible  qualities 
than  those  collected  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  root  consists  of  a number  of  strings  or  fibres  matted  to- 
gether, issuing  from  one  common  head,  of  a whitish  or  pale 
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brownioh  colour.  Its  smell  is  strong,  like  a mixture  of  aroma- 
tics with  fetids  •,  the  taste  unpleasantly  warm,  bitterish,  and  sub- 
acrid.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains  of  the  dry  root  1 86  alco- 
holic, and  74  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  261  watery  and  5 
alcoholic.  1 he  distilled  alcohol  was  slightly,  the  water  strong- 
ly, impregnated  with  the  smell  of  the  valerian,  but  no  separable 
oil  was  obtained.  * 

Medical^  f/j-c.—Wild  valerian  is  a medicine-  of  great  use  in 
ner\'ous  disorders,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  in  epilepsies 
proceeding  from  a debility  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  re- 
commend it  as  procuring  sleep,  particularly  in  fever,  even  when 
opium  fails ; but  it  is  principally  useful  in  affections  of  the  hys- 
terical kind.  ^ 

The  common  dose  is  from  a scruple  to  a drachm  in  powder ; 
and  in  infusion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleasant 
flavour  is  most  effectually  concealed  by  a suitable  addition  of 
mace. 

As  its  virtues  reside  entirely  in  an  essential  oil,  it  should  not 
be  exhibited  in  decoction  or  watery  extract. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Extractum  valerianae,  D. 

resinosum.  D. 

Infusum  valcrianx.  D. 

Tiiictura  valerianse.  L.  D. 

— — ammoniata.  L.  D. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM.  Ed. 

Muirayyg.  1144,  j/i.  1.  Pclygamia  Monoecia — Nat.  ord.  Li~ 
liacae. 

Hellehotus  alhus.  Land. 

White  hellebore. 

OJf. — Radix.  The  root. 

This  plant  grows  spontaneously  in  Switzerland  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a nauseous, 
bitterish,  acrid  taste,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces.  On  being 
wounded,  it  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which,  when 
inserted  into  an  wound,  is  said  to  prove  very  dangerous.  Neu- 
ipann  got  from  960  grains  560  watery  and  10  alcoholic  extract; 
and  inversely,  420  alcoholic  and  180  watery.  Nothing  rose  in 
distillation. 

Medicfll  use. — powder  of  the  dried  root,  applied  to  an 
issue,  occasions  violent  purging ; snuffed  up  tlie  nose,  it  proves 
a strong,  and  not  always  a safe,  sternutatory.  Taken  inter- 
nally, it  acts  with  extreme  violence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
observed,  even  in  a small  dose,  to  occasion  convulsions,  and 
even  death.  Tlie  ancients  sometimes  employed  it  in  very  ob- 
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inate  cases,  and  always  made  this  their  last  resource.  INIodern 
racticc  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  rejected  its  internal  use, 
lOugh  some  have  ventured  upon  so  large  a dose  as  a scruple, 
t maniacal  cases,  and  are  sjid  to  have  experienced  good  effects 
om  it. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Decoctum  hcllebori  albi.  L. 

Tinctura  venitri  albi.  E. 

Uugueiitum  hellebori  albi.  L.  D. 

VERONICA  BECABUNGA. 

4'4‘,  sjj.  30.  Smith,  g.  9,  sp.  8.  Diandria  Moiicgn,- 
id.- — Nat.  ord  Personatte. 

Peccabiniga.  Pond.  JDub.'!^ 

Brooklime. 

OJ-'. — Elerha.  The  herb. 

This  is  a low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
itches  of  standing  water,  and  llovvering  in  July.  The  leaves 
emain  all  the  winter,  but  are  in  greatest  perfection  in  the 
pring.  Their  taste  is  herbaceous,  with  a very  light  bitter- 
less. 

If  any  good  effects  be  expected  from  brooklime,  it  should  be 
ised  as  food. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Succus  cochlearix  compositus.  L. 

VIOLA  ODOR  AT  A.  Ed. 

V/illd.  g.  4-46,  sp.  12.  Smith,  g.  96,  sp,  2.  Pentandria  Jllo- 
wgpnia. — Nat.  ord.  Campanaceit. 

Viola.  Land.  Duh.'f. 

Sweet  violet. 

Off. — Flos.  The  recent  flovi’'er. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  under  hedges  and 
n shady  places  ; but  the  shops  are  generally  supplied  from  gar- 
lens.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Its  flowers  are  so  re- 
narkable  for  their  odour  and  colour,  that  they  have  given  a 
lam.e  to  botli.  In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of 
Dther  species  : these  may  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing 
ay  their  being  larger,  of  a pale  colour,  and  having  no  smell. 

Medical  use. — They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aque, 
3US  liquors  ; a syrup  made  from  the  infusion  has  long  had  a 
alace  in  the  shops,  and  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  and  useful  lax- 
xtive  for  children,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a delicate  test  of  the 
presence  of  uncombined  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changing 
Is  blue  to  a red,  and  the  latter  to  a green  colour. 
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Officinal  Preparation, 

Syrupus  violae  odoratse*  £•  L,  Z). 

VlTIS  VINIFERA.  Ed.  Dub.\ 

Willd.  g,  4'53,  sp.  1.  Pentandria  Monog^nia. — Nat.  ord.  He-^ 
deracete. 

Vitis.  Lend. 

The  vine. 

The  vine  grows  in  temperate  situations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  sake  of  its  agree- 
able subacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extremely 
harsh  and  acid,  and  by  expression  furnish  a liquor  which  is 
called  Verjuice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  super-tartrate  of  pot- 
ass, and  extractive,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish  wine  by  the 
addition  of  sugar.  As  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  it  increases,  while  that  of  malic  acid  diminishes  : 
it,  however,  never  disappears  entirely.  When  thoroughly  ripe, 
the  grape  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  fruits.  It  is  cooling,  an- 
tiseptic, and  nutritious,  and,  when  eaten  in  considerable  quan- 
tity,  diuretic,  and  gently  laxative.  In  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  all  others  where  acids  are  indicated,  grapes  form  an  excel- 
lent article  of  diet. 

Fructus  Siccatus.  Uva passa  a sole  siccata,  Dub.\ 

Sun  raisins. 

Raisins  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried.  By 
this  means  not  only  the  water  they  contained  is  dissipated,  but 
the  quantity  of  acid  seems  to  be  diminished.  They  become 
more  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  laxative,  than  tlie  recent 
grape,  but  are  less  cooling. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Decoctum  althoeae  officinalis.  E. 

• guaiaci  compositum.  E. 

hordei  colnpositum.  L, 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  L.  D, 

sennae.  L. 

Fructus  Succus  Fermentatus.  Vinum  album  Hispanum. 
Ed.  Vinum.  Lo?id. 

Sherry. 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermentation.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  proportion 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  must,  and  the  manner  of  its  fermenta- 
tion. When  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  sufficient,  and  the  fer- 
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mentation  complete,  the  wine  is  perfect  and  generous  ; if  the 
quantity  of  sugar  be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  undecompos- 
ed, as  the  fermentation  is  languid,  and  the  Wine  is  sweet  and 
luscious ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  small,  the  wine  is  thin 
and  weak  ; and  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  com- 
pleted, it  will  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and,  on  drawing 
the  cork,  the  wine  will  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  for  example, 
Champaigne.  When  the  must  is  separated  from  the  husk  of 
the  grape  before  it  is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little  or  no  co- 
lour : these  are  called  White  wines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
husks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  while  the  fermentation 
is  going  on,  the  alcohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
husks,  and  the  wine  is  coloured  : such  are  called  Red  wines.  Be- 
sides, in  these  principal  circumstances,  wines  vary  much  in  fla- 
vour. The  red  wines  most  commonly  drunk  in  this  country  are 
Port,  which  is  strong  and  austere,  containing  much  tannin,  and 
Claret,  which  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured.  Our  white  wines 
are  all  strong,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lisbon,  Malaga,  and  Hock.  Of 
these  Hock  is  the  most  acidulous,  and  Malaga  the  sweetest. 

Medical  use — Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  acts  as  a 
beneficial  stimulus  to  the  whole  system.  It  promotes  digestion, 
increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raises  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits.  Taken  to  excess,  it  pro- 
duces inebriety,  which  is  often  succeeded  by  headach,  stupor, 
nausea,  and  diarrhcea,  which  last  for  several  days.  Habitual 
excess  in  wine  debilitates  the  stomach,  produces  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  gives  rise  to  dropsy, 
gout,  apoplexy,  tremors,  and  cutaneous  affections. 

To  convalescents,  and  in  all  diseases  of  general  debility,  and 
deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  the  remedy  on  which  we 
must  place  our  chief  dependence  j and  when  properly  adminis- 
tered, its  effects  are  often  scarcely  credible. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Vinum  aloes  socotorinae.  E.  L, 

• antimoniale.  E.  L. 

ferri.  L. 

gentianae  compositum.  E. 

ipecacuanhas.  E.  L. 

nicotianae  tabaci.  E. 

— ■■  rhei  palmati.  E.  L. 

tartritis  antimonii.  E.  L. 

WINTERA  AROMATICA.  Ed. 

Willd.  g.  1063.  PoUjatidria  Tetragynia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleraeec\ 

Winters  bark. 

Off. — Cortex,  vulgo  Winteranus  cortex. 
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This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  first  discovered  on  the  coast  < 
Magellan  by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  1567.  The  sailo 
then  employed  the  bark  as  a spice,  and  afterwards  found  it  se 
viceable  in  the  scurvy ; for  which  purpose  it  is  at  present  al: 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  diet  drinks.  The  true  Winters  ba; 
is  not  often  met  with  in  the  shops,  Canella  alba  being  general 
substituted  for  it ; and  by  some  they  are  reckoned  to  be  d 
same  : there  is,  however,  a considerable  difference  betwixt  the: 
i>i  appearance,  and  a greafer  in  quality.  The  Winters  bark 
in  larger  pieces,  of  a more  cinnamon  colour  than  the  canell 
and  much  warmer  and  more  pungent.  Its  smell  resembles  th; 
of  cascarilia.  Its  virtues  reside  in  a very  hot, . stimulant,  vol; 
tile  oil. 

ZINCUM.  Ed.  Dub.%  Lond. 

Zinc. 

T HE  general  properties  of  zinc  have  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  always  found  oxidized, 

1,  Combined  with  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  carboni 

acid.  Calamine. 

2,  Combined  with  sulphur.  Blende. 

3,  Combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  generally  In  solution. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  by  themselves,  or  wdt 
the  sole  intention  of  extracting  zinc,  but  are  generally  meltC' 
with  the  lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  common! 
accompany.  By  this  process  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms 
part  of  it  is  sublimed  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  attaches  ii 
self  to  the  chimney  of  the  furnace,  in  the  form  of  a grey,  grj 
nular,  earthy-like,  incrustation,  which  is  known  by  the  nam 
of  tutty  or  cadmia ; and  part  of  it  is  sublimed  in  its  metalli 
form,  and  is  condensed  in  the  throat- of  the  chimney,  in  smai 
grains,  which  are  afterwards  melted  in  a crucible,  and  cast  i 
ingots. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Oxidum  zinci.  E.  L.  I). 

Sulphas  zinci.  E.  L.  D. 

Oxidum  Zinci  Impurum.  Ed.  Tutla.  Lend.  Duh-t 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc.  Tutty. 

It  is  moderately  hard  and  ponderous  *,  of  a brownish  colour 
and  full  of  small  protuberances  on  the  outside,  smooth  and  yel 
lowlsh  within  ; some  pieces  have  a bluish  cast,  from  minuti 
globules  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is' celebrated  as  ai 
ophthalmic,  and  frequently  employed  as  such  in  unguents  an< 
collvvia. 
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0£icinal  Preparations. 

Oxidum  zinci  impuriim  prseparatum.  E.  L. 
Unguentum  oxidi  zinci  impuri.  E.  L.  D. 


Carbonas  Zinci  Impurus.  Ed.  Calaminayis.  Dub.\  Land. 
Impure  carbonate  of  zinc.  Calamine. 


This  mineral  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  distinct  mines,  or  intermingled  with 
the  ores  of  different  metals.  It  is  usually  of  a greyish,  brownish, 
yellowish,  or  pale  reddish  colour,  without  lustre  or  transpar- 
ency ; fracture  commonly  uneven  or  earthy  ; considerably  hard; 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates,  but  does  not  melt,  and  be- 
comes yellower,  and  is  sublimed.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  acids, 
and  often  effervesces  with  them. 

Mr.  Smithson  has  analysed  several  varieties  of  calamine. 


Derby-shire 

Sp.  Grav. 

Ox.  of  Zinc. 

Garb.  Acid. 

4.333 

65.2 

34.8 

Somerset-shire 

4.336 

64.8 

35.2 

Carinthia 

3.598 

71.4 

13.5 

Hungary 

3.434 

68.3 

Fribourg 

38. 

Water.  Quartz. 


15.1 

4.4)  2i. 

12.  50. 


Calamine  is  generally  roasted  before  it  comes  into  the  shops,  to 
render  it  more  easily  reducible  into  a fine  powder.  In  this  state 
it  is  employed  in  collyria,  against  defluxions  of  thin  acrid  hu- 
mours upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up  moist  running  ulcers,  and 
healing  excoriations. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Ceratum  carbonatis  zinci.  E.  L. 

Carbonas  zinci  impurus  praeparatus.  E.  L.  D. 

Unguentum  calaminaris.  D. 


§ULPHAS  Zinci.  Vil rial um  album,  LoJid.  Sulfas  zinci.  Dub. 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol. 

_ This  is  chiefly  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goslar,  some- 
tlyaos  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  the  form  of 
white  efflorescences,  which  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  after- 
wards reduced,  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  into  large 
masses.  But  as  native  sulphate  of  zinc  is  seldom  pure,  it  is 
ordered  to  be  prepared. 

Medical  use, — \Vhite  vitriol  is  sometimes  given,  from  five  or 
six^  grains  to  half  a drachm,  as  an  emetic  ; it  operates  verv 
quickly,  and,  if  pure,  without  violence.  Externally,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  an  ophthalmic,  and  is  often  made  the  basis  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prescription  and  in  dispensatories. 
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APPENDIX 


N°.  I. 

List  of  Sulstances  contained  in  some  of  the  latest  and  mots  esteemed 
Foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  hut  not  inserted  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
any  of  the  British  Colleges, 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS. 

1.  Brem. — Pharmacopoeia  in  usum  officinarum  reipublic®  Bremensis  conscripta. 
8vo.  Bremas, 

2.  Aust.  prov. — Pharmacopoeia  Austriaco-provincialis,  emendata.  8vo.  Vien. 
nae,  1794. 

•3.  Aust.  cast. — Pharmacopoeia  Austriaco-castrensis.  8vo.  Ticini,  I795. 

4.  Ross. — Pharmacopoeia  Rossica.  8vo.  Petropoli,  1798. 

5.  Mar. — Apparatus  medicaminum  nosocomiis,  generatim  curationi  segrotoru'si 
pauperum  maxime  accomodus  Francisci  Marabelli.  8vo.  Pataviae,  anno  Rei* 
pub.  Gall.  Vito.  1798. 

6.  Bor. — Pharmacopceia  Borustlca.  4to.  Berolini,  1799. 

7.  Gen. — Formulario  Farmaceutico  per  uso  dell’  Ospedale  di  Pammatore.  8vo. 
Genova,  1800.  - 

8.  Van  M. — Pharmacopee  manuelle,  par  T,  B.  Van  Mons.  8vo.  A Bruxelles, 
an.  IX.  1801. 

9.  Brugn. — Pharmacopoeia  ad  uso  degli  speziali,  e medici  modern!  della  republi- 
ca  Italiana,  di  L.  Brugnatelli.  8vo.  Pavia,  1802. 

10.  La  G. — Manuel  du  Pharmacien,  par  E.  J.  E.  Bouillon  I. a Grange.  8vo. 
A Paris,  an.  XI.  1803. 

11.  Parm.— Code  Pharmaceutique,  a I’usagc  dcs  hospices  civiles,  des  secours  a 
domiciles,  et  des  prisons,  public  par  ordre  du  Ministre  de  I'intericur.  Par  A. 
A.  Parmcmier,  8vo.  Paris,  1803. 

ii.  Al.— Jsfouveaux  elemens  de  Therapeutique  ct  dc  Matiere  Medicale.  Par  J. 

L .^Tibc  t.  8 vo.  ' Paris,  an.  XII, 
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1.  Achillea  Millefolium.  Millefolliherha^jlortu  Ross.  Aust. 
prov  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  somewhat  aromatic  ; taste  slightly  astringent  and  bitterish  ; 
effects  stomachic  and  tonic. 

2.  Achillea  Nobilis.  MillefoUi  7wbilis  herha,  flares.  Ross. 
Smell  camphoraceous  and  aromatic,  preferable  in  every  respect  to 
the  preceding  species. 

3 Achillea  Ptarmica.  Ptarmices  radix;  herba  cum  floribus. 
Ross. 

No  smell ; taste  acrid  ; effects  sialogogue,  sternutatory. 

4.  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris.  Capilius  veneris ; herba.  Aust. 
prov.  Van  M.  La  G. 

U sed  for  preparing  the  syrup  called  Capillaire. 

5.  Agaricus  Muscarius.  Ross. 

Smell  fetid ; taste  acrid  ; effects  inebriating,  and  inducing  delirium. 

6.  Alcea  Rosea.  Malvce  arborees  flares.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 

No  smell ; taste  mucilaginous  and  sub-astringent ; effects  emollient 

and  sub-astringent. 

7.  Ambra  Ambrosiaca  Grysea.  Amlra  grysea.  Ross.  Bor. 
Van,  M. 

Smell  agreeable  ; taste  resinous  and  aromatic  ; effects  exciting  and 
augmenting  the  nervous  power. 

8.  Amomum  Curcum  a.  VanM.  Curcumas  radix.  Bor. 

Taste  bitterish,  aromatic. 

<).  Amomum  Grana  Paradisi.  Grana  paradisi.  Brem.  La  G* 
Smell  slightly  aromatic  ; taste  acrid  ; effects  stimulating. 

10.  Amygdalus  Nana.  Nuclei.  Ross. 

No  smell ; bitterish  taste ; a substitute  for  sweet  almonds. 

11.  Amygdalus  Persica.  Flores.  Van  M.  La  G- 
Aromatic  ; bitter ; laxative. 

12.  Anagallis  Arvensis.  .<4ncgaZ/M.  Herba.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 
Ross.  Bor. 

No  smell ; taste  at  first  herbaceous,  afterwards  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid. 

13.  Andromeda  Mariana.  Coxe. 

Probably  poisonous ; used  in  decoction  as  a wash  for  the  ground 
itch  or  toe  itch  of  the  slaves  in  America. 

14.  Anemone  Pratensls.  Pulsatillce  nigricantis  herba.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  Brem. 

Smell  slight ; taste  acrid,  caustic,  durable;  effects  diuretic  and  sti- 
mulant. 

15.  Anemone  Nemorosa.  Ranunculi  albiflores,  ct  herba  recens. 
Ross. 

Smell  slight ; taste  acrid ; effects  rubefacient  and  blistering. 

16.  Annona  Triloba.  Fruclus  siccatus.  Coxe. 

Purgative. 

17.  Antirrhinum  Linaria.  Linaria.  Aust.  prov.  Br^m,  Bor. 
Smell  urinous ; taste  bitterish ; effects  diuretic. 
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18.  Aralia  Spinosa.  Cortexy  bacca^  Coxe. 

Rheumatisiiii  toothach  ; acrid,  sudorific,  sialogogue. 

19.  Aralia  Nudicaulis.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Tonic  ; a substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

20.  Aristoloshia  Clematitis.  Arhtolochia  vuttr/irii.  Radix. 
Ross. 

Smell  fragrant,  but  heavy  ; taste  bitter,  durable  ; effects  diuretic, 
emmenagogue. 

21.  Aristolocuia  Longa.  Radix.  La  G. 

22.  Aristolochia  Rotunda.  Radix.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 
Smell,  taste,  and  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

23.  Aristolochia  Sipho.  Coxe. 

Substitute  for  snake-root. 

24.  Aristolochia  Trilobata.  Stipites  ; radix.  Ross. 

Smell  fragrant,  strong  ; taste  bitterish,  corresponding  with  the 

smell  ; effect  diaphoretic. 

25.  Artemisia  PoNTicA.  Alsinthium  ponticum  i herla.  Aust. 
prov. 

Similar  to  A.  absinthium,  but  weaker. 

26.  Arum  Triphyllum.  Radix  recens.  Coxe, 

Acrid,  expectorant ; boiled  in  milk,  in  consumption  ; as  a poultice 
in  tinea  capitis. 

27.  Asarum  Canadense.  Succus  foliorum.  expressus.  Folium. 
Coxe. 

Emetic  ; errhine. 

28.  Asclepias  Decumbens.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Escharotic,  cathartic,  sudorific,  diuretic. 

29.  Asclepias  Vincetoxicum.  Radix.  La  G. 

Stimulant  cordial ; diaphoretic. 

30.  Asparagus  Sativa.  Radix.  La  G. 

Taste  bitter-sweet ; mucilaginous;  aperitive,  imparting  its  smell  to 
the  urine. 

31.  Asplenium  Scolopendrium.  Folia.  Van  M. 

Sub-astringent. 

32.  Astragalus  Exscapus.  Radix.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 
No  smell ; taste  bitterish  and  sub-astringent  ; effects  demulcent. 

and  falsely  supposed  anti-syphilitic. 

33.  Aurum.  La  G. 

34.  Bellis  Perennis.  Flos.  Folium.  Aust.  prov. 

No  smell ; taste  slightly  acrid. 

35.  Betonica  Officinalis.  Folia.  La  G. 

Aperitive. 

36.  Betula  Alnus.  Alni  folia.  Ross. 

No  smell ; taste  astringent  and  bitterish  ; effects  discutient  and  vul- 
nerarv, 
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37«  Bismutiium,  vulgo  Marcasita.  Bor. 

A very  brittle,  fusible,  and  volatile  metal.  White  oxide  has  specific 
effects  in  Gastrodynia. 

38-  Bitumen  Asphaltum.  Ashhaltum.  Bor. 

A black  friable  bitumen,  shining  in  its  fracture. 

39.  Boletus  Laricis.  Jgaricus  Alius.  Agaricus  chirurgorum. 
Brem.  Aust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Taste  nauseous  and  bitter  ; effects  emetic,  cathartic,  drastic. 

40.  Boletus  Salicis.  Bor. 

An  unequally  porous  fungus  growing  on  the  willow,  and  diffusing 
an  aromatic  smell,  especially  after  rain. 

41.  Bolus  Alba.  Aust.  prov. 

42.  Bolus  Ar.mena.  Aust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

No  smell ; adheres  to  the  tongue  ; effects  exsiccative. 

43.  Borago  Officinalis.  Folia,  Jiores.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Saline  ; aperitive. 

44.  Bos  Taurus.  Lac  vaccipuni.  Aust.  prov.  Gen.  Bor. 
Van  M. 

Nutritious  ; demulcent. 

Serum  laclis  vaccini.  Mar. 

Attenuant ; antiseptic. 

Saccharum  lactis.  Bor. 

Nutritious ; demulcent. 

Butyrum.  Van  M. 

Unctuous. 

Sevnm  Bovinum.  Ross.  Aust.  cast. 

Unctuous,  emollient. 

Fel  lauri.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Stomachic. 

45.  Brassica  (Eruca).  Eruccc  semina.  Ross.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy  ; taste  acrid ; effects  stimulant. 

46.  Brunella  Vulgaris.  Folia.  La  G. 

Vulnerary;  astringent.  / 

47.  Bubon  Macedonicum.  Semina.  La  G. 

Acrid,  aromatic. 

48.  Buglossum  Officinale.,  Folia, Jiores.  La  G 
Demulcent. 

49.  Calendula  Officinalis.  Calendula.  Aust.  prov.  Van  M. 
Taste  bitterish. 

50.  Cannabis  Sativa.  Cannalis.  Semina.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 
Van  M. 

Smell  weak  ; taste  mawkish  ; effects  emollient,  anodyne. 

5 1 . Carduus  Marianus.  Carduus  Maries.  Semen.  Brem. 
Emulsive. 

52.  Carex  Arenaria.  Radix.  Ross.  Bor. 

Smell  agreeable,  but  not  strong;  effects  demulcent,  resolvent. 
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53.  Carlina  Acaulis.  Carlina,  seu  Cardopathice  Radix.  Bor. 
L.iG. 

•Taste  very  acrid  and  bitter;  smell  somewhat  aromatic,  but  nause- 
eus. 

54.  Carthamus  Tinctorius.  Grana.  La  G. 

Cathartic. 

55.  Cassia  Marilandica.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Purgative. 

56.  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  Siliqua  dulcis.  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 
Brem.  Bor. 

No  smell ; taste  sweet  ; effects  edulcorant,  expectorant. 

5/.  Chelidonium  Majus.  Radixy  herla  recens.  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  Brem. 

Smell  heavy  ; taste  acrid,  bitterish,  durable;  effects  acrid,  purga-* 
tive  ; when  dried,  aperient,  diuretic. 

58.  Chenopocium  Ambrosioides.  Chenopodti  herla.  Brem. 
Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  strong,  fragrant;  taste  acrid,  aromatic;  effects  stimulant, 
carminative,  anthelmintic. 

5Q.  Chenopodium  Botrys.  Botrys  vulgaris.  Herla.  Ross. 
Van  M. 

Qualities  and  effects  similar  to,  but  stronger  than,  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding  species. 

60.  Chenopodium  Anthelminticum.  Succus  expressus.  Semen. 
Coxe. 

Smell  strong  ; taste  aromatic,  bitter,  acrid  ; effects  anthelmintic. 

61.  Chironia  Angularis.  Herla.  Coxe. 

Bitter  ; tonic.  * 

62.  CiCHOuiuM  Intybus.  Cichorii  radix,  herla.  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  La  G.  Van  M.  Gen.  Bor.  Mar. 

No  smell ; taste  of  the  herb  agreeably  bitter,  of  the  root  intensely 
bitter  ; effects  aperient,  tonic,  diuretic. 

63.  CicuTA  Vi  ROSA.  Herla.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy ; narcotic. 

64.  Clematis  Erecta.  Flammula  Jovis  folia,  /lores.  Rosi 
Aust.  prov.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  weak  ; taste  acrid,  blistering  ; effects  diuretic,  sudorific. 

65.  Clematis  Crispa.  Clematis  viorna.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Acrid  ; chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  old  ulcers  ; doses  small. 

66.  Cleome  Dodecandra.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Fetid  ; anthelmintic. 

67.  Coluber  Vipera.  La  G. 

Nutritious. 

68.  Conferva  Dichotoma.  Fucks  hclminthoaulos.  Helminlho^ 
corton.  Ross,.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor.  Mons. 

Smell  marine,  fetid  ; taste  saline  ; effects  purgative,  anthelmintic 

C C 3 
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6g.  CoNVALLARiA  Majalis.  Lillorum  donvalliumjlores.  Bor. 
Mons.  La  G. 

Aromatic  ; cephalic. 

70.  Convolvulus  Americanus.  Mechoacanha ; radix.  Brem, 

La  G. 

Taste  at  first  sweetish,  then  sub-acrid;  effect  purgative, 

71  • Convolvulus  TurpetjIum.  Radix,  Van  M. 

Cathartic. 

72.  Convolvulus  Panduratus.  Radix.  Coxe, 

Purgative  ; and  in  calculous  complaints. 

73.  CouDiA  Myxa.  Friictus.  La  G. 

Pectoral. 

74.  CoRNUs  Florida.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Astringent,  bitter  ; intermittents,  flatulent  colic. 

75.  CoRNus  Sericea.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Intermittents. 

76.  CucuMis  MelO.  Melo.  Semen.  Aust.  prov.  Bor. 
Emulsive. 

77-  CucuRBiTA  REPO.  Pepo.  Semen.  Aust.  prov. 

Emulsive. 

78.  Cycas  Circinalis.  Sago  grana.  Ross.  Brem. 

Amylaceous ; nutritious. 

7g.  Cynoglossum  Officinale.  Radix.  Van  M.  La  G. 
Astringent ; inspissant. 

80.  Cynomorium  Coccineum.  Fungus  Melitensis.  Ross. 

No  smell;  taste  styptic,  bitterish,  saline;  effects  roborant,  astringent, 

81.  Cytinus  Hypocistis.  Hypocistis.  Succus  inspissatus.  Aust. 
prov. 

Taste  acrid,  austere;  effect  astringent. 

82.  Dictamnus  Albus.  Radix.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 
Smell  fragrant ; taste  bitter,  sub-aromatic  ; effects  tonic,  anthel- 
mintic. 

83.  Digitalis  Epiglottis.  Folia.  Gen. 

An  Italian  substitute  for  the  D.  purpurea. 

84.  Diospyros  ViRGiNiANA.  Cortex,fruclus  maturiis.  Cpxe, 
Intermittents,  ulcerous  sore  throats,  w-orms. 

85.  Dirca  Palustris.  Cortex  recens.  Coxp. 

Epispastic. 

86.  Dracontium  Pertusum.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Anasarca ; diaphoretic,  epispastic, 

87.  Epidendrium  Vanilla.  Fanilla  siliqua.  Ross.  Van  M. 
La  G. 

Smell  fragrant,  balsamic  ; taste  aromatic,  sub-acid,  unctuous ; effects 
heating,  diuretic. 

88.  Erigeron  Philadelphicum.  Coxe. 

Gout,  gravel,  emmenagoguc,  diuretic,  sudorific. 
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eg.  Ekyngium  Campestre.  "Radix.  La  G. 

Aperitive ; diuretic. 

90.  Eryngium  Aquaticum.  Coxe. 

pi.  Erysimum  Officinale.  Erysimum.  Herla.  Brem.  LaG. 
T aste  acrid  ; effects  astringent,  diuretic. 

p2.  Eupatorium  Cannabinum.  Folia.  Van  M. 

Smell  acrid,  penetrating  ; taste  intensely  bitter  ; diuretic  ; emetic  ; 
cathartic. 

93.  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum.  Flores,  folia.  Coxe. 

Bitter ; sudorific,  emetic ; intermittents,  levers. 

p4.  Euphorbia  Officinalis.  Euphorbii  Gummi.  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  Bor.  V an  M. 

No  smell ; taste,  at  first  none,  then  pungent,  burning ; effects  acrid, 
drastic. 

p5.  Euphorbia  Ipecacuan»a.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Emetic. 

p6.  Euphrasia  Officinalis.  Herla.  Van M.  LaG. 
Ophthalmic. 

97.  Fagara  Octandra.  Tacamahaca.  Guvmi-resina.  Ross, 
Bor. 

_ Smell  fragrant,  like  lavender  ; taste  bitterish,  nauseous  ; effects  to- 
nic, stimulant. 

pS.  Ficus  Indica  Religiosa.  Lacca  Gummi.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 
Resinous. 

pg.  Formica  Rupa.  Formica  cum  acervo.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 
Qualities  and  effects  depend  on  the  little  acetous  acid  they  contain. 

100.  Fragaria  Vesca.  Radix.  Van  M. 

Refrigerant ; diuretic. 

101.  Frasera  Carolinensis.  Radix.  Coxe. 

A substitute  for  gentian. 

102.  Gadus  Lota.  Mustela  Jluviatilis.  Liquumen  hepatis, 
Aust.  prov. 

Nauseous  ; diuretic,  cathartic  ; chronic  rheumatism. 

103.  Galega  Virginian  a.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Anthelmintic. 

104.  Gentiana  Pannonica.  Geniiana.  Radix.  Aust.  prpv.  et 
cast. 

Qualities  and  effects  the  same  as  those  of  the  gentiana  lutea. 

105.  Geranium  Maculatum,  Radix.  Coxe. 

Cholera  infantum,  syphilis. 

106.  Geum  Rivale.  Gei  palustris  radix.  Ross. 

Smell  weak  ; taste  styptic,  austere  ; effects  tonic,  astringent,  feb- 
rifuge. 

107. 1 Geum  URBANUMt  Caryophyllatt  radix,  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 
Brem.  Bor.  La  G.  * 
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Smell  caryopliyllaccous,  lost  by  drying  ; taste  styptic,  bitter  ; ef- 
fects tonic,  astringent,  febrifuge ; said  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark. 

108.  Glecoma  Hederacea.  Hedcra  terrestris.  Hcrba.  Aust. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Taste  bitterish,  sub-acrid  ; ellects  expectorant,  roborant. 

iQp.  Glycyuriiiza  Eciiinata.  L'lqmrilia,  radix.  Bor. 

A Russian  substitute  for  the  G.  glabra. 

110.  Gualtheria  Procumbens.  Coxe. 

Stimulant,  anodyne ; asthma. 

111.  Guilaxdina  Moringa.  JSJuces  Beken.  Bor. 

Oily. 

112.  Hedera  Helix.  Gummi-Tesina.  La  G. 

Agglutinant. 

113.  Heuciiera  Americana.  Badix.  Coxc.- 
Astiingent ; wounds,  ulcers,  cancers. 

1 l-l-  Humulus  Lupulus.  Lupuli  strobuU.  Bor.  LaG. 
Agreeably  bitter ; anodyne,  diuretic,  resolvent. 

1 15.  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Bitter,  strong  narcotic  smell ; tonic,  ophthalmia,  cancer. 

116.  Hypericum  Quadrangulare.  Hypericum.  Flores.  TbYem. 
Smell  agreeable ; taste  bitterish,  sub -astringent ; balsamic  ; effects 

vulnerary.  \ ^ 

Il7-  Ilex  Aquifolium.  Aquifolii folia.  Ross.  Bor. 

No  smell ; taste  astringent  p effects  febrifuge,  antiarthritic. 

‘118.  Illicium  Anisatum.  Anisatum  stellatiivi.  Fruclus.  Aust. 
prov.  Brem.  Ross.  Bor.  Vah'M.  LaG. 

Smell  aromatic  ; taste  agreeable,  like  anise  ; effects  pectoral,  car- 
minative, diuretic.  , . • 

HQ.  Imperatoria  Ostrutiiium.  Imperatbriic  radix.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov. 

Smell  aromatic  ; taste  warm,  pungent,  very  durable  ; effects  stimu* 
lant,  carminative,  sudorific,  diuretic.- 

120.  Iris  Versicolor  ET  Verna.  Coxe. 

Cathartic. 

121.  Jasminum  Officinale.  Jasmini  fiores.  Ross.  Brem, 
Smell  fragrant ; taste  bitterish  ; used  as  a perfume. 

122.  JuGLANS  CiNEREA.  Coricx  ititeriori.  Coxe. 

Epistastic ; cathartic. 

123.  Kalmia  Latifolia.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Narcotic,  tinea  capitis,  herpes,  psora,  syphilis.  ■ 

1 24.  Lactuca  Sativa.  Folia.  La  G. 

Refreshing  ; anodyne. 

125.  Lamium  Album.  Flores.  Van  M.  LaG. 

Astringent ; tonic. 
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‘126-  Laurus  Peciiurim.  Fabn.  yan  M. 

Bitter,  aromatic  ; stimulant,  stomachic- 
' 127.  Ledl’M  Palustue.  Roi'hviarini  sylvesiris  herbci.  Ross. 

Aust.  prov.  Bor.  _ ■ - ir 

Smell  heavy,  sub-aromatic  ; taste  bitterish,  sub-astringent ; effects 

resolvent,  diuretic. 

■ 128.  Lepidem  Sativum.  Folia,  Semina.  La  G. 

Antiscorbutic,  aperitive,  diuretic.  ' 

129.  Lichen  Pulmonarius.  La  G.’ 

Taste  saline,  bitter  ; pectoral. 

130.  Ligusticum'  I.EVisTicuM.  Levislici  hcrla,  radix,  semen, 
Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brcm.  Bor. 

Smell  unpleasant ; taste  warm,  aromatic ; effects  stimulant,  carmi- 
native, sudorific.  • ' ' 

131.  Liquidambar  Styracifluum.  Slyrax  Liquidd.  Balsa- 
mum.  Aust.  proV.-^Bor.  Vah  M.  La  G.  ’ 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  acrid,  aromatic  ; effects  stimulating,  heating. 

132.  Luiuidambar  Awl-enifolium.  Coxe. 

Diarrhoea,  heemorrhagy. 

133.  Liriodendron  Tulipifera.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Intennittents,  gout,  rheumatism. 

134.  Lonicera  Diervilla.  DierviUa  slipetes.  Ross, 

Taste  and  smell  nauseous  ; effects  antivenereal. 

135.  Lopezi-ANA.  Radix.  Van  M. 

Syphihs. 

130.  Loranthus  Europjeus.  Viscum  quercinum,  lignum.  Aust. 
prov. 

Smell  nauseous  ; taste  astringent,  mucilaginous  ; effects  tonic. 

137.  Lupinus  Albus.  Farina.  Gen. 

Farinaceous ; bitter. 

138.  Lycoperdon  Eovista.  Ross. 

No  taste  or  smell  ; effects  mechanical,  suppression  of  hxmorrhagy. 

139.  Lycopodium  Clavatum.  Lycopodii  semen.  Ross.  Brem. 
Bor.  La  G. 

No  taste  or  smell ; effects  absorbent. 

140.  Lythr.um  Saeicaria.  Lysimadda  purpurea.  Herla, 
Brem.  Salicaria.  -Aust.  prov. 

No  smell ; taste  sub-astringent  ; effects  asU’ingent,  tonic. 

141.  LyTTA  ViTTATA.  Coxe. 

Epispastic. 

142.  Malva  RoTUjiDiFpLiA.  FoUa  etjlores.  Gen. 

Demulcent. 

143.  Manganesium.  Manganesium  oxidatum  nativum.  Bor. 
Magnesia  nigra.  Ross.  Magnesia  vitrariorum.  Aust.  prov. 

Used  for  the  production  of  oxygen  gas,  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  some 
pther  chemical  preparations, 
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144.  Mar ANTA  G ALAN  GA.  Gdanga  ra  "x.  Ross.  Aust.  prov- 
3rem.  Bor.  VanM.  LaG. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  aromatic,  pungent,  bitirg  ; effects  stomachic, 
heating. 

145.  Maraktta  Arundinacea.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Amylaceous,  nutritive. 

140.  Matricaria  Chamomilla.  V.  Mons.  Chamomil’a  vuU 
garisy  flures,  hcrba.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  el  cast.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar. 

Smell  strong  ; taste  bitter,  warmish  ; effects  stomachic,  discutient ; 
substitute  for  chamomile. 

147.  Matricaria  Parthenium.  Matricaria.  FloSy  herla.  Awit 
prov.  Bor.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Smell  nauseous  ; taste  bitter  ; effects  stomachic. 

148.  Medeola  Virginiana.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Diuretic  ; dropsies. 

149.  Melia  Azedarach.  Radius  cortex.  Coxe, 

Anthelmintic  ; lumbrici,  tsenia,  tinea  capitis. 

150.  Melissa  Calamintha.  Folia.  La  G, 

Anti  hysteric. 

151.  Meloe  Proscarab^us.  Aust.  prov.  Meloe  majaiis.  Brem, 
Fermis  majaiis.  Ross.  Bor. 

No  smell  ; taste  acrid  ; effects  stimulating,  diuretic,  caustic. 

152.  Mentha  Crispa.  Herba.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Gen. 
Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  fragrant,  strong ; taste  warm,  aromatic,  slightly  bitter ; ef- 
fects resolvent,  stomachic,  carminative. 

153.  Mentha  Aquatica.  Mentha  rubra.  Oleum  distillatum. 
Aust  cast. 

Similar  to  the  former. 

154.  Mercurialis  Annga.  Herba.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Purgative. 

155.  Mimosa  Senegal.  Arabicum  gummi.  Trem. 

Supposed  to  produce  the  finest  gum-arabic. 

150.  Myrobalanus  Citrina.  Cortex  fructuum.  Terminalit 
species  ? Aust.  prov. 

Taste  astringent  ; effects  astringent. 

157.  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  Flores.  Van  M. 

Fragrant ; aiitispasmodic. 

158.  Nigella  Sativa.  Nigella.  Semen.  Brem.  La  G. 

^ Smell  fragrant ; taste  acrid,  aromatic ; effects  stimulating,  errhine, 
^sialogogue,  anthelmintic. 

159.  Nymphaia  Lutea.  Radix.  La  G. 

Demulcent. 

160.  OciMUM  Basilicum.  Van  M.  Rasilki  herba.  Bor, 

Smell  fragrant ; expectorant. 
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161.  Ononis  Spinosa.  Ononis  radm.  Aust.  prov.  Mar. 

No  smell ; taste  sweetish  ; effects  diuretic. 

162.  Onopordum  Acanthium.  Cardui  toinentosi  herba  recens, 

Ross.  .r  -L  e 

No  smell ; taste  bitterish  y effects  specific,  the  cure  oi  cancerous 

affections. 

163.  Orchis  Mascula,  Morio,  Militaris,  Maculata,  Py- 
RAMiDALis,  et  Latifolia.  Solep.  Satyriurn.  Radix,  Ross.  Aust. 
prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Taste  amylaceous  ; effects  nutritious. 

164.  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Dictamnus  creticus.  Herba, 

Smell  slight,  aromatic  ; taste  aromatic  j effects  stimulant. 

165.  O ROB  AiJcHE  Virginian  a.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Nauseous  bitter,  astringent ; dysentery,  obstinate  ulcers,  cancer. 

166.  Oryza  Sativa.  Oryxa  semen  decorticatutn.  Ross.  Van  M. 
Taste  farinaceous  ; effects  nutritious,  astringent. 

167.  P^ONIA  Officinalis.  Paonia  radix.  Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  unpleasant ; taste  at  first  sweetish,  then  disagreeably  bitter ; 
effects  antispasmodic. 

168.  Phellandrium  Aquaticum.  Semen.  Ross.  Fcenicubim 
aquaticum.  Brem.  Bor. 

Smell  heavy  ; taste  aromatic,  acrid  ; effects  stimulating,  resolvent. 
l6g.  Phobnix  Dactylifera.  Fructus.  VanM.  LaG, 
Demulcent. 

170.  Phosphorus.  Coxe. 

Tonic  ; poisonous  ; burning. 

171.  Physalis  Alkekengi.  Bacca.  VanM.  LaG, 

Diuretic. 

172.  Phytolacca  Decandra.  Phytolacca  herba  recens^  radix. 
Ross. 

No  smell ; taste  acrid,  corrosive  ; effects  corrosive  in  cancer. 

173.  PiMPiNELLA  Saxifraga.  Pimpinella  alba  radix.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  warm,  acrid  ; effects  stomachic,  diaphoretic, 
diuretic. 

174.  PiNus  PiNEA.  Pinus  sativa.  Nuclei.  Aust.  prov. 

Taste  sweet,  bland  ; effects  nutritious. 

175.  PisTACiA  Vera.  Fructus.  LaG. 

Nourishing ; analeptic. 

176.  Plantago  Media.  Plantago.  Herba.  Aust.  prov. 

Taste  sub-astringent;  effects  astringent. 

177*  Plantago  Psyllium  et  Cynops.  Psyllii  semen.  Ross.  Bor. 
Taste  nauseous,  mucilaginous,  then  acrid  ; effects  relaxant. 

178.  PocoPHYLiVM  Peitatum.  Radix.  Coxe. 
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Purgative,  anthelmintic  ; dose  20  grains  ; leaves  poisonous  j fruit 
esculent. 

17.Q.  Polygala  Amara.  llerl.a,  radix.  Ross.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor. 
Van  M. 

No  smell  ; taste  bitter,  acidulous,  mucilaginous } effects  demul- 
cent, roborant. 

IBO.  Polygala  Vulgaris.  Poly  gala.  Radix.  Aust.  prov. 

Mar. 

Taste  sweetish,  bitter;  effects  tonic,  expectorant;  substitute  for 
seneka. 

181.  Polypodium  Vulgare.  Polypodii  radix.  Rossi  Aust. 
prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

Taste  at  first  sweet,  then  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent ; effects 
demulcent,  resolvent. 

182.  Populus  Balsamifera.  Tacamahaca.  Gumvii-resina, 
Ross.  VauM. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  nauseous,  bitterish  ; effects  stimulant,  tonic. 

183.  Populus  Nigra.  Gemma.  Van  M. 

Emollient ; soporiferous. 

184.  Populus  Tremula.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Tonic,  stomachic  ; intermittents. 

185.  Peinos  Verticillatus.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Astringent,  bitter,  pungent  ; tonic,  intermittents. 

186.  Prui^us  Cerasus.  Cerasoriim  ruhrorum  acidorum  fructus. 
Ross.  Brem.  Bor. 

Taste  acidulous,  sweetish;  effects  refrigerating,  antiseptic. 

Cerasorum  nigrorum  aqua.  Aust.  prov- 

Narcotic. 

18/.  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus.  Lauro-cerasi  folia.  Ross.  Brem. 
Bor. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  bitter,  like  that  of  bitter  almonds ; effects 
highly  deleterious,  narcotic,  resolvent,  diuretic. 

188.  Prunus  Virginiana.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Bitter,  astringent,  aromatic,  narcotic  ; tonic,  anthelmintic. 

IS9.  Pteris  Aquilina.  Felicis  foemina  radix.  Ross. 

Smell  nauseous  ; taste  viscid,  bitterish  ; effects  anthelmintic. 

ipo.  PuLMONARiA  Officinalis.  Folia.  La  G. 

A nthiphlliysical. 

191.  Pyrola  Umbellata.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Astringent,  stimulant,  epispastic  ; tonic,  diuretic. 

192.  Pyrus  Malus.  Poma  acidula.  Bor.  Van  M 
Acidulous. 

193.  Rana  Esculenta.  La  G. 

Nutritious. 

194.  Ranunculus  Sceleratus.  Ilcrla.  Coxe. 

Acrid;  epispastic. 
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195.  Rhamnus  zizYPHus.  Friictus.  VanM. 

Lubricant ; expectorant. 

196.  Rheum  Riiaponticum.  Radix.  La  G. 

Astringent. 

197.  Rhodexdron  Maximum.  Folia.  Coxe. 

Poisonous ; chronic  rheumatism. 

J98.  Rubus  Arcticus.  Bacca.  Ross.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  acidulous,  vinous ; effects  refrigerant,  anti- 
scorbutic. Similar  properties  are  possessed  by  the  fruits  of  the  rubus 
idaus,  casius,  fruclicusns,  chamamorus. 

199.  Rumex  Acutus.  Lapathum  aculum.  Radix.  Aust.  prov, 
Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Taste  bitterish,  acidulous;  effects  astringent. 

200.  Sagus  Farinaria.  Medulla.  VanM. 

Nutritious. 

201.  Saliva  Horminum.  Folia.  La  G. 

Astringent,  tonic. 

202.  Sambucus  Ebulus.  Ebulus.  Radix.  Aust.  prov. 

Smell  fetid  ; taste  nauseous,  bitter,  acrid  ; effects  drastic,  cathar- 
tic, emetic,  narcotic. 

203.  Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  Semen,  radis«,  succus  expressus. 
Coxe. 

Emetic,  purgative,  expectorant,  narcotic,  acrid,  tonic, 

204.  Sanicula  EuropjEA.  Folia.  La  G. 

Harsh,  herbaceous  taste. 

205.  Saponaria  Officinalis.  Saponaria;  radix.  Ross;  Aust. 
prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  Bor,  Mar.  Van  M.  La  G. 

No  smell ; taste  slightly  sw’eet,  bitter,  and  glutinous  ; effects  de- 
tergent. 

206.  ScABiosA  SucciSA.  Radix.  La  G. 

Alexipharmic. 

207.  ScABiosA  Arvensis.  Scabiosa.  Folium.  Aust.  prov. 
Van  M. 

Taste  slightly  bitter  ; effects  expectorant,  vulnerar)-. 

208.  ScANDix  Cerefolium.  Cerejalii  herba.  Succus.  Brem. 
Aust.  prov. 

Smell  weak,  balsamic  ; taste  aromatic,  balsamic  ; effects  aperient, 
pectoral,  diuretic. 

209.  ScoRZONERA  HisPANicA.  Scorzo7iera.  Radix.  Aust.  prov. 
Bor. 

Taste  sweetish  ; effects  aperient,  deraulcci'.t. 

210.  Secale  Cereale.  Seca/is  farina.  Aust.  prov.  Gen, 
Van  M’. 

Taste  farinaceous  ; effects  nutritious. 

211.  Sempervivu.m  Tectorum.  Sedi  major, is  folia  virentia. 
Ross-  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 
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Smell  weak ; taste  sub-acrid,  slightly  styptic ; effects  refrigeraut, 
astringent. 

212.  Senecio  Jacob. €A.  Herla,  Van  M. 

Anthelmintic. 

213.  Sepia  Octopoda.  Sepia  os.  Brem. 

A carbonate  of  lime  agglutinated  by  animal  gluten. 

214.  SiLENE  ViRGiNiCA.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Anthelmintic. 

215.  SiUM  SiSARUM.  Ginseng.  Radix. 

Bitter  sweet,  tonic. 

216.  Smilax  China.  China  radix.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 

No  smell ; taste  mucilaginous  ; effects  sudorific,  antivenereaL 

217.  SoLANUM  Nigrum.  Herba.  Bor.  Van  M.  Mar. 

Smell  nauseous  ; effects  diuretic,  narcotic. 

218.  Spigelia  AntHelmia.  Herla  cum  radice.  Ross.  Brem. 
Taste  and  smell  fetid  ; effects  narcotic,  purgative,  anthelmintic. 

219.  SpiRiEA  Trifoliata.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Emetic. 

220.  Strychnos  nux  Vomica.  Nux  vomica.  Bor.  Van  M. 
Ea  G. 

No  smell ; taste  intensely  bitter ; effects  tonic,  narcotic,  deleteri- 
ous. 

221.  Symphitum  Officinale.  Van  M.  La  G.  Symphiti  radix. 
Ross.  Consolida  major.  Aust.  prov.  Brem. 

No  smell ; taste  mucilaginous  ; effects  emollient,  inspissant. 

222.  Testudo  Ferox,  &c.  LaG. 

Nutritious. 

223.  Teucrium  ChamjEpitys.  Chamapityos  herla.  Ross. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  bitte/  and  aromatic  ; effects  tonic. 

224.  Theobroma  Cac/o.  Van  M.  La  G.  Cacao.  Nucleus. 
Oleum.  Ross..  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor. 

_ Little  smell ; taste  pleasant  and  oily,  very  slightly  astringent  and 
bitterish ; effects  nutritious.  Oil  bland,  sweetish  ; effects  emollient, 
lubricating. 

225.  Thymus  Serpyllum.  SerpylU  herla.  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 
Brem.  Bor.  La  G. 

Smell  fragrant ; taste  aromatic,  bitterish  ; effects  stimulant,  diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. 

226.  Thymus  Vulgaris.  Thymi  herba.  Ross.  Brem.  LaG. 
Smell  fragrant ; taste  warm,  pungent,  bitter  ; effects  stimulant, 

diuretic,  emmenagogue. 

227.  Tilia  Europ.®a.  Flores.  Van  M.  La  G. 

Fragrant ; anodyne. 

228.  Trifolium  Melilotus  Officinalis.  Meliloti  herba  cum 
Jioribus.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Van  M. 

Smell  fragrant  j taste  herbaceous,  bitterish  j effects  discutient. 
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229.  Triosteum  Perfoliatum.  Radicis  cortex.  Coxe. 
Diuretic,  cathartic,  emetic. 

230.  Triticum  Repens.  VanM.  LaG.  Graminis  radix.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  Gen.  Bor. 

Smell  herbaceous  ; taste  sweetish  ; effects  aperient,  demulcent. 

231.  Ulmus  Americana.  Cortex.  Coxe. 

Esculent,  emollient. 

232.  V »cciNiUM  Myrtillus.  Myrtilli  bacca.  Ross.  Aust.  prov. 
No  smell ; taste  acidulous,  sub-astringent;  effects  refrigerant,  astrin- 
gent. 

233.  Vaccinium  OxYCOCCOS.-  Oxy cocci  bacca.  Ross. 

Taste  acidulous  ; effects  refrigerant. 

234.  Vaccinium  ViTis  Id^a.  F ilis  idaa  bacca,  Jolia.  Ross. 

. Taste  acidulous  ; effects  refrigerant,  antiseptic. 

23.5.  Veratrum  Sabadill4.  VanM.  Sabadilla  semen.  Ross. 
Aust.  prov.  et  cast.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar  La  G. 

Taste  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  caustic;  efi'ects  stimulant,  drastic, 
cathartic,  anthelmintic,  errhine. 

236.  Veratrum  Luteum.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Pungent,  narcotic,  bitter ; tonic,  anthelmintic. 

237*  Verbascum  Thapsus.  VanM.  LaG.  Verbasci JloreSy 
folia-  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Brem.  Bor.  Mar 

Taste  of  the  leaves  herbaceous,  bitterish  ; effects  emollient,  discu- 
tient ; smell  of  the  flowers  sweet ; taste  sweet ; effects  pectoral. 

238.  Verbena  Officinalis.  Folia.  LaG. 

V ulnerary. 

23g.  Veronica  Officinales.  Folia.  VanM.  LaG. 

V ulnerary ; pectoral. 

240.  ViciA  Faba.  Faia.  Semen.  Aust.  prov. 

Taste  farinaceous;  effects  nutritious. 

241.  Viola  Tricolor.  Herba.  Ross.  Aust.  prov.  Jacea. 
Herba,  Brem.  Bor.  Mar.  Van  M. 

Smell  agreeable  ; taste  mucilaginous,  bitterish,;  effects  anodyne. 

242.  Viscu-M  Album.  Bor.  LaG. 

Glutinous  ; specific  ; anti-paralytic  ; anti-epileptic. 

243.  ViTis  ViNiFERA  Apyrena.  Possula  whiores.  Ross.  Brem. 
Taste  sweet,  acidulous;  effects  refrigerant,  demulcent,  lubricating. 

244.  Zanthorhiza  Apiifolia.  Radix.  Coxe. 

Bitter ; tonic. 

245.  Zanthoxylum  clava  Herculis.  Cortex,  Coxe, 
Stimulant,  sialogogue ; rheumatism,  toothach. 
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List  of  Animals  which  furnish  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medicnf  ar- 
ranged according  to  Cuvier's  System. 


Rodentia. 

Paciiydermata. 

Ruminantia. 

MAMMALIA. 

Castor  fiber. 

Sus  scrofa. 

Moschus  moschiferus. 
Cervus  elaphus. 

Ovis  aries. 

Cetacea. 

Ros  taurus. 

Physeter  macrocephalus. 
AVES. 

Gallin.e. 

Anseres 

Phasianus  gallus. 
Anas  anser. 

PISCES. 

CiiONDROPTERYGii.  Acipenser  sturio,  stellatus,  huso,  mthemis. 


Canceres. 

CRUSTACEA, 
Cancer  pagunis,  astacus. 

COLEOPTERA. 

INSECTA.  ' 

Lytta  vesicatoria.  CMeloe  vesicalorius. ) 
Meloe  proscarabseus. 

Hymenoptera. 

Cyneps  querci  folii. 
Apis  mellifera. 
Formica  rufa. 

Hemiptera. 

GnATIIAPXERxI. 

Cocus  cacti. 
Oniscus  asellus. 

CePHxVLOPODxV. 

Acepiiala. 

MOLUSCA 

1 

Sepia  officinalis. 

Ostrea  edulis. 

VERMES. 

Flirudo  medicinafe. 

Ceratopiiyta. 

Spongia. 

ZOOPIIYTA. 

Gorgonia  nobilis.  ('/sis  nohilis.) 
Spongia  officinalis. 
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plants,  arranged  according  to 
Linneean  System. 


the 


List  of  the  Genera  of  Medicinal 

CL  I.  MONANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Kiempfena. 

Curcuma. 

Amomum. 

Costus. 

Maranta. 

Lopezia. 

Cl.  n.  DIANDRIA. 

Ord.  Mgxogynia.  Olea. 

Veronica. 

Gratiola. 

Verbena. 

Rosmarinus. 

Salvia. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Piper. 

Cl.  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Valeriana. 

Crocus. 

Iris. 

Ord.  Digynja.  Saccharum. 

Avena. 

Secale. 

Triticum. 

Hordeum. 

Cl.  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Scabiosa. 

Plantago. 

Penaea. 

Rubia. 

Fagara. 

Santalum. 

Alchemilla. 

Dorstenia. 

Ord.  Digynia.  Cuscuta. 

Cl.  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Pulmonaria. 

Symphitugi. 

Borago. 

I Cynoglossum. 
Anagallia. 
Anchusa. 
Spigelia. 
Menyanthes. 


1 Ord.  Monogynia.  Convolvulus. 

Datura. 

Hyosciamus. 

Nicotiana. 

Verbascum. 

Chironia. 

Cordia. 

Stiychnos. 

Capsicum, 

Solanum. 

Physalis. 

Atropa. 

Cinchona. 

Lobelia. 

Psychotria. 

Cephaelis. 

Lonicera. 

Rhamnys. 

Vitis. 

Viola. 

Ribes. 

Hedera. 

Ord.  D1GYNI4.  Gentiana. 

Chenopodium, 

Ulmus. 

Eryngium. 

Sanicula. 

paucus. 

Conium. 

Slum. 

Cuminum. 

Ferula. 

Bubon. 

Angelica. 

Coriandrum, 

Phellandriumi 

Imperatoria. 

I Cicuta. 
Carum. 
Pastinaca. 
Anethum. 
Apium. 
Pimpinella,  . 
Ord.  TRiGYNiA.  Sambucus.  , 
Rhus. 

Ord.  Pentagyni  a.  Linum. 
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Cl.  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 
Ord.  MoNOGYNIAf  Loranthus. 

Berberis. 

Narcissus. 

Allium. 

Aloe. 

Convallaria, 

Dracaena. 

Scilla. 

Asparagus. 

L ilium. 

Acorus. 

Calamus. 

Old.  Digynia.  Oryza. 
Ord.  Trigynia.  Colchicum. 

Rumex. 

Cl.  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia.  .^sculus. 


Cl.  VIII.  OCTANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Amyris. 

Vaccinium. 

Daphne. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Coccoloba. 

Polygonum. 

Cl.  IX.  ENNEANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Laurus. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Rheum. 

Cl.  X.  DECANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Myroxylon. 

Toluifera. 

. Cassia. 

Guilandina. 

Dictamnus. 

Hiematoxylon 

Swietenia. 

^ Guajacum. 

Ruta. 

Quassia. 

Dedum. 

Rhododendron- 

Arbutus. 

Sty rax. 
Copaifera. 

Ord.  Digynia.  Saponaria. 

Dianthus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia.  Oxalis. 

Ord.  Decagynia.  Phytolacca. 


Cl.  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia.  Asarum. 

Garcinia. 

Canella. 

Portulaca. 

Ly  thrum. 

Ord.  Digynia.  Agrimonia. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Euphorbia. 

Cl.  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia.  Cactus. 

Eugenia. 

Myrtus. 

Punica. 

Eucalyptus. 

Amygdalus. 

Prunus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. Pyrus. 

Ord.  PoEYGYNiA.  Rosa. 

Rubus. 

T ormentilla. 
Fragaria. 
Potentilla. 
Geum. 

Cl.  XIII.  POLYANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia.  Papaver 

Chelidonium. 

Cistus. 

Tilea. 

Nymphaea. 

Ord.  Digynia.  Psonia. 

Ord.  Trigynia.  Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

Ord.  Tetr  AGYNi  a.  V/intera. 

Ord.  Pentagynia. Nigella. 

Ord.  Polvgynia.  Clematis. 

Helleborus, 

Cl.  XIV.  DIDYNAMIA. 

Ord.  G YMNOSPERMiA.  Glecoma. 

Hyssopus. 

Mentha. 

Lavandula. 

Teucrium. 

Lamium. 

* Satureja. 

Marrubium. 

Thymus. 

Ocimum. 

Origanum. 

Melissa. 
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Ord.  Angiospermia.  Euphrasia. 

Scrophularia. 

Digitalis. 

Cl.  XV.  TETRADYNAMIA. 
Ord.  SlLlcutos.®.  Cochlearia. 

, Lcpidium. 
Raphanus. 
Cardamine. 
Sinapis. 
Sisymbrium. 

Cl.  XVI.  MONADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Triandria.  Tamarindus. 
Ord.  POLYANDRIA.  Malva. 

Althsea. 

Cl.  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Hexandria.  Fumaria. 
Ord.  OcTANDRiA.  Polygala. 
Ord.  Dbcandria.  Pterocarpus. 

Spartium. 

Genista. 

Lupinus. 

Dolichos. 

Astragalus. 

Trifolium. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Geoffroya. 

Trigonclla. 

Cl.  XVlll.  POLYADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Decandria.  Theobroma. 
Ord.  Icosandria.  Citrus. 

Ord.  Polyandria.  Melaleuca. 

Hypericum. 

Cl.  XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 

Ord.  PoEYGAMIA  .®QUALIS. 

Cichoreum. 

Scorzonera, 

Leontodon. 

Lactuca. 

Carlina. 

Arctium. 

Carthamus. 

Cynara. 

Carduus. 

Ord.  POLYGAMIA  6UPERFLUA. 

Artemisia. 

Tanacetum. 

Beilis. 

Matricaria. 


Ord.  PoLYGAMIA  SUPERFLUA. 

^ Arnica. 

Inula. 

Solidago. 

Senecio. 

Tussilago. 

Anthemis. 

Achillea. 

Ord.  PoLYGAMIA  FRUSTRANEA. 

Centaurea. 
«Ord.  POLYGAJMIA  NECESSARIA. 

Calendula. 

Cl.  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 

Ord.  Diandria.  Orchis. 

Epidendrum. 
Ord.  Hexandria.  Aristolochia. 
Ord.  Dodecandria.  Cytinus. 
Ord.  Polyandria.  Arum. 

Cl.  XXI.  MOVQECIA. 
Ord.TETRANDRiA.  Betula. 

Moms. 

Urtica. 

Ord.  Polyandria.  Quercus. 

Juglans. 

Liquidamber. 

Ord.  Monadelphia.  Pinus. 

Ricinus. 

Croton. 

Ord.  Syngenesia.  Momordica. 

Cucumk. 

Cucurbita. 

Bryonia. 

Cl.  XXII.  DIOECIA. 

Ord.  Diandria.  Salix. 
Ord.TETRANDRiA.  Vdscum. 
Ord.PENTANDRiA.  Pistacia. 

Cannabis. 

Humulus. 

Ord.  Hexandria.  Smilax. 

Ord.  OcTANDRIA.  PopuluS. 
Ord.  Monadelphia.  Juniperus; 

Cissampelos. 

Cl.  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 
Ord.  Monoecia.  Veratum. 

Mimosa. 
Parietaria. 
Ord.  Dioecia.  Fraxinus. 

Panax. 
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Ord.  Trioecia.  Ficus. 

Ceratonia. 

Cl.  XXIV.  CRYPTOGAMIA, 
Ord.  Filices.  Polypodium. 

Adiantum. 

Ord.  Muscr,  Lycopodium. 

Ord.  Alg^.  Lichen. 

Conferva. 


Ord.  Fungi.  Agarictis. 

Boletus. 

Lycoperdon. 

Cl.  XXV.  PALMAS. 

Cocos. 

Phoenix. 

Sagas. 
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List  of  Officinal  Genera,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Jussieu,  improved  ly  Ventenat. 


Cl.  I.  ACOTYLEDONES. 
Ord.  1.  Fungi.  Lycoperdon. 

Boletus. 

Agaricus. 

2.  Alg^E.  Conferva. 

Lichen. 

Plataphyllum. 

3.  Hfpaticje. 

4.  Musex.  Lycopodium. 

5.  Filices.  Polypodium. 

Pteris. 

Adiantum. 

Cycas. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Cl.  II.  STAMINA  HYPOGYNIA. 
Ord.  I.  Pluviales. 

2.  Aroidea:.  Arum. 

Acorus. 

3.  TyphoidejE. 

4.  CyPEROIDEiE. 

5.  GraminejE.  Saccharum. 

Lolium. 
Hordeum. 

T riticum. 
Secale. 

Avena. 

Oryza. 

Cl.  III.  perigynia. 

Ord.  1 . P ALMJE.  Calamus. 

Areca. 

Cocos. 

•Sagus. 

Phoenix. 

i>rd.  2.  Asparagoidea:. 

Dracaena. 
Asparagus. 
Convallan'a. 

3.  S.MrLACEA:.  Smilax. 

4.  Ioncacea;.  Veratrum. 

Colchicum. 

5.  AuiSMpiDE.E. 


6.  LiliacejE. 

a.  Asphodeloldes. 

I ' Scilla. 

Allium. 

b.  Gloriosae. 

Lilium. 

c.  Aloideae. 

Aloe. 

7.  Narcissoidea:. 

Narcissus. 

8.  Iridb^.  Iris. 

Crocus. 

Cl.  IV.  EPIGYNIA, 

Ord.  1.  SciTAMINEA. 

2.  Drymyrhiza:. 

Amomum. 

Kaempferia. 

3.  Orchidea:.  Orclus. 

V anilla.  ' 

4.  Hydrocharidea. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

A.  FLORES  APETALI. 

Cl.  V.  EPIGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Asaroidea:. 

Aristolochia. 

Asarum. 

Cytinus. 

Cl.  VI.  PERIGYNIA. 

Ord.  I.  Ela'agnoide.*-. 

2.  Daphnoxdea;.  Daphne. 

3.  Pr  OTEOIDE.E. 

4.  Laurine.f.  Laurus. 

Myristica. 

5.  Polygone.e.  Coccoloba. 

Polygonum.  ^ 
Riimex. 

Rheum. 

6.  Chenopodea. 

Phytolacca. 

Chenopodium. 
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Cl.  VII.  HYPOGYNIA. 

Orel.  1.  AMARANTHOIDEiE. 

2.  Plantagine.®. 

Plantago. 

Psyllium. 

3.  Nyctaginea.  Mirabilis. 

4.  PeUMBAGINEjE. 

B.  MENOPETALI. 

Cl.  VIII.  HYPOGYNIA. 

Ord.  I . Primulacea. 

2.  Orobanchoidea. 

3.  Riiinanthoidea. 

Polygala. 

V eronica. 

4.  Acanthoidea. 

5.  Lilacea.  Fraxinus. 

6.  Iasminea.  Olea. 

7.  Pyrenacea. 

8.  Labiata.  Rosmarinus. 

Salvia. 

Teucrium. 

Hyssopus. 

Lavandula. 

Mentha. 

Glecoma. 

Marrubium. 

Origanum. 

Thymus. 

Melissa. 

Ocimum. 

g,  Personata.  Digitalis. 

Gratiola. 

10.  SoLANEA.  Hyosciamus. 

Nicotiana. 

, Datura. 

Atropa. 

Solanum. 

, Capsicum. 

1 1.  Sebestena.  Cordia. 

12.  Borraginea.  Anchusa. 

13.  Convolvulacea. 

Convolvulus. 

1 4.  PoLEMONACKA. 

15.  Bignonea. 

16.  Gentianea. 

Menyauthes. 

Geiitiana. 

Chironia. 

Spigelia. 

17.  Apocinea.  Asclepias. 

18.  Hilosperma. 
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Cl.  IX.  PERIGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Ebenacea.  Styrax. 

2.  Rhodoracea. 

Rhododendron. 

Ledum. 

3.  Bicornes.  Arbutus. 

Vaccinium. 

4.  Campanulacea. 

Lobelia. 

Cl  X.  EPIGY'NIA,  WITH  UNITE® 

anther  .32. 

Ord.  1.  CiCHORACEA.  Lactuca. 

Taraxacum. 
Cichorium. 
Scolymus. 

2.  Ctnarocephala. 
Cinara. 
Arctium. 
CentaurfeR' 

3.  CORYMBIFERA. 
Anthemis* 
Achillea. 
Solidago. 
Inula. 
Tussilago. 
Arnica. 

' Matricaria. 

Tanacetuna. 
Artemisia. 
Absinthium. 

Cl.  XI.  EPIGYNIA,  WITH  DIS- 
TINCT ANTHER.®. 

Ord.  1.  Dipsace A.  Valeriana. 

2.  Rubiacea.  Gahum. 
Rubia. 
Cinchona. 
Psychotria.. 
Coffea. 

3.  Caprifoliacea. 
Diervilla. 

. Sambucus. 

Cornus. 
Hedera. 

DICOTYLEDONES.  C.  POLYPE 
TALI. 

Cl.  XII.  EPIGYNIA. 

Ord.  1.  Araliacea.  Panax. 

2.  UWBEELIFERA. 

Pimpinella, 
Carura. 
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Old.  2.  UMBELLIFER.E. 

Apium. 

Anethum. 

Pastlnaca. 

Imperatoria. 

Scandix. 

Coriandrum. 

Phellandrium. 

Cuminum. 

• Bubon. 

Sium. 

Angelica. 

Liigusticum. 

Ferula. 

Cicuta. 

Daucus. 

Eryngium. 

Cl.  XIII.  HYPOGYNIA- 
Oi-d.  1.  Ranuncueace.®. 

Clematis. 

Helleborus. 

Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

2.  Tulipifer®.  Illicium. 

3.  Glyptosperm®. 

4.  Menispermoide®. 

5.  Berberide®.  Berberis. 

6.  Papaverace®. 

Fapaver. 

Chelidonium. 

Fumaria. 

7.  Crucifer®.  Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Sisymbrium. 

Cardamine. 

Cochl^aria. 

Nasturtium. 

8.  Capparide®. 

9.  Saponace®. 

10.  Malpighiace®. 

Hippocastanum. 

1 1.  Hypericoide®. 

Hypericum. 

12.  Guttifer®. 

Mangostana. 

13.  Hesperiue®.  Citrus. 

14.  Meliace®.  Canella. 

Swietenia. 

15.  Sarmentace®.  Vitis. 
Iti.  Geranioide®.  Oxalis. 


Ord,17.  Malvace®.  Malva. 

Althaea. 

Hibiscus. 

Theobroma* 

18.  Tiliace®.  Tilia. 

19.  Cistoide®;  Cistus. 

Viola. 

20.  Rutace®.  Guaiacum. 

Ruta. 

Dictamnus. 

21.  Caryophylle®. 

Dianthus. 

Linum. 

Cl.  XIV.  PERIGYNI/L 
Ord.  1.  Portulace®. 

2.  Ficoide®. 

3.  Succulent®.  Sedura. 

4.  Saxifrage®.  Ribes. 

5.  Cactoide®.  Cactus. 

6.  Melastome®. 

7.  Calycanthem®. 

8.  Epilobian®. 

9.  Myrtoide®. 
Eucalyptus. 
Melaleuca. 
Myrtus. 
Eugenia. 
Caryophyllug. 
Punica. 

10.  Rosace®.  Malus. 

Pyrus. 
Cydonia. 
Rosa. 

Alchemilla. 
Tormentilla. 
Potentilla. 
Geum. 
Rubus, 
Cerasus. 
Prunus. 
Am3'-gdalus. 

11.  Leguminos®.  Mimosa. 
Tamarindus. 
Cassia 
Moringa 
Haematoxylum, 
Spartium. 
Genista. 
Trigonella. 
Lupiuus. 
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Ord.ll,  Leguminos^:. 

Melilotus. 

Dolichos. 

Astragalus. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Dalbergia. 

GeofFraea. 

Pterocarpus. 

Copaifera. 

12.  Terebintace^.  Rhus. 
Amyris. 
Terebinthus. 
Bursera. 
Toluifera. 
Fagara. 

Juglans. 

13.  Rhamnoide*-.  Rhamnus- 

DICOTYLEDONES.  D.  APETALI. 

Cl.  XV.  IDIOGYN^A. 

Old.  1.  Tithymaloideje. 

Euphorbia. 

Clutia. 

Ricinus. 


, Ord.  I.  Tithymaeoide^. 

Croton. 

2.  Cucurbitacea;. 

Bryonia. 

Elateriutti. 

Momordica. 

Cucumis. 

Cucurbita. 

3.  Urtice/E.  Ficus. 

Dorstenia. 

Urtica. 

Parietaria. 

Humulus. 

Piper. 

Morus. 

4.  AilENTACE.E.  Ulxnus. 

Salix. 

Populus. 

Betula. 

Quercus. 

Liquidamber. 

5.  CoNiEERiE.  Junipenis. 
Abies. 

Pinus. 
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list  of  Substances  belonging  to  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  which 

used  in  Medicine,  ' 


earths. 

LIME. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

a,  Chalk. 

b,  Marble. 


BARYTA. 
Carbonate  of  baryta. 
Sulphate  of  baryta. 


Bole. 


alumina. 


SALTS. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Super-sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potass. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

of  copper, 
of  zinc. 

Sub-borate  of  soda. 


Nitrate  of  potass. 
Muriate  of  soda. 

INfLAMMABLES. 

Naphtha. 

Bitumen.  ' 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 


Silver. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 

Antimony, 

Arsenic. 

Bismuth, 


metals. 
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PART  III. 

PREPARATIONS  and  COMPOSITIONS. 


Chap.  I.-^SULPHUR. 


SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM  LOTUM.  Edin* 

Flores  Sulphuris  Loti.  Land, 
ished  Sublimed  Sulphur.  Washed  flowers 

Take 

Sublimed  sulphur,  one  pound  ; 

W ater,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  sulphur  for  a little  In  the  water,  then  pour  off  this  water, 
and  wash  away  all  the  acid  by  affusions  of  cold  water : apd 
lastly,  dry  the  sulphur. 


oj  Sulphiir, 


Sulphur  Sublimatum  Lotum.  Dub. 

W asked  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Let  warm  water  be  poured  upon  sublimed  sulphur,  and  the 
washing  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water,  when  poured  off, 
is  impregnated  with  acid,  which  is  known  by  means  of  lith- 
mus. 

Dry  the  sulphur  on  bibulous  paper. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  suhlime  stflphur  In  vessels  perfectly  void 
of  air,  a small  portion  of  it  is  always  acidified  and  converted  into 
sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  acid  in  sulphur 
is  alw  ays  to  be  considered  as  an  impurity,  and  must  be  removed 
by  careful  ablution.  When  thoroughly  washed,  sublimed  sul- 
phur Is  not  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  ; there  is  therefore  no 
particular  reason  for  preserving  it  from  the  action  of  the  air ; for 
ff,  on  keeping,  it  become  moist,  it  is  because  the  sulphuric  acid 
has  Jiot  been  entirely  washed  away. 

Oflidnal  Preparation. 

Trochisci  sulphuris.  L. 


D d 3 
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SULPHUR  PR^CIPITATUM.  Loud. 

Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Sulphvirctted  kali,  six  ounces ; 

Uistilied  water,  one  j^ourid  and  an  half ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Boil  the  sulphuretted  kali  in  the  distilled  water,  until  it  be  dis- 
solved. Filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  di- 
luted vitriolic  acid.  Wash  the  precipitated  powder  by  re- 
peated affusions  of  water,  till  it  become  insipid. 

Instead  of  dissolving  sulphuret  of  potass  in  water,  we  may 
gradually  add  sublimed  sulphur  to  a boiling  solution  of  potass, 
until  it  be  saturated. 

When  the  sulphuretted  potass  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
entirely  dissolved,  but  not  without  decomposition,  for  it  is  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  potass,  and  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass. 
The  last  compound  is  again  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  any 
acid.  The  acid  combines  with  the  potass,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen flies  ,off  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  sulphur  is  precipitated. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  what  acid  is  employed  to  precipitate 
the  sulphur. , 

Precipitated  sulphur,  though  much  more  expensive,  does  not 
differ,  in  its  medical  properties,  from  well-washed  sublimed 
sulphur.  Its  paler  colour  is  owing  to  its  more  minute  division, 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  .to  the  presence  of  a little  water : 
but  from  either  circumstance  it  derives  no  superiority  to  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  and  disagreeableness  of  its  prepara- 
tion. 

SULPHIJRETUM  POTASS^  ; olim,  Hepar  Sulphuris- 

' ■ , ' ^ Edit!. 

Sjrlpkaret  of  Potass,  formerly  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  v , 

Carbonate  of  potass. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  each  eight  ounces. 

Grind  tlrcm  well  together,  put  them  into  a large  coated  crucible; 
fit  a cover  to  it,  and  having  applied  live  coals  cautiously  around 
it,  bring  them  at  length  to  a state  of  fusion. 

Break  the  crucible  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  cold,  take  out  the  sul 
phuret,  and  keep  it  in,  a well-closed  phial. 

Kai.I  SULPHURATUM.  Loild. 

Sulphuretted  Kali. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  one,  ounce  j 
Prepared  kali,  five  ounces 


-CHAP.  I. 


Alkaline  Sails* 
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With  the  sulph^ur,  melted  with  a gentle  fire,  mix  the  salt,  by  con- 
stant agitation,  until  they  unite. 

There  exists  a very  strong  affinity  between  sulphur  and  pot- 
ass, but  they  must  be  united  in  a state  of  perfect  dryness  ; be- 
cause, if  any  moisture  be  present,  it  is  decomposed,  and  alters 
the  nature  of  the  product.  If  potass  be  employed,  it  will  unite 
with  the  sulphur  by  simple  trituration,  and  will  render  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  sulphur  soluble  in  water.  If  carbonate  of 
potass  be  used,  as  directed  by  the  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  sulphur  into  a state  of  fusion  ; it  then  acts  upon  the 
carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  evident,  that  to 
saturate  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  a larger  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  potass  than  of  potass  is  necessaay  j but  the  quan- 
tity ordered  by  the  London  college  is  certainly  much  too  large. 
Gottling  directs  only  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potass  to  two 
of  sulphur  : and  to  save  the  crucible,  he  directs  the  mixture, 
as  soon  as  it  melts,  to  be  poured  into  a heated  mould,  anointed 
with  oil-  The  colleges  also  differ  in  the  hiode  of  conducting 
the  process.  The  London  college  directs  the  alkaline  salt  to 
be  projected  upon  the  melted  sulphur.  The  fault  of  this  pro- 
cess is,  that  there  is  a considerable  loss  of  sulphur  by  sublima- 
tion, which  is  avoided,  if  the  substances  be  previously  inti, 
mately  mixed,  and  brought  into  fusion  by  a very  gradual  and 
cautious  application  of  heat,  according  to  the  process  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  ; but,  if  the  fusion  be  not  very  cautiously 
performed,  the  sudden  extrication  of  so  large  a quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  apt  to  throw  the  melted  matter  but  of 
the  crucible,  and  may  be  attended  with  unpleasant  conse- 
quences- La  Grange  projects  one  part  of  sulphur  on  one  and 
a half  of  potass  in  fusion,  and  keeps  the  compound  melted  half 
an  hour  before  he  pours  it  out.  If  the  heat  be  too  great,  and 
the  crucible  uncovered,  the  sulphureous  vapour  is  apt  to  in- 
flame ; but  it  is  easily  extinguished  by  covering  it  up.  For  the 
preparation,  of  precipitated  sulphur,  Hermbstadt  proposes  to  ob- 
tain the  sulphuret  of  potass,  by  heating  together  in  a crucible  four 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potass  with  one  of  charcoal  powder.  The 
charcoal  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  tlie  sulphate 
into  sulphuret. 

Sulphuret  of  potass,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a-liver-brown 
colour,  hard,  brittle,  and  has  a vitreous  fracture.  It  has  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur.  It  is  exceedingly  prone 
to  decomposition.  It  is  deliquescent  in  the  air,  and  is  decom- 
posed. It  is  very  fusible,  but  a strong  heat  separates  the  sul- 
phur by  sublimation.  The  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with 
water,  there  is  a mutual  decomposition.  Part  of  the  sulphur 
becomes  acidified,  deriving  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forrfts 
sulphate  of  potass.  Part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  de. 
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composed,  combines  with,  another  portion  of  the  sulphnr,  and 
escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ; another  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  a third  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  remains  in  solution,  united  with  the  alkali,  in  the 
state  of  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potass.  By  acids,  sulphuret 
of  potass  is  immediately  decomposed  ; the  acid  forms  a neutral 
salt  with  the  potass,  and  the  sulphur  is  separated. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Sulphur  prcecipitatum.  L. 

Liquor  Sulphureti  Kali.  Duk 
Sulphuret  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Sublimed  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Liquor  of  caustic  kali,  nine  ounces,  by  measure. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  ^rain  through  paper.  Keep  the  li- 
quor in  phials  well  corked. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1120. 

The  Dublin  college  have  substituted  for  the  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ass, a preparation  which  is  exactly  similar  to  a solution  of  it  in 
water.  When  sulphur  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
a portion  of  the  water  is  decomposed  ; the  oxygen  fomrs,  with 
some  of  the  sulphur  and  potass,  sulphate  of  potass,  and  the  hy- 
drogen with  the  remainder  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass.  The  for- 
*mey  being  difficultly  soluble,  is  precipitated  and  separated  by 
■filtration.  The  solution  must  be  w'ell  preserved  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  which  gradually  decomposes  it,  forming  sul- 
phate of  potass. 

Medical  use. — Hydro-sulphuret  of  potass  is  an  exceedingly 
nauseous  remedy  ; but  it  is  used  internally  as  an  antidote  to 
metallic  poisons,  to  check  excessive  salivations  from  mercury, 
and  in  cutaneous  affections.  Externally,  it  is  used  with  success 
against  tinea  capitis,  and  in  psora. 

HYDKO-SULPHURETUM  AMMONIA.  Ed. 

Hydro^Sulpliuret  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 

Subject  it,  in  a chemical  apparatus,  to  a stream  of  the  gas  which 

arises  from 

Sulphuret  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid,  eight  ounces,  prbviously  diluted  with  twe 
pounds  and  a half  of  water. 

Sulphuret  of  iron  is  conveniently  prepared  for  this  pnr» 
jpose  from 
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Purifictl  filings  of  iron,  tliree  parts  j 
Sublimed  sulphur,  one  part, 

IMixed  and  exposed  to  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  in  a covered 
crucible,  until  they  unite  into  a mass. 

Liquor  Sulphureti  Ammoni/E.  Duk 
Liquor  of  Suljihuret  of  Ammomu, 

Take  of 

Fresh  burnt  lime. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  sulphur. 

Warm  water,  each  two  ounces,  by  weight.. 

Sprinkle  the  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  cover  it  up  until  the  lime  falls  to  powder,  which,  a$  soon 
as  it  is  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  sulphur 
and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Put  the  mixture  into  a retort,  and 
distil  with  a sudden  and  sufficiently  strong  degree  of  heat. 
Keep  the  liquor  thus  -obtained  in  a phial,  accurately  closed 
with  a glass  stopper. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  dif- 
ferent bases  in  the  manner  of  an  acid.  In  the  present  prepara- 
tion, it  is  combined  with  ammonia.  In  tlie  process  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  it  is  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphuret 
®f  iron  by  muriatic  acid.  As  soon  as  the  acid,  by  its  superior 
affinity,  separates  the  iron  from  the  sulphur,  the  latter  imme- 
diately re-acts  on  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  forms,  with 
tine  portion  of  it  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  dissolves 
another  portion,  and  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
combination  of  this  with  ammonia  is  facilitated  byireduction  of 
temperature,  and  by  making  it  pass  through  a column  of  the 
water  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  such  as  Woulfe’s, 
or  Noofh’s.  Trommsdorff  has  proposed,  that  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  should  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phuret of  potass  ; but  in  this  way  its  formation  is  too  rapid  to 
be  easily  managed.  Gottling  says,  that  the  acid  should  be  added 
gradually,  and  that  the  whole  must  be  constantly  agitated.  But 
these  precautions  are  rendered  more  unnecessary,  by  diluting 
the  acid  to  the  degree  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  who  first  suggested  the  use  of  hydro-sulphuret  of 
ammonia  in  medicine,  directs  the  sulphuret  of  iron  to  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  a bar  of  iron  to  a white  heat  in  a smith’s  forge, 
and  rubbing  against  the  end  of  it  a roll  of  sulphur.  The  iron, 
at  this  temperature,  immediately  combines  with  the  sulphur, 
and  forms  globules  of  sulphuretted  iron,  which  should  be  re- 
ceived in  a vessel  filled  with  water.  It  is,  however,  more  con- 
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veniently  obtained  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  college.  Proust 
has  proved  tliat  iron  is  capable  of  combining  with  two  propor- 
tions ol  sulphur.  At  a high  temperature,  100  parts  of  iron 
combine  with  60  of  sulphur,  and  form  a compound  of  a dull 
blackish  colodr.  In  this  state,  it  is  fit  for  the  production  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  At  a lower  temperature,  the  same 
quantity  of  iron  takes  up  90?  of  sulphur,  acquires  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  in  every  respect  resembles  native  pyrites. 
This  cannot  be  decomposed  by  acids,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for 
the  production  of  gas ; but  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
iron  sulphuretted  to  the  minimum,  by  exposing  it  to  a suffi- 
ciently high  temperature,  or  by  melting  it  with  half  its  weight 
of  iron  filings.  It  ^^'as  probably  from  not  attending  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  sulphuretted  iron,  that  some  of  the  German 
chemists  failed  in  their  attempts  to  procure  from  it  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  had  recourse  to  sulphuret  of  potass. 

The  process  of  the  Dublin  college  is  totally  different.  • The 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  presented  to  each  other 
in  a nascent  state,  and,  with  the  undecomposed  part  of  the 
water,  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  while,  in  the  retort,  the 
lime  remains  combined  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid. 

The  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  was  formerly  called  the 
fuming  liquor  of  Boyle.  It  is  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fetid.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  almost  all 
metallic  solutions. 

Medical  use. — Hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, sulphuretted  hydroguret  of  ammonia,  acts  powerfully 
on  the  living  system.  It  induces  vertigo,  drowsiness,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
It  therefore  seems  to  be  a direct  sedative.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  chemical  physiologists,  it  is  a powerful  disoxy- 
genizing  renaedy.  It  has  only  been  used  in  diabetes,  by  Dr. 
Rollo  and  others,  under  the  name  of  Hepatized  ammonia,  in 
doses  of  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or  tlirice  a-day. 
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ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM.  Ed. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  part ; 

Water,  seven  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Acidum  Vitriolicum  Dilutum.  Loud. 

Diluted  or  nveak  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  ; 

Distilled  -water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them  by  degrees.  , 

Acidum  Sulfuricum  Dilutum.  Dub\ 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Distilled  water,  fourteen  ounces. 

Having  gradually  mixed  them,  set  them  aside  to  cool^  and  tlien 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1090. 

The  most  simple  form  in  which  sulphuric  acid  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely  di- 
luted with  water  : and  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  should  be 
some  fixed  standard,  in  which  tlie  acid  in  this  state  should  be 
kept.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  colleges 
have  not  adopted  the  same  standard  with  respect  to  strength : for, 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  the  strong  acid  consti- 
tutes an  eighth,  and,  in  the  London,  only  a ninth,  of  the  mixture. 
The  former  proportion  seems  preferable,  as  it  gives  exactly  a 
drachm'of  acid  to  the  ounce  ; but  the  dilution  by  means  of  dis- 
tilled water  is  preferable  to  spring  water ; which,  even  in  its 
purest  state,  is  not  free  from  impregnations  affecting  the  acid. 
Even  when  distilled  water  is  used,  there  is  often  a small  quantity 
of  a white  precipitate,  arising  from  lead  dissolved  in  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a very  strong  attraction  for  water  j and 
their  bulk,  when  combined,  is  less'than  that  of  the  water  and 
acid  separately.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a very  considerable 
increase  of  temperature  produced,  which  is  apt  to  crack  glass 
Vessels,  unless  the  combination  be  very  cautiously  made  ; and, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  acid  must  be  poured  into  the  water, 
not  the  water  into  the  acid. 
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Officinal  Preparations, 

Acidum  benzoicum.  E. 

Infusum  rosx.  D. 

ACIDUM  NltkOSUM.  Ed. 

Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Very  pure  nitrate  of  potass,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  sixteen  ounces. 

Having  put  the  nitrate  of  potass  into  a glass  retort,  pour  upon  it 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  in  a sand  bath,  with  a heat  gra- 
dually increased,  until  the  iron  pot  begins  to  be  red-hot. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  tliat  of  distilled  water  as 
1550  to  1000. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  by  weight,  sixty  ounces  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twenty-nine  ounces. 

Mix  and  distil. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  distilled  water 
as  1550  to  1000. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Nitre^  six  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  four  pounds,  by  weight. 

Mix  and  distil,  until  the  residuum  becorhes  dry. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  distilled  wa- 
ter as  1500  to  1000. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acld^  by  its  superior  affinity, 
combines  with  the  potass  of  thi^  rrttr6,  to  form  sulphate  of  potass, 
while  the  tiitricr  acid  is  separated,  and  is  not  only  converted  into 
vapour,  by  the  -application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  but  is  also 
partially  decomposed.  A portion  of  oxygen  escapes  in  a gas- 
eous form,  and  the  nitric  oslide  gas  combines  with  the  nitric 
acid ; so  that  the  liquor  condensed  in  the  receiver  is  nitrous, 
and  not  nitric  acid. 

In  performing  this  process,  we  must  take  care,  in  pouring  in 
the  sulphuric  acid,  not  to  soil  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Instead 
©f  a common  receiver,  it  is  of  advantage  to  use  some  modifica- 
tion of  Woulfe’s  apparatus  ; and  as  the  vapours  are  extremely 
corrosive,  the  fat  lute  must  be  used  to  connect  the  retort  with 
it.  The  difference  of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  di- 
rected by  the  different  colleges,  has  no  effect  on  the  quality  of 
the  acid  obtained,  but  only  affects  the  residuum.  The  London 
college  uses  no  more  sulphuric  acid  than  what  is  necessary  to 
expel  all  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  residuum  is  a neutral  sulphate 
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of  potass,  so  insoluble,  that  it  cannot  be  got  out  without  break- 
ing the  retort.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  order  as 
much  sulphuric  acid  as  renders  the  residuum  an  acidulous  sul- 
phate of  potass,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.  Sulphuric  acid  is  easily 
got  rid  of  by  re-distilUng  the  nitrous  acid  from  a small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  potass.  But  its  presence  is  not  indicated  when 
nitrous  acid  forms  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  as  aflRrm- 
ed  by  almost  all  chemical  authors  ; for  nitrate  of  baryta  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  insoluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detected  by  the  precipitate  formed  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  may  be  separated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous 
acid  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  it  forms  any  pre- 
cipitate, and  drawing  oflF  the  nitrous  acid  by  distillation. 

The  general  properties  of  nitrous  acid  have  been  already  no- 
ticed. Mr.  Davy  has  shewn,  that  it  is  a compound  of  nitric 
acid  and  nitric  oxide,  and  that,  by  additional  doses  of  the  last 
constituent,  its  colour  is  successively  changed  from  yellow  to 
orange,  olive  green,  and  blue  green,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
dinainished.  The  specific  gravity  is  probably  stated  too  high 
by  the  Eondon  and  Edinburgh  colleges  •,  for,  although  Rouelle 
makes  that  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid  1.583,  yet  Kirwan  could 
produce  it  no  stronger  at  60®  than  1,5543,  and  Mr.  Davy 
makes  it  only  1.504,  and  when  saturated  with  nitric  oxide,  only 
1.475. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi,  E.  L.  D. 

Acidum  nitrosum  dilutum,  E.  L.  D, 

Argentum  nitratum.  D. 

Unguentum  acidi  nitrosi.  E.  D. 

■ nitratis  hydrargyri.  E.  D, 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM.  lond.  Dub.  Ed. 

Diluted  Nitrous  acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid. 

Water,  (distilled  water,  Dub.)  equal  weights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

(Its  specific  gravity  is  1280,  Dub.) 

Nitrous  acid  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  and  attracts  it 
from  the  atmosphere.  During  their  combination  there  is  an 
increase  of  temperature,  part  of  the  nitric  oxidq  is  dissipated  in 
the  form  of  noxious  vapours,  and  the  colour  changes  success- 
ively from  orange  to  green,  and  to  blue,  according  as  the  pro- 
portion of  water  is  increased.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
Kirwan ’s  standard  acid  of  1.5543  and  ^ater,  has  the  specific 
gravity  1.1911- 
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Officinal  Preparations. 

Nitras  argenti.  E.  L. 

Acetis  hydrargyri.  E.  L.  D. 

Submurias  hydrargyri  praccipitatus.  E.  L.  D. 

ammoniatus.  D. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum.  E.  D. 

rubrum.  E.  L.  D. 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  £ii. 
Nitric  Acid. 


Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  any  quantity. 

Pour  it  into  a retort,  and  having  adapted  a receiver,  apply  a very 
gentle  heat,  until  the  reddest  portion  shall  have  passed  over, 
and  the  acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  shall  have  become 
nitric  acid. 


We  have  already  stated,  that  nitrous  acid  is  nitric  acid  com- 
bined with  a variable  proportion  of  nitric  oxide.  Now,  by  the 
application  of  a gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  va- 
porized, and  pure  colourless  nitric  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  nitric  oxide,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a portion  of  the 
acid,  and  condenses  with  it  in  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  a very 
high-coloured  nitrous  acid. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  manner  of  preparing  nitric 
acid. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitrate  of  potass,  seven  pounds  \ 

Black  oxide  of  manganese,  one  pound,  two  ounces  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  four  pounds,  four  ounces,  and  six  drachms. 
Into  a retort  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  pounds,  intro- 
duce the  nitre  and  manganese,  powdered  and  mixed,  and  pour 
upon  them  gradually,  through  a retort-funnel,  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Lute  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  water,  and  conduct 
the  distillation  with  a gradually  increased  heat. 

From  these  proportions,  Richter  got  three  pounds  nine 
ounces  of  very  sliglitly-coloured  nitric  acid.  The  operation 
will  be  conducted  with  less  hazard  in  a Woulfe's  apparatus,  or 
by  interposing  between  the  retort  and  a receiver  a tubulated 
adopter,  furnished  with  a bent  tube,  of  which  the  further  ex- 
tremity is  immersed  in  a vessel  containing  a small  quantity  of 
water. 


These  acids,  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  have  been  long  employed 
as  powerful  pharmaceutic  agents.  Their  application  in  this  way 
I shall  have  many  opportunities  of  illustrating. 

Medical  use. — Lately,  however,  their  use  in  medicine  has 
been  considerably  extended.  In  the  state  of  vapour  they  have 
been  used  to  destroy  contagion  iq  goals,  hospital?,  ships,  and 
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other  places  where  the  accumulation  of  animal  effluvia  is  not 
easily  avoided.  The  fumigating  such  places  with  the  vapour  of 
nitrous  acid  has  certainly  been  attended  with  success ; but  we 
have  heard  that  success  ascribed  entirely  to  the  ventilation  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  Ventilation  may  unquestionably  be 
carried  so  far,  that  the  contagious  miasmata  may  be  diluted  to 
such  a degree  that  they  shall  not  act  on  the  body  ; but  to  us  it 
appears  no  less  certain,  that  these  miasmata  cannot  come  in  con., 
tact  with  nitric  acid  or  oxy-muriatic  acid  vapour,  without  being 
entirely  decomposed  and  completely  destroyed.  Fumigation  is, 
besides,  applicable  in  situations  which  do  not  admit  of  sufficient 
ventilation  j and  where  it  is,  the  previous  diffusion  of  acid  va- 
pours is  an  excellent  check  upon  the  indolence  and  inattention 
of  servants  and  nurses,  as  by  the  smell  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
whether  they  have  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  succeeding 
ventilation.  Nitric  acid  vapour,  also,  is  not  deleterious  to  life, 
and  may  be  diffused  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  without  oc- 
casioning to  i-heni  any  material  inconvenience.  The  means  of 
diffusing  it  aie  easy.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre  is  put 
into  a saucer,  which  is  placed  in  a pipkin  of  heated  sand.  On 
the  nitre  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  immediately  begin  to  rise.  Tliis  quantity 
will  fill  with  vapouf  a cube  of  ten  feet  •,  and  by  employing  a suf- 
ficient number  of  pipkins,  the  fumes  may  be  easily  made  to  fill  a 
ward  of  any  extent.^  For  introducing  this  practice.  Dr.  Car- 
michael Smyth  received  from  the  British  parliament  a reward  of 
five  thousand  pounds. 

The  internal  use  of  these  acids  has  also  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended. In  febrile  diseases,  water  acidulated  with  them  forms 
one  of  the  best  antiphlogistic  and  antiseptic  drinks  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Hoffmann  and  Eberhard  long  ago  employed  it 
with  very  great  success  in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers  ; 
and  in  the  low  typhus,  which  frequently  rages  among  the  poor 
in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  I have  repeatedly  given  it  with  un- 
equivocal advantage.  In  the  liver  complaint  of  the  East-Indies, 
and  in  syphilis,  nitric  acid  has  also  been  extolled  as  a valuable 
remedy  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  evident  benefits  resulting  from  its 
use  in  these  complaints  has  given  rise  to  a -theory,  that  mercury 
only  acts  by  oxygenizing  the  system.  It  is  certain  that  both  the 
primary  and  secondaiy  symptoms  of  syphilis  have  been  removed 
by  the  use  of  these  acids,  arid  that  the  former  symptoms  have 
not  returned,  or  been  followed  by  any  secondary  symptoms.  But 
in  many  instances  they  have  failed ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
they  effected  a permanent  cure,  after  the  secondary  symptoms 
appeared.  Upon  the  whole,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pearson  on 
this  subject,  lately  agitated  with  so  much  keenness,  appear  to  us 
so  candid  and  judicious,  that  we  shall  insert  them  here.  He 
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does  not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea  : at  the  same 
time,  he  by  no  means  wishes  to  see  it  exploded  as  a medicine 
altogether  useless  in  that  disease.  When  an  impaired  state  of 
the  constitution  renders  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the 
system  inconvenient,  or  evidently  improper,  the  nitrous  acid 
will  be  found,  he  thinks,  capable  of  restraining  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  improve  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  patient.  On  some  occasions,  this  acid  may 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  a mercurial  course,  and  it  will  ba 
found  to  support  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  determine  power- 
fully to  the  kidneys,  and  to  counteract,  in  no  inconsiderable  de-» 
gree,  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. 


Take  of 


AClDUhl  MURIATICUM,  Ed, 
Muriatic  Acid, 


Muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  sixteen  ounces  ^ 

Water,  one  pound. 

Heat  the  muriate  of  soda  for  some  time  red-hot  in  a pot,  and  after 
it  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a retort.  Then  pour  upon  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Lastly,  distil  in  a sand  bath,  with  a moderate  fire,  as 
long  as  any  acid  is  produced. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1170  to  lOOQ. 

Lotid. 

Take  of 

Dried  sea-salt,  ten  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  six  pounds  i 
• Water,  five  pounds. 

Add  by  degrees  the  vitriolic  acid,  first  mixed  with  the  water,  t(j 
the  salt ; then  distil. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  soda,  dried. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Water,  each  six  popnds,  by  weight. 

Add  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  after  it  has  cooled,  gradu- 
ally to  the  salt,  in  a glass  retort,  and  then  distil  the  liquor,  un- 
til the  residuum  become  dry. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
p70  to  1000. 
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In  this  process  the  muriate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  the 
muriatic  acid  disengaged  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  But  as  muriatic  acid  is  a permanently  elastic  fluid, 
the  addition  of  tlie  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  existence 
in  a fluid  form.  Some  operators  put  a portion  of  water  into 
the  receiver,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas, 
which  is  first  disengaged  : the  colleges,  however,  order  the 
whole  of  the  water  to  be  previously  mixed  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  ; for  the  heat  produced  is  so  great,  that  it  would  not  only 
endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort,  but  occasion  considerable 
loss  and  inconvenience,  by  the  sudden  disengagement  of  muriatic 
gas. 

The  muriate  of  soda  is  directed  to  be  heated  to  redness  before 
it  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  may  be  expelled,  which,  being  variable  in  quantityj 
wodd  othwwise  affect  the  strength  of  the  acid  produced ; and 
besides,  without  this  precaution,  the  acid  obtained  is  too  iiigh* 
coloured. 

If  a common  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  distil* 
lation,  they  must  not  be  luted  perfectly  closely  ; for  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  gas  sliould  not  be  absorbed  by  the  water  employed, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  escape  t but  the  process  will  be  perform- 
ed with  greater  economy,  and  perfect  safety,  in  a Woulfe’s,  or 
some  similar  apparatus. 

The  residuum  in  the  retort  consists  principally  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystallization. 

If  properly  prepared,  the  muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  colour- 
less, and  possesses  the  other  properties  already  enumerated  ; but 
in  the  shops  it  is  very  seldom  found  pure.  It  almost  always  con- 
tains iron,  and  very  frequently  sulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The 
copper  is  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  super-satur- 
ing  the  acid  with  ammonia,  the  iron  by  the  blapk  or  blue  preci* 
pitate  formed  with  tincture  of  galls  or  prussiate  of  potass.  The 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  re-distilling  the  acid 
from  a small  quantity  of  dried’muriate  of  soda.  But  Mr.  Hume 
discovered,  that  muriate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  when  poured 
into  muriatic  acid,  although  it  contain  no  sulphuric  acid. 

Medical  use. — In  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
mode  of  its  employment,  it  coincides  with  the  acids  already 
mentioned,  which  almost  proves,  that  they  do  not  act  by  oxy- 
genizing the  system,  as  the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  disoxy* 
gemzed  by  any  substance  or  process  by  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Sulphas  sodae.  E.  L.  D. 

Hydro-sulphuretum  ammoniae.  E, 

Murias  barytae.  E. 

Solutio  tnuriatis  calcis.  E.  D. 

E e 
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Oxygenized  Muriatic  Acid. 

The  vapours  of  this  powerfully  oxygenizing  acid  have  been 
recommended  by  Morveau  as  the  best  means  of  destroying  con- 
tagion. As,  however,  they  are  deleterious  to  animal  life,  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  every  situation.  "Where  applicable,  they 
are  easily  disengaged  by  mixing  together  ten  parts  of  muriate 
of  soda,  and  two  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  powder, 
and  pouring  upon  the  mixture  first  four  parts  of  water,  and 
then  six  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatic 
acid  are  immediately  disengaged. 

Morveau  has  since  contrived  what  he  calls  Dis-infecting  or 
Preservative  phials.  ' If  intended  to  be  portable,  46  grains  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  coarse  powder,  are  to  be  put  into 
a strong  glass  phial,  of  about  2^  cubic  inches  capacity,  with  an 
accurately-ground  stopper,  to  which  must  be  added  about  4^  of 
a cubic  inch  of  nitric  acid  of  1.4  specific  gravity,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  muriatic  acid  of  1.134;  the  stopper  is  then  to  be  re- 
placed, and  the  whole  secured  by  inclosing  the  phial  in  a strong 
yrooden  case,  with  a cap  which  screws  down  so  as  to  keep  the 
Stopper  in  its  pkce.  They  are  tQ  be  used  by  simply  opening 
^e  phial  without  approaching  it  to  the  nose,  and  shutting  it  as 
soon  as  the  smell  of  the  muriatic  gas  is  perceived.  A phial  of 
this  kind,  if  properly  prepared,  will  lose  its  power  after 
many  years  use.  For  small  wards,  strong  bottles,  with  ground 
stoppers  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  about  25  or  27  cubic  inches  of 
capacity,  may  be  used,  with  372  grains  of  the  oxide,  and  3.5 
inches  of  each  of  the  acids,  and  the  stopper  kept  in  its  place 
by  leaden  weights  ; or  for  larger  wards,  yery  strong  glass  jars, 
about  43  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  containing  a drachm  of  the 
oxide,  and  6 inches  of  each  of  the  acids.  These  jars  are  to 
be  covered  with  a phte  of  glass,  adjusted  to  them  by  grinding 
with  emery,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a screw.  In  no  case  iS  the  • 
mixture  to  occupy -more  than  one  third  of  tire  yessel. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  DESTILLATUM.  £d. 

Distilh'd  Acetous  Acid. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  acetous  acid  be  distilled  in  glass-vessels, 
with  a gentle  heat.  The  fwo  first  pounds  which  come  over, 
being  too  watery,  are  to  be  set  aside  ; the  next  four  pounds 
will  be  the  distilled  acetous  acid.  The  remainder  furnishes 
a still  stronger,  but  empyreumatic,  acid. 

Acetum  Distillatum.  Dub. 

Distilled  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

' Vinegar,  ten  pints. 

Praw  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  six  pints. 
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Glass  vessels  are  to  be  employed  in  this  distillation,  and  the 
first  pint  which  comes  over  is  to  be  rejected. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  distilled  wa-  • 
ter  as  1006  to  1000. 

ZfOnd. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  five  pounds. 

Distil  with  a gentle  fire,  in  glass  vessels,  so  long  as  the  drops 
fall  free  front  efnpyreuma.  • 

Vinegar,  when  prepared  from  vinous  liquors  by  fermenta- 
tion, besides  acetous  acid  and  water,  contains  extractive,  super- 
tartrate of  potass,  and  often  citric  or  malic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
a peculiar  agreeable  aroma.  These  substances,  particularly  the 
extractive  and  super-tartrate  of  potass,  render  it  apt  to  spoil, 
and  unfit  for  pharmaceutic  and  chemical  purposes.  By  distilla- 
tion, however,  the  acetic  acid  is  easily  separated  from  such  of 
^ese  substances  as  are  not  volatile.  But  by  distillation  it  loses 
its  agreeable  flavour,  and  becomes  considerably  weaker ; for  the 
water  being  rather  more  volatile  than  acetic  acid,  comes  over 
first,  while  the  last  and  strongest  portion  of  the  acid  cannot  be 
obtained  free  from  empyreuma. 

This  process  may  be  performed  in  a common  still,,  but  a re- 
tort is  preferable.  The  better  kinds  of  wine-vinegar  should  be 
used ; and,  even  with  these,  if  the  distillation  be  carried  on  to 
any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empyreuma. 
The  best  method,  however,  is,  if  a retort  be  used,  to  place  the 
sand  but  a little  way  up  its  sides,  and,  when  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  liquor  has  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder 
a quantity  of  fresh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  off.  This 
mav  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ; the  vinegar  supplied  at 
each  time  being  previously  heated,  as  the  addition  of  cold  li- 
quor would  not  only  prolong  the  operation,  but  also  endanger 
the  breaking  of  the  retort.  Lowitz  recommends  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  recently-burnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to 
each  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  still,  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
empyreuma.  ® 

If  tlie  common  still  be  employed,  it  should  likewise  be  occa- 
sionally supplied  with  fresh  vinegar,  in  proportion  as  the  acid 
runs  off,  and  this  continued  until  the  process  cannot  be  conve- 
niently carried  farther.  The  distilled  acid  must  be  rectified  by 
a second  distillation,  in  a retort  or  glass  alembic ; for,  although 
the  head  and  receiver  be  of  glass  or  stonp  ware,  the  acid  will 
contract  a metallic  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

Ihe  residuum  of  this  process  is  commonly  thrown  away  as 
useless.  If  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  tine  dry 
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snnd,  ?mcl  committed  to  distillation  in  a retort,  with  a well-re- 
gulated fire,  it  yields  an  exceeding  strong  empyreumatic  acid. 
Besides,  it  is;  without  any  rectification,  better  for  some  pur- 
poses, as  being  stronger,  than  the  pure  acid ; particularly  for 
making  acetate  of  potass  or  soda  : for,  in  the  process,  the  em- 
pyreumatic oil  is  burnt  out. 

Distilled  vinegar  should  be  colourless  and  transparent ; have 
a pungent  smell,  and  purely  acid  taste,  totally  free  from  acri- 
mony and  empyreuma,  and  should  be  entirely  volatile.  It  should 
not  form  a precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of  baryta, 
or  of  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; or  change 
its  colour  when  super-saturated  with  ammonia.  These  circum- 
stances shew,  that  it  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  con- 
tains lead,  copper,  or  tin. 

Distilled  acetous  acid,  in  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy, 
does  not  differ  from  vinegar,  and  as  it  is  less  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  it  is  only  used  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Acetis  potaseae.  E.  Lt,  D. 

Aqua  acetitis  ammonias,  E,  L.  D, 

Acetis  plumbi*  E.  L.  D. 

Acetum  aromatic  um.  E. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetatf.  L.  D. 

Oxymel  aceti.  D. 

\ . colchici.  D. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  Dub. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Acetated  kali,  six  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  three  ounces,  by  weight. 

Pour  the  acid  into  a tubulated  retort,  and  gradually  add  the 
acetated  kali  in  different  portions,  waiting,  after  every  addi- 
tion, until  the  mixture  cools  ; then  distil  off  the  acid,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  until  the  residuum  become  dry. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1070. 


Acidum  Acetosum  Forte.  Ed. 


Strong  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  dried,  one  pound ; 

Acetite  of  lead,  ten  ounces. 

Having  rubbed  them  togetlier,  put  them  into  a retort,  and  distil 
in  a sand  bath,  with  a moderate  heat,  as  long  as  any  acid 
comes  over, 
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Acidum  Acetosum.  Land. 
Acetous  Acid. 


Take  of 

Verdegris,  in  coarse  powder,  two  pounds. 

Dry  it  perfectly,  by  means  of  a water  bath,  saturated  with  sea- 
salt  ; then  distil  in  a sand  bath,  and  re-distil  the  liquor  ob- 
tained. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1050  to  1000. 


By  tltese  processes,  the  acid  we  have  before  noticed,  under 
the  title  of  acetic  acid,  is  prepared.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  diiFer  from  distilled  vinegar  only  in  strength,  and  in 
being  perfectly  free  from  all  mucilaginous  matter ; therefore, 
according  to  the  principles  of  nomenclature,  which  gives  simple 
names  to  simple  substances,  the  strong  acid  should  be  acetic 
acid,  and  our  present  acetous  acid  should  be  weak  or  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

Many  different  processes  have  been  proposed  for  preparing 
acetic  acid,  but  they  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes.  It  may 
be  prepared, 

1,  By  decomposing  metalline  acetates  by  heat. 

2,  acetates  by  sulphuric  acid. 

acetates  by  sulphates. 

The  process  of  the  London  college  is  an  example  of  the  first 
kind  ; but  the  heat  necessary  is  so  great,  that  it  decomposes 
part  of  the  acetic  acid  itself,  and  gives  the  product  an  empy- 
reumatic  and  unpleasant  smell.  ^ 

By  the  superior  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  may  be 
easily  expelled  from  every  acetate,  whether  alkaline  or  metallic  ; 
but  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be  deprived  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  to  be  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  renders 
the  product  impure. 

The  processes  of  the  last  kind  are  preferable  to  the  others  in 
many  respects.  They  are  both  more  economical,  and  they  fur- 
nish a purer  acid.  Mr.  Lowitz  directs  one  part  of  carefully- 
dried  acetate  of  soda  to  be  triturated  with  three  parts  of  super- 
sulphate of  potass,  and  the  distillation  to  be  conducted  in  a , 
glass  retort,  with  a gentle  heat.  The  Berlin  college  mix  toge- 
ther twelve  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potass  with  six  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  eighteen  of  water,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  With 
the  super-sulphate  of  potass,  thus  prepared,  they  decompose 
nine  ounces  of  acetate  of  soda,  dried  with  a gentle  heat.  The 
process  of  the  Edinburgh  college  also  belongs  to  this  class,  and 
was  first  proposed  by  C.  Badollier,  apothecary  at  Chartres. 

_ Medical  use — It  is  almost  solely  used  as  an  analeptic  remedy 
in  syncope,  asphyxia,  hysteric  aftections,  and  headachs.  Ap- 
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plied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a stimulant  snd  rubefacient,  but  it 
is  most  frequently  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  In  the  state  of  vapour. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Acidum  acctosum  camphoratura.  E.  D. 


AaDUM  BENZOICUM.  Ed. 
Benzoic  Acid, 


Take  of 

Benzoin,  twenty- four  ounces  ; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  ei^ht  ounces  ; 

Water,  sixteen  pounds. 

Triturate  the  benzoin  with  the  carbonate,  then  boil  in  tlie  wa- 
ter for  half  an  hour,  with  constant  agitation,  and  strain-  Re- 
peat the  decoction,  with  other  six  pounds  of  water,  and  strain. 
Mix  these  decoctions,  and  evaporate,  until  two  pounds  re- 
main. Filter  anew,  and  drop  into  the  fluid,  as  long  as  it 
produces  any  precipitation. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Dissolve  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  in  boiling  water,  strain 
the  boiling  solution  through  linen,  and  Set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. Wash  the  crystals  with  cold  water,  dry  and  pre- 
serve them. 

Acidum  Benzoes.  Dub. 


Acid  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  any  quantity. 

Liquify  it  in  a retort  with  a wide  throat,  having  a receiver  fitted 
to  it,  but  not  luted,  and  sublime.  Remove  the  sublimed 
matter  occasionally  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  lest  it  accu- 
n»ulate  in  too  great  a quantity.  If  it  be  soiled  with  oil,  se- 
parate the  oil  by  pressing  it,  folded  up  in  blotting-paper,  and 
repeat  the  sublimation. 


Flores  Benzoes.  Land. 
Flonvers  of  Benzoin. 


Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed  in  sand  ; and,  with  a slow 
fire,  sublime  the  flowers  into  a paper  cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white  clay, , 


and  sublime  them  a second  time. 


The  distinguishing  character  of  balsams,  is  the'rr  contain- 
ing benzoic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  resin,, 
their  otlter  principal  constituent,  eitlier  by  sublimatien,  or  by. 
combining  it  with  a salifiable  base.  The  London  and  Dublin  i 
colleges  direct  it  to  be  done  in  the  former  way.  But,  even  with 
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the  greatest  care,  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  manage  the  heat  so 
as  not  to  decompose  part  of  the  resin,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  contaminates  the  pro- 
duct. Nor  can  it  be  freed  completely  from  the  empyreumatic 
oil  by  bibulous  paper,  as  prescribed  by  the  Dublin  college,  and 
still  less  by  the  second  sublimation  with  clay,  directed  by  that 
of  London. 

The  other  method  of  separating  benzoic  acid  from  resin,  was 
first  practised  by  Scheele,  who  employed  lime-water ; Gottling 
afterwards  used  carbonate  of  potass  ; and,  lastly,  Gren  used  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Berlin  college, 
and  now  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Brande  prefers  Scheele’s 
process,  as  the  lime  dissolves  less  of  the  resin  of  the  benzoin 
than  the  alkalies  do.  In  experiments,  which  he  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
processes,  he  obtained  from  one  pound  of  benzoin, 

Oz.  Dr.  Scr.  Grs. 

By  sublimation,  - - - 2 0 0 0 

— Scheele’s  process,  - - 16  2 19 

— Gren’s  and  Gottling’s  process,  - 1 5 1 10 

— boiling  benzoin  in  water.  - 1 0 0 10 

As  the  crystallized  acid,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  elasti- 
city, is  not  easily  reduced  to  powder,  for  most  purposes  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  a precipitate. 

It  may  also  be  extracted  from  storax,  and  all  the  other  bal- 
sams, particularly  those  of  Tolu  or  Peru ; and  from  the  urine 
of  children,  and  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  a fragrant  smell, 
especially  when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be 
suspended  in  it,  by  means  of  sugar,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant 
balsamic  syrup. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  opii  camphorata.  L,  D. 

Tinctura  opii  ammoniata.  E, 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  et  ACIDUM  SUCCINI.  Edin. 

Oil  of  Amber  and  Succinic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Amber  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pure  sand,  equal  parts. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a glass  retort,  of  which  the  mix- 
ture may  fill  one  half : then  adapt  a large  receiver,  and  distil 
in  a sand  bath,  with  a fire  gradually  increased.  At  first,  a 
watery  liquor  will  come  over,  with  some  yellow  oil ; then  a 
yellow  oil,  with  an  acid  sah ; and,  lastly,  a reddish  and  black- 
coloured  oil. 
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Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  separate  the  oil  from 
the  vrater.  Press  the  salt  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort and  sides  of  the  receiver  between  folds  of  blotting-paper, 
to  free  it  from  the  oil  adhering  to  it ; then  purify  it  by  solu- 
tion in  warm  water  and  crystallization. 

Acidum  Succini.  Dttb. 

Acid  tf  Amber. 

Take  of 
Amber, 

Pure  sand,  each  one  pound. 

Distil,  with  a heat  gradually  increased,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil> 
and  a salt  discoloured  with  oil.  Let  the  salt  be  wrapt  up  in 
blotting-paper,  and  compressed,  to  squeeze  out  the  oil,  and 
be  again  sublimed. 

Sal  et  Oleum  Succinf.  Land. 

Salt  and  Oil  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Amber,  tw'o  pounds. 

Ditfil  in  a sand  heat  gradually  augmented  j an  acid  liquor,  oil* 
and  salt  loaded  with  oil,  will  ascend. 

Sal  Succini  Purificatus.  Loud. 

Purified  Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  amber,  half  a pound  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  salt  in  distilled  water,  and  set  aside  the  solution  tocrys- 
tallize. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  de- 
termine whether  the  succinic  acid  exists  as  such  in  the  amber, 
or  whether  it  be  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  amber 
by  the  action  of  heat,  for  in  the  process  employed  for  obtaining 
succinic  acid  the  amber  is  completely  decomposed. 

The  sand  is  added  by  the  Dublin  college  to  prevent  the  amber 
from  running  together  into  masses,  and  impeding  the  distilla- 
tior. ; but  as  it  renders  the  residuum  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  var- 
nlsher,  it  is  not  advisable.  According  to  Gottling,  this  distilla- 
tion should  be  performed  in  a tubulated  iron  or  earthen  ware 
retort,  exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire ; for  he  says, 
that  in  a sand  bath  we  cannot  regulate  tlie  heat  sufficiently, 
and  that  a glass  retort  is  incapable  of  supporting  the  necessary 
temperature. 

Besides  the  succinic  acid  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort, and  sides  of  tlie  receiver,  the  oil  washes  down  a portion  of 
it  into  the  receiver,  and  the  watery  liquor  which  comes  over  is 
saturated  with  it.  But  the  whole  of  it  may  be  obtained  by 
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agitating  the  oil  with  some  boiling  water,  which  will  dissolve 
the  acid.  This  solution  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  acid  liquor, 
and  the  acid  they  contain  is  easily  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization.  The  acid  may  afterwards  be  purified  by  so- 
lution in  boiling  water  and  crystallization,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  colleges. 

But  even  after  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations,  a por- 
tion of  empyreumatic  oil  still  adheres  to  the  acid,  and  renders  it 
impure.  Other  methods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore 
attempted.  Demachy  saturated  it  with  lime,  separated  the 
lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  sublimed  the  succinic  acid : Ritcher 
saturated  succinic  acid  with  potass,  decomposed  the  salt  formed 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  disengaged  the  succinic  acid  from  the 
lead  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid : lastly,  Morveau  asserts 
that  he  obtained  it  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  by  treating  it 
with  nitrous  acid.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia, sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  potass,  sugar,  &c.  When 
pure  it  is  entirely  volatile,  gives  out  no  ammoniacal  fumes  when 
triturated  with  potass,  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  baryta, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Succinic  acid,  although  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is 
never  used  in  medicine. 


Chap,  in.— ALKALIES. 

AQUA  POT ASS.(E  ; vulgo.  Lixivium  Causticum.  Ed. 

Water  of  Potass y commonly  called  Caustic  Ley, 

Take  of 

Newly  prepared  lime,  eight  ounces  j 
Carbonate  of  potass,  six  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  with  twenty-eight 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ebullition  is  finished,  in- 
stantly add  the  salt ; and  having  thoroughly  mixed  them,  co- 
ver the  vessel  till  they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled, 
agitate  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a glass  funnel,  whose  throat 
must  be  obstructed  with  a piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  funnel,  and  insert  its  tube  into  another 
glass  vessel,  so  that  the  water  of  potass  may  gradually  drop 
through  the  rag  into  the  lower  vessel.  As  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  drop,  pour  into  the  funnel  some  ounces  of  water ; but 
cautiously,  so  that  it  may  swim  above  the  matter.  The  wa- 
ter of  potass  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the  affusion  of 
water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  until  three 
pounds  have  dropped,  which  will  happen  in  the  space  of  two 
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or  three  days  ; then  mix  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
liquor  together  by  agitation,  and  keep  it  in  a v/ell-stopt  phial. 

Aq,ua  Kali  Puri.  Land. 

Water  of  Pure  Kali, 

't’ake  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds; 

Lijjie,  six  pounds  ; 

Distilled  water,  four  gallons. 

Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  stand  together 
for  an  hour ; after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  rest  of  the 
water  ; then  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; suffer  the  liquor 
to  cool,  and  strain  it.  A pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh 
sixteen  ounces. 

If  the  liquor  effervesce  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime,  and  boil 
the  liquor  and  lime  in  a covered  vessel  for  five  minutes. 
Lastly,  let  it  cool  again,  and  strain  it. 

Liquor  Kali  Caustici.  Bub. 

Liquor  of  Caustic  Kali. 

Take  of 

Fresh  burnt  lime,  eight  ounces  ; 

Mild  kali,  six  ounces. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  pour  upon  it  two  pints 
of  boiling  water.  With  the  slaked  lime  immediately  mix  the 
salt,  and  cover  the  vessel.  Pour  the  mixture,  as  soon  as  it 
has  cooled,  into  a glass  funnel,  whose  throat  is  obstrueted 
with  a rag.  Having  covered  the  funnel,  let  the  ley  drop  into 
a vessel  placed  to  receive  it ; water  being  from  time  to  time 
poured  into  the  funnel,  until  three  pints  have  passed  through. 
Let  the  liquor  be  agitated,  and  kept  in  a green  glass  vessel 
well  closed. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  have  neither  colour  nor 
smell,  and  will  not  effervesce  when  mixed  with  acids.  If  it 
effervesce,  add  a little  fresh  burnt  lime,  in  very  Tine  pow- 
der, digest  for  twenty- four  hours  in  a close  vessel,  with  oc- 
casional agitation,  then  filter  the  ley  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1100  to  1000. 

These  processes  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  affinity  of  lime  being  stronger  than  that  of  potass  for 
carbonic  acid.  Of  course,  when  lime  comes  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  potass,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potass  to  unite 
with  the  lime,  and  the  results  of  the  mixture  are  potass  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  insolubte 
in  water,  and  the  potass  is  very  soluble,  they  may  be  separated 
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by  filtration.  In  doing  tltis,  however,  we  must  take  care  to 
employ  instruments  on  which  the  solution  of  potass  does  not 
act,  and  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  air,  from  which  it  would 
attract  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  frustrate  the  wliole  operation. 
The  latter  object  is  attained  by  covering  the  upper  or  broad  end 
of  the  funnel  with  a plate  of  glass,  and  inserting  tlie  lower  end 
into  the  neck  of  a phial,  which  it  tits  pretty  closely.  The  form- 
er object  is  attended  with  greater  dilliculties,  and  indeed  scarce- 
ly to  be  effected,  so  powerful  and  general  is  the  agency  of 
potass.  All  animal  substances  are  immediately  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  it  j therefore,  our  filters  cannot  be  made  of  silk, 
woollen,  or  paper  which  contains  glue ; and  although  neither 
vegetable  inatters  nor  silica  entirely  escape  its  action,  linen  and 
sand  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objectionable.  A filter  of  sand 
was  used  by  Dr.  Black  : he  first  dropt  a rugged  pebble  into  the 
tube  of  the  funnel,  in  some  part  of  which  it  formed  itself  a firm 
bed,  while  the  inequalities  on  its  surface  afforded  interstices  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  passage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On  the 
upper  surface  of  this  stone  he  put  a thin  layer  of  lint  or  clean 
tow  •,  immediately  above  this,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  he 
dropped  a stone  similar  to  the  former,  and  of  a size  propor- 
tioned to  the  swell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel. 
The  interstices  between  this  second  stone  and  the  funnel  were 
filled  up  with  stones  of  a less  dimension,  and  the  gradation 
uniformly  continued  till  pretty  small  sand  was  employed. 
Finally,  this  was  covered  with  a layer  of  coarser  sand,  and  small 
stones,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  A filter  of  sand  being 
thus  constructed  in  the  funnel,  it  was  washed  perfectly  clean 
by  making  clean  water  pass  through  it,  till  it  dropt  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  funnel  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  ; 
and  before  using  it,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days, 
that  no  water  might  remain  among  the  interstices  of  the  sand. 

From  the  spongy  nature  of  the  residuum  which  remains  upon 
the  filter,  and  especially  if  we  use  that  of  sand,  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  potass  will  be  retained.  It  is,  how- 
ever, eajsily  obtained,  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  so  as  to  disturb 
it  as  little  as  possible,  a quantity  of  water  • the  ley  immediately 
begins  again  to  drop  from  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  specific  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with 
it,  but  swims  above  it,  the  whole  ley  passes  through  before 
any  of  the  water.  By  means  of  the  taste  we  easily  learn  when 
the  whole  ley  has  passed. 

As  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  strongest  solution  will 
pass  first,  and  the  weakest  last,  we  are  directed  to  agitate  the 
whole  together,  to  render  their  strength  uniform. 

If  the  solution  of  potass  be  pure,  it  will  be  colourless,  and 
it  will  neither  effervesce  with  acids,  nor  form  a precipitate  with 
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carbonate  of  potass.  If  It  effervesces,  carbonic  acid  Is  pre- 
sent, and  must  be  separated  by  again  boiling  the  solution  with 
a little  lime,  or  by  dropping  into  it  lime-water,  as  long  as  it 
produces  any  precipitate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contain  lime, 
from  too  much  of  it  having  been  employed  in  the  preparation, 
it  may  be  separated  by  dropping  into  the  ley  a solution  of 
the  carbonate  of  potass.  When  we  have  thus  purified  our 
solution  of  potass,  it  must  be  again  filtered. 

Medical  use. — The  solution  of  caustic  potass,  under  various 
names  has  at  different  times  been  celebrated  as  a lithoncriptic, 
and  as  often  fallen  again  into  disuse.  The  very  contradictory 
accounts  of  its  effects  as  a solvent  are  now,  in  some  degre,  ex- 
plicable, since  it  has  been  discovered  that  urinary  calculi  are 
very  different  in  their  natures,  so  that  some  of  them  are  only 
soluble  in  acids,  and  others  only  in  alkalies.  Of  the  last  de- 
scription are  the  calculi  of  uric  acid,  which  are  very  frequent, 
and  those  of  urate  of  ammonia.  On  these,  therefore,  alkalies 
may  be  supposed  to  make  some  impression  ; and  that  alkalies, 
or  alkaline  carbonates,  taken  by  the  mouth,  have  occasionly  re- 
lieved calculous  complaints,  is  certain.  It  is,  however,  said  that 
their  continued  use  debilitates  the  stomach ; and  M.  Fourcroy 
has  proposed  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to  the  disease,  by 
injecting  into  the  bladder  a tepid  solution  of  potass  or  soda,  so 
dilute  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Before  the  alkaline  so- 
lution be  injected,  the  bladder  is  to  be  completely  evacuated  of 
urine,  and  washed  out  with  an  injection  of  tepid  water.  After 
the  alkaline  injection  has  remained  in  the  bladder  half  an  hour 
or  more,  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  settle.  If,  on  the 
addition  of  a little  muriatic  acid,  a precipitate  be  formed,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  calculus  contains  uric  acid, 
and  that  the  alkali  has  acted  on  it. 

Very  dilute  alkaline  solutions  may  also  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach as  antacids,  but  we  possess  others  which  are  preferable. 

Externally,  alkaline  solutions  have  been  more  frequently 
tised,  eitlier  very  dilute,  simply  as  a stimulus,  in  rickets,  gouty 
swellings,  gonorrhoea,  and  spasmodic  diseases,  or  concentrated 
as  a caustic,  to  destroy  the  poison  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  ani- 
mals. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Potassa.  E.  D. 

Liquor  sulphureti  kali.  D, 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  proecipitatum.  E,  L. 

POT  ASS  A ; olim,  Caitsticum  Commune  Acerrimum.  Ed. 

Potass  ; formerly  Sfrong-est  Common  Caustic, 

Take  of 

The  solution  of  potass,  any  quantity. 
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Evaporate  it  in  a covered  very  clean  iron  vessel,  till,  on  the 
ebullition  ceasing,  the  saline  matter  flows  gently  like  oil, 
which  happens  before  the  vessel  becomes  red.  Then  pour  it 
out  on  a smooth  iron  plate  ; let  it  be  divided  into  small  pieces 

before  it  hardens,  and  immediately  deposited  in  a well-stopt 
phial,  ^ 

Kali  Purum.  Ed, 

Me  of 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon 

Evaporate  it  to  dryness;  after  which  let  the  salt  melt  on  the 
nre,  and  pour  it  out. 

' Kali  Causticum.  Dub, 

_ , Caustic  Kali. 

Fake  of 

Caustic  ley,  any  quantity. 

Evapotate  it  over  the  fire  in  a very  clean  iron  vessel,  until  the 
ebullition  having  ceased,  the  saline  matter,  on  increasing  the 
heat,  remain  almost  at  rest  in  the  vessel.  Let  the  liquefied 
salt  be  poured  out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  while  it  is  conT 

gea  ing,  e cut  into  proper  pieces^  which  are  immediately  td 
be  put  into  phials.  ' ^ 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to 
onduct  the  evaporation  so  rapidly  that  the  ley  shall  not  ab- 
orb  any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  As  long  as  any 
rater  of  solution  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  the  eva- 
loration  is  to  be  continued  until  it  cease.  The  heat  is  then  to 
e increased  a little,  which  renders  the  potass  perfectly  fluid, 
nd  gives  It  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  pour- 

colleges,  or  into  iron 

i^lds,  such  as  are  used  for  the  melted  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  potass  prepared  according  to  these  directions  is  sufficiently 
ure  for  mea.cal  use,  but  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experiments; 
Ve  can  however  obtain  it  perfectly  while  and  crystallized,  ac- 
ordmg  to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  so 
ir  that  It  would  assume  the  consistence  of  honey,  if  permitted 
) cool,  a quantity  of  alcohol,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  carbon- 
.e  of  potass  operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them 
Dll  a minute  or  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a 
ass  vessel,  and  corked  up,  when  the  impurities  will  gradually 
ibside,  partly  m a solid  form,  and  partly  dissolved  m water, 
he  supernatant  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  ra- 
dly,  till  Its  surface  become  covered  with  a black  crust,  which 
o e removed,  and  the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
.tcehin  vessel,  when  it  will  concrete  into  a whfte  subsCce’ 
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which  is  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  immediately  excluded  from 
the  action  of  the  air. 

A less  expensive  way  of  obtaining  potass  perfectly  pure  is  that 
»f  Lowitz.  Evaporate  a solution  of  potass  till  a thick  pellicle 
form  on  its  surface ; allow  it  to  cool,  separate  all  the  cry^:  ;ls 
formed,  as  they  consist  of  foreign  salts  : renew  the  evapor-it  -n, 
in  an  iron  or  silver  baspn  ; and  reipove  the  pellicles  which  foi-n 
on  the  surface  with  an  iron  skimmer,  as  long  as  any  appe>r. 
When  the  ebullition  ceases,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and 
agitate  the  fused  salt  with  an  iron  spatula  while  it  cools.  Dissolve 
the  saline  mass  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  evaporate  in  ^ 
silver  bason  till  it  begins  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  pure 
potass-  The  fluid  which  swims  over  them  has  a dark  brown  co- 
lour, and  must  be  poured  off : but  if  kept  in  a close-stopt  phial, 
it  will  deposit  its  colouring  matter,  and  by  evaporation  will  fur- 
nish more  crystals  of  potass. 

Medical  use. — Potass  is  only  used  as  a caustic,  or  to  form  so- 
lutions of  a known  strength ; and  ev^n  its  use  as  a caustic  is  in- 
convenient, from  its  being  so  quickly  affected  by  the  air,  and 
from  its  rapid  deliquescence,  which  renders  it  apt  to  spread, 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Alcohol.  L.  D. 

iEther  sulphuricus.  E.  L.  D. 


POTASSA  CUM  CALCE  ; olim,  Causticum  Commune  Mw 

Tius.  Ed. 

Potass  nuith  Ume^  formerly  M^der  common  Caustic. 

Take  of 

Solution  of  potass,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  in  a covered  iron  vessel  till  one  third  remains  j then 
mix  with  it  as  much  new-slaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  pretty  solid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a vessel 
closely  stopt. 


Calx  cum  Kali  Puro.  Zond, 
Eime  with  Pure  Kali, 


Take  of 

Quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 

Water  of  pure  kali,  sixteen  pounds. 

Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a fourth  part ; then  sprinkle 
in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  affusion  of  water. 
Keep  it  a vessel  closely  stopt. 


Kali  Causticum  cum  Calce. 

Caustic  Kali  with  Lime. 

Evaporate  caustic  ley  to  one  third,  then  add  powdered  burnt  ’ 
lime  till  it  form  a sufficiently  thick  mass,  whicl^  is  to  be  kept 
in  well-closed  vessels. 
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The  addition  of  the  lime  In  these  preparations  renders  them 
less  apt  to  deliquesce,  more  easily  managed,  and  milder  in  their 
operation.  ■ 


CARBONAS  POTASSiE.  Ed, 

CarhQnate  cf  Potass. 

Let  Impure  carbonate  of  potass,  called  in  English  pearl  ashes,  be 
put  into  a crucible,  and  brought  to  a low  red  heat,  that  the 
oily  impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  burnt  out : then  tri- 
turate  it  with  ap  equal  weight  of  water,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly  by  agitation.  After  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour 
the  liquor  into  a very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boll  to  dryness, 
stirring  the  salt  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  vessel. 

Kali  Pr^paratum.  Lend, 

Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of  /■_  ,i 

Potashes,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Dissolve  and  filter  through  paper;  evaporate  the  liquor  till  a 
pellicle  appears  on  the  Surface  then  set  it  aside  for  tvvelve 
hours,  that  the  neutral  salfs  may  crystallize  5 after  which, 
pour  out  the  liquor,  and  boil  away,  with  a slow  fire,  the 
whole  of  the  water,  constantly  stirring,  lest  the  salt  ^should 
adhere  to  the  pot.  j 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  ashes  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable.  ^ 

The  same  salt  may  be  prepared  from  tartar,  which  §houM  be 
burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an  ash  colour. 


Take  of 


Kali  Mitius.  Duh. 
Milder  kali. 


Potashes,  in  coarse  powder, 

Cold  water,  each  six  pounds. 

Mix  them  by  trituration,  and  digest  them  for  a week  in  a wide 
vessel,  with  occasional  agitation.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a very  clean  iron  vessel.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Operation,  stir  the  saline  mass,  constantly  with 
an  iron  spatula.  When  thus  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  keep 
It  in  close  vessels.  ' ^ 

Before  the  ashes  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  if  they  be  not  suf- 
ficiently pure,  roast  them  in  a crucible  till  they  became  white. 
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CARBONAS  POTASSiE  PURISSIMUS  j olim,  Sal  Tar-  ' 

TARI,  Ed. 

Pure  Ca/honate  of  Potass ; formerly  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Impure  super-tartrate  of  potass,  and  quantity. 

Wrap  it  up  in  a moist  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into  a crucible, 
and  burn  it  into  a black  mass,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals. 
Having  reduced  this  mass  to  powder,  expose  it  in  an  open 
crucible  to  the  action  of  a moderate  fire,  till  it  become  white, 
or  at  least  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  taking  care  that  it  do  not 
melt.  Then  dissolve  it  in  warm  water;  strain  the  liquor  through 
a linen  cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  dili- 
gently stirring  it,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  with  an 
iron  spatula,  to  prevent  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  A very  white  salt  will  remain,  which . is  to  be  left  a ! 
little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  becomes 
> almost  red.  Lastly,  when  the  salt  is  grown  cold,  keep  it  in 
glass  vessels,  well  stopped.  i 

Kali  e Tartaro.  Duh. 

Kali  from  Tartar. 

Take  of  * 

Crystals  of  Tartar,  any  quantity. 

Heat  them  to  redness  in  a silver  crucible,  loosely  covered,  un- 
til they  cease  to  emit  fumes.  Reduce  the  mass  which  re- 
mains to  coarse  powder,  and  roast  it  for  two  hours  in  the 
same  crucible,  uncovered,  stirring  it  frequently.  Boil  this 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  ' 
after  the  liquor  has  become  pure,  pour  it  off.  Repeat  this 
three  times. 

Strain  the  mixed  leys,  and  evaporate  them  in  a silver  bason. 
While  the  salt  is  drying,  granulate  it  by  frequent  agitation, 
and  then  heat  it  to  ai  dull  red.  Take  it  out  of  the  vessel  be- 
fore it  is  quite  cold,  and  keep  it  in  well  stopped  vessels. 

The  potash  of  commerce  we  have  already  shewn  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  foreign  salts.  By  the  process  directed 
by  the  colleges,  it  is  purified  from  those  which  are  crystalliz- 
able  ; and,  although  it  still  contains  muriate  of  potass  and  silica,  * 
it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  medicine.  i 

The  purest  carbonate  of  potass  in  common  use  is  that  oh-  , 
tained  by  incinerating  the  impure  super-tartrate  of  potass,  as  all  ; 
the  substances  it  contains,  except  the  potass,  are  decomposed  j 
by  the  heat.  The  tartaric  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  destroy-  ; 
ed,  and  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  ; 
the  potass.  • i 

But  this  salt,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  strictly  cn-  ; 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  carbonate ; for  it  is  not  saturated  . 
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with  die  acid,  or  radier  it  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potass 
and  potass,  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the  uncom- 
biiicd  potass  that  it  is  still  deliquescent,  and  in  some  degree 
caustic.  It  may  be  easHysaturated, however,  with  carbonic  acid,  by 
exposing  it,  in  solution,  to  the  contact  of  the  air  for  a considerable 
time,  or  by  making  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pass  through  a 
solution  of  it,  or  by  distilling  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
M.  Curadau  has  proposed  a cheaper  mode  of  saturating  potass 
with  carbonic  acid.  He  dissolves  the  potass  in  a sufficient  qyan- 
tity  of  boiling  water,  mixes  it  with  as  much  dried  tanner’s  bark 
as  to  make  it  pretty  dry,  and  then  exposes  the  mixture,  in  a co- 
vered crucible,  to  the  heat  of  a reverberatory  furnace  for  half  an 
hour.  By  lixiviation  and  crystallization,  the  mixture  affords 
beautiful  permanent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  potass.  In  this 
state  it  consists  of  about  4*3  acid,  40  potass,  and  17  water. 
The  saturation  with  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
purifying  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass ; for  it  always  separates 
silica  from  the  uncombined  alkali. 

Medical  use. — Carbonate  of  potass  is  frequently  employed  in 
medicine,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly  for  the 
formation  of  saline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures  : but  it  is 
used  also  by  itself,  in  doses  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  ; and  it  frequently  operates  as  a powerful  diuretic, 
particularly  when  aided  by  proper  dilution. 

OJicinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  potassae.  E.  L.  D.  ' , 

super-carbonatis  potassae.  E. 

Aqua  sub-carbonatis  kali.  D.  A. 

Acetas  potassae.  E.  L.  D. 

Sulphas  potassae.  E. 

Tartras  potassae.  E.  L.  D. 

Sulphuretum  potassae.  E,  L. 

Magnesia.  1).  . , 

Sulphur  antimoniatum  fuscum.  Z). 

Alcohol.  L.  D. 

AQUA  KALI  PR^PARATI.  Land. 

Water  of  Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Set  it  in  a moist  place  till  it  deliquesce,  and  then  strain  it, 

A(jua  Sub-careonatis  Kali.  Dub. 

Water  of  Sub-carbonate  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  any  quantity. 
jPlace  it  in  a wide  glass  funnel,  whose  throat  is  obstructed  with  a 
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rag.  Set  this  in  a cellar,  that  the  salt  may  deliquesce  in  the 
moist  air.  Let  the  solution  bo  caught  in  a vessel  placed  un- 
der it. 

This  is  the  old  Oleum  tartari  per  dcliqttiumy  and  is  a splutioq 
of  carbonate  of  potass  in  a variable  quantity  of  water  ; for,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  sub-carbonate  attracts  not  only  water, 
but  carbonic  acid. 

Ojp,cinal  Preparation. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  L. 

AQUA  SUPER-CARBONATIS  POTASS^.  Ed. 

Solution  of  Super-carbonate  of  Potass. 

Tal^e  of 

Water,  ten  pounds  j 

Pure  carbonate  of  potass,  one  ounce. 

Dissolve  and  expose  the  solution  to  a stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
arising  from 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  powder, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed. 
The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Nootli  is  well  adapted 
for  this  preparation.  But,  if  a larger  quantity  of  the  liquor 
be  required,  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Woulfe  is  preferable. 

As  soon  as  the  preparation  is  finished,  the  liquor  should  be 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked,  and  kept 
in  a cool  situation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  side.  It 
should  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at 
all  alkaline!  taste  ; and,  when  poured  out  of  die  bottles,  it  should 
have  a sparkling  appearance. 

Medical  use. — In  this  solution,  carbonate  of  potass  is  combin- 
ed with  excess  *of  carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better 
adapted  for  internal  use,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  but  is  less  apt  to  offend  the  stomach.  Indeed 
it  is  the  only  form  in  which  w'e  can  exhibit  potass  in  sufficient 
doses,  and  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  to  derive  much  bene- 
fit from  its  use  in  calculous  complaints.  It  has  certainly  been 
frequently  of  advantage  in  these  affecclcns,  but  probably  only 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  stone  consists  of  uric  acid,  or 
urate  of  ammonia  ; for,  although  super-saturated  with  carbonic 
icid,  yet  the  affinity  of  that  acid  for  potass  is  so  weak,  that  it 
really  operates  as  an  alkali. 

Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces inebriation.  This  last  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  carbonic 
acid. 
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ACETIS  POTASS^.  EJ. 


Acetite  of  Potass, 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  potass,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  distilled  acetous  acid,  and  add  more  acid  at  dilfereut  times, 
till,  on  the  watery  part  of  the  preceding  quantity  being  nearly 
dissipated  by  evaporation,  the  new  addition  of  acid  ceases  to 
raise  any  effervescence,  which  will  happen  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  acid  have  been  consumed.  It  is  then  to  be  slowly 
dried.  The  impure  salt  remaining  is  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat,  for  a short  time,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  liquefaction  has  been 
properly  performed,  the  filtered  liquor  will  be  limpid  ; but, 
if  otherwise,  of  a brown  cdlour.  Afterwards  evaporate  this 
liquor  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  a very  shallow  glass  vessel, 
opcasionally  stirring  the  salt  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its  moist- 
ure may  be  sooner  dissipated.  Lastly,  the  acetite  of  potass 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a vessel  very  closely  stopped,  to  prevent 
it  from  deliquescing. 


Kali  Acetatum.  Lend, 

Acetated  Kali, 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a slow  fire,  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of 
distilled  vinegar  ; and,  when  the  effervescence  ceases,  add,  at 
different  times,  more  distilled  vinegar,  until  one  portion  of 
vinegar  being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  another  will 
excite  no  effervescence,  which  will  happen  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  distilled  vinegar  are  consumed  ; afterwards,  let  it 
be  dried  slowly.  An  impure  salt  will  be  left,  which  is  to  be 
melted  for  a little  while  with  a slow  fire  ; then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  filtered  through  paper. 

If  the  fusion  has  been  rightly  performed,  the  strained  liquor  will 
be  colourless  ; if  otherwise,  of  a brown  colour. 

Lastly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a slow  fire,  in  a very  shallow 
glass  vessel,  frequently  stirring  the  mass,  that  the.  salt  may 
be  more  completely  dried,  which  should  be  kept  in  a vessel 
closely  stopped. 

7 he  salt  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  dissolve  wholly,  both  in 
water  and  spirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any  faeces.  If  the 
salt,  although  white,  should  deposite  any  faeces  in  spirit  of 
wine,  the  solution  should  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the 
salt  again  dried. 
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AcET/is  Kali.  Dub. 

Acctrde  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  any  quantity. 

Add  to  it,  at  different  times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  heated  ta:a  moderate  temperature.  When  the 
effcn'escence  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  liquor  is  somewhat 
evaporated,  add,  at  intervals,  distilled  vinegar,  until  the 
mixture  shall  entirely  cease  to  effervesce  •,  then  evaporate  to 
dryness  ; and,  having  increased  the  fire  a little,  bring  the 
saline  mass  cautiously  into  a state  of  fusion.  Dissolve  the 
salt,  after  it  has  cooled,  in  water  ; filter  the  solution,  and 
evaporate,  until,  on  cooling,  it  shall  concrete  into  a crystal-  , 
line  mass,  which  should  be  very  white.  Put  this,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  into  vessels  accurately  closed. 

Tins  is  both  a troublesome  and  expensive  preparation  ; for, 
when  attempted  to  be  made  by  simply  evaporating  to  dryness, 
the  salt  has  always  a dark,  unpleasant  colour,  which  can  neither 
be  removed  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization,  nor  even 
by  solution  in  alcohol.  It  is  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is  ow- 
ing. It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  part  of  the  acetic  acid 
being  decomposed  by  heat  during  the  exsiccation  of  the  salt  ; 
they  accordingly  recommend  the  evaporation  to  be  conducted 
very  gently,  and  the  pellicles  to  be  skimmed  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  as  fast  as  they  are  formed  ; and  in  this  way,  tliey  say, 
they  have  procured,  at  once,  a very  white  salt.  Others  ascribe  it 
to  some  foreign  matter,  which  rises  in  distillation  with  the  last 
portions  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  therefore  direct,  that  only  the 
first  portions  which  come  over  should  be  used,  or  that  the  acet-  ' 
ous  acid  should  be  distilled  with  charcoal ; while  others  again  ■ 
ascribe  it  to  accidental  impurities,  contracted  during  the  opera-  j 
tion,  and  recommend  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  | 
the  use  of  earthen  vessels.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ow-  | 
ing,  and  the  second  appears  to  us  the  most  probable,  the  colour  j 
is  most  effectually  destroyed  by  fusing  the  salt.  The  heat  ne-  i 
ccssary  to  do  this  decomposes  the  colouring  matter ; and,  on  I 
dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  -water,  and  filtering  the  solution, 
we  find  a fine  light  charcoal  on  the  filter.  But  this  fusion  is  ' 
attended  with  considerable  loss  ; for  part  of  the  acetic  acid  it- 
self is  decomposed. 

The  operator  must  be  particularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not  : 
to  use  a greater  heat,  nor  keep  it  longer  liquified,  than  what 
is  absolutely  necegsary : a little  should  be  occasionally  taken  ' 
out,  and  put  into  water  ; and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  ' 
with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  j 
The  exsiccation  of  the  solution  of  the  salt,  after  it  has  been  j 
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Fused,  must  be  conducted  very  carefuUy,  as  it  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  be  decomposed,  which  would  render  a new  solution  and  ex- 
siccation necessary.  The  test  of  its  purity,  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  as  directed  by  the  London  college,  is  to  discover  if  any 
jf  the  acetic  acid  itself  has  been  decomposed  in  the  opera- 
don  ; for  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  is  in  that  case  formed, 
s insoluble  in  alcohol. 

To  spare  trouble  and  expence,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
jrepare  acetate  of  potass  with  undistilled  vinegar,  and  even  with 
:he  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  acetic  acid ; and  they  have 
)een,  to  a certain  degree,  successful : but,  as  repeated  fusion 
ind  crystallization  are  necessary  to  bring  the  salt  to  a certain  de- 
cree of  purity,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  econo- 
nical.  But  if,  to  acetate  of  potass,  prepared  with  impure  vine- 
gar, we  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  distilla- 
ion,  we  obtain  an  acetic  acid  of  great  strength,  which  forms  a 
)eautiful  acetate  of  potass  without  fusion.  Lastly,  this  salt  may 
>e  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates  : for  example,  of 
he  acetate  of  lime,  by  tartrate  of  potass. 

Acetate  of  potass  has  a sharp,  somewhat  pungent,  taste.  It  is 
oluble  at  60°,  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  also  so- 
uble  in  alcohol.  It  is  deliquescent.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
tronger  acids  •,  by  a decoction  of  tamarinds  ; by  the  sulphates 
)f  soda  and  of  magnesia  ; by  muriate  of  ammonia  ; by  the  tar- 
rate  of  soda  and  potass  ; and  by  some  metalline  salts.  Its  acid 
s destroyed  by  a high  temperature. 

Medical  use. — Acetate  of  potass,  however  prepared,  provided 
t be  properly  made,  is  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  may 
)e  so  dosed  and  managed,  as  to  prove,  either  mildly  cathartic, 
>r  powerfully  diuretic  : few  of  the  saline  deobstruents  equal  it 
n virtue.  The  dose  is  from  half  a scruple  to  a drachm  or  two. 

simple  solution,  however,  of  carbonate  of  potass  in  vinegar, 
vithout  exsiccation,  is  perhaps  not  inferior,  as  a medicine,  to 
he  more  expensive  salt.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  saturated 
vith  vinegar,  have  produced,  in  hydropic  cases,  ten  or  tw^elve 
tools,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  without  any  incon- 
enience. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.  D. 

cum  alcohol.  D. 

Acidum,  aceticum.  1). 

Acetas  hydrargyri.  E.  L.  D. 

NITRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Loud. 

Purified  Nitre. 

'ake  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds  j 
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Distilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water,  till  it  be  dissolved  ; strain  the  solu- 
tion, and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  usually  a considerable  portion  of  mu-  ; 
riate  of  soda,  which,  in  this  process,  is  separated  ; for  it  remains  | 
dissolved  after  the  greatest  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  has  crys-  | 
tallized.  The  crystals  which  shoot  after  the  first  evaporation  i 
are  large,  regular,  and  pure : but,  when  tjie  remaining  liquor  ] 
is  further  evaporated,  and  this  repeated  a second  or  third  time,  ' 
the  crystals  prove  at  length  small,  imperfect,  and  tipt  with  little  ; 
cubical  crystals  of  muriate  of  soda.  When  pure,  their  solution 
is  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitrate  of  baryta.  ' 

SULPHAS  POTASS^ ; olim,  Tartarum  Vitriolatum. 

Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Potass  ; formerly  Vitriolated  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water, 
any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it, 
pure  carbonate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  six  times  its  weight 
of  water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  thoroughly  to  neutralize 
the  acid.  The  effervescence  being  finished,  strain  the  liquor 
through,  paper  ; and,  after  evaporation,  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. 

Sulphate  of  potass  may  be  also  conveniently  prepared  from  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  dissolving  it 
in  warm  water,  and  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potass.  ; 

Kali  Vitriolatum.  Land.  : 

Vitriolated  Kali. 

Take  of  . . ; 

The  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  nitrous  ; 

acid,  two  pounds  , 

Distilled  water,  two  galldns. 

Burn  out  the  superfluous  acid  with  a strong  fire,  in  an  open  ‘ 
vessel ; then  boil  it  a little  wdiile  in  the  w'-ater  •,  strain,  and  set 
tire  liquor  aside  to  crystallize. 

Sulphas  Kali.  Dub. 

Sulphate  of  Kali. 

Let  the  salt  ■which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid, 
redtued  to  pov/der,  be  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  Add  as  much  potass  as  will  satin  ate  the  su-  ■ 
peifluou.s  acid.  Let  i’ «.  filtered  liquor  be  evaporated  with  a , 
very  gentle  heat,  that  it  may  crystallize. 
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This  salt  is  very  seldom  prepared  on  purpose,  as  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  many  other  preparations,  by 
simple  solution  and  crystallization  : for  so  strong  is  the  af- 
finity between  sulphuric  acid  and  potass,  that  mey  scarcely 
ever  meet  without  combining  to  form  this  salt.  All  the  sul- 
phates, except  that  of  baryta,  are  decomposed  by  potass  and 
most  of  its  combinations  ; and  reciprocally,  all  the  compounds 
of  potass  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  most  of  its  com- 
binations ; and  in  all  these  decompositions,  sulphate  of  potass  is 
one  of  the  products. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  potass  of  commerce  is 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  sulphate  of  irbn 
with  nitrate  of  potass,  by  lixiviating  it,  super-saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  carbonate  of  potass,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  crystallize.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipita- 
tion of  magnesia,  is  also  a solution  of  sulphate  of  potass.  It  is 
also  got  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  residuum  remaining 
in  tlie  retort,  alter  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid ; and  all  the 
colleges  have  given  directions  for  obtaining  it  in  this  way.  This 
residuum  generally  contains  an  excess  of  add,  which  converts 
part  of  the  sulphate  into  super-sulphate  of  potass.  The  London 
college  expel  tlie  excess  of  acid  by  intense  heat,  and  thus  get 
the  whole  of  the  sulphate  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  convert  it  into 
a very  difficultly  soluble  mass,  while  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
colleges  derive  advantage  from  the  excess  of  acid,  by  simply  sa- 
turating it  with  carbonate  of  potass. 

As  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  not 
always  be  at  hand,  the  Edinburgh  college  also  give  a receipt 
for  making  this  salt,  by  directly  combining  its  constituents. 
It  would  have  been  more  economical  to  have  used  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means 
not  only  an  equally  pure  sulphate  of  potass  would  have  been 
procured,  at  less  expence,  but  also  a very  pure  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Sulphate  of  potass  forms  small,  transparent,  very  hard,  crystals, 
generally  aggregated  in  crusts,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  It 
has  a bitter  taste,  is  slowly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  10  parts 
at  60^,  and  4 at  212°.  It  is  not  solubk  in  dcohol.  It  decrepi- 
tates when  thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a red  heat.  It  con- 
sists of  45.2  acid,  and  54,8  potass.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
barytic  salts  j by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  strontia; 
by  the  tartrates  partially  ; and  by  the  salts  of  mercury,  silver,  and 
lead. 

Medical  use. — Sulphate  of  potass,  in  small  doses,  as  a scruple, 
or  half  a drachm,  is  an  useful  aperient  j in  larger  ones,  as  four 
or  five  drachms,  a mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pass  off  se 
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htistlly  as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  seems  to  extend  its  action 
further. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

I*ulvis  ipecacuanhas  et  opii.  E.  L.  D. 

scammonii  compositus.  L. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiE  CUM  SULPHURE  j olim,  Sal  Po. 

lychresTus.  Ed. 

Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potass  in  powder. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  inject  the  mixture,  by  little 
and  little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  ; the  deflagration 
being  over,  let  the  salt  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in 
a glass  vessel  well  stopped. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  is  de- 
composed by  the  sulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  acidify  the  whole  sulphur  employed  ; therefore,  part 
of  it  remains  in  the  state  of  sulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably 
chemically  combined  with  part  of  the  potass  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phite ; for  the  whole  saline  mass  formed,  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  sulphate  of  potass.  It  is  crystallizable,  and,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  gradually  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  potass.  In  some  experiments  which  I made  to  deter- 
mine the  state  in  which  the  sulphur  existed  in  this  salt,  carefully 
prepared,  it  seemed  to  be  sulphuric  acid  5 for  it  neither  gave 
out  a sulphureous  smell  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  nor 
was  a solution  of  it  precipitated  by  acids.  In  its  medical  effects 
and  exhibition,  it  agrees  with  sulphate  of  potass. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Piluls  aloes  cum  colocynthide.  E. 

AQUA  ALCALINA  OXYMURIATICA.  Dul^. 

Oxymuriatic  Alkaline  Water. 

Take  of^;  . . 

Dried  muriate  of-  soda,  two  pounds  ; 

Manganese,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Water, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  two  pounds. 

Put  into  a matrass  the  muriate  of  soda  and  manganese,  mixed, 
and  pour  on  the  water ; then,  by  means  of  a proper  appara- 
tus, add  gradually,  and  at  different  times,  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  let  the  gas  evolved  pass  through  a liquor,  consisting  of 
Carbonate  of  kali,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  twenty-nine  ounces,  by  measure* 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  heat  the  matrass  moderately. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1087. 

This  is  a solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  potass  *,  for  the  car- 
bonate of  potass  in  the  receiver  is  decomposed  by  the  oxymu- 
riatlc  gas  disengaged  in  the  matrass,  by  the  action  of  tlie  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  oxide  of  manganese  and  muriate  of  soda.  A 
mixed  sulphate  of  soda  and  manganese  remains  in  the  retort, 
while  the  oxygen  and  the  muriatic  acid,  disengaged,  unite  in 
their  nascent  state,  and  form  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  escape* 
in  the  form  of  gas. 

Medical  use. — The  oxymuriate  of  potass  was,  for  a time, 
much  extolled  in  the  cure  of  syphilis  ; but  it  is  now  rarely,  if 
at  all,  used.  It  was  also  recommended,  as  an  oxygenizing  re- 
medy, in  typhus,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases,  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  a deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  system.  It  was  recom- 
mended in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a- 
day  ; but  even  two  hundred  grains  have  been  given  daily,  with- 
out much  effect. 


AQUA  OXYMURIATICA.  Dub. 

Oxymuriatic  Water. 

This  is  prepared,  in  a proper  apparatus,  by  making  the  super- 
fluous gas  of  the  former  operation  pass  through  a pound  of 
distilled  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1003. 

Water  absorbs  a small  portion  of  oxymuriatic  gas  ; and  the 
solution  has  been  recommended  in  scarlatina.  But,  for  the  most 
important  use  of  this  singular  acid,  we  must  refer  to  what  we 
have  said  under  muriatic  acid. 


TARTRIS  POTASS.i3!l ; olim,  Tartarum  Solubile.  Ed. 
Tartrite  of  Potass^  formerly.  Soluble  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potass,  one  pound  ; 

Super-tar  trite  of  potass,  three  pounds,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient ; 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  carbonate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  the  water,  gradually  add 
the  super-tartrite  of  potass  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  raises 
any  effervescence,  which  generally  ceases  before  three  time* 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  has  been  added  ; then 
strain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper  j and,  after  due  evapo- 
ration, set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 


Kali  Tartarisatum. 
Tartariscd  Kali. 


Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound  ; 


Lend. 


o 
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Crystals  of  tartar,  three  pounds ; 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon. 

To  the  salt,  dissolved  in  the  water,  throw  in,  gradually,  the 
crystals  of  tartar  powdered : filter  the  liquor,  when  cold, 
through  paper  ; and,  after  due  evaporation,  by  a gentle  heat, 
set  it  apart  to  crystallize.' 

Tartaras  Kali.  Dab. 

Tartar  ate  of  Kelli. 

Take  of 

Sub-carbonate  of  kail,  one  pound  ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half, 
or  as  much  as  will  saturate  the  kali. 

Boiling  water,  a gallon. 

Gradually  add  the  tartar  to  tlie  sub-carbonate  of  kali  dissolved 
in  the  water  •,  after  the  liquor  has  cooled,  strain  it  through 
paper,  evaporate  it,  and  let  it  crystallize,  by  cooling. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  -potass  in  two 
proportions,  forming  in  the  one  instance  a neutral,  and  in  the 
other  an  acidulous  salt.  The  latter  is  an  abundant  production 
of  nature  •,  but  it  is  easily,  converted  into  the  former,  by  satu- 
rating it  with  potass,  or  by  depriving  it  of  its  excess  of  acid. 
It  is  by  the  former  method  that  tlie  colleges  direct  tartrate  of 
potass  to  be  prepared  ; and  the  process  is  so  simple,  that  it  I'e- 
quires  little  comment.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  we  should 
come  as  near  the  point  of  saturation  as  possible  ; but  any  slight 
deviation  from  it  will  not  be  attended  with  much  hiconvenience. 
Indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  advisable  to  leave  a slight  excess  of  acid, 
which,  forming  a small  quantity  of  very  insoluble  salt,  leaves 
the  remainder  perfectly  neutral.  The  evaporation  must  be  con- 
d.ucted  in  an  earthen  vessel,  for  iron  discolours  the  salt.  It  is 
easily  crystallized,  and  the  crystals  become  moist  in  the  air.  It 
has  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  still  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  it  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  totally  or  partially  decomposed  by  all 
acids.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to  join  it  with,  tamarinds, 
or  other  acid  fruits  •,  wliich  is  too  often  done  in  the  extempora- 
neous practice  of  those  physicians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  dif- 
ferent cathartics  together,  and  know  little  of  cliemistfy.  It  is 
also  totally  decomposed  by  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  ;uid  magnesia, 
and  partially  by  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and 
by  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Medical  use. — In  doses  of  a scruple,  half  a drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  this  salt  is  a mild,  cooling  aperient  ; two  oi«  three 
drachms  commonly  loosen  the  belly ; and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  strongly  purgative.  It  has  been  particularly  recommend- 
ed as  a purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic  patients.  It  is 
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an  useful  addition  to  the  purgatives  of  the  resinous  kind,  as  it 
promotes  their  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  correct 
their  griping  quality. 

CARDONAS  SODvTi  j ollm,  Sal  Alkalinus  Fixus  Fossilis 

PuRIFICATUS.  Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Soda.,  formerly,  P unfed  Fixed  Fossil  Alkaline  Salt. 
Take  of 

Impure  carbonate  of  soda,  any  quantity. 

Bruise  it ; then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  salt  be  dissolved. 

Strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron 
vessel,  so  that  after  it  has  cooled,  the  salt  may  crystallize. 

Natron  Pr;f.paratum.  Land. 

Prepared  N air  on. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdei'ed,  two  pounds  ; 

Distilled  water,  oi'iC  gallon. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and 
strain.  Boil  the  residuum  with  the  rest  of  the  water,  and 
strain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,  and  set 
them  aside  for  eight  days  ; strain  this  liquor  again  ; and,  after 
due  boiling,  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Dissolve  the  crystals 
in  distilled  water  j strain  the  solution,  boil,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize. 

Carbonas  Sodae.  Dub. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  in  powder,  ten  pounds  ; 

Water,  two  gallons. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  two  hours, 
agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  boil 
the  barilla  which  remains,  after  triturating  it  again  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  Tlris  may  be  repeated  a third  time. 
Evaporate  the  leys  filtered  and  mixed  in  a wide  iron  vessel 
to  dryness,  taking  care  that  the  saline  mass  remaining  be 
not  again  liquefied  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat,  and  agitate 
it  with  an  iron  spatula,  until  its  colour  become  white.  Lastly, 
dissolve  it  in  boiling  water ; and,  after  due  evaporation,  let 
it  crystallize  by  slow  refrigeration.  The  soda  will  be  purer, 
if,  before  each  boiling,  the  barilla  be  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time.  It  should  be  crystallized  when  the  air  is  at  the 
freezing  temperature,  and  in  a liquor  whose  specific  gravity 
is  1220. 

If  the  salt  be  not  pure,  repeat  the  solution  and  crystallization. 

These  directions  are  principally  Intended  for  the  purification 
of  the  Spanish  barilla,  which  is  a fused  mass,  consisting,  indeed. 
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principally  cf  carbonate  of  soda,  but  also  containing  charcoal, 
earths,  and  other  salts.  The  two  first  causes  of  impurity  ?re 
easily  removed  by  solution  and  filtration,  and  the  salts  may  be 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  solubility  in 
cold  and  in  hot  water.  Frequently  the  soda  does  not  crystal- 
lize freely,  from  not  being  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  the  reason  why  the  London  college  order  the  solution  to  be 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  eight  days,  that  it  may  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  before  they  attempt  the  crystallization  of  the  salts. 
But  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  has  now  become  a manufacture,  and  is 
carried  to  such  perfection,  that  its  further  purification  is  almost 
unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  apothecary. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Carbonas  sodas  siccatum.  D. 

Aqua  super-carbonatis  sodx.  E. 

Phosphas  sodas.  E.  D. 

Tartris  potassx  et  sodae.  E.  L.  D. 

Carbonas  ferri  prtecipitatus.  E.  D. 

ammoniae.  D. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammonias.  D. 

Creta  prcecipitata.  D. 

Acidum  benzoicum.  E. 

CARBONAS  SOD^  SICCATUM.  Duh. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Liquefy,  over  the  fire,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a silver 
crucible,  and  then,  increasing  the  heat,  stir  the  liquefied  salt, 
until,  by  the  consumption  of  the  water,  it  become  dry.  Re- 
duce it  to  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  close  vessels.  • 

Carbonate  of  soda,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
is  a very  excellent  remedy,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Beddoes ; he  desires  it  to  be  prepared  by  simply  exposing  the 
pounded  crystals  before  the  fire  *,  w'hich  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  the  process  directed  by  the  Dublin  college,  in  which  much 
of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled.  By  simple  efflorescence, 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  loses  more  than  half  its  weight, 
and  falls  down  into  a fine  permanent  powder.  Whenever  soda 
is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  the  effloresced  carbonate  is  to 
be  used,  as,  when  made  of  the  crystallized  salt,  they  crack,  and 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

Medical  use. — Dr.  Beddoes  first  recommended  the  pow'der  of 
effloresced  soda,  in  calculous  complaints,  as  a substitute  for  the 
super-  carbonated  alkaline  w'aters,  when  these  produced  giddi- 
ness, or  w^ere  too  expensive ; but  its  use  has  since  been  extend- 
ed much  farther ; and  it  is  found  to  be,  not  only  an  excellent 
antacid,  but  seems  almost  to  possess  specific  virtues  in  affections 
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of  the  urinary  organs.  One  or  two  scruples  may  be  given,  in 
tlie  course  of  the  clay,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  in  pills,  made 
up  with  soap  and  some  aromatics- 

AQUA  SUPER  CARBONATIS  SODA]:. 

IVater  of  Super-Carbonate  of  Soda- 

Ihls  is  prepared  from  ton  pounds  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
carboiiate  of  soda,  in  the  same  liianner  as  the  water  of  super- 
carbonate of  potass. 

By  super-saturating  soda  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  I'endered 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  cjuan- 
tities,  without  affecting  the  stomach.  ' This  is  now  in  common 
use  as  a cooling  beverage,  under  the  title  of  soda-water  ; and  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  its  place  cannot  be 
at  all  supplied  by  what  is  sold  as  soda-powder,  which  is  not  a 
super-carbonate  of  soda,  but  merely  a mixture  of  salts,  which 
effervesces  on  being  dissolved.  Incleed,  one  moment’s  reflection 
must  shew'  the  impossibility  of  reducing  to  a solid  form,  a salt 
w'hich  cannot  exist  in  solution,  except  under  very  great  pres- 
sure. 


PHOSPHAS  SOD  As.  Ed. 

Phosphate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  whiteness,  and  powAered,  ten  pounds  ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  six  pounds ; 

Water,  nine  pounds. 

Mix  the  pow'der  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
then  add  the  water,  and  mix  again  : then  place  the  vessel  in 
a V ipour  bath,  and  digest  for  three  days  ; after  wdiich,  dilute 
the  mass  with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  and  strain 
the  liquor  through  a strong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  boiling 
water,  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  until  the  whole  acid  be 
washed  out.  Set  by  the  strained  liquor,  that  the  impurities 
may  subside  ; decant  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
nine  pounds  Po  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impurities,  add 
carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effer- 
vescence cease.  Filter  the  neutralized  liquor,  and  set  it  aside 
to  crystallize.  To  the  liquor  that  remains  after  the  crystals 
are  taken  out,  add  a little  carbonate  of  soda,  if  necessary,  so 
as  to  saturate  exactly  the  phosphoric  acid  ; and  dispose  the  li- 
. quor,  by  evaporation  to  form  crystals.  Lastly,  the  crystals 
are  to  be  kept  in  a w’ell-closed  vessel. 


Take  of 

Burnt  bones,  in 


Dub. 

pow'der,  five  popnds  j 
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Sulphuric  acid,  three  pounds  and  a half,  by  weight. 

Mix  the  powder,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  the  sulphuric  acid  ; 
gradually  add  five  pints  of  water,  and  agitate  the  mixture ; 
digest  for  three  days,  adding,  from  time  to  time,  more  water, 
to  prevent  the  mass  from  becoming  dry,  and  continuing  the 
agitation  ; then  add  five  pints  of  boiling  water^  and  strain 
through  linen,  pouring  on  boiling  water  repeatedly,  until  all 
the  acid  be  washed  out.  Set  aside  the  strained  liquor  until 
the  fxces  subside,  from  which  pour  it  off  j and  reduce,  by 
evaporation,  to  one  half  ; then  add  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  a sufficient  quantity  of  v/arm  water,  three  pounds 
ten  ounces.  Filter  j and,  by  alternate  evaporation  and  cool- 
ing, let  it  form  crystals,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  a well- 
closed  vessel. 

If  the  salt  be  not  sufficiently  pure,  dissolve  and  crystallize  it 
again. 

The  first  part  of  this  process  consists  hi  destroying  the  gela- 
tine of  the  bones,  by  the  action  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  per- 
fect whiteness,  they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a very  little  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.  In  performing  this  part  of  the 
process,  we  must  take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones  to  a bright 
red,  as  by  it  they  undergo  a kind  of  semi.fusion,  and  become 
less  soluble.  The  complete  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  faci- 
litated by  the  free  contact  of  the  air  : we  must,  therefore,  bring 
every  part,  in  succession,  to  the  surface,  and  break  the  larger 
pieces. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  process,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  decomposition 
is,  however,  only  partial.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  vifith 
part  of  the  lime,  and  forms  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
phosphoric  acid,  separated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immedi- 
ately combines  with  the  rest  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
forms  super-phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  not  farther  decompos- 
able by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  super-phosphate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter: but,  as  the  sulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  con- 
cretes into  a very  solid  mass,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  defended 
from  the  action  of  water.  On  thb  account,  the  whole  mass 
is  directed  to  be  digested,  for  three  days,  in  vapour,  by  which 
means  it  is  thoroughly  penetrated,  and  prepared  for  solution,  in 
the  boiling  water,  which  is  afterwards  poured  on  it.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  render  the  subsequent  solution  easier,  that  Thenard 
directs  the  bone-ashes  to  be  made  into  a thi;i  paste  ( bouilliej 
with  water,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  them. 

Having  thus  got  a solution  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  it  is 
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next  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  In  water.  This 
decomposition,  likewise,  is  only  partial,  as  it  deprives  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  its  excess  of  acid  only,  and  reduces  it  to 
the  state  of  phosphate.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  being  insoluble, 
is  easily  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda  re- 
mains in  solution.  According  to  Thenard,  the  nicest  point  in 
the  whole  process  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  added.  As  the  phosphate  of  soda 
does  not  crystallize  freely,  unless  there  be  a slight  excess  of  base, 
he  directs,  that  a little  more  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  than 
what  is  merely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid  in  tlie 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  but  not  to  continue  the  addition  until  it 
pease  to  produce  any  precipitate.  We  must  also  take  care  not 
to  carry  the  evaporation  of  a solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  so 
far  as  to  form  a pellicle ; for  it  then  concretes  into  an  irregular 
mass,  and  does  not  form  beautiful  crystals.  After  each  crys- 
tallization, we  must  examine  the  liquor  which  remains,  and,  if 
it  be  acid,  or  merely  neutral,  add  to  it  a little  of  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  In  this  way,  Thenard  got  from  2100  parts 
of  bone-ashes,  700  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  067  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  885  of  phosphate  of  soda.  According  to  Fourcroy,  phos- 
phate of  lime  consists  of  O.fl  acid,  and  0.59  lime,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  0.54'  acid,  and  0.46  lime  : phosphate  of 
lime,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  only  deprived  of  0.24>  lime, 
and  changed  into  0. /6  of  super-phosphate,  consisting  of  0.59 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  0.17  phosphoric  acid  ; and  it  is  only 
with  tliis  portion  of  acid  that  we  are  able  to  combine  soda.  Four- 
cioy  is  also  of  opinion,  that  phosphate  of  lime  requires  only  0.4 
of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  it,  whereas  0.6 
are  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  0.7  by  the  Dublin. 
Fhis  is  not  only,  therefore,  a waste  of  acid,  but  renders  the  pro- 
duct impure,  by  being  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is 
sometimes  actually  the  case  in  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  com- 
merce. Ecsides,  as  bone-ashes  are  of  very  little  value,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  a portion  of  them  should  escape  undecomposed,  than 
that  an  excess  of  acid  should  be  added  to  them. 

Mr.  Funcke,  of  I.inz,  has  discovered  a still  more  economical 
and  expeditious  method.  It  consists  in  saturating  the  excess  of 
lime  in  calcined  bones  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dis- 
solving the  remaining  phosphate  of  lime  in  nitric  acid.  To  this 
solution  he  adds  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then 
recovers  the  nitric  acid  by  distillation.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is 
then  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  by  the  affusion  of  wa- 
ter and  crystallization. 

I hosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  rhoniboidal  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  threQ. sided  pyramids.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  com- 
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mon  salt.  At  60°  it  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  at 
212°  in  two.  It  effloresces  in  the  air.  By  heat,  it  undergoes 
the  watery  fusion,  and  at  last  melts  into  a white  mass.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Thenard,  of  15  phosphoric  acid,  19  soda,  and 
66  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the 
salts  having  an  earthy  base. 

Medical  use. — Phosphate  of  soda  was  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  physic  by  the  ingenious  Dr,  George  Pearson  of 
London.  It  possesses  the  same  medical  qualities  as  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,  being  an  excellent 
purgative,  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms  *,  and 
lias  the  peculiar  advantage  over  these  two  salts,  of  being  much 
less  nauseous  than  they  are.  Its  taste  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  of  common  salt  j and,  when  given  in  a bason  of  water- 
gruel,  or  veal-broth,  made  without  salt,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible 
by  the  palate  ; and  consequently  it  is  well  adapted  for  patients 
whose  stomachs  are  delicate,  and  who  have  an  antipathy  against 
the  other  salts.  The  only  objection  to  its  general  use  is  the 
very  great  dilFerence  between  its  price  and  that  of  sulphate  of 
soda ; a difference  which  might  certainly  be  diminished. 

MURIAS  SODiE  SICCATUM.  Dub.  Ed. 

Dried  Muriate  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Common  salt,  any  quantity. 

Roast  it  over  the  fire  in  a wide  iron  vessel,  loosely  covered,  un- 
til it  cease  to  decrepitate,  agitating  it  from  time  to  time. 

By  this  process,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  reduced  into  the  state 
in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid.  ^ It 
not  only  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
which,  from  being  variable  in  quantity,  would  otherwise  ren- 
der the  acid  obtained  unequal  in  strength,  but  also  destroys  sorne 
colouring  matter  It  contains ; for,  if  we  prepare  muriatic  acid 
from  crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  we  obtain  a coloured  mu- 
riatic acid,  while  the  dried  muriate  furnishes  a perfectly  colour- 
less one. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Acidum  muriaticum.  E.  L.  D. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  E.  L.  D. 

SULPHAS  SODJE ; ollm,  Sal  Glauberi.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Soda;  formerly,  Glaubers  Salt. 

Dissolve  the  acidulous  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  muriatic  acid  in  water  j and  having  mixed  chalk  with  it, 
to  remove  the  suppvfluous  acid,  set  it  aside  until  tire  sediment 
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subsides;  then  evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them,  and 
strain  through  paper,  so  that  it  may  crystallize. 

Natron  Vitriolatum.  Lend. 

Vitriolated  Natron. 

rake  of 

The  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid, 
two  pounds  ; 

Distilled  water,  two  pints  and  a half, 
lurn  out  the  superfluous  acid  with  a strong  fire,  in  an  open  ves- 
sel ; then  boil  it  for  a little  in  the  water ; strain  the  solution, 
and  set  it  by  to  crystallize. 

Sulphas  Sod^.  Lub,  > 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 

)issolve  the  salt,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic 
acid,  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Evaporate  the 
filtered  solution,  and  crystallize  the  salt  by  slow  refrigeration. 

The  observations  we  made  respecting  the  different  methods 
ollowed  by  the  colleges,  for  extracting  sulphate  of  potass  from 
he  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  apply  in  the 
•resent  instance,  except  that  the  Edinburgh  college  do  not  pre- 
erve  the  superabundant  acid,  when  present,  by  saturating  it 
vith  carbonate  of  soda,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  saturating  it  with 
arbonate  of  lime,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of 
ime.  In  fact,  the  price  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  so  very  small, 
hat  it  would  be  no  economy  to  use  carbonate  of  soda  to  satur- 
te  the  superabundant  acid. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  obtained 
rom  manufacturers,  as  a result  of  processes  performed  for 
he  sake  of  other  substances,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate 
f ammonia,  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  &c.  It  may  be  econo- 
nically  obtained  by  making  into  a paste,  with  a sufficient  quan- 
ity  of  water,  eight  parts  of  burnt  gypsum,  five  of  clay,  and  five 
muriate  of  soda.  This  mixture  is  burnt  in  a kiln  or  oven,  then 
;round  to  powder,  diffused  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
nd,  after  being  strained,  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

Sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated 
•y  dihedral  summits.  The  crystals  are  often  irregular,  and 
heir  sides  are  usually  channelled.  Their  taste  is  at  first  salt, 
nd  afterwards  disagreeably  bitter.  They  are  soluble  in  2.67 
•arts  of  water,  at  60®,  and  in  0.8  at  212"'.  In  the  air  they 
ffloresce  Thev  undergo  the  watery  fusion,  and,  in  a red  heat, 
nelt.  They  consist  of  23.52  sulphuric  acid,  18.4-8  soda,  and 
58  water  ; when  dried  at  700°,  of  56  acid,  and  4-4  soda.  It  is 
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decomposed  by  baryta  and  potass,  and  salts  containing  thesi 
bases,  and  by  the  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  lead. 

Medical  use. — Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  o 
more,  it  proves  a mild  and  useful  purgative  ; and,  in  smalle 
doses,  largely  diluted,  a serviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  i 
commonly  given  in  solution,  but  it  may  also  be  given  in  pow' 
del,  after  it  lias  effloresced.  In  tins  form  the  doje  must  be  re 
duced  to  one  half. 

TARTRIS  POTASS-^  et  SODtE  ; olim,  Sal  Rupellensis 

Edin. 

Tartrlte  of  Potass  ami  Soda,  formerly  Rochelle  Salt. 

It  is  piepared  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  super-tartrate  o 
potass,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tartrate  of  potass, 

Natron  Tartarisatum.  Eoud. 

Tartarised  Natron- 

Tartaras  Sod/E  et  Kali.  Dub. 

Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Kali. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  ; 
Distilled  water,  boiling,  ten  pints. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  gradually  adt 
the  crystals  of  tartar;  filter  the  liquor  through  paper;  eva. 
porate,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  (by  slow  cooling.  Duh.) 

The  tartaric  acid,  in  several  instances,  is  capable  of  enterinf 
into  combination,  at  the  same  time,  with  two  bases.  In  th< 
present  example,  the  superabundant  acid  of  the  super-tartrate 
of  potass  is  neutralized  with  soda,  and,  in  place  of  a mixture 
of  tartrate  of  potass  and  tartrate  of  soda,  each  possessing  theil 
own  properties,  there  results  a triple  salt,  having  peculiar  pro- 
perties 

1 he  tartrate  of  potass  and  soda  forms  large  and  very  regulai 
crystals,  in  the  form  of  prisms  with  eight  sides,  nearly  equal 
which  are  often  divided  longitudinally,  almost  through  thei] 
axis.  It  has  a bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  five  parts  ol 
water,  and  effloresces  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  strong 
acids,  which  combine  with  the  soda,  and  separate  super-tar- 
trate  of  potass,  and  by  baryta  and  lime.  By  heat  its  aciil  is 
ilestroyed.  It  consists  of  *4-  tartrate  of  potass,  and  46  tartrate 
of  soda. 

Medical  use. — It  was  Introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M. 
Scignette,  an  apothecary  at  Rochelle,  whose  name  it  long  bore, 
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t is  still  frequently  employed  ; and  though  less  agreeable  than 
lie  phosphate  of  soila,  it  is  much  more  so  than  the  sulphate  of 
ada.  It  is  less  purgative  than  these,  and  must  be  given  in 
irger  doses. 

iQUA  AMMONITE;  ohm,  Aqua  Ammonite  Caustig/F,.  Ed, 

I Edict'  of  Ebiiiuoiiia^  formerly  JEatcr  of  Cnustic  Amnionin, 

^ake  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  ; 

Quicklime,  fresh  burnt,  one  pound  and  an  half  ^ 

Distilled  vi-ater,  one  pound  •, 

Water,  nine  ounces. 

'our  the  water  on  the  powdered  lime,  containeel  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  vessel,  which  is  then  to  be  covered  up  until  the  lime 
falls  to  powder.  Then  mix  the  muriate,  previously  ground 
into  very  fine  powder,  thoroughly  with  the  lime,  by  triturating 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  immediately  put  the  mixture 
into  a retort  of  bottle  glass.  Put  the  retort  in  a sand  bath, 
and  connect  with  it  a Woulfe’s  apparatus.  In  the  first  and 
smallest  bottle,  furnished  with  a tube  of  safety,  put  two 
ounces  of  the  distilled  vi'^ater,  and  in  the  second  the  rest  of 
the  distilled  water. 

die  fire  is  now  to  be  kindled,  and  gradually  increased,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  sand  pot  becomes  red.  Mix  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  each  of  the  bottles,  and  preserve  it  in  small  phials,  ac-. 
curately  closed. 

Aqua  Ammonia  Caustica.  Dnh. 

JJquor  of  Caustic  Ammonia. 

^ake  of  1 ■ 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Quicklime,  fresh  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  six  pints. 

prinkle  one  pint  of  the  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  a 
stone-ware  vessel,  and  coyer  up  the  vessel.  Twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  mix  the  salt  with  the  lime,  which  will  have  crum- 
bled to  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  'I hen  put' 
the  mixture  into  a retort,  and  pour  upon  it  the  rest  of  the 
water.  Having  previously  agitated  them,  draw  oft,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  twenty  ounces,  by  measure,  of  liquor  into  a 
refrigerated  receiver,  having  luted  carefully  the  joining  of 
the  vessels, 

.'he  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water^ 
as  936  to  1000. 
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Aqua  Ammonia  Pur;e.  Lond. 

Water  of  Pure  Ammoma, 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Quicklime,  two  pounds  j 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  stand  toge- 
ther an  hour  ; then  add  the  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  other  six 
pints  of  water,  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the  vessel. 
Pour  out  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  distil  off,  with  a slow 
fire,  one  pound. 

In  this  process,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the 
lime,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a stronger  affinity  for  muri- 
atic acid  than  ammonia  has.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
lime  employed  be  very  recently  burnt,  as  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  would  render  the  ammonia  partially  carbonated.  This 
accident  is  also  prevented  by  the  great  excess  of  lime  used,  which, 
having  a greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia  has, 
retains  any  small  quantity  of  it  which  may  be  accidentally  pre. 
sent.  The  lime  is  also  to  be  slaked  before  it  be  added  to  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  because  the  heat  produced  during  its  slak- 
ing would  cause  a violent  disengagement  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and 
be  attended  with  great  loss.  The  water  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ammonia  in  a liquid  form  ; for,  in  Itself,  it  is  a per- 
manently elastic  fluid.  In  the  process  adopted  by  the  London 
and  Dublin  colleges,  a much  greater  quantity  of  water,  how- 
ever, is  used  than  what  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  ammonia  : 
the  rest  is  intended  to  render  the  decomposition  slower  and 
more  manageable,  and  to  keep  the  muriate  of  lime,  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  in  solution  ; for,  otherwise,  it  would  con- 
crete into  a solid  mass,  adhering  strongly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
retort,  very  difficult  to  be  washed  out,  and  often  endangering 
its  breaking.  As  soon  as  the  slaked  lime  and  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia are  mixed,  they  should  be  put  into  the  retort,  the  water 
poured  upon  them,  and  the  distillation  begun  ; for,  by  the  Lon- 
don process,  of  adding  the  water  boiling  hot  to  the  mi^ture, 
and  letting  it  stand  to  cool  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  retort, 
there  is  a very  great  loss  of  ammonia,  and  for  no  reason  what- 
ever. A very  small  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  for  the  distilla- 
tion, and  the  whole  ammonia  rises  with  the  first  portion  of 
water,  or  even  before  it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
vessels  be  very  closely  luted  to  each  other,  to  prevent  it  from 
escaping.  But  this  renders  the  utmost  care  necessary  in  the  dis- 
tillation j for  too  sudden,  or  too  great  a heat,  from  the  rapid 
disengagement  of  gas,  or  even  the  expansion  of  the  air  contain- 
ed in  the  vessels,  would  endanger  their  bursting. 
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In  the  process  directed  in  the  last  impression  of  the  Edin- 
argh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  danger  is  completely  obviated,  by 
isengaglng  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  combining  it 
itli  the  water,  by  means  of  pressure  in  a pneumatic  appa- 
itus.  By  this  process,  the  water  should  be  saturated  with  am- 
lonia  j but  of  this  strength  it  is  never  sold  out  of  the  shops, 
aless  particularly  inquired  for,  as,  for  common  sale,  it  is  always 
•luted  with  a certain  proportion  of  water. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its 
iseous  form.  When  combined  with  water,  it  imparts  to  it  many 
’ these  properties,  and  lessens  its  specific  gravity.  Liquid  am- 
onia,  or  water  saturated  with  ammonia,  contains  74.63  water, 
id  25.37  ammonia;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.9054.  Wlien 
has  the  specific  gravity  mentioned  by  die  Dublin  college,  0.936, 
contains  about  83  of  water,  and  17  of  ammonia.  It  assumes 
> elastic  form,  and  separates  from  the  water,  when  heated  to 
•out  130°,  and  quickly  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
lere.  It  decomposes  many  of  the  earthy,  and  all  the  metalline. 
Its,  and  is  capable  of  dissolvir  g,  or  combining  with,  many  of 
e metalline  oxides,  and  even  of  oxydizing  some  of  the  metals, 
^hen  pure,  water  of  ammonia  does  not  etfervesce  with  any  of 
e acids,  or  form  a precipitate  with  alcohol.  A~  it  readily  ab- 
rbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  Edinburgh  college, 
ry  properly,  order  it  to  be  kept  in  small  phials.  By  neglecting 
is  precaution  in  the  shops,  it  often  becomes  carbonated  he- 
re the  large  bottles,  in  which  it  is  commonly  kept,  be  half 
me. 

Medical  use. — Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  inter- 
illy,  although  it  may  be  used  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  drops, 
rgely  diluted,  as  a powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia,  and  similar 
seases.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a rubefacient, 
id,  in  the  form  of  gas,  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes,  as  a 
imulant ; in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  syncope, 
'^steria,  and  chronic  ophthalmia. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Hydro-sulphuretum  ammoniae.  E. 

Oleum  ammoniatum.  E.  L. 

Linimentum  camphorse  compositum.  L. 

■ " ammoniae.  L. 

Spiritus  ammoniae  succinatus.  L. 

LCOHOL  AMMONIATUM ; olim,  Spiritus  Ammonia. 

Edin. 

Ammoniated  Alcohol  formerly  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 
ike  of 

Alcohol,  thirty-two  ounces ; 

Quicklime,  recently  burnt,  twelve  ounces  ; 
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- Muriate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

From  these  ingredients  Ammonlated  Alcohol  is  prepared,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  of  ammonia. 

Spiritus  Ammonite.  Loml.  Dub. 

Sjnrit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Proof  spirit,  three  pints  j 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 

Potashes,  six  ounces. 

Mix,  and  distil,  with  a slow  fife,  one  pint  and  an  half,  (two 

pints.  Dub-) 

When  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  potass,  the  product  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
Muth  a variable  quantity  of  ammonia  j for  the  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass is  never  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Again,  as  diluted  al- 
cohol is  employed  in  this  process,  and  one  half  only  is  drawn 
off,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  either  a want  of  economy,  or 
the  whole  alcohol  comes  over  before  any  of  the  water.  But  if 
the  latter  supposition  be  true,  there  is  also  a want  of  economy, 
for  the  alcohol  will  dissolve  only  the  ammonia,  and  leave  the 
whole  carbonate  undissolved.  The  fact  is,  that  when  we  per- 
form the  process  as  directed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  col- 
leges, a very  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimes, 
which  remains  undissolved  in  the  distilled  liquor  ; but  as  this 
liquor,  (after  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
were  diffused  through  it,  have  separated  in  the  form  of  very  re- 
gular crystals,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel)  effervesces 
with  acids,  the  distilled  liquor  cannot  be  pure  alcohol,  but  must 
contain  a proportion  of  water  capable  of  dissolving  some  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

But,  to  prove  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge  in  the  con- 
trivers of  this  process,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  the 
product  is  unfit  for  the  pi'eparation  of  the  aromatic  ammoniated 
alcohol,  as  it  will  not  dissolve  the  volatile  oils. 

The  process  now,  for  the  first  time,  directed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  is,  therefore,  infinitely  preferable,  as  if  is  not  only  more 
elegant,  but  more  economical,  and  dissolves  the  volatile  oils 
perfectly. 

The  Berlin  college  direct  this  preparation  to  be  made  by 
simply  mixing  two  parts  of  .alcohol  with  one  of  water  of  am- 
monia. 

Officinal  Pre/jarafions. 

Alcohol  ammoniatiiin  fa'tidiim.  E.  /). 

aromaticum.  E.  L.  D. 
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Tinctura  castorei  composita,  E. 

guaiaci  ammoniata.  E. 

opii  ammoniata.  E. 

CARBON  AS  AMMONITE  •,  olim,  Ammonia  Pr.tiparata. 

Edin. 

Carbonate  of  Antinofiia,  formerly  Prepared  Ammonia. 

I'ake  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  ; 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime  (commonly  called  chalk),  dried,  two 
pounds. 

Having  triturated  them  separately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
sublime  from  a retort  into  a refrigerated  receiver. 


Dub. 


Bake  of 

hluriate  of  ammonia,  in  powder,  and  well  dried, 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  put  them  into  an  earthen  retort,  and  sublime,  with 
a heat  gradually  raised,  into  a cool  receiver. 


Ammonia  Preparata.  Land. 
Prepared  Ammonia. 

f ake  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  \ 
Prepai'ed  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  sublime. 


In  this  process  the  two  substances  employed  undergo  a mutual 
decomposition,  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  lime  or  the 
soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  ammonia.  The  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lime  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  London  col- 
leges is  perhaps  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  the  muriate 
of  ammonia  •,  but  it  is  the  safe  side  to  err  on  j for  it  is  only 
sometimes  inconvenient,  from  obliging  us  to  make  use  of  larger 
vessels,  whereas,  if  any  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  were 
to  remain  undccomposed,  it  would  sublime  along  with  the  car- 
bonate, and  render  the  product  impure.  Gbttliug  uses  three 
parts  of  chalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  he  dries  his 
chalk  before  he  weighs  it.  'Phe  chalk  is  always  to  be  very  care- 
fully dried  before  it  is  used  in  this  preparation,  as  die  presence 
of  moisuire  injures  the  product.  The  Ingredients  arc  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  by  trituration,  before  they  are  introduced  into 
the  retort,  that  no  part  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  may  escape 
decomposition  ; and  we  are  even  sometimes  directed  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  mixture,  after  they  arc  in  the  retort,  with 
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powdered  chalk.  This  however  is  unnecessary.  Carbonate  of 
lime  does  not  act  on  muriate  of  ammonia  till  a considerable  heat 
be  applied.  Gdttling  says,  that  the  sublimation  must  be  con- 
ducted  in  the  open  fire,  and  therefore  he  uses  an  earthen-ware 
cucurbit,  with  a tubulated  capital.  When  a glass  retort  is  em- 
ployed, it  should  have  a very  wide  neck  ; and  the  best  form  for 
the  receiver  is  cylindrical,  as  it  enables  us  to  get  out  the  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  condensed  in  it  without  breaking  it.  The  resi- 
duum which  remains  in  the  retort  furnishes  muriate  of  lime  by 
lixiviation  and  evaporation. 

By  the  Dublin. college  carbonate  of  soda  is  employed  for  the 
prepararation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same,  and  the  decomposition  is  effected  at  a lower 
temperature.  But  as  soda  is  very  rarely  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  part  of  the  ammonia  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  which, 
if  not  permitted  to  escape,  will  burst  the  vessels.  To  prevent 
this  loss,  tlierefore,  Mr.  Gottling  uses  a cucurbit  and  capital, 
furnished  with  a bent  tube,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  a phial 
of  water ; by  which  contrivance,  while  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  condensed  in  the  capital,  the  gaseous  ammonia  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  When  soda  is  used,  the  residuum  con- 
tains muriate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white 
crystallized  mass,  of  a fibrous  texture,  having  the  smell  and  taste 
of  ammonia,  but  weaker.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  is  more  soluble  as  the  temperature  of  the  water 
increases ; but  when  it  approaches  to  a boiling  heat,  the  car- 
bonate is  volatilized.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  perman- 
ent in  the  air,  and  is  not  decomposed,  but  is  easily  vaporized 
by  heat.  It  is  said  to  vary  very  much  in  its  composition,  and  to 
contain  more  ammonia,  and  less  acid  and  water,  in  proportion 
to  the  high  temperature  employed  in  preparing  it,  the  quantity 
of  alkali  varying  from  50  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  decomposed  by 
most  of  the  acids,  aitd  all  the  alkaline,  and  some  of  the  earthy, 
bases  ; by  the  earthy  sulphates,  except  those  ef  baryta  and 
strontia ; by  the  earthy  muriates,  and  fluates ; by  tlie  nitrates 
of  baryta,  and  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Medical  use — Carbonate  of  ammonia  exactly  resembles  am- 
monia in  its  action  on  the  living  body ; but  is  weaker,  and  i* 
principally  used  as  smelling  salts  in  syncope  and  hysteria. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  acetitis  ammonia:.  E.  L.  D. 

Ammoniaretum  cupri.  E.  L.  D. 
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AQUA  CARBONATIS  AMMONIA;  ollm,  Aqua  Am- 

MONI.^.  Ed. 

JEater  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  formerly  Water  of  Ammonia. 
Tuke  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 

Carbonate  of  potass,  each  sixteen  ounces  j 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Having  mixed  the  salts,  and  put  them  in  a glass  retort,  pour 
the  water  upon  them,  and  distil  to  dryness  in  ti  sand  bath, 
gradually  increasing  the  heat. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound  j 
Carbonate  of  soda,  twenty-eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Distil  off  by  heat,  gradually  raised,  two  pounds  by  measure. 
The  specifk:  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1095. 


Aqua  Ammonite.  Land. 

Water  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Sal  amrAoniac,  one  pound  j 
Potashes,  one  pound  and  a half  j 
Water,  four  pints. 

Draw  off  two  pints  by  distillation,  with  a slow  fire. 


The  product  of  this  process  is  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  while  the  residuum  in  the  retort  is  an  alkaline  mu- 
riate. In  this  instance,  the  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  cannot  be  effected  by  carbonate  of  lime,  because  tlie 
addition  of  the  water  prevents  the  application  of  the  neces- 
sary heat,  whereas  alkaline  carbonates  act  at  a moderate  tem- 
perature. But  it  is  more  economical,  as  well  as  more  scientific, 
to  prepare  this  solution  by  dissolving  a certain  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water. 

OJfidnal  Preparations. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum.  E. 

Pilulae  ammoniareti  cupri.  E. 


LIQUOR  VOLATILIS.  SAL,  et  OLEUM,  CORNU 
CERVI.  Lond. 

The  Volatile  Liquor y Salty  and  Oily  of  Haris-horn. 

Take  of 

Harts-horn,  ten  pounds. 

Distil  with  a fire  gradually  increased.  A volatile  liquor,  salt, 
and  oil,  will  ascend. 
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4 he  oil  nml  salt  being  separated,  distil  the  licpior  three  times. 
To  the  salt  add  an  ecpial  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  sublime 
tlirice,  or  till  it  become  white.  * 

The  same  volatile  liquor,  salt,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 
animal  substance,  except  fat. 

JnQuoR  Voi.A  rii.is  Cornu  Cervini.  Dub. 

V dcitile  Liquor  of  Harts -honi. 

'bake  of 

Harts-horn,  any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  distil  with  a gradually-increased  heat, 
the  volatile  liquor,  salt,  and  oil.  Then  repeat  the  distillation 
of  the  volatile  liquor  until  it  becomes  as  limpid  as  water,  se- 
perating  by  liltration  the  oil  and  salt  after  each  distillation. 
The  liquor  will  be  more  easily  purified,  if,  after  each  distilla- 
tion, except  the  first,  there  be  added  about  a sixth  part  of  its 
M^eight  of  charcoal  of  Mmod  previously  heated  to  redness,  then 
. extinguished,  by  covering  it  with  sand,  and  powdered  while 
it  is  hot. 

If  harts-horn  cannot  be  had,  the  bones  of  any  other  land  animal 
may  be  substituted  for  them. 

The  wholesale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  distilla- 
lation,  with  earthen  heads,  almost  like  those  of  the  common  still; 
lor  receivers,  they  use  a couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which 
are  luted  togetlier  •,  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  an  adopter  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  also 
furnished  with  a cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluids  condensed  in  it. 
I he  upper  jar  is  entire,  and  in  it  is  condensed  the  solid  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  AVhen  a large  quantity  of  the  subject  is 
to  be  distilled,  it  is  customary  to  continue  the  operation  for 
several  days  successively  ; only  unluting  the  head  occasionally, 
to  put  in  fresh  materials.  When  the  upper  jar  becomes  entirely 
filled  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  cracks.  It  is  then  to  be 
removed,  the  salt  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  a fresh  one  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

When  only  a small  quantity  of  spirit  or  salt  is  wanted,  a com- 
mon iron  pot,  such  as  is  usually  fixed  in  sand  furnaces,  may  be 
employed,  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought 
to  be  large,  and  a glass,  or  r.nher  tin,  adopter  inserted  between 
it  and  the  head  of  the  pot. 

'Phe  distilling  vessel  being  charged  Avith  pieces  of  horn,  a mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is  slowly  increased,  and  raised  at 
length  almost  to  the  utmost  degree.  At  first  water  arises,  rvhich 
gradually  acquires  colour  and  smell,  from  the  admixt\ire  of  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  and  ammoniacal  salts  ; carbonate  of  ammonia 
next  arises,  whicli  at  first  dissolves,  as  it  comes  over,  in  the 
M ater,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  tlic  sprit.  "When  the 
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water  is  saturated,  the  remainder  of  the  salt  concretes  in  a solid 
form  to  the  sides  of  the  recipient.  If  it  he  required  to  Ivave  the 
whole  of  the  salt  solid,  and  undissolvcd,  the  water  snould  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  arise,  which  may  be  known 
bv  the  appearance  of  white  lunics;  ami  that  this  ntay  be  done 
the  more  commodiously,  the  receiver  should  be  left  unlutcd, 
till  this  lirst  part  of  the  process  be  finished.  The  white  va- 
pours, which  now  arise,  sometimes  come  over  with  such  vehe- 
mence as  to  throw  off  or  burst  the  receiver  ; to  prevent  this  ac- 
cident,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a small  hole  in  the  luting,  which 
may  be  occasionally  stopt  with  a vrooden  peg,  or  opened,  as 
the  operator  shall  find  proper.  Lastly,  the  oil  arises,  which  ac- 
quires greater  colour  and  consistency  as  the  operation  advances. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  still  comes  over,  but  it  is  partly  dissolved 
in  the  hot  oily  vapour.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a consider- 
able disengagement  of  gas,  consisting  of’a  mixture  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  often  containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
salt,  which  remains  adhering  to  its  sides,  is  to  be  washed  out 
with  a little  water,  and  added  to  the  rest.  It  is  convenient  to 
let  the  whole  stand  for  a few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better 
disengage  Itself  from  the  liquor,  so  as  to  be  first  sepai'ated  by  a 
funnel,  and,  afterwards,  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through  wet 
paper. 

None  of  these  products,  except  perlvaps  a small  quantitv  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  exist  ready  formed  in  the  matter  subjected  to  the 
distillation,  but  are  produced  by  a new  an-,uigcment  of  its  con- 
stituents. For  the  production  of  ammonia,  it  is  absolutclv  ne- 
cessary that  it  contain  nitrogen^  or  be  what  we  have  called  a 
quaternary  oxide.  Although  !jomc  vegetable,  and  most  animal, 
substances  are  of  this  kind,  yet  only  the  most  solid  parts  of  ani- 
mals, siicli  as  bone  or  horn,  are  employed  for  the  production  of 
ammonia  ; because  they  furnish  it  less  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, are  easily  obtained,  and  at  little  cxpcnce,  and  are  very 
manageable  in  the  distillation.  On  the  application  of  heat,  us 
soon  as  all  the  water  which  they  contained  is  expelled,  their  ele- 
ments begin  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  form  binary,  or  at  most 
ternary  compounds.  Water  is  formed  of>  part  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  then  oil  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  while 
the  superfluous  carbon  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  state  of  ch.-.r- 
coal.  As  the  formation  of  these  substances  is  simultaneous,  or 
in  immediate  succession,  they  are  not  obtained  sepavatelv,  but 
are  mixed  with  each  other.  The  water  is  saturated  witli  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  impregnated  witlt  cmpyreumatic  oil, 
wJiiJe  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  discoloured  with  oil  -,  and  tlic 
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oil  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  it.  They  may, 
however,  be  separated  from  each  other  in  a great  measure,  in 
the  manner  already  described.  But  a small  portion  of  oil  ob- 
stinately adheres  both  to  the  salt  and  its  solution,  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  difference  between  salt  and  spirit  of  harts-horn,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  purer  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

AQUA  ACETITIS  AMMONIAL  •,  vulgo,  Spiritus  Minderi, 
Ed.  Aqua  Ammonia  AcETATiR.  Land.  Aqua  Acetatis 
Ammonite.  Dub. 

Water  of  Ac etite  of  Ammonia ^ commonly  called  Spirit  of  Minder- 
eras.  Water  of  Acetated  Ammonia.  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammon!\^  in  powder,  any  quantity,  Ed.  (two 
ounces,  Loud.  Dub.)  ' 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  distilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  ammonia  exactly,  Ed.  (About  four  pints,  Land. 
Three  pounds  and  a half,  or  as  much  as  will  saturate  the 
ammonia,  which  is  known  by  the  test  of  lithmus.  Dub.) 

By  this  process  we  obtain  acetate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  the  acetic  acid : but  as  this  is  apt  to  vary  in  quan- 
tity, the  solution  also  varies  in  strength,  and  the  crystallization 
of  the  salt  is  attended  with  too  much  difUculty  to  be  practised 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  Its  crystals  are  long,  slender,  and 
flatted,  of  a pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a cool  sweetish  taste, 
are  very  deliquescent,  melt  at  ITO*^,  and  sublime  at  250°.  It 
is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  several  of  the  earths, 
and  metalline  salts ; and  when  in  solution,  its  acid  is  decom- 
posed spontaneously,  and  by  heat. 

Different  proposals  have  been  made  to  get  a solution  of 
greater  strength  and  uniformity  than  that  still  retained  by  the 
British  colleges.  Mr.  Lowe  saturates  four  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  potass  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  evaporates  the  solution  to 
36  ounces.  He  then  mixes  it  with  two,  ounces  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  iJistils  the  mixture  in  a glass  retort.  Acetate  of 
arrurtonia  comes  over.  The  last  edition  of  the  Prussian  Pharma- 
copoeia prepares  it  by  saturating  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  with  a strong  acetic  acid,  (obtained  by  distillation 
from  acetate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  water,  and  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid),  and  diluting  the  solution  with 
•water,  so  that  it  shall  weigh  twenty-four  ounces.  One  ounce, 
therefore,  contains  the  alkali  of  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Medical  use. — Acetate  of  ammonia,  when  assisted  by  a xvarm 
regimen,  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  sudorilic ; and  as  it 
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operates  without  quickening  the  circulation  or  increasing  the 
heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admissible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  in  which  the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  are  attended 
with  danger.  Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  the  kid- 
neys, by  walking  about  in  a cool  air.  The  common  dose  is 
half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with  other 
substances. 


Chap.  IV.— EARTHS,  and  EARTHY  SALTS. 

MURIAS  BARYTAS.  Edin. 

Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  baryta. 

Muriatic  acid,  one  part  \ 

Water,  three  parts. 

Add  the  carbonate,  broken  into  little  bits,  to  the  water  and 
acid,  previously  mixed.  After  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
digest  for  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  Repeat  the  evaporation  as  long  as  any  crystals 
are  formed. 

If  the  carbonate  of  baryta  cannot  be  procured,  the  muriate 

may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  from  the  sulphate. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  two  pounds  \ 

Charcoal  of  wood,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Roast  the  sulphate,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  reduced  to 
a very  fine  powder,  with  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  in- 
timately mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a crucible,  and 
having  fitted  it  with  a cover,  heat  it  with  a strong  fire  for 
six  hours.  Then  triturate  the  matter  well,  and  throw  it  into 
six  pounds  of  water  in  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel,  and  mix 
them  by  agitation,  preventing  as  much  as  possible  the  action 
of  the  air. 

I.et  the  vessel  stand  in  a vapour  bath  until  the  part  not  dissolved 
shall  subside,  then  pour  off  tlie  liquor.  On  the  undissolved 
part  pour  four  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  which,  after 
agitation  and  deposition,  are  to  be  added  to  the  former 
liquor.  Into  the  liquor,  when  still  warmj  or  if  it  shall  have 
cooled,  again  heated,  drop  muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites 
any  effervescence.  Then  strain  it,  and  evaporate  it  so  as  to 
crystallize. 
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In  the  m-Atcrin  metlica  of  the  Edinburgli  college,  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  is  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tlie 
muriate  ; but  as  that  mineral  is  not  very  common,  and  some- 
times not  to  be  procured,  it  became  necessary  to  describe  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  muriate  from  the  sulphate.  This  is, 
liowcvcr,  attended  with  very  considerable  dilliculties,  on  ac- 
count of  tire  very  strong  attraction  which  subsists  between  the 
suliduiric  acid  and  baryta. 

The  sulphate  of  baryta  may  be  decomposed, 

1.  13y  compound  alhiiity,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass or  muriate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  potass  is  capable  of  effecting  this  decomposi- 
tion, either  in  tire  dry  or  humid  way.  Klaproth  boils  sixteen 
ounces  of  hncly-powdcred.  sulphate  of  baryta  with  32  ounces 
of  purified  carbonate  of  potass,  and  five  pounds  of  w'ater,  for 
an  hour  in  a tin  kettle,  constantly  agitating  the  mixture,  and 
renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  He  then  allows  it  to 
settle,  pours  off  the  fluid,  which  is  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
potass,  and  edulcorates  the  precipitate  with  plenty  of  water. 
He  next  dissolves  the  carbonate'of  baryta,  which  it  contains, 
in  muriatic  acid.  The  portion  of  sulphate  which  is  not  decom- 
poseil,  may  be  treated  again  in.  the  same  manner. 

Oil  tire  other  hand.  Van  Mons  mixes  equal  parts  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  potass  with  one  fourth  of  their 
weight  of  charcoal,  all  in  powder,  and  heats  the  mixture  to 
redness  in  a'crucible.  When  it  cools,  he  washes  out  the  surphate 
and  sulphiirct  of  potass  with  xvatcr,  then  boils  the  residuum 
with  a little  potass,  and  washes  it  again.  The  carbonate  of 
baryta  thus  obtained  he  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid. 

But  by  these  methods  of  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
we  do  not  sjet  rid  of  the  metallic  substances  which  it  olten  con- 
tains,  and  render  the  muriate  tlnis  prepared  unfit  for  medical 
use.  But  the  metalline  muriates  may  be  expelled,  according  to 
VVestrumb,  by  hea.ting  the  salt  to  redness  as  long  as  any  fumes 
arise.  The  pure  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  crystallized.  Gdttling,  with  the  same  intention,  ot 
getting  rid  of  metalline  substances,  chooses  sulphate  of  baryta, 
jwvfecily  colourless,  and  treats  it  with  muriatic  or  nitro- muriatic 
acid  before  he  proceeds  to  decompose  it. 

La  Grange  has  proposed  a new  method  of  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime,  which  he 
prejiares  from  the  residuum  of  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  by  lime,  by  dissolving  it  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness.  He  mixes  equal  parts  of 
this  muriate  with  sulphate  of  baryta  in  jwwder,  arid  projects  it 
by  spoonfuls  into  a crucible  previously  heated  to  vcdiK'SS,  When 
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it  is  all  in  complete  fusion,  he  pours  it  out  upon  a polished 
stone  previously  heated.  The  matter,  which  cracks  as  it  cools, 
has  a whitish. grey  colour,  is  very  hard,  sonorous,  and  ilcdiques- 
cent,  is  now  to  be  boiled  in  about  six  times  its  weight  ol:  dis- 
tilled water,  its  solution  fdtered,  aiul  the  residuum  boiled  in  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water.  The  mixed  solutions  are  then 
evaporated  to  a pellicle,  and  on  cooling  furnish  beautiful  crystals 
ot  muriate  of  baryta,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  purified  by  a second  solution  and  crystallization.  The  mo- 
ther water  of  the  first  crystallization  still  contains  muriate  of 
baryta,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  muriate  of  lime,  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations. 
La  Cirangc  thinks  that  this  process  not  only  saves  time,  fuel, 
and  muriatic  acid,  but  that  it  furnishes  a purer  muriate  of  baryta 
than  the  following  process. 

2.  By  decomposing  its  acid,  by  means  of  charcoal. 

The  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  barvta  is  decomposed  at  a very 
high  temperature  by  charcoal.  At  such  a temperature  charcoal 
has  a greater  alhnity  for  oxygen  than  sulphur  has  ; it  therefore 
decomposes  sulphuric  acid,  by  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and 
Hies  oft  in  the  state  of  carbonic  oxit.le  or  acid  gas,  while  the 
sulphur  combines  wdth  the  baryta.  On  adding  w'uter  to  the 
sulphuret  thus  formed,  new  combinations  take  place.  A por- 
tion of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  regenerated,  while  hydroguretted 
sulphuret,  and  sulphuretted  hydroguret  of  baryta  remain  in  so- 
lution. This  solution  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition, 
and  must  therefore  be  preserved  from  the  action  of  fhe  air  as 
much  as  possible,  ft  also  crystallizes  by  cooling,  and  therefore 
should  be  kept  at  a boiling  heat.  On  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid,  there  is  a violent  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuiettcd  hydrogen  gas,  which  must  be  avouled  as  much  as 
possible,  by  performing  the  operation  under  a chimney,  w'hile 
very  pure  muriate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  contaminated  with  any  of  the 
noxious  metals,  as  their  compounds  with  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
are  not  soluble.  On  this  account,  thciefore,  it  is  the  process 
adoptetl  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Muriate  of  baryta  commonly  crystallizes  in  tables.  It  has  a 
disagreeable  bitter  taste  ; is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  w.iter  at  60°, 
and  in  less  boiling  water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
and  its  solution  burns  with  a yellow  flarae.  It  crystallizes  by 
evaporation  ; its  crystals  are  permanent  j and  by  the  action  of 
heat  decrepitate,  dry,  and  melt.  When  crystallized,  it  contains 
20  acid,  01  baryta,  and  16  water  ; when  dried,  2.3.8  acid,  and 
76.2  baryta.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphates,  nitrates,  ami 
sulphites  •,  and  by  the  alkaline  phosphates,  borates,  and  car* 
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bonates.  When  pure,  it  has  no  colour ; does  not  deliquesce  ; 
does  not  burn  with  a red  or  purple  flame  when  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol j and  is  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid,  prussiate  of  pot- 
ass and  iron,  or  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia.  By  washing 
with  alcohol  muriate  of  baryta  rendered  impure  by  the  presence 
of  muriate  of  iron,  the  latter  alone  is  dissolved. 

It  is  commonly  given  in  solution. 


SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYT.®.  Edin. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  baryta,  one  part ; 

Distilled  water,  three  parts.  Dissolve. 

The  proportion  of  water  directed  here  for  the  solution  of 
muriate  of  baryta,  is  considerably  less  than  what  is  stated  to  be 
necessary  by  the  writers  on  chemistry.  It  is  however  suffi- 
cient, even  at  the  lowest  ordinary  temperatures  j a circum- 
stance which  should  be  attended  to  in  making  saturated  solu- 
tions of  saline  bodies. 

Medical  use. — Muriate  of  baryta  is  generally  said  by  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  to  be  a stimulant  deobstruent ; and  yet 
Hufeland,  one  of  its  greatest  supporters,  says,  that  it  succeeds 
better  in  cases  attended  with  inflammation  and  increased  irri- 
tability than  with  atony  and  torpor.  When  given  in  large 
doses,  it  certainly  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo, 
and  death. 

Its  effects  on  a morbid  state  of  the  body  are  also  disputed. 
Some  assert  that  it  -is  of  advantage  in  no  disease  ; while  others 
bestow  upon  it  the  most  unqualified  praises.  By  the  latter,  it 
is  principally  celebrated. 


1,  In  all  cases  of  scrofula. 

2,  In  obstructions  and  tumors. 

3,  In  cases  of  worms. 

4,  In  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  dose  of  the  solution,  at  first,  is  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a- day,  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  Increased  to  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  solution  is  also  used  externally  as  a stimulating  and 
gently-escharotic  application  in  cutaneous  diseases,  fungous  ul- 
cers, and  specks  upon  the  cornea. 


AQUA  CALCIS.  Eftu 
Lime  lEater. 


Take  of 

Fresh  burnt  lime,  half  a pound  j 
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Put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  gradually  sprinkle  bn  it  four 
ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  vessel  shut,  while  the  lime 
grows  hot,  and  falls  into  powder.  Then  pour  on  it  twelve 
pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime  thoroughly  with  the 
water  by  agitation.  After  the  lime  iias  subsided,  repeat  the 
agitation;  and  let  this  be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keep- 
ing the  vessel  shut,  that  the  free  access  of  the  air  may  be 
prevented.  Lastly,  let  the  water  be  filtered  through  papery 
placed  in  a funnel,  with  glass  rods  interposed  betvveen  them, 
that  the  water  may  pass  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  must  be 
kept  in  very  close  bottles. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  half  a pound  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Mix  and  set  them  aside  in  a covered  vessel  for  an  hour ; then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a close-stopt 
vessel. 

• 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Lime,  recently  burnt,  one  pound  ; 

Bolling  water,  one  pint. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  the  water  upon 
it,  keeping  the  vessel  shut  while  the  lime  growls  warm  and 
fails  into  powder ; then  pour  upon  it  three  gallons  of  water, 
and  shut  the  vessel,  agitating  it  frequently  for  twenty-four 
hours;  lastly,  filter  the  water  through  paper,  placed  in  a co- 
. vered  funnel,  and  keep  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  properties  of 
lime,  and  shall  therefore  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  solution 
of  it  in  water,  commonly  called  Lime-water.  In  making  this, 
we  should  first  add  only  so  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  slake 
the  lime,  which  reduces  it  to  a fine  powder,  Easily  diffused 
through  water ; for  if  we  add  more  water  at  first,  it  forms  a 
paste  with  the  external  part  of  the  lime,  and  defends  the  in- 
ternal from  the  action  of  the  water.  During  the  whole  process, 
the  air  must  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible;  as  lime  has  a 
very  strong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  attracts  it  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  proportion  of  water  used  is  scarcely  able  to 
dissolve  one  tenth  of  the  lime ; but  lime  is  of  little  value ; and 
our  object  is  to  form  a saturated  solution  quickly  and  easily. 
Lime  is  not  morfe  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold  ; therefore 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  boiling  ^vater.  The  London  college 
decant  their  solution  from  the  undissolved  lime ; but  in  this 
Way  we  are  not  so  sure  of  a perfectly-transparent  solution  as  by 
filtration  ; and  if  we  use  the  precautions  directed  by  the  other 
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colleges,  it  may  be  performed  without  the  lime  absorbing  a per- 
ceptible quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bottles  in  which  lime- 
water  is  kept,  should  be  perfectly  full,  and  well  corked. 

Lime-water  is  transparent  and  colourless-  It  has  an  austere 
acrid  taste,  and  affects  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do.  It 
enters  very  readily  into  combination  with  all  the  acids,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, iluates,  borates,  oxalates,  tartrates,  and  citrates. 

Medical  When  applied  to  the  living  fibre,  lime-water 
corrugates  and  shortens  it ; it  therexore  possesses  astringent 
powers.  It  is  also  a powerful  antacid,  or  at  least  it  combines 
with  and  neutralizes  acids  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them- 
It  also  dissolves  mucus,  and  kills  intestinal  worms.  From  pos- 
sessing these  properties,  it  is  used  in  medicine,  in  diseases  sup- 
pbsed  to  arise  from  laxity  and  debility  of  the  solids,  as  diarrhoea, 
diabetes,  leucorrhoea,  scrofula,  and  scurvy  ; in  affections  of  the 
stomach  accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence ; when  the 
intestines  are  loaded  with  mucus  ; and  in  worms.  Lime-water 
is  scarcely  capable  of  dissolving,  even  out  of  the  body,  any  of 
the  substances  of  which  urinary  calculi  consist ; it  has  there- 
fore no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a lithontriptic.  It  has 
been  also  recommended  in  crusta  lactea,  in  cancer,  and  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  gangrenous  sores  i as  a wash  in  tinea  capitis 
and  psora  ; and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  fistulas,  and  ul- 
cers of  the  bladder. 

When  taken  internally,  its  taste  is  said  to  be  best  covered  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dose  is  commonly  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
frequently  repeated  j but  when  long  continued  it  weakens  tho. 
organs  of  digestion. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Liquor  cupri  ammoniati.  L.  D. 

Oleum  lini  cum  calce.  E.  D. 

A qua  cal,cjs  composita.  D. 

CARBONAS  CAI.CIS  PRiEPARATUS  *,  ollm,  Greta 
Praparata,  et  Cancrorum  Lapilh  •,  vulgo,  OcULI  Can- 
CRORUM  Pr^parati.  £din. 

Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime;  formerly  Prepared  Chalk,  and 
Crabs  Stones,  commonly  called  Crabs  Eyes, 

Carbonate  of  lime,  whether  the  softer  variety  commonly 
called  Chalk,  or  the  harder  variety  called  Crabs  Eyes  and 
Crabs  Stones,  after  having  been  triturated  to  powder  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  levigated  on  a porphyry  stone  with  a little 
water,  is  to  be  put  into  a large  vessel,  and  water  to  be  poured 
upon  it,  which,  after  agitating  the  vessel  repeatedly,  is  to  be 
again  poured  off,  while  loaded  with  minute  powder.  Oa 
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allowing  the  water  to  settle,  a subtUe  powder  will  subside, 
which  is  to  be  dried. 

The  coarse  powder  which  the  water  coUld  not  suspend,  may 
be  levigated  again,  and  treated  in  tlic  same  manner. 

Quorandum,  Aqua  non  Solubilium,  Pr^paratio.  Land. 
The  Preparation  of  ^ome  Substances  not  soluble  in  Water. 

Reduce  these  substances  first  in  a mortar  to  powder,  and 
pouring  on  a little  water,  levigate  them  on  a hard  and  po- 
lished, but  not  calcareous,  stone,  that  they  may  be  made  as 
fine  as  possible.  Dry  this  powder  on  blotting-paper  laid  on 
chalk,  and  set  It  in  a vvarm,  or  at  least  a dry,  place,  for 
some  days. 

4 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared 
Chalk, 

Coral, 

Crabs  claws,  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  washed 
with  boiling  water, 

Oyster- she! Is,  first  cleaned  from  Impurities, 

And  also  amber,  antimony,  calamine,  tutty,  and  verdegris. 

Creta  Preparata.  Dido. 

Prepared  Chalk. 

Grind  It  to  powder  In  an  earthen  ware  mortar.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  wa'ter ; then  mix  it  with  a large  quantity  of 
water  by  agitation ; and,  after  allowing  It  to  stand  a little, 
until  the  coarser  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the 
liquor.  This  may  be  frequently  repeated,  triturating  pre- 
viously each  time.  Finally,  the  very  fine  powder,  which, 
after  some  time  will  subside  in  the  decanted  liquor,  is  to  be 
collected  and  dried  upon  a bibulous  stone  or  paper. 

Otrearum  Test^  PRepArAta:.  Prepared  Cysiered  shells' 

OvoRUM  TESTyR  Preparat^.  Prepared  Egg-shells. 

Are  to  be  pi-epared  as  chalk. 

The  preparation  of  these  substances  merely  consists  in  re- 
ducing them  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Aledical  ^Carbonate  of  ILm^  is  commonly  called  an  Ab- 
sorbent Earth.  It  certainly  is  an  antacid  ; that  is,  it  combines 
with  and  neutralizes  most  acids,  while  its  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
pelled in  the  form  of  gas.  It  is  therefore  exhibited  in  affections 
jf  the  stomach  accompanied  with  aridity,  especially  when  at 
:he  same  time  there  is  a tendency  t£>  diarrhoea*  The  fear  of 
ts  forming  concretions  in  the  bowels,  is  probably  imaginary  j 
or  it  is  not  warranted  elthei^  by  fheoi^  or  experience. 

Applied  externally,  carbonate  of  lime  rnay  bo  considered  as 
m absorbent  in  another  point  of  view  ; for  its  beneficial  action 
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on  burns  und  ulcers  probably  arises  entirely  from  its  imbibing 
the  moisture  or  ichorous  matter,  as  a spunge  would  do^  and 
thus  preventing  it  from  acting  on  the  abraded  surfaces,  and  ex- 
coriating the  neighbouring  parts. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  L. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  compositus.  E.  L. 

opiatus.  E. 

Trochisci  carbonatis  calcis.  E.  L. 


CRETA  PR./ECIPITATA.  Dub. 


Precipitated  Chalk.  \ 

Take  of  . 

Water  of  muriate  of  lime,  any  quantity. 

Add  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four  times  it* 
weight  of  distilled  warm  water,  as  is  sufficient  to  precipitate' 
the  chalk.  Wash  the  matter  which  falls  to  the  bottom  three 
times,  by  pouring  on,  each  time,  a sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. Lastly,  having  collected  it,  dry  it  up  on  a chalk  stone, 
or  paper. 


This  preparation  affords  carbonate  of  lime  in  Its  purest  state, 
and,  although  expensive,  may  be  employed  when  it  is  intended 
for  internal  use. 

Officinal  Preparations . 

Hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  D. 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 

Mistura  cretacea.  D. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  CALCIS.  Edin. 

Solutmi  of  Mtiriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is,  white  m.arble,  broken  intoi' 
pieces,  nine  ounces  ; | 

Muriatic  acid,  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces.  | 

Mix  the  acid  writh  the  water,  and  gradually  add  the  pieces  ofi 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  digest  i 
them  for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to 
dryness.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  its  weight  and  a half  of' 
water,  and  lastly,  filter  the  solution.  | 

AquA  Muriatis  Calcis.  Dub.  i 

Water  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of  . | 

Chalk,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  j ; 

Diluted  muriatic  acid,  two  ounces.  ; 
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Gradually  add  the  chalk  to  the  acid>  and,  after  the  efFervesence 

is  finished,  strain. 

From  the  difficulty  of  crystallizing  this  salt,  it  is  directed  by 
the  Edinburgl.  college  to  be  evaporated  to  the  total  expulsion 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  as  being  the  surest  way  of  ob- 
taining a solution  of  uniform  strength-  With  the  same  view, 
the  Dublin  college  saturate  muriatic  acid  of  a given  strength ; 
and  Dr.  Wood  directs,  that  the  solution  should  always  have 
a determinate  specific  gravity. 

The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  prisms  of  six  smooth  and  equal 
sidesj  but  they  are  often  so  aggregated,  that  they  can  only  be 
termed  acicular.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  bitter,  and  disagree- 
able. When  heated,  it  melts,  swells,  and  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and,  at  a very  high  temperature,  a small  part 
of  its  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  known,  and 
is  so  soluble,  that  water  seems  ^capable  of  dissolving  twice  its 
weight,  or,  at  least,  forms  with  it  a viscid  liquor  5 but  as  it  is 
still  capable  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  and  of  emitting 
caloric,  v/hen  farther  diluted,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
true  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its  solution  burns 
with  a crimson  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric,  ni- 
tric, phosphoric,  fluoric,  and  boracic,  aCids ; by  baryta,  potass, 
soda,  and  strontia  ; by  most  of  the  sulphates,  sulphites,  nitrates, 
phosphates,  fluates,  borates,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Cry,, 
stalli-zed,  it  contains  31  acid,  44  lime,  and  25  water;  dried  at 
a red  heat,  4-2  acid,  50  lime,  and  8 water. 

Medial  use. — It  vi'-as  first  proposed  as  a medicine  by  Four- 
croy,  and  has  been  lately  extolled  in  scrofulous  and  glandular 
diseases,  and  cases  of  debility  in  general,  by  several  eminent 
practitioners  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  R.  Pear- 
son, and  Dr.  Wood.  Thirty  drops  of  the  solution  are  a suffi- 
cient dose  for  children,  and  a drachm  for  adults,  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  In  an  over-dose  it  has  produced  qualms  and 
sickness  ; and  three  drachms  and  a half  killed  a dog,  the  sto- 
mach of  which,  upon  dissection,  had  its  villous  coat  bloodshot, 
and  in  many  parts  almost  black,  and  converted  into  a gelatinous 
slime.  The  property  of  this  salt,  of  producing  intense  cold 
during  its  solution,  might  also  be  applied  to  medical  use.  For 
this  purpose  it  might  be  economically  piepared,  by  saturating 
with  muriatic  acid  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  ammonia 
or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Officmal  Preparations. 

Creta  praecipitata.  D. 

Alcohol.  D. 
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PHOSPHAS  CALCIS. 

Cornu  Cervi  Ustio.  Land. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  Burnt  Harts-horn. 

Burn  pieces  of  harts-horn  till  they  become  perfectly  white  j 
then  reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  operation,  are 
those  left  after  distillation. 

In  the  burning  of  harts-horn,  a sufficient  fire,  and  the  free 
admission  of  air,  are  necessary.  The  potter’s  furnace  was  for- 
merly directed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  ; but  any  common 
furnace  or  stove  will  do.  Indeed,  too  violent  a heat  makes 
their  surface  undergo  a kind  of  fusion  and  vitrification,  which 
both  prevents  the  internal  parts  from  being  completely  burnt, 
and  renders  the  whole  less  soluble.  If  the  pieces  of  horn  be 
iaid  on  some  lighted  charcoal,  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  they  will  be  burnt  to  whiteness,  still  retaining  their  ori- 
ginal form. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Merat  Guillot,  harts-horn 
consists  of  27.  gelatine,  57.5  phosphate  of  lime,  1.  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  there  was  a loss  of  14.5,  probably  water. 
Now,  as  the  gelatine  is  destroyed  by  burning,  and  the  water 
expelled,  the  substance  which  remains  is  phosphate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
bones  of  animals  have  lately  been  discovered  to  contain  phos- 
phate of  magnesia. 

Medical  use. — From  its  white  earthy  appearance,  it  was  for- 
merly considered  as  an  absorbent  earth.  But  since  it  has  been 
accurately  analysed,  that  idea  has  been  laid  aside,  and  its  use 
has  been  suggested  as  a remedy  in  rickets,  a disease  in  which 
the  deficiency  of  the  natural  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  bones  seems  to  be  the  essential,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
striking  symptom.  M.  Bonhomme,  therefore,  gave  it  to  the 
extent  of  half  a scruple,  mixed  Muth  phosphate  of  soda,  iii 
several  cases,  with  apparent  success.  Whatever  objections  may 
be  made  to  his  theory,  the  practice  certainly  deserves  a trials 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Decoctum  cornu  cervi.  L. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  L. 

Phosphas  sodae.  E. 

MAGNESIA.  Ed, 

Magnesia, 

Let  carbonate  of  magnesia,  put  into  a crucible,  be  kept  in  a 
red  heat  for  two  hours  *,  then  put  it  up  in  close-stopt  glas^ 
vessels. 
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Magnesia  Usta.  Land,  Dub, 

Calcined  Magnesia. 

Take  of 

White  magnesia,  four  ounces,  (any  quantity,  Dub.) 

Expose  it  to  a strong  heat  for  two  hours  ; and,  when  cold,  set 
it  by.  Keep  it  in  a glass  vessel  closely  stopL 

By  this  process  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  freed  of  its  acid 
and  water  ; and,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Black’s  experiments, 
loses  about  tV  of  its  weight.  A kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour 
is  observed  to  escape  during  the  calcination,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  a quantity  of  fine  particles  of  magnesia,  buoyed  off 
along  with  a stream  of  the  disengaged  gas.  About  the  end  of 
the  operation,  the  magnesia  exhibits  a kind  of  luminous  or 
phosphorescent  property,  which  may  be  considered  as  a pretty 
exact  criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  because  it  attracts,  though 
slowly,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  already  noticed  its  general  chemical  properties. 
Medical  use. — It  is  used  for  the  same  general  purposes  as 
the  carbonate.  In  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  accom- 
panied with  much  flatulence,  magnesia  is  preferable,  both 
because  it  contains  more  magnesia  in  a given  bulk,  and,  being 
deprived  of  its  acid,  it  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  stomach, 
without  any  extrication  of  gas,  which  is  often  a troublesome 
tonsequence  when  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  employed  in  these 
complaints. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Trochisci  magnesiae.  L, 

CARBONAS  MAGNESIAE  j olim.  Magnesia  Alba.  Ed. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  formerly  Magnesia  Alba. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  potass,  equal  weights. 

Dissolve  them  sepjirately  in  double  their  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  let  the  liquors  be  strained,  or  otherwise  freed, 
from  their  faeces ; then  mix  them,  and  instantly  add  eight 
times  their  quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil 
for  a little  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time  then  let 
it  rest  till  the  heat  be  somewhat  dipiinished  ; after  which 
strain  it  through  linen : the  carbonate  of  magnesia  will  re- 
main upon  the  cloth ; and  is  to  be  washed  with  pure  water 
till  it  become  altogether  void  of  saline  taste. 
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, Magnesia.,  DiiL  Magnesia  Alba,  Lond, 

Alagncsia.  W^hite  Magnesia. 

Take  of  ' 

Sulpha^te  of  magnesia. 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  of  each  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  twenty  pints. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  kali,  each  in  ten  pounds 
of  water.  Filter  the  liquors  through  paper,  and  mix  them. 
Boil  the  mixture  a little,  and,  while  still  warm,  filter  it 
through  linen,  stretched,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  collecting  the  mag- 
nesia. Wash  olF  the  sulphate  of  kali,  by  repeated  affusions 
of  boiling  water  j and,  lastly,  dry  tlie  magnesia. 

In  thi^  process,  there  is  a mutual  decomposition  of  the  two 
^alts  employed.  Tlie  potass,  unites  itself  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  conabiqes  with  the  magnesia.  The  laige 
quantity  of  water  used  is  necessary  for  the  so\ution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  potass  formed ; and  the  bpiling  is  indispensably  requi- 
site for  the  expulsion  of  a portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  re- 
tains a p.irt  qf  the  magnesia  in  solution:  ,100  parts  of  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  pqtass  are  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of 
125  parts  of  sulp  .ate  of  magnesia  ; and,  from  these  quantities, 
pbout  j>5  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  obtained. 

1 he  ablutions  should  be  ipade  with  very  pure  water ; for 
nicer  purpqses  distilled  'vvater  may  be  used  ; .and  soft  w:ater  is, 
in  every  .case,  necessary.  Hard  water,  for  this  process,  is  pe- 
culiar, y inadmissible,  as  the  principle  in  waters,  giviiig  the  pro- 
perty called  hardness,  is  generally  salt  of  lime,  which  decom- 
poses the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  by  compound  affinity,  giving 
/rise  to  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  magnesia  unites  itself  to  the 
acid  of  the  calcareous  jifalt,  by  \vffiich  the  quantity  of  the  carbo- 
nate is  not  only  lessened,  but  is  rendered  impure  by  the  admix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime.  Another  source  of  impurity  is  the 
silica,  which  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  generally  contains.  It 
is  most  easily  got  rid  of  by  exposing  the  alkaline  solution  to  the 
air  for  several  days  before  i^t  is  used.  In  proportion  as  it  be.- 
comes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  the  silica  is  precipitated,  and 
may  be  separated  by  filtration. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesLa,  the  Berlin 
college  order  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  used,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage ol  iorming  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  a much  more  soluble  salt  than  the  sulphate  of  potass. 
The  carbonate  of  rhagnesia  of  commerce  is  prepared  Irom 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  remains  in  solution  after  the 
crystallization  of  muriate  of  soda  from  sea  water. 

i he  carbonate  of  magnesia,  thus  prepared,  is  a very  light,  white, 
opaque,  substance,  without  smell  or  taste,  effervescing  with  acids. 
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It  is  not,  however,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  By  decompos- 
ing sulphate  of  magnesia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  without  the 
application  of  heaP,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  gradually  deposited 
in  transparent,  brilliant,  hcxigpnal  crystals,  terminated  by  an 
o’l  liqu?  lioxagon.,!  plane,  ana  soluble  in  about  480  times  its 
we.j,ht  of  water.  rUe  vryNtilli/-ed  carbonate  of  magnesia  con- 
sists of  50  .cid,  2,i  magnesia,  and  25  water  ; the  sub-carbonate 
consists  of  48  icid,  40  magnesia,  and  12  water;  and  the  carbo- 
nate of  commerce  of  34  acid,  45  magnesia,  and  21  water.  It  is 
decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  potass,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  and 
stro^itia,  tJie  sulphate,  phosphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate,  of  alumi- 
na, and  the  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Meaical  use. — ^Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  principally  given  to 
correct  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  these  cases,  to  act  as  a 
purgative  ; for  solutions  of  magnesia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and 
purgative,  while  those  of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  less  aus- 
tere and  astringent.  A large  dose  of  magnesia,  if  the  stomach 
contain  no  acid  to  dissolve  it,  neither  purges  nor  produces  any 
sensible  effect : a moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or 
if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures  several  stools ; whereas 
the  common  ab, sorbents,  in  the  same  circumstances,  instead  of 
loosening,  bind  the  belly.  When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
meets  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  there  is  extricated  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gns,  which  sometimes  causes 
uneasy  distention  of  the  stomach,  and  the  syiiaptoms  of  flatu- 
lence. In  such  cases,  therefore,  magnesia  is  preferable  to  its 
carbonate ; but,  on  other  occasions,  as  in  nausea  and  vomitings 
good  effects  arise  from  the  action  of  the  gas  evolved. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Magnesia.  E.  L.  D. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  magnesia.  D. 

ALUMINIS  PURIFICATIO.  Lo»d. 

Purification  of  Alum, 

Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound ; 

Chalk,  one  drachm ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  a little,  strain,  and  set  the  liquor  aside  to  crystallize^ 

This  process  is  scarcely  necessary  ; for  the  alum  of  commerce 
is  sufficiently  pure  for  every  purpose ; and  we  apprehend  that 
the  addition  of  the  chalk  is  unchemical,  as  its  only  effect  will 
be  to  decompose  part  of  the  alum,  without  contributing  to  the 
purity  of  the  rest. 
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SULPHAS  ALUMINA  EXSICCATUS ; olim,  Alumen 

UsTUM.  Ed. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Alumina^  formerly  Burnt  Alum. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  and  keep  It  over  the  fire 
until  it  cease  to  boil. 


Take  of 


Alumen  Ustum.  Lend.  Dub, 
Burnt  Alum. 


Alum,  half  a pound,  (any  quantity,  Duh.") 
Bum  it  in  an  earthen  vessel  (with  a strong  fire, 
as  it  boils. 


Dub.)  as  long 


Mr.  Chaptal  found,  that,  by  exsiccation  in  a red  heat,  alum 
of  his  own  manufacture  lost  0.67,  Roman  alum  0.50,  Eng- 
lisn  alum  0.47,  and  Levant  alum  only  0.40.  These  differ- 
ences arise  principally  from  different  proportions  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, but  also  from  an  excess  of  alumina,  which  the  last 
contains. 

According  to  Kirwan,  crystallized  alum  consists  of  17.66  acid, 
12.  alumina,  and  70.24  water,  and  alum  desiccated  at  700°, 
of  36.25  acid,  and  63.75  basis,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that, 

heat,  it  loses  not  only  all  its  water,  but  also  more  than 
oalf  Its  acid. 

Dried  alum  is  only  applied  externally,  as  a gentle  escharotic, 
to  fungous  ulcers. 


Chap.  V.— METALLINE  PREPARATIONS. 

ANTIMONT. 

StILPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PRAiPARATUM;  olim, 
Antimonium  PrjEparatum.  Ed.  Antimonium  Pr^pa- 
RATUM.  Lend. 

Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony j formerly  Prepared  Antimony. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  Is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  carbo- 
nate of  lime. 

SuLPHURETUM  AntIMONII  Pr^PARATUM.  Dub. 

Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Reduce  it  to  powder,  and  separate  the  impalpable  particles,  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  preparation  of  chalk,  for  use. 
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By  reducing  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  state  of  an 
impalpable  powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  active,  and  is 
prevented  from  irritating  the  stomach  mechanically,  of  which 
tliere  would  be  some  danger  from  the  sharpness  of  its  spiculse. 
Even  in  this  state,  however,  it  is  not  a very  certain  remedy.  In 
general,  it  operates  as  a mild  sudorific  or  cathartic  j but  some- 
times, if  it  meet  with  much  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  becomes 
more  active,  producing  vomiting  and  hypercatharsis.  There- 
fore, it  seems  prudent  to  evacuate  the  primae  vise  before  it  be 
exhibited,  and  to  combine  it  with  an  absorbent  earth. 

It  is  principally  given  in  scrofula,  glandular  obstructions,  cu- 
taneous diseases,  and  rheumatism.  Its  dose  is  from  10  to  30 
grains,  and  upwards  j and  it  is  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  bolus, 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  SULPHURE,  per  Nitra- 
TEM  potassjE  •,  ohm.  Crocus  Antimonii.  Ed. 

Oxide  of  Antimon^^  •with  Stdphur^  by  Nitrate  ef  Potass^  farmerly 

Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Nitrate  of  potass,  equal  weights. 

After  they  are  separately  powdered,  and  well  mixed,  let  thenj 
be  injected  into  a red  hot  crucible  ; when  the  deflagration  is 
over,  the  reddish  matter  is  to  be  separated  from  the  whitish 
crust,  and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  edulcorated  by 
repeated  washings  with  hot  water,  till  the  water  come  off 
insipid, 

Crocus  Antimonii.  Loud. 

Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered. 

Nitre,  powdered,  of  each  one  pound  \ 

Sea  salt,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  inject  them,  by  degrees,  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them,  having  augmented  the  heat.  Pour  out  the  melt- 
ed matter,  and,  when  cold,  separate  it  from  the  scoriae. 

In  this  process,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  part  of  the 
sulphuret,  are  mutually  decomposed  : the  sulphur  is  acidified, 
and  combines  with  tfie  potass  of  the  nitre,  while  the  antimony 
is  converted  into  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  unde- 
composed portion  of  the  sulphuret,  and  forms  a dark-brown, 
opaque,  vitrified  mass  ; so  that,  after  the  scoriae,  and  other  sa- 
fine  matters,  have  been  removed  by  washing,  the  substance 
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which  remains,  according  to  Proust,  consists  of  three  parts  of 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  j .- of  su!  l uret  of  antimony. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  Bergmann  observes 
that,  by  the  common  process  of  throwing  the  mixture  into  an 
ignited  uncovered  crucible,  there  is  sometimes  a loss  of  nearly 
one  half*,  and,  therefore,  advises  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a 
cold  crucible,  which  is  to  be  covered,  and  heated  till  the  mat- 
ter  melts,  by  which  means  there  is  very  little  loss. 

What  is  kept  in  the  shops,  is  almost  universally  prepared  u ith 
less  nitre  than  is  here  ordered.  The  consequence  is,  that  too 
much  sulphur  remains  not  acidified,  the  antimony  is  scarcely 
oxidized,  and  the  preparation  is  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  applied.  When  nitre  has  been  thus  culpably  eco- 
nomized,  the  crocus  has  a steel  grey,  instead  of  a liver  brown^ 
colour.  The  addition  of  common  salt,  directed  by  the  London 
college,  is.  improper,  as' it  is  decomposed,  and  a portion  of  mi^* 
riate  of  antimony  is  formed. 

The  sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  a very  uncertain  pre- 
paration, often  operating  with  very  great  violence.  Its  internal 
use  is,  therefore,  almost  proscribed,  or  at  least  confined  to  ma- 
niacal cases,  and  veterinary  practice.  It  is,  however,  useful  in 
pharmacy,  as  the  basis  of  other  preparations. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII,  CUM  SULPHURE,  VITRIFI- 
CATLTM  j olim  Vitrum  Antimonxi.  Ed. 

Vitrijied  Oi^ide  of  Antimony  n.mth  Sulphur ^ formerly  Glass  of  An. 

timony. 

Strew  sulphuret  of  antimony,  beat  into  a coarse  powder,  like 
sand,  upon  a shallow,  unglazed,  earthen  vessel,  and  apply  a 
gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be  heated 
slowly : stirring  it,  at  the  same  time,  continually,  to  prevent 
it  from  running  into  lumps.  White  vapours,  of  a sulphureous 
smell,  will  arise  from  it.  When  they  cease  witlr  the  degree  of 
heat  first  applied,  increase  the  fire  a little,  so  that  vapours 
may  again  arise  ; go  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  powder,  when 
brought  to  a red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt  this 
powder  in  a crucible,  with  an  intense  heat,  till  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  melted  glass  ; tlien  pour  it  out  on  a heated 
brass  plate. 

^ Antimonium  Vitrificatum.  Lond^ 

Vitrified  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Powdered  antimony,  four  ounces. 

Calcine  it  in  a broad  earthen  vessel,  with  fire  gradually  raised. 
Stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod,  until  it  no  longer  emit  smoke. 
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Of  Antimony, 

Put  tl\is  powder  Into  a crucible,  so  as  to  fill  two  thirds  of  it. 
A cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a fire  under  it,  at  first  mode- 
rate, afterwards  stronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pour 
out  the  melted  glass. 

Glass  of  antimony,  according  to  Proust,  consists  of  one  part 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  coinbined  with  eight  of  oxide  of  an- 
titnony  : now,  by  this  process,  the  greatest  part  of  the  antimony 
is  deprived  of  its  sulphur,  aiid  is,  at  the  same  time,  converted 
into  the  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  small  portion  of 
sulphuret  which  remains  undecomposed.  But,  as  this  prepara- 
tion is  not  easily  made  in  the  manner  here  directed,  unless  in  a 
furnace  constructed  on  purpose,  apothecaries  may  advantage- 
ously adopt  the  synthetical  method  of  Bergmann,  which  con- 
sists in  melting  in  a crucible,  with  one  twelfth  or  eighth  of  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  protoxide  of  antimony,  prepared  by  defla- 
grating it  with  hiore  than  twice  it's  weight  of  nitre.  At  the 
temperature  necessary  for  melting  it,  the  protoxide  of  antimony 
loses  great  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuret 
and  protoxide,  in  the  proportions  which  form  the  glass  of  an- 
timony. 

The  glass  of  antimony  is  transparent,  and  has  a fine  hya- 
cinthine  colour.  On  dissolving  it  in  muriatic  acid,  it  gives  out 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  medical  operation  is  so  uncer- 
tain, that  it  is  only  used  in  making  other  preparations. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFICATUM,  CUM  CERA ; 

olim,  ViTRUM  Antimonii  Ceratum.  Ed. 

Vitrified  Oxide  of  Antimony  ivith  Wax^  formerly  Cerated  Glast 

of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  part  ■, 

Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony,  with  sulphur,  eight  parts. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powder- 
ed oxide  : roast  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  continually  stirring  it ; then  pour  it  out,  and, 
when  cold,  grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glass  melts  in  the  wax,  with  a very  gentle  heat  t after 
it  has  been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it  begins  to  change 
its  colour,  and,  in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of  Scottish 
snuff,  which  is  a mark  of  its  being  sufficiently  prepared  •,  the 
mixture  loses  about  one  ninth  of  its  weight  in  the  process. 

This  medicine  was  for  some  time  much  esteemed  in  dysen- 
teries. The  dose  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  sorhe  persons  sick,  and  vomit ; it  purges  almost  every 
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One  ; though  it  has  sometimes  effected  a cure  without  occasion- 
ing any  evacuation  or  sickness-  It  is  now,  however,  much  less 
used  than  formerly. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR^CIPITATUM.  £d. 

Sulphur  Antimonh  PRaiciPiTATUM.  Land, 
precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Precipitated  Sulphur  of  An-- 

timony. 

Take  of 

Water  of  potass,  four  pounds  J 
Water,  three  pounds ; 

Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them,  in  a covered  iron  pot,  over  a slow  fire,  for  three 
hours,  adding  more  water,  if  necessary,  and  frequently  stir- 
ring the  mixture  with  an  iron  spatula  : strain  the  liquor,  while 
warm,  through  a double  cloth,  and  add  to  it,  when  filtered, 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

as  much  as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  -sulphutet,  which 
must  be  well  washed  with  water. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII  FUSCUM.  Duh, 

JBrown  Sulphur  of  Antimony, 

Take  of 

Prepared  antimony, 

Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  each  one  ounpe. 

Inject  them,  previously  mixed,  into  a crucible.  Powder  tiiC 
mass,  when  cold.  Put  it  into  a matrass,  with  four  pints  of 
water,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Remove  the  ves- 
sel from  the  fire,  arid<cover  it ; let  it  rest  a little,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  liquor  has  become  limpid,  dacant  it  cautiously  from 
the  sediment.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  will,  in  part,  be 
separated  by  the  cooling  of  the  liquor  : add  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  it, 
which  happens  with  excess  of  acid  ; agitate  the  mixture* 
that  what  is  last  thrown  down  (which  is  of  an,  brahge  colour) 
may  be  mixed  with  the  rest.  Pour  the  liquor  from  the  se- 
diments, which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  as  long  as 
it  affects  lithmus  paper.  Lastly,  dry  it  upon  blotting-paper. 

In  both  of  these  preparations  the  result  is  a hydro-sulphuret 
of  antimony  with  excess  of  sulphur.  Formerly  there  were  two 
officinal  antimonials  of  this  nature,  one  of  which  (kermes  mi- 
neral), contained  no  excess  of  sulphur,  and  the  otlrer  (sulphur 
auratum  antimonii),  contained  a much  larger  proportion  of 
sulphur  than  that  now  officinal,  which,  therefore,  hold  a middle 
place  between  them.  According  to  Thenard,  they  consist  of 
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Stilph.  a«r.  Kermes  miH. 

Brown  oxide  of  antimony  68.3  72.76(A 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  17.877  20.298 

Sulphur  - - 12.  4.156 

Water  and  loss  - 1.S23  2.786 


100.  100. 


Thenard  considers  the  sulphur  as  only  mechanically  and 
accidentally  mixed ; and  that  the  essential  difference  between 
these  preparations  consists  in  the  degree  of  oxidizement  of  the 
antimony. 

But,  notwitlistanding  the  great  celeljrity  of  Thenard  as  a 
chemist,  and  his  having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  com- 
binations of  antimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  his  opinion,  for  it  must  appear  to  every  one  an  affected 
refinement  of  analysis,  to  discover  in  such  substances  a differ- 
ence of  only  2 j>er  cent,  of  oxidizement,  more  especially  as  he 
admits  an  inaccuracy  in  his  analysis,  of  at  least  as  much ; and 
as  Proust  has  ^nce  shewn  that  both  preparations  contain  the 
protoxide,  the  only  difference  between  these  bodies  appears  to 
be  the  proportion  of  sulphur  they  contain. 

Hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry 
way,  as  directed  by  the  Dublin,  or  in  the  humid  way,  as  in 
rite  receipt  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges.  When 
sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  potass,  water 
is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  sulphur,  and 
the  antimony  is  oxidized  j and,  as  long  as  the  solution  boils,  ic 
contains  a mixture  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass  and  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  But,  on  cooling,  a great  part  of  the 
latter  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a red  powder  (Kermes  mi- 
neral). 

In  the  dry  way,  when  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate 
of  potass  are'  melted  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
with  effervescence,  and  a sulphuret  of  potass  and  antimony  is 
formed.  On  boiling  this  in  water,  water  is  decomposed,  the 
antVnony  is  oxidized,  and  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
sulphur.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  formed,  combines 
partly  with  the  potass,  and  partly  with  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

Such  is  the  present  theory.  With  regard  to  the  practice  foMhe 
preparation  of  Kermes  mineral,  Lemery  melted  sixteen  parts  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  sulphur,  with  eight  parts  of  car. 
bonate  of  potass.  The  last  edition  of  the  Prussian  pharmacopoeia^ 
directs  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  exsiccated 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  be  melted,  and  afterwards  boiled  fifteen  mi- 
nutes in  six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  which^  on  cooling,  deposits  a 
coi^isiderable  quantity  of  kermes.  The  fluid  from  which  the  kermes 
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has  been  deposited  may  be  again  boiled  in  the  residuum  of  the 
first  decoction,  and  it  will  dissolve  a fresh  portion  of  kermes  ; 
and  this  process  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  remains 
any  to  dissolve.  After  this,  the  residuum,  when  melted,  con- 
sists almost  solely  of  antimony.  It  therefore  seems,  that  the 
alkali  renders  almost  all  the  Sulphur  soluble,  and  only  disposes 
the  oxidizement  of  as  much  antimony  as  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  There  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  antimony  should  not  be  con- 
verted into  kermes,  by  employing  a proper  addition  of  sulphur 
and  alkali. 

Kermes  is  also  made  in  the  humid  way.  Fourcroy  boils,  in 
twenty  parts  of  water,  six  parts  of  pure  potass  of  commerce, 
and  into  the  boiling  solution  throws  about  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  alkali,  or  0.3  of  a part  of  powdered  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  and  continues  the  boiling  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  then  filters,  and  allows  the  kermes  to  precipitate 
by  cooling.  Hermbstadt  uses  very  different  proportions  ; for 
he  boils  twelve  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of 
salt  of  tartar,  in  ninety-six  parts  of  water,  do>vn  to  sixty-four, 
and  then  filters,  &c.  Gren  employs  four  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  sixteen  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  sixty-four  of 
water,  and  boils  for  several  hours,  Gbttling  boils  eight  parts 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  two  of  sulphur,  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  solution  of  potass,  down  to  one  half. 

The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  like  the  kermes, 
may  be  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moist  way.  The 
latter  mode  seems  to  be  the  most  universally  employed  on  the 
Continent.  Gottling  boils  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  three  of  sulphur,  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  a recent  solu- 
tion of  potass,  filters  the  solution,  and  precipitates  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water. 
'1  he  Prussian  college  use  equal  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  of  sulphur.  Wiegleb  treats  in  the  same  manner  twq  parts 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  one  of  sulphur.  But  to  his 
proportions  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  product  resembles 
kermes  more  than  sulphur  auratum.  If  tliis  objection  be  just, 
it  must  apply,  in  a still  stronger  degree,  to  the  formula  of  the 
British  collegesj  in  which  no  sulphur  is  added. 

In  the  dry  way,  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
three  of  sulphur,  may  be  melted  with  five  or  six  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  potass  in  a covered  crucible,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
poured  into  an  iron  mortar,  reduced  to  powder,  and  dissolved 
by  boiling  the  powder  in  water.  The  solution  is  to  be  filtered 
warm,  diluted  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  preci- 
pitated by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  some,  the  solution  is  al» 
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lowed  to  remain  attest  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  be  fil- 
tered, and  some  precipitate  by  nitrous  acid. 

The  processes  for  making  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
depend  on  the  property  which  the  hydroguretted  sUlphuret  of 
potass  possesses,  of  dissolving,  and  retaining  dissolved,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  a portion  of  orange  oxide  of  antimony  ; 
and,  as  the  attraction  by  vvhich  potaSs  exists  in  this  compound 
is  weaker  tlian  its  alRnity  for  acids,  on  the  addition  of  any.  acid, 
th?  potass  unites  with  the  acid,  a portion  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  escapes,  and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  combined 
with  the  rest  of  the  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  are  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a light  orange  powder.  When  the  acid  is  added 
gradually,  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  antimony  decreases,  while 
that  of  the  Sulphur  increases  in  each  successive  portion  of  pre- 
cipitate. Hence  in  the  old  manner  of  preparing  this  substance 
from  the  scoriae,  formed  in  reducing  antimony  from  its  sulphu- 
fet,  and  which  contained  but  little  sulphur,  the  two  first  por- 
tions of  precipitate,  being  dark  coloured,  were  rejected,  and 
only  the  product  of  the  third  precipitation  retained  for  use. 
The  want  of  economy  in  this  process  is  sufficiently  obvious,  as 
well  as  the  very  great  improvement  in  modern  times,  of  adding 
a sufficient  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  precipitating  the  whole  at 
once. 

Medical  In  its  action  on  the  body,  the  hydro-siilphuret 
of  antimony  is  an  active  substance,  and,  according  to  the  dose, 
acts  as  a diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or  emetic.  Its  use  is,  in  this 
country,  in  a great  degree,  superseded  by  more  certain  prepa- 
rations. 

MURIAS  ANTIMONII.  Edin. 

Antimonium  Muriatum.  Land. 

Muriate  of  Antimony.  Muriated  Antmony. 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potass, 
Sulphuric  acid,  each  one  pound  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds* 

Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  into  a retort,  gradually  adding  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  and  oxide  of  antimony,  previously  mixed.  Then 
perform  the  distillation  in  a sand-bath.  Kxpose  the  distilled 
matter  for  several  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deliquesce,  and 
then  pour  the  liquid  part  from  the  faeces. 

Muriate  of  antimony  was  originally  prepared  by  distilling 
sulphuret  of  antimony  with  muriate  of  quicksilver.  Muriate 
of  antimony,  or  butter  of  antimony,  as  it  was  called  from  its 
appearance  when  recently  prepared,  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  remains  in  the  re- 
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tort;  or,  by  increasing  the  heat,  red  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which,  when  obtained  by  this  process,  was  formerly  termed 
Cinnabar  of  antimony,  is  sublimed.  But  this  mode  of  prepa- 
ration is  both  expensive  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
operator. 

Scheele  invented  a method  of  avoiding  these  inconveniences. 
A sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  three  of  nitrate  of 
potass  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  powdered, 
and  one  pound  of  it  put  into  a glass  vessel,  on  which  is  poured 
first  a mixture  of  three  pounds  of  water  and  fifteen  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  fifteen  ounces  of  powdered 
common  salt.  The  whole  is  digested  for  twelve  h^rs,  and 
stirred  all  the  while,  and  the  solution,  when  cool,  strained 
through  linen.  On  the  residuum  one  third  of  the  above  men- 
struum is  poured,  and  the  mixture  digested  and  strained. 
When  diluted  with  boiling  water,  a copious  precipitate  of  sub- 
muriate of  antimony  takes  place  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
muriate,  while  the  other  salts  contained  in  the  solution  are  not 
alFected  by  it.  Mr.  Stott  says,  that  the  digestion  need  not  be 
continued  longer  than  two  or  three  hours,  and  that  the  heat 
must  be  kept  moderate,  as  the  muriate  of  antimony  begins  to 
evaporate  before  it  boils.  This  process  furnishes  an  easy,  if 
not  the  best,  mode  of  preparing  the  sub-muriate  of  antimony. 

To  obtain  the  muriate  we  may  separate  it  from  the  other  salts 
by  distillation.  This  was  proposed  by  Gmelin,  and  improved 
by  Wiegleb,  who  distilled  a mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  four  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  three  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  two  of  water ; but,  the  product  is  rendered 
impure  by  the  admixture  of  smlphur,  and  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  vessels  bursting  from  the  immense  quantity  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas  disengaged. 

In  1781,  the  process  adopted  by  the  British  colleges  was  first 
introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  Prussian  Dis- 
pensatory pours  upon  two  ounces  of  crocus  of  antimony,  and 
six  of  dried  muriate  of  soda,  introduced  into  a retort,  four 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  two  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  distil.  But  we  have  already  observed,  that 
the  antimony  in  the  crocus,  is  seldom  sufficiently  oxidized  or  de- 
prived or  its  sulphut,  which  occasions  the  production  of  much 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  from  the  concentrated  state  in 
w'hich  the  materials  are  employed,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
sometimes  disengaged,  especially  if  the  heat  be  Improperly  ap- 
plied, so  vapidly,  that  it  has  not  time  to  act  upon  the  oxide  of 
antimony. 

At^Jast,  in  1797,  Gottllng,  by  substituting  the  glass  of 
antimony  for  the  crocus,  diluting  further  the  sulphuric  acid. 
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and  using  the  muriate  of  soda  crystallized,  removed  these  in- 
conveniencies.  He  introduces  into  a retort  a mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  glass  of  antimony  in  powder,  with  sixteen  of  mu- 
riate of  soda,  and  then  pours  into  it  twelve  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  eight  of  water.  He  lutes  on  a tubulated 
receiver  with  gypsum,  and  distils  to  dryness  in  a sand-bath, 
with  a heat  gradually  increased.  By  this  process,  he  says, 
about  twenty  ounces  of  very  strong  fuming  solution  of  muriate 
of  antimony  are  obtained.  The  residuum  in  the  retort  is  sul- 
phate of  soda,  but  unfit  for  Internal  use,  on  account  of  its  being 
mixed  with  some  antimony. 

Muriate  of  antimony  is  crystallizable.  It  is  remarkably  de- 
liquescent, and  forms  a permanent  solution  ; but  if  more  than 
a certain  proportion  of  water  be  added,  it  is  decomposed ; a 
large  quantity  of  sub-miifiate  of  antimony  being  precipitated, 
in  the  foirm  of  white  silky  crystals,  while  a super-muriate  re- 
mains In  solutibn. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  NlTRO-MURtATICUM.  Duh. 
Nitro.Muricttic  Oxide  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Prepared  sulphuret  bf  aiitlrridny,  two  Ounces ; 

Muriatic  acid,  eleven  ounces  by  measure ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  dfachm  by  measure. 

Add  the  sulphuret  gradually  to  the  acids,  previously  niixed  In 
a glass  vessel;  avoiding  the  vapours.  Digest  with  a heat 
gradually  Increased,  until  the  effervescence  cease,  and  then 
boil  for  one  hour.  Filter  the  liquor  when,  cold,  and  receive 
it  when  filtered  in  a gallon  of  water.  The  oxide  of  anti- 
mony will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Wash  this  repeatedly  in  a 
sufficiently  large  quantity  of  watery  until  the  liquor  poured 
off  is  perfectly  free  from  acid,  as  known  by  the  test  of  lith- 
mus  ; and,  lastly,  dry  the  oxide  upon  bibulous  paper. 

This  is  the  submuriate  of  antimony,  the  Pulvh  AlgarotJA  of 
the  older  chemists,  prepared  by  a process  analogous  to  that  of 
Scheele.  The  theory  of  its  formation  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. It  is  only  used  in  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tartarum  antimoniatiim.  2). 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS,  Ed. 

PuLVis  Antimonialis.  Land. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  ivith  Phosphate  of  Limey  Antimoniai  Peiuder. 
Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarse  powder. 

Shavings  of  harts-horn,  equal  weights. 

Ii2 
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Mix,  aud  put  them  into  a wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  stir  the 
mixture  constantly,  until  it  be  burnt  into  a matter  of  a grey 
colour,  wliich  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  ground 
into  po^vder,  and  put  into  a coated  crucible.  Lute  to  this 
crucible  another  Inverted  over  it,  and  perforated  in  the  bot- 
tom with  a small  hole,  and  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be 
raised  gradually  to  a white  heat,  and  kept  in  that  increased 
state  for  two  hours.  Lastly,  grind  the  matter,  when  cold, 
into  a very  fine  powder. 

PuLvis  AntimoniaLis.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarse  powder. 

Shavings  of  harts-horn,  of  each  two  pounds. 

Boil  the  harts-horn  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  se- 
parate the  animal  jelly.  Then  dry  it,  and  mix  it  with  the 
antimony.  Throw  the  mixture  into  a wide  iron  pot  heated 
to  redness,  stirring  continually  until  the  sulphureous  vapours 
cease,  and  it  acquires  a grey  colour.  When  cold,  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  put  it  into  a luted  crucible.  Invert  another 
crucible,  having  a small  hole  in  its  bottorn,  over  this,  and 
lute  them  accurately  together.  Roast  the  powder  for  two 
hours,  with  a heat  gradually  increased  to  whiteness,  and  when 
cold,  grind  it  to  very  fine  powder. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  the  celebrated 
nostrum  of  Dr.  James,  the  compositioii  of  which  was  ascertain- 
ed by  Dr.  Pearson  of  London,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  above  formula. 

By  burning  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  shavings  of  harts-hom 
in  a white  heat,  the  sulphur  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  anti- 
mony is  oxidized,  while  the  gelatine  of  the  harts-hom  is  destroy- 
ed, and  nothing  is  left  but  phosphate  of  lime,  combined  with  a 
little  lime.  Therefore,  the  mass  which  results  is  a mixture  of 
oxide  of  antimony  and  phospliate  of  lime,  which  corresponds, 
at  least  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  with  James's  pow- 
der, which,  by  Dr.  Pearson’s  analysis,  was  found  to  consist  of 
43  phosphate  of  lime,  and  57  oxide  of  antimony.  M.  Pulley 
also  analysed  some  James’s  powder,  and  found  it  composed  of 
protoxide  of  antimony  37,  phosphate  of  lime  21,  sulphate  of 
potass  24,  and  potass  combined  with  protoxide  of  antimony  18. 
On  which  occasion,  M.  Cadet,  ignorant  that  even  qitack-medi- 
cines  were  often  imitated  and  adulterated,  accuses  Dr.  l^earson 
of  having  sanctioned  with  his  name  a false  analysis,  in  order  to 
conceal  a secret  so  profitable  to  his  country  ! Mr.  Chenevix, 
by  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  application,  and  tlie  pro- 
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carious  nature  of  the  agency,  of  fire,  by  which  means  i variable 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  volatilized,  and  that 
which  remains  may  be  oxidized  in  various  degrees,  proposes  to 
prepare  a substitute  for  James’s  powder,  by  dissolving  together 
equal  weights  of  sub-muriate  of  antimony,  and  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
pouring  this  solution  gradually  into  water  sufficiently  alkalized 
•with  ammonia.  As  muriate  of  antimony  is  partially  decomposed 
by  water,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  muriatic  solution  be 
poured  into  the  alkaline  liquor,  as,  by  an  opposite  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, a great  part  of  the  antimony  would  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  sub-muriate,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  precipitate 
would  consist  chiefly  of  antimony,  au,d  the  last  of  pbosphate  of 
lime. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  most  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  dis- 
solving calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  precipitating  it 
by  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia  be  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
no  muriate  of  lime  is  decomposed.  Mr.  Chenevix  also  found, 
that  his  precipitate  is  entirely  soluble  in  every  acid  which  can 
dissolve  either  phosphate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  antimony  separ- 
ately, and  that  about  0.28  of  James’s  powder,  and,  at  an  aver- 
age, of  the  pulvls  antlmonialis  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia resist  the  action  of  every  acid. 

Medical  use. — ^The  oxide  of  antimony  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
howsoever  prepared,  is  one  of  the  best  antimonials  we  possess. 
It  is  given  as  a diaphoretic  in  febrile  diseases,  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  eight  grains,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  In 
larger  quantities,  it  op,erates  as  a purgative  or  emetic.  From  its 
being  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be  given  either  in  the  form  of 
a powder,  or  made  into  a pdl  or  bolus. 

TARTRIS  ANTIMONII ; olim,  Tartarus  Emeticus.  Ed. 

Antimonium  Tartarisatum,  l.ond. 

Tartrlie  of  Antimony  ; formerly,  Tartar  Emetid.  Tartarized  An- 

timony^ 

Take  of  ' 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  by  nifratc  of  potass,  three 
parts ; , 

Super-tartrite  of  potass,  four  parts ; 

Distilled  water,  thirty-two  parts  ; 

Boil  in  a glass-vessel  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  through  pa- 
per, and  set  aside  the  strained  liquor  to  crystallize, 

Tartarum  Anti moni atom  sivf,  Emetic um. 

Antimoniated  or  Emetic  Tartar., 

Take  of 

Nitro-muriatic  oxide  of  antimony,  two  ounces; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very,  line  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half ; 

li  3 
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Distilled  water,  eighteen  ounces  by  measure. 

Boil  the  water  in  a glass-vessel,  then  gradually  throw  into  it 

the  oxide  and  tartar,  previously  mixed,  and  boil  for  half  an 

hour  ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  crystallize  by 

slow  cooling. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples, 
with  two  bases  at  the  sanie  time,  forming  with  them  triple  crys- 
tallizable  salts.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  combined  with 
oxide  of  antimony  and  potass  j arid  as  the  potass  Is  essential  to 
its  constitution,  and  the  real  tartrate  of  antimony  is  a different 
salt,  its  name  should  certainly  have  been  Tartrate  of  Antimony 
and  Potass. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  the  different  combinations  of 
protoxide  of  antimony  have  been  employed.  Any  of  them  will 
afford  a very  pure  salt.  The  crocus,  precipitated  oxide,  sub- 
muriate, and  glass,  are  all  occasionally  employed.  The  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges  use  the  crpcus.  To  this  the  principal 
objection  is,  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  shops  in  a state  fit  for 
this  purpose.  The  Dublin  college  use  the  sub-muriate,  which  is 
ijust  as  good  j for  the  muriatic  acid  is  completely  separated  by 
part  of  the  potass,  and  remains  in  the  mother  water.  Mr. 
Stott,  however,  thinks  muriatic  acid  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  good  tartar  emetic,  and  says,  that  he  could  never  obtain  it  in 
transparent  crystals,  when  he  employed  the  glass  or  crocus,  or 
any  other  oxide  of  antimony  than  the  pulvis  algarothi.  He 
therefore  concludes,  that  tartar  emetic  is  a quadruple  salt,  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  antimony,  with  muriatic  acid,  rendered  sol- 
uble by  acid  of  tartar,  combined  with  an  under  proportion  of 
potass  ; but  I have  repeatedly  prepared  tartar-emetic  perfectly 
colourless,  and  in  very  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  both  with  the 
crocus  and  glass  ; and  therefore  muriatic  acid,  if  ever  present, 
must  always  be  considered  as  an  impurity.  The  glass  is  perhaps 
the  least  objectionable  of  any  of  the  oxides  used,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Gottling.  It  always,  however,  contains  about  0.1  of 
silica.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  must  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  tartar-emetic  formed.  The  time  during  w'hich  the  ebul- 
lition is  to  be  continued,  is  stated  differently  by  different  pharma- 
ceutists. No  harm  can  arise  from  continuing  it  longer  tlian  is 
absolutely  necessary ; bui  it  is  certainly  a waste  of  time  and 
fuel  to  protract  it  for  hours.  But  the  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders the  tartar  emetic  most  variable  in  its  effects,  is  the  mode  pf 
crystallization.  Some  evaporate  it  to  dryness  ; others  to  a pel- 
licle, and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  ; and  others  again  crystallize 
by  slow  evaporation.  On  account  of  the  silica  which  is  com- 
bined with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  which,  being  held 
in  solution  by  the  potass,  impedes  the  crystallization,  and  varies 
the  nature  of  the  product,  Vauquelin  recommends  that  tlie  so- 
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lution  be  first  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  that  the  saline  mass 
obtained  should  be  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  then  crys- 
tallized ; for,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  evaporation,  the  silica 
separates,  and  becomes  totally  insoluble.  In  this  way,  he  says, 
that  we  obtain  both  a purer  salt,  and  in  larger  quantity.  If  we 
employ  an  excess  of  super-tartrate  of  potass,  part  of  it  will  re- 
main undecomposed,  and  will  crystallize  before  or  along  with 
the  tartar  emetic.  This  source  of  impurity  is  easily  avoided,  by 
using  an  excess  of  the  antimonial  oxide,  which  remaining  un- 
dissolved, occasions  no  error,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of 
throwing  away  the  crystals  which  form  on  the  filteriojg  paper, 
if*the  solution  be  saturated. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  crystals  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potass  seems  to  be  the  regular  tetrahedron,  but  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  secondary  forms.  It  has  a styptic  metallic  taste.  It 
is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  212'*,  and  in 
fifteen  at  60°.  As  this  statement  of  its  solubility  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  writers,  from  I3ergmann  to  Fourcroy, 
who  say,  that  it  requires  80  parts  of  water  at  60®,  and  some- 
what less  than  40  of  boiling  water,  it  is  necessary  to  mention, 
that  it  was  ascertained  by  careful  experiment,  wdth  very  fine 
crystals  of  tartar-emetic,  more  than  half  an  inqh  in  length,  and 
perfectly  free  from  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  salt.  The 
crystals,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  white  and  opaque,  buf 
do  not  readily  fall  to  powder.  The  property  of  deliquescing, 
ascribed  to  them  by  Gottling,  must  have  arisen  frorp  the  pre- 
sence of  other  salts,  as  he  does  not  prepare  his  tartar  emetic  by 
crystallization,  but  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  The. 
solution  of  tartar-emetic  slightly  reddens  tincture  of  turnsol.  It 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  vegetable  jqices,  decoctions, 
and  infusions,  and  many  of  the  metals. 

According  to  Thenard,  tartar-emetic  consists  of  tartrate  of 
antimony  54,  tartrate  of  potass  34,  water  8^  and  loss  4 ; or, 
oxide  of  antimony  88,  tartaric  acid  34,  potass  16,  water  and 
loss  12 ; and  by  estimation  from  the  analysis  of  tartrate  of 
potass,  and  super-tartrate  of  potass,  by  the  same  chemist, 
it  appears,  that  to  saturate  38  parts  of  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony, 70.4  of  super-tartrate  of  potass  are  necessary : the 
whole  of  the  superfluous  acid,  being  16,  combines  with  the  ox- 
ide, while  34  of  the  tartrate  of  potass  combine  with  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  thus  formed,  and  20.4  of  tartrate  of  potass  remain 
in  solution  in  the  mother  water. 

I have  been  thus  particular  \n  the  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  properties  of  tartar-emetic,  because  it  is  not 
only  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony  the  most  certain  in  its 
operation,  but  is  almost  indispensable  for  the  successful  practice 

f medicine. 
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Medical  use — In  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  it  oper 
ates  as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a cathartic,  in  smaller 
doses,  it  excites  nausea,  and.  proves  a powerful  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  chiefly  given  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases,  in  chincough,  and,  in 
general,  whenever  we  wish  to  evacuate  the  stomach  quickly. 
When  great  debility’ is  present,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
typhoid  fever,  its  use  is  improper,  and  even  sometimes  fatal. 
As  a diaphoretic,  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  of  from  an  eighth 

to  a quarter  of  a grain  j and  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still 
smaller. 

The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is,  in  solution  ; and  as 
the  intensity  of  its  action  on  the  body  is  liable  to  variation,  from 
diflFerences  injts  own  strength,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  it  should  almost  always  be  given  in  divided  doses,  at 
short  intervals,  if  we  wish  to  excite  vomiting  j and  at  longer  in- 
tervals, if  we  wish  it  to  act  only  on  the  skin  or  lungs. 


VINUM  TARTRITIS  ANTIMQNII , olim,  Vinum  Anti- 

MONIALE.  Ed, 

Wine  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony^  formerly  Antirngnial  Wine. 
Take  of 

Tartrite  of  antimony,  twenty-four  grains ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Mix  them  so  that  the  tartrite  of  antimony  may  be  dissolved. 

Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizata.  Lend. 

Wine  of  Tartarized  Anthr.onv. 

Take  of  w 

Antimoniated  tartar,  two  scruples  j 
Distilled  water,  boiling  hot,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  antimoRiated  tartar  in  the,  w'ater,  and  then  add  die 
wine. 


Vinum  Antimoi^ui.  Lotid- 

Wine  of  Antimony, 

Take,  of 

Vitrified  antimony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Spanish  white  wine,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digest  them  for  twelve  days,  agitating  them  frequently,  aad 
strain  them  through  paper. 


All  these  are  solutions  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass  in 
wine  j for,  in  the  last  instance,  a portion  of  tlie  glass  of  anti- 
rnony  is  dissolved  by  the  super-tartrate  of  potass  contained  in 
the  wine  ; and  as  the  quantity  of  this  is  variable,  so  also  the 
quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony  dissolved  varies:  and,  tliereforcj 
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jhe  preparation  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected,  since  its  strength 
can  never  be  known.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
strength  of  the  solutions  of  tartar-emetic  in  wine,  as  prescribed 
by  die  difterent  colleges,  i?  not  uniform.  According  to  the 
Edinburgh  college,  one  ounce  contains  two  grains  of  tartar- 
emetic,  while,  according  to  the  London,  it  contains  four 'grains. 

In  its  employments  and  eflbcts,  the  vinous  solution  of  tartarr 
emetic  docs  not  differ  from  one  made  with  water. 

ANTIMpI^IUM  a\LCINATUM.  i 

Calcined  Ajitunony, 

Take  of  . 

Antimony^  powdered,  eight  ounces ; • 

■Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds.  j 

lUjx  them,  and  project  die  mixture  by  degrees  into  g red  hot 
crucible.  Burn  tire  white  matter  about  half  an  hour  ^ and 
when  cold,  powder  it ; after  which  wa^^h  it  with  distilled  water. 

On  touching  the  ignited  crucible,  this  mixture  deflagrates 
with  a lively  \vhite  flame  •,  the  antimony  is  oxidized  to  the 
piaximum,  the  sulphur  la  acidified,  and  the  nitre  is  decomposed 
and  reduced  to  its  base.  The  product  of  this  deflagration  is  a 
lemon- coloured,  scorified  mass,  which,  after  being  washed 
wdth  water,  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  oxide  of  antimony 
united  to  about. a fifth  of  its  weight  of  potass;  while  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  oxide,  combined  witli  a much  larger  prbpor- 
tion  of  potass,  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  along  with  the  sul- 
phate of  potass  formed,  and  a small  (quantity  of  nitre  which 
has  escaped  decomposition.  The  peroxide  of  antimony  ob- 
tained by  this  process  contains  about  0.3Q  oxygen,  is  scarcely 
acted  upon  by  acids,  but  is  capable  of  forming,  with  the  alka- 
lies, crystallizable  compounds,  having  a deterniinate  degree 
of  solubility.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  state  of  an  acid  ; and  the  insoluble  residuum 
of  this  process  might  be  named  super-antimonite  of  potass,  and 
the  dissolved  portion,  from  its  different  proportions,  antimonite 
of  potass. 

The  Prussian  Dispensatory  directs  it  to  be  w'ashed  in  ten 
times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to 
be  added  until  the  predominant  alkali  be  saturated,  that  the  ox- 
ide of  antimony  combined  w'ith  it  mav  be  precipitated.  The 
whole  powder  is  then  to  be  well  washed. 

Medical  use. — ^Th’.s  is  a preparation  of  no  very  great  activity. 
It  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Diciphoretic  antimdny,  from  its 
supposed  effect ; but  even  that  was  dofibted  : and  since  the  in- 
troduction of  James’s  powder  into  general  use,  it  has  not  been 
much  employed.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  fire  grams 
to  half  a drachm. 
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Chap.  VI.— ARSENIC. 

ARSENIAS  KALI.  Duh. 

Arse  mate  of  Kali. 

Take  of 

White  oxide  of  arsenic, 

Nitrate  of  kali,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  separately  to  powder  j and,  after  mixing  them, 
introduce  them  into  a glass  retort,  placed  in  a sand  bath, 
which  is  to  be  gradually  heated,  until  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
become  obscurely  red.  It  is  of  advantage  to  transmit  the 
vapours  issuing  from  the  retort,  by  means  of  a proper  appa- 
ratus, through  distilled  water,  that  the  nitrous  acid  extricat- 
ed by  the  heat  may  be  condensed.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in 
four  pounds  of  boiling  distilled  water ; and,  after  due  evapo- 
ration, set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

In  treating  of  arsenic  in  the  Materia  Medica,  I have  already 
^plained  the  nature  of  this  preparation,  which  is  now  admitted 
into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  But  I may  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning,  that  its  use  in  the  cure  of  diseases  has  been 
lately  extended  to  certain  cases  of  protracted  rheumatism,  where 
the  vital  powers  are  much  diminished,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  periosteum,  capsules,  and  ligaments,  affected.  It  has 
been  thus  used  for  some  time  in  Dumfries- shire,  and  has  lately 
been  recommended  to  furtlier  trials  by  Dr.  Bardsley.  The  dose 
he  uses  is  five  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  (arsenite  of  potass) 
three  times  a day. 

Chap.  VII.— SILVER. 

NITR AS  ARGENTI  j olim,  Causticum  Lunare.  Ed. 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  formerly  Lunar  CgustL'. 

Take  of 

Purest  silver,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cnt  in  pieces,  four 
ounces } 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  four  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  a matrass  with  a gentle  heat,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  to  dryness.  Then  put  the  mass  into  a large 
crucible,  and  place  it  on  the  fire,  which  should  at  first  be 
gentle,  and  afterward  increased  by  degrees  till  the  mass  flows 
like^  oil  •,  then  pour  it  into  iron  pipes,  previously  heated  and 
anointed  with  tallow.  Lastly,  keep  it  in  a glass  vessel  well 
corked. 
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Take  of 

Silver,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cut  In  pieces, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  ounce  by  weight  j 
Distilled  water,  two  ounces  by  measure. 

Put  them  in  a glass  phial,  placed  in  a sand  bath,  and  pour  on 
the  acid,  previously  diluted  with  the  water  •,  then,  gradually 
increasing  the  heat,  dissolve  the  metal,  and  evaporate  the  li- 
quor to  dryness.  Liquify  the  mass  which  remains  in  a cru- 
cible, over  a slow  fire.  Form  it  into  proper  shapes,  and  keep 
it  in  a glass  vessel  well  shuU 

Argentum  Nitratum^  Lond^ 

Nitrated  Silver, 

Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce  j 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a glass  vesselj 
over  warm  sand  ; then  dry  it  by  gently  increasing  the  heat  i 
afterwards  melt  it  in  a crucible,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be 
not  too  great,  and  pour  it  into  proper  forms. 

The  acid  employed  must  be  very  pure.  If  it  contain,  as  the 
acid  of  commerce  always  does,  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  these 
re-act  upon  the  nitrate  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  a white  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  silver,  falls  to 
the  bottom. 

The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining  the 
purity  of  their  aquafortis  (the  name  they  give  to  dilute  nitrous 
acid),  and  purifying  it  if  necessary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  already  made  : if  the  li- 
quor remain  clear,  it  is  fit  for  use ; otherwise  they  add  a small 
quantity  more  of  the  solution,  which  immediately  turns  the 
whole  of  a milky  white  colour  ; the  mixture  being  then  suffered 
to  rest  for  some  time,  deposites  a white  sediment,  from  which 
it  is  cautiously  decanted,  examined  again,  and,  if  necessary, 
farther  purified  by  a fresh  addition  of  this  solution. 

It  is  necessary  to  employ  very  pure  water  in  this  process,  for 
the  muriates  and  earthy  salts  which  common  water  generally 
contain,  precipitate  part  of  the  silver  in  a state  of  a muriate 
or  oxide.  If  distilled  water  be  not  used,  the  water  should  be 
added  to  the  acid  before  it  be  tried  and  purified  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  solution  will  go  on  the  more  speedily,  if  the  silver,  flatted 
into  thin  plates,  be  rolled  loosely  up,  so  that  the  several  surfaces 
do  not  touch  each  other.  By  this  management,  a greater  ex- 
tent of  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum, 
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than  when  the  plates  are  cut  jn  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other. 
If  the  silver  be  alloyed  with  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a 
permanent  greenish  blue  colour,  and  acquire,  a bright  blue  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain  gold,  .the  gold  is  not 
dissolved,  but  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  in  the  form 
of  a-  black  or  deep  purple  powder.  • 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  of  porcelain  ; as,  wijh  the  common 
crucibles,  the  loss  arising  from  the  nitrate  of  silyCr  sinking  into 
their  substance  is  too  great.  It  ought  also  to  be  large  enough 
to  hold  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter  , for  it 
bubbles  and  swells  up  greatly^.,  so  as  to  be  apt  to  run  over. 
During  the  evaporation,  also,  little  drops  arc  now  and  then 
spirted  up,  whose  causticity  is,  increased  by  tireir  heat,  against 
which  the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
fire  must  be  kept  moderate  till  rhis  ebullition  ceases,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  consistent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  ; 
the  fire  is  then  to  be  quickly,  increased,  till  the  matter  flow,s  thin 
at  the  bottom  like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to  be  immediately  poured 
into  the  mould  ; for  if  the  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  begins  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  silver  is  re- 
duced. 

The  mould  should  be  of  iron,  or  one  may  be  formed  in  a 
mass  of  tempered  tobacco  pipe  clay,  not  too  moist,  by  nukfng, 
with  a smooth  stick,  previously  greased,  a sufficient  number  of 
holes.  Each  piece  Is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the  grease,  and 
wrs-pt  up  in  soft  dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  acting 
upon  them,  but  likewise  to  prevent  their  corroding  or  discolour- 
ing the  fingers  in  handling. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  crystallizable.  Its  crystals  are  brilliant 
plates,  having  a v.arinble  number  of  sides.  Their  taste  is  austere, 
and  intensely  bitter.  They  are  very  soluble. in  water,  but  per- 
manent in  tlie  air,  and  not  deliquescent.  They. are  decomposed 
by  heat,  light,  phosphorus,  charcoal,  many  metals,  all  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  fluoric,  acids, 
and  by  the  salts  they  form.  When  deprived  of  water,  and  melt- 
ed according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  forms  a black 
or  dark  grey  coloured  mass,  hard,  sonorous,  aaid  corrsisting  of 
radii,  diverging  from  the  centre.  It  is  not  deliquescent  when 
free  from  copper,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  ■ It  may,  he  wever, 
be  prepared  perfectly  pure,  even  from  a solution  containing 
copper,  by  evaporating  and  crystallizing  it  as  long  as  it  fur- 
nishes firm  tabular  crystals.,  These  are  then  to  be  washed 
with  a little  distilled  water,  and  melted  with  a gentle  heat.  The 
nitrate  of  copper  remains  in  the  rnother  water,  from  which  the 
'silver  it  contains  may  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  use. — +‘k  strong  solutipp  of  nitrate  of  silver  corrodes 
tpid  decomposes  animal  subspinces  *,  in  a more  diluted  state,  it 
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tains  diem  of  an  indelible  black ; and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
low  used  as  an  indelible  marking  ink.  The  fused  nitrate  of 
ilver  is  the  strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  we  possess, 
nd  is  employed  to  remove  fungous  excrescences,  callous  edges, 
i^arts,  strictures  in  tlie  urethra,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  used 
0 destroy  the  venereal  poison  in  chancres,  before  it  has  acted 
n the  system.  A weak  solution  of  it  may  be  applied,  as  a 
timulus,  to  indolent  ulcers,  or  injected  into  fistulous  sores. 

Notwithstanding  its  causticity,  it  has  been  given  internally, 
loerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in  hydropic 
ases.  The  former  assures  us,  that  made  into  pills,  with  crumb 
f bread  and  a little  sugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
some  warm  water,  sweetened  with  honey,  being  drank  imme- 
iately  after),  it  purges  gently,  without  griping,  and  brings 
way  a lar^  quantity  of  water,  almost,  without  the  patient’s 
lerceiving  it : that  it  kills  worms,  and  cures  inveterate  ulcerous 
lisorders.  He,  nevertheless,  cautions  against  using  it  too  fre- 
[uently,  or  in  too  large  a dose  j and  observes,  that  it  always 
iroves  corrosive  and  weakening  to  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  more  recently  employed,  and  with  success,  in 
pilepsy  and  angina  pectoris.  On  account  of  its  very  great  acti* 
ity,  each  pill  should  not  contain  above  one  eighth  or  one  fourth 
if  a grain. 


Chap.  VIII.— COPPER. 

jERUGO  PRiEPARATA.  Dub. 

Prepared  Verdegris. 

.,et  the  verdegris  bo  ground  to  powder,  and  the  minute  particles 
be  separated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  preparation  of 
chalk. 

Lond. 

7 erdegris  Is  to  be  prepared  as  other  substances  not  soluble  in 
water. 

The  intention  of  this  ptocess  is  merely  to  obtain  the  sub- 
cetate  of  copper  in  the  state  of  the  most  minute  mechanical 
ivision. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Aqua  cupri  ammoniati.  L.  D, 

Oxymel  aruginis.  Z>. 
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SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  CUPRI  COMPOSITA ; olim, 
Aqua  StyptIca.  Ed.  ’ 

Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper y formerly  Styptic  Water, 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper, 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces ; 

W ater,  two  pounds  ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Boil  the  sulphates  in  the  water,  to_  dissolve  them,  and  then  add 
the  acid  to  the  liquor,  filtered  through  paper. 

In  this  preparation,  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  ex- 
ert no  chemical  action  on  each  otlier,  and  the  composition  was 
probably  contrived  from  the  false  idea,  that  the  sum  of  tlie  pow- 
ers  of  substances  having  similar  virtues  was  increased  bymixine 
them  with  each  other.  / 6 

_ Medical  use — It  is  chiefly  used  as  a styptic  for  stopping  bleed- 
ings  at  the  nose  ; and,  for  this  purpose,  cloths,  or  dossils,  steep- 
ed m the  liquor,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part. 

AMMONIARETUM  CUPRI;  6lim,  Cuprum  Ammoniacum. 

Edin. 

Ammo7uaret  of  Copper , formerly  Arnmoniacal  Copper, 

Take  of 

Pure  sulphate  of  copper,  two  parts 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  together  in  a glass  mortar,  qutil,  after  tlie 
effervescence  has,  entirely  ceased,  they  unite  into  a violet- 
Coloured  mass,  which  must  be  wrapped  up  In  blotting-paper, 
and  first  dried  on  a chalk  stone,  and  afterwards  by  a gentle 
hfeat.  The  product  must  be  kept  in  a glass  phial,  well  corked, 

• Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  Dub. 

A?nmofiiated  Copper. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper,  half  an  ounce ; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Triturate  them  in  an  earthen- ware  mortar,  until,  after  the  ef- 
fervescence has  entirely  ceased,  they  unite  into  a mass,  which 
is  to  be  wrapped  up  in  bibfilous  paper,  dried,  and  kept  in  a 
phial,  closed  with  a glass  stopper. 

The  difference  between  the  proportions  of  the  Ingredients  of 
tins  preparation,  directed  by  the  two  colleges,  is  very  strikin'^. 
We  know  of  no  experiments  to  ascertain  which  of  them  js  most 
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correct.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  particular  directloiv  should 
be  given  concerning  the  manner  of  drying  a mixture,  which  is 
prepared  by  rubbing  two  dry  substances  together.  But  such  a 
phenomenon  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  contained  in  the  ingredients 
being  greater  than  what  is  required  in  the  new  compound  form- 
ed : as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ingredients  begin  to  act  upon 
each  other,  a quantity  of  water  is  set  at  liberty,  which  renders 
the  mass  moist. 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  consequently  the  name 
which  should  be  given  It,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  evident- 
ly contains  oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  add.  If 
these  substances  be  chemically  combined,  it  should  be  denomi- 
nated the  Sulphate  or  Sub-sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 
By  the  exposure  to  the  air  during  its  exsiccation,  and  by  keep- 
ing, it  is  apt  to  lose  its  blue  colour  entirely,  and  become  green, 
and  is  probably  converted  into  carbonate  of  copper. 

Medical  use. — Ammoniaret  of  copper  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended in  epilepsy  j but,  from  its  good  effects  sometimes 
ceasing  after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time,  a want  of  success, 
in  some  cases,  and  the  disagreeable  consequences  with  which 
its  use  is  sometimes  attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much 
prescribed.  In  my  practice,  however,  Its  success  has  been 
almost  uniform  and  often  astonishing.  It  is  employed  by  be- 
ginning with  doses  of  half  a grain  twice  a-day,  and  increasing 
them  gradually  to  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Dr. 
Cullen  sometimes  increased  the  dose  to  five  grains. 

AQUA  CUPRI  AMMONIATI.  Dub. 

Liquor  of  Ammoniated  Copper ^ formerly  Sapphire  Water. 

Take  of 

Lime  water,  eight  ounces,  by  measure  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  two  scruples  ; 

Verdegris  prepared,  four  grains. 

Mix  and  digest  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  off  the 

pure  liquor. 

Aqua  Cupri  Ammoniati.  Land. 

W ater  of  Anvnoniated  Copper^ 

Take  of 

Lime  water,  one  pint ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 

Let  them  stand  together,  in  a copper  vessel,  till  the  ammonia 

be  saturated. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lime  water  decomposes  the  muriate 
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of  ammonia,  an(i  forms  muriato  of  lime  ; while  thfe  ammonia 
disengaged  imniwluiteiy,  ro-acts  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  co«l 
tained  in  the  vordegris,  and  reioders  it  soluble.  The  mode  of 
preparing  this  solution,  adopted  by  the'London  college,  is  the 
temuiiis  of  a fortuitous  pharmacy,  now  justly  exploded  by  the' 
other  colleges.  ' 

Alniical  use — 'Phis  compound  solution  is  applied  e.xternally 
for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  disposing  them  to  heal.  It  has 
been  recommended  also  for  taking  off  specks  and  films  from 
the  eyes  ; hut,  when  used  with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be 
diluted  with  some  pure  water,  as,  in  the  degree  of  strength  in 
which  It  is  here  orderodi  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  eyes  con- 
i^iderably.  * 


Chap.  IX.— IROlSf. 

Terri  limatura  purificAta.  Ed, 

Purijied  Filings  of  Iron. 

Place  a sieve  over  the  filings,  and  apply  a magnet,  so  that  the* 
filings  may  be  attracted  upwards  through  the  sieve. 

This  process  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended j for  the  adhesion  of  a very  small  particle  of  iron  renders 
brass  and  other  metals  attractable  by  the  magnet.  ' The  filings 
of  iron,  got  from  the  shops  of  different  artificers,  which  are  al- 
ways mixed  with  solder,  and  other  metals,  cannot  be  purified 
m this  way,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  internal  use  ; and  in-- 
deed,  the  only  way  they  can  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure,  is  by 
filing  a piece  of  pure  iron  witli  a clean  file. 

OJjicinal  P repatalion, 

Hydro-sulphiiretum  ammonice.  E. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  NIGRUM  PURIFICATUM5  olim,FERRr 

. S(2UAME  PURIFICAT^.  Ed, 

Purified  Blach  Oxide  of  Irony  formerly  Purified  Beales  of  Iron. 

liCt  the  scales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  blacksmith’s  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a magnet ; for  the  magnet  will  attract  the  smaller 

mid  purer  scales,  and  will  leave  those  which  are  larger  and 
less  pure. 
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OxiDUM  Ferri  Nigrum.  Dub. 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Separate  the  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  gathered  at  a blacksmith’s 
forge,  from  foreign  matters,  by  applying  the  rriagnet.  Then 
reduce  them  to  powder,  of  which  the  finest  particles  are  to 
be  collected,  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  preparation  of 
chalk. 

Here  the  application  of  the  magnet  is  useful,  because  these 
scales  contain  no  foreign  metal,  but  are  mixed  with  earthy  and 
other  impurities,  which  could  be  separated  in  no  other  way. 
The  Prussian  Dispensatory  direct  this  oxide  to  be  prepared  by 
moistening  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  olive  oil,  distilling  it  to 
dryness  in  a retort,  and  heating  it  almost  to  redness.  The 
iron.  In  this  process,  is  reduced  from  the  state  of  peroxide  to 
that  of  protoxide. 

CARBONAS  ferri  ; olim,  Ferri  Rubigo.  Ed. 
Carbo7tate  of  Irotiy  formerly  Rust  of  Iron. 

Moisten  purified  filings  of  ironi  frequently  with  water,  that 
they  may  be  converted  into  rUst,  which  is  to  be  ground  into 
an  impalpable  powder. 

Ferri  Rubigo.  Land. 

Rust  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expose  these  to  the  air,  often  moistening  them  with  water,  un- 
til they  be  corroded  into  rust ; then  powder  them  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  wash  over  with  distilled  water  the  very  fine 
powder.  Moisten  the  residuum,  which  is  not  reduced  by 
moderate  triture  to  a powder,  which  may  be  easily  washed 
over,  and  expose  it  again  to  the  air ; and,  lastly,  after  having 
ground  it  in  a mortar,  wash  it  over.  Dry  the  powder  which 
is  washed  over. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire,  any  quantity. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  which  are  to  be  moistened  frequently  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  they  be  corroded  into 
rust.  Then  triturate  them  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  by  pouring 
water  upon  them,  wash  over  the  finest  part  of  the  powder, 
which  is  to  be  dried; 

Iron  is  one  of  the  most  easily  oxidized  of  the  metals.  By 
exposure  at  the  same  ti!(^e  to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  very  quickly 
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oxidized,  while  it  also  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  a reddish  brown  pulverulent  substance,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  rust  of  iron.  For  medical  use  it  is  prepared  as  the 
other  substances  insoluble  in  water. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriati-  L.  D, 

CARBONAS  FERRI  PR^CIPITATUS.  Ed. 
Carbonas  Ferri.  Dub. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces ; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  five  ounces  ; 

Water,  ten  pints. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  mix  them  thoroughly.  ^ 

Wash  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  with  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  dry  it. 


On  mixing  the  solutions  of  these  salts  together,  there  is  an 
inimediate  rnutual  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  scda  is  formed, 
which  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a green  colour.  The  precipitate  when  first  formed, 
IS  the  carbonate  of  black  o,\ide  of  iron,  or  contains  the  iron  in 
the  state  of  black  oxide,  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
green  sulphate  of  iron  ; but  in  the  process  of  drying,  it  ab- 
^rbs  more  o ygen,  becomes  of  a red  colour,  and  is  converted 
into  the  carbonate  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  As  the  precipitate 
IS  extremely  light  and  bulky,  it  is  not  easily  separated  by  al- 
lowing it  to  subside,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  j filtra- 
tion should  therefore  be  employed.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is 
used  m preference  to  the  carbonate  of  potass,  on  account  of 
the  greater  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  than  of  sulphate  of 

potass,  v/hich  renders  the  subsequent  ablution  of  the  salt  more 
easy. 

Medical  use.  ^Ihe  carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and 
Safe^  chalybeate.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  grains 
to  sixty ; but  all  chalybeates  answer  better  in  small  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated,  than  in  large  doses. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Tartarum  ferri.  D, 


SULPHAS  FERRI. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 

1 ake  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  six  ounces  ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  eight  ounces  j 


Ed. 
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Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Mix  tliem,  and  after  the  effervescence  ceases,  digest  the  mix- 
ture for  some  time  upon  warm  sand ; then  strain  the  liquor 
through  paper,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  set  it  at  rest  to 
crystallize. 


Dub. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire,  two  ounces; 

Sulphuric  acid,  three  ounces  and  a half,  by  weight ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Mix  the  acid  by  degrees  with  the  water,  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
gradually  add  the  iron-wire  cut  into  pieces  ; digest  the  mix- 
ture till  the  metal  be  dissolved,  and  strain  it  through  paper. 
Lastly,  set  aside  the  liquor,  after  due  evaporation,  to  crystal- 
lize by  slow  refrigeration. 


Ferrum  Vitriolatum.  Loud. 
Vitriolated  Iron, 


Fake  of 
Filings  of  iron. 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  three  pints- 

Mix  them  in  a glass  vessel ; and,  when  the  effervescence  has 
ceased,  place  the  mixture  for  some  time  upon  hot  sand  ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  straining  it  through  paper ; and, 
after  due  evaporation,  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 


Sulphate  of  iron  cannot  be  procured  perfectly  pure,  ex- 
cept by  the  direct  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  iron ; and  as  it 
is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  pure  when  administered 
internally,  directions  for  its  preparation  have  been  given  by  all 
the  colleges.  The  differences  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
proportions  of  the  materials  employed,  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  unite  only  in  one  proportion. 

Iron  scarcely  acts  upon  sulphuric  acid,  unless  assisted  by 
heat.  It  then  becomes  oxidized,  by  abstracting  oxygen  from  a 
portion  of  the  acid,  and  converting  it  into  sulphureous  acid 
gas  or  sulphur,  and  combines  with  the  remainder  of  the  acid. 
But  it  acts  with  great  rapidity  on  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; in 
which  case  it  is  not  oxidized  at  the  expence  of  the  acid  itself, 
but  by  decomposing  the  water,  and  therefore  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water  is  separated  in  the  form  of  gas.  'I'he  action  of  the 
acid  and  iron  upon  each  other  often  ceases  before  the  acid  is 
nearly  saturated,  and  may  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water.  The  reason  is,  that  all  the  water  which  was  not 
decomposed  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron 
formed. 
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The  properties  and  uses  of  sulphate  of  iron  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Sulphas  ferri  exsiccatum.  D.  E. 

Carbonas  ferri  praecipitatum.  D.  E. 

SULPHAS  FERRI  EXSICCATUS.  Ed. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  any  quantity. 

Expose  it  to  the  action  of  a moderate  heat  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  vessel,  until  it  become  white  and  perfectly  dry. 

Sulphas  Ferri  Exsiccatum.  Dub. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Iroft. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron,  any  quantity. 

Let  it  whiten  by  exposing  it  in  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  to 
a high  temperature  (200  to  212  Fahr.) 

The  heat  applied  here  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  decompose 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of 
crystallization. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrum.  E.  D. 

OXIUUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.  Ed.  Dub. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Expose  dried  sulphate  of  iron  to  an  intense  heat,  until  it  is 
converted  into  a very  red  matter. 

(Wash  this  until  the  water  poured  off  does  not  redden  lithmus, 
and  dry  it  to  powder  on  blotting-paper.  Dub.)  - 

By  the  violent  heat  applied  in  this  preparation,  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  completely  decomposed,  and  copious  white  fumes 
are  expelled.  The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide;  part 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  reduced  to  tlie  »tate  of  sul- 
phureous acid,  and  the  rest  of  the  acid  is  expelled  in  a very 
concentrated  state.  This  process  was  formerly  employed  in 
this  country,  and  still  is  in  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  acid  ; which,  however,  from  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phureous acid,  is  possessed  of  some  peculiar  properties,  such 
as  emitting  fumes  and  crystallizing. 

The'  residuum  is  composed  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  combined 
with  a little  red  sulphate  of  iron,  which  renders  it  deliquescent. 
To  obtain  the  oxide  perfectly  pure,  the  residuum  must  therefore 
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be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  quickly,  to  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Murias  ammoniae  et  ferri.  E.  D. 

TINCTURA  MURIATIS  FERRI.  £d. 

Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 
of 

Purified  black  oxide  of  Iron  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  the  powder. 

Digest  by  a gentle  heat,  and  after  the  powder  is  dissolved,  add  of 
Alcohol,  as  much  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor 
amount  to  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Dub, 

Txnctura  Ferri  Muriati.  Lend. 

Tincture  of  Muriated  Iron. 

Take  of 

The  rust  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  by  weight  j 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  three  pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  rust  of  iron  in  a glass  vessel ",  and 
shake  the  mixture  now  and  then  during  three  days.  Set  it 
by,  that  the  fseces  may  subside  ; then  pour  off  the  liquor ; 
evaporate  this  to  one  pint,  (slowdy,  Dub.)  and,  when  cold, 
add  it  to  the  spirit. 


Tinctura  Muriatis  Ferri  cum  Oxido  Rubro.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  ’with  the  ^d  Oxide. 

Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  one  ounce  j 
Muriatic  acid,Tour  ounces  by  measure  j 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  the  requisite  quantity. 

Digest  the  oxide  with  the  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  for  half  an  hour.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  the 
thickness  of  syrup,  and  when  cold,  add  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  tincture  acquire  the 
specific  gravity  of  1050. 


In  making  this  preparation,  the  colleges  use  iron  in  a different 
state  •,  the  Edinburgh,  the  black  oxide  ; and  the  London  and 
Dublin  colleges,  the  carbonate  of  the  red  oxide.  Muriatic 
acid  is  capable  of  combining  either  with  the  black  or  red 
oxides  of  iron,  and  forms  with  each,  salts,  having  distinctive 

^ The  red  muriate  of  iron  ii  not  crystallizable ; has  a dark 
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orange  colour ; is  deliquescent ; forms  a brown  red  solution, 
having  a very  astringent  taste  ; and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
green  muriate  is  crystallizable  j has  little  colour ; is  very  so- 
luble in  water,  forming  a pale  green  solution  ; and  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  But  the  aqueous  solution  of  green  muriate  attracts 
oxygen  so  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  that  unless  the  access 
of  the  air  be  totally  excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted 
into  red  muriate.  The  solutions  of  iron,  and  of  its  black  oxide, 
are  accordingly  found  always  to  contain  a greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  red  muriate,  and  are  therefore  not  uniform  or  con. 
Stant  in  their  properties.  Besides,  as  it  is  only  the  red  muriate 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  better,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges,  to 
use  the  red  carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  means  we  obtain  an 
unmixed  and  permanent  solution  of  the  red  muriate.  Muriate 
of  iron  is  also  formed,  when  we  dissolve  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sulphuretted  hyd- 
rogen gas.  It  is  also  the  residuum  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  sublimation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron.  I must 
confess  that  I do  nc-t  see  the  use  of  introducing,  as  the  Dublin 
college  has  done,  two  receipts  for  this  preparation. 

When  well  prepared,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  muriate  of 
iron  has  a yellowish  colour,  and  very  astringent  taste.  It  is  an 
excellent  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty 
drops  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 


MURIAS  AMMONI./E  ET  FERRI ; olim,  Flores  Mar- 

TIALES.  Ed.  Dub. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron  ,•  formerly  Martial  fowers. 
Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  (washed  and  again  dried  j Ed.) 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  equal  weights  ; 

Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  sublime,  (with  a sudden,  and  suffi- 
ciently great  degree  of  heat.  Dub.) 


Take  of 


Ferrum  Ammoniacale.  Lond. 
Am7noniacal  Iron. 


Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mi  and  sublime.  What  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
mix  by  rubbing  together  with  the  sublimed  matter,  and  sub- 
lime a second  time. 


Although  at  a low  temperature  ammonia  decomposes  the 
piuriate  of  iron,  at  a high  temperature  iron  and  its  oxides  de- 
pmpose  muriate  of  ammonia.  But  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
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itself  a volatile  s^lt,  great  part  of  it  escapes  undecornposed ; so 
that  the  product  is  a mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  re 
muriate  of  iron.  According  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburg 
and  Dublin  colleges,  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  simple  at- 
finity.  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  iron  acts  on  the  muriateo  am 

monia,  the  ammonia  which  is  separated  comes  over ; then,  as 
the  heat  increases,  undecomposed  muriate  of  ammonia  is  su 
limed ; which,  as  the  process  advances,  is  mixed  with  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  muriate  of  iron.  In  the  process  ® 
London  college,  the  decomposition  is  more  complex  ; and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  produced.^  Both  col- 
leges employ  a much  larger  quantity  of  iron  than  is  necessary. 
According  to  the  German  pharmaceutists,  if  the  iron^  be 
to  one  sixteenth  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  is  sufBclent.  The 
new  Prussian.  Dispensatory  directs  one  ounce  of  iron  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  ot 
nitrous  acid  ; this  solution  of  red  muriate  of  iron  to  be  mixed 
with  twelve  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  eva- 
porated to  dryness  ^ and  the  dry  mass  to  be  sublimed  in  a wide 
necked  retort,  with  a heat  increased  to  redness. 

Whatever  process  be  employed,  the  heat  must  be  applied  as 
■quickly  as  possible-,  and  the  sublimed  product  thoroughly  mixed 
by  trituration,  and  kept  in  well- stopped  glass  vessels.  It  should 
have  a deep  orange  colour,  and  a smell  resembling  saffron,  and 

should  deliquesce  in  the  air.  , , . v. 

Medical  This  preparation  is  supposed  to  be  highly  aperi- 
ent and  attenuating  ; though  no  otherwise  so  than  the  rest  ot 
the.  chalybeates,  or  at  most  only  by  virtue  of  the  saline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of  service  in  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  cases,  and  in  distempers  proceeding  from 
a laxity  and  weakness  of  the  solids,  as  the  rickets.  From  two 
or  three  grains  to  ten  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form  ot 

a bolus. 


TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIACALIS.  Land, 
Tincture  of  Ammonical  Iron, 

Take  of 

Ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces  j 
Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Digest  and  strain. 

This  is  merely  a spiritous  solution  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  is  a much  less  elegant  medicine  than  the  simple  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron. 
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FERRUM  TARTARISATUM.  Land, 

Tartarized  Iron, 

Take  of 

Filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  powder,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them  with  distilled  water  into  a thick  mass,  which  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  eight  days  in  a wide  glass 
vessel  5 then  grind  the  matter,  after  being  dried  in  a sand 
bath,  to  a very  minute  powder. 

Tartarum  Ferri.  Bub, 

Tartar  of  Iron, 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  iron,  half  an  ounce ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Distilled  water,  a pint. 

Boil  them  in  a glass  vessel  over  a slow  fire  for  an  hour,  and 
filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  When  cool,  and  filtered  a 
a second  time,  evaporate  it  until  a pellicle  appears  on  the 
surface.  In  cooling,  it  will  form  a saline  mass,  which  is  to 
be  povvderedj  and  kept  in  close  vessels. 

This  is  in  fact  a triple  tartrate  of  iron  and  potass,  the  ex- 
ccss  0 acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  potass  being  saturated  by 
0X1  e of  In  the  Dublin  process  the  combination  is  di- 

rect , m that  of  the  London  college,  the  iron  is  oxidized  during 
e ^rst  part  of  the  process,  in  which  it  is  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air. 

^ Ihecornpound,  according  to  Thenard,  is  very  soUlble,  varies 
in  colour  according  to  the  state  of  the  oxide-,  crystallizes  in 
small  needles,  and  has  a chalybeate  taste.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  its  compounds,  and  by  gallic  acid. 

Ifie  tartrafe  of  iron  and  potass  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus,  in  doses  of  from  ten  Jio  thirty  grains. 

VINUM  FERRI.  Loud, 

Wine  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  four  pints. 

Digest  for  a month,  often  shaking  the  vessel,  and  then  strain. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces ; 

AA  hite  Rhenish  wine,  four  pints, 
bprinkle  the  iron  with  a bottle  of  the  wine,  and  expose  nt  to  the  air 
until  It  be  covered  with  rust ; then  add  the  rest  of  the  wine : 
digest  for  seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  and  filter. 
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This  is  merely  a solution  of  the  preceding  article  In  wine  ; 
for  the  iron  is  only  dissolved  in  the  wine  by  means  of  the  su- 
per-tartrate of  potass  it  contains.  The  Rhenish  wine  directed 
by  the  Dublin  college,  will,  therefore,  dissolve  a larger  quantity 
of  iron  than  the  Spanish  white  wine  of  the  London  college. 
But  a solution  of  a known  proportion  of  the  preceding  article^ 
in  wine,  will  give  a medicine  of  more  equal  powers,  and  may 
be  made  extemporaneously. 

The  dose  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  in  chlorotic  cases. 

ACETAS  FERRI.  Dub. 

Acetate  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  iron,  httlf  an  ounce  ; 

Acetic  acid,  three  ounces  by  measure. 

Digest  for  three  days,  and  strain. 

TINCTURA  ACETATIS  FERRI.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iran. 

Take  of 

Acetated  kali,  two  ounces  ; 

Sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce  ; , 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Rub  the  acetate  of  kali  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  an  earthen 
ware  mortar,  until  they  unite  into  a soft  mass ; then^  dry  it 
with  a moderate  heat,  and  triturate  it,  when  dried,  with  the 
spirit.  Digest  the  mixture  in  a well-corked  phial  for  seven 
days,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Lastly,  after  the  faeces  have 
subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

The  acetic  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  both  oxides 
of  iron  ; and  as  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  is  in  the  state  of 
black  oxide,  which  has  a strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acetate  prepared  in  the  way  directed  is  a mixed 

acetate.  _ , . . . , , 

It  has  an  extremely  styptic  taste,  and  is  given  in  doses  ot 

^hirty  or  forty  drops. 

TINCTURA  ACETATIS  FERRI  CUM  ALCOHOL.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron  with  Alcohol 

Is  prepared  exactly  as  the  preceding  tincture,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  pint  of  alcohol  for  the  two  pints  of  rectified 
spirit. 

This  is  probably  an  unmixed  tincture  of  acetate  of  potass 
and  red  oxide  of  iron,  as  alcohol  is  incapable  of  dissolving  the 
green  salts  of  iron,  but  dissolves  the  red  salts  readily. 
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Chap.  X.— MERCURY. 
HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Dub. 

Purified  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  si  • pounds. 

Draw  off  lour  pounds  by  slow  distillation. 

Hydkmigyrus  Purifjcatus.  LorJ. 

P urfied  Quicksilver . 

Take  of 
Quicksilver, 

Iron- filings,  each  four  pounds. 

Rub  them  together,  and  distil  from  an  iron  vessel. 

Editt. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  four  parts ; 

Filings  of  iron,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together,  and  distil  from  an  iron  vessel. 

^ The  quicksilver  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  lead, 
tki,  or  other  metals,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  use,  and 
for  many  preparations.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  pu- 
rify it,  and,  fortunately,  its  comparatively  great  volatility  sup- 
plies us  with  an  easy  process.  The  Dublin  college  distil  it 
simply  without  any  addition  ; but,  lest  towards  the  end  of  the 
process  the  mercury  should  elevate  any  impurities  along  with 
it,  they  draw  off  but  two  thirds.  The  principal  objection  to 
this  process  is  the  want  of  economy ; for  although  the  remain- 
ing third  may  be  used  for  some  purposes,  its  value  is  very 
much  depreciated.  As  iron  has  a much  stronger  affinity  for 
almost  all  the  substances  with  which  quicksilver  may  be  adul- 
terated than  quicksilver  has,  by  adding  iron-filings  we  may 
draw  off  the  vdiole  quicksilver  by  distillation,  without  any  fear 
of  the  impurities  rising  along  with  it.  The  London  college 
add  an  equal  weight  of  iron- filings,  but  so  large  a quantity 
causes  the  size  of  tlie  distilling  apparatus  to  be  unnecessarily 
increased.  The  Edinburgh  college  use  one  fourth,  which  is 
quite  enough. 

Glass  retorts  are  inadmissable  in  this  distillation  ; because, 
•when  the  mercury  begins  to  boil,  the  concussion  is  so  great, 
that  they  v/ould  certainly  be  broken.  Iron  retorts  are  the  best, 
although  strong  earthen  ones  may  also  be  used.  The  receiver 
may  be  of  the  same  materials,  of  of  glass,  if  we  wish  to  in- 
spect the  progress  of  the  operation  j but,  in  this  case,  we  mur: 
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interpose  an  adopter  between  the  retort  and  receiver,  and  fill  the 
receiver  nearly  full  of  water,  that  the  mercury  may  not  crack  it, 
by  falling  hot  into  it.  Tlie  retort  employed  should  be  so  large, 
that  the  quicksilver  should  not  fill  above  one  third  of  it. 


ACETIS  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed, 


Acetite  of  Qtacksiher. 

Take  of 

Puirified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces  and  a half,  or  a little  more 


than  may  be  required  tor  dissolving  tire  mercury  j 
Acetite  of  potass,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  j and  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  digest,  if  necessary,  with  a gentle 
heat,  until  the  quicksilver  be  entirely  dissolved.  Then  dis- 
solve the  acetate  of  potass  in  the  boiling  water,  and  imme- 
diat;ely  to  this  solution,  still  hot,  add  the  former,  and  mix 
them  by  agitation.  Then  set  the  mixture  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. Place  the  crystals  in  a funnel,  and  wash  them  with 
cold  distilled  water  j and,  lastly,  dry  them,  with  as  gentle  a 
heat  as  possible. 


Hydrargyrus  Acetatus,  Lend, 

Acetated  Qtiteksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound ; 

Acetated  kali,  three  ounces  ; 

Tepid  distilled  water,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a glass-ves- 
sel, and  digest  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  a gentle 
heat,  that  the  quicksilver  may  be  dissolved.  Pour  the  nitrated 
quicksilver,  thus  prepared,  into  the  acetated  kali,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  tepid  (90'>)  water,  that  acetated  quicksilver 
may  be  formed,  which  is  to  be  first  washed  with  cold  distil- 
led water,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  distilled  water.  Filter  this  solution  through  paper, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 


Acetas  Hydrargyri.  Dub. 
Acetate  of  Qidcksilve'r. 

^ke  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces,  by  weight ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  three  ounces,  by  measure  j 
Acetate  of  kali,  three  ounces  j 
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Bolling  distilled  water,  eight  pints. 

Add  the  acid  to  the  quicksilver  ; and,  after  the  effervescence  has 
ceased,  digest  upon  hot  sand,  that  the  metal  may  be  dissolved. 
Instantly  mix  the  liquor  with  the  boiling  water,  in  which  the 
acetate  of  kali  has  been  previously  dissolved,  and  filter,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  through  double  linen.  Let  it  form  crys- 
tals by  cooling,  which,  after  being  washed  in  cold  distilled 
water,  are  to  be  dried  on  paper,  with  a very  gentle  heat. 

In  the  whole  of  this  proc^,  glass  vessels  are  to  be  used. 

These  processes  are  all  fundamentally  the  same-  They  dif- 
fer chiefly  in  the  proportions.  Those  of  the  Edinburgh  college 
were  ascertained  by  very  careful  experiment  j and,  if  its  direc- 
tions be  accurately  followed,  the  preparation  succeeds  admirably. 
Nitrate  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  acetate  of  potass  ; and 
the  products  are  acetate  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  potass.  The 
nitrate  of  potass,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  acetate  of 
mercury,  remains  in  solution  after  the  latter  is  separated  by  crys- 
tallization. Mercury  is  capable  of  forming  different  combinations 
with  nitrous  acid,  "^hen  we  employ  a sufficient  quantity  of 
acid  to  dissolve  the  mercury  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and 
to  retain  it  in  solution,  there  is  always  an  excess  of  acid,  and 
therefore  it  is  a solution  of  super-nitrate  of  mercury.  If  we 
evaporate  this  solution  very  gently,  or  if  we  add  an  additional 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  assist  the  action  of  the  acid  by  a gentle 
heat,  until  nitrous  gas  begin  to  escape,  we  obtain  nitrate  of 
mercury,  crystallized  in  various  forms.  In  these  the  mercury 
is  in  a state  of  protoxide.  But,  if  we  assist  the  action  of  the 
acid  by  boiling,  until  nitrous  gas  ceases  to  escape,  the  mercury 
is  converted  into  peroxide,  and  a larger  quantity  is  dissolved. 
This  solution  is  very  apt  to  crystallize,  both  on  cooling,  and  by 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  acid  during  the  process  ;■  and 
if  we  attempt  to  dilute  the  solution  with  water,  a copious  pre- 
cipitate of  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  takes  place  ; and 
the' solution  contains  super-nitrate  of  mercury.  If  the  dilution 
be  made  with  cold  water,  the  sub-nitrate  has  a white  colour, 
which,  by  a very  slight  application  of  heat,  passes  to  a beauti- 
ful yellow,  the  colour  which  it  has  at  first,  when  separated  by 
boiling  water. 

For  making  the  acetate  of  mercury,  the  nitrate  is  prepared 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  with  excess  of  acid,  that  it  may  be 
retained  in  perfect  solution,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  any  admixture  of  sub-nitrate  vinth  the  acetate  formed.  A 
larger  proportion  of  acid  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  college  than 
by  the  London  college  •,  but,  by  accurate  experiment,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  process.  In 
mixing  the  solutions,  we  must  be  careful  to  pour  the  mercurial 
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solution  into  that  of  the  acetate  of  potass,  because,  by  adopting 
tl\e  contrary  procedure,  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  will  be  pre- 
cipitated undecomposed,  if  any  peroxide  be  contained  in  the 
mercurial  solution.  For  dissolving  the  acetate  of  potass,  the 
London  college  only  use  as  much  water  as  is  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  nitrate  of  potass  in  solution ; the  acetate  of  mercury  is 
therefore  precipitated,  and  is  purified  by  again  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizing  it.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
simplified  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges,  w^ho  use  as 
much  water  for  dissolving  the  acetate  of  potass  as  is  capable  of 
retaining,  so  long  as  it  is  hot,  the  acetate  of  mercury  in  solu- 
tion, and  of  allowing  it  to  crystallize  as  it  cools.  In  this  way, 
therefore,  it  is  procured  at  once  sufficiently  pure.  The  exsic- 
cation of  the  acetate  of  mercury  is  an  operation  of  great  deli- 
cacy 5 for  it  is  so  spongy,  that  it  retains  the  moisture  with  great 
obstinacy  ; and  it  is  decomposed  so  easily,  that  heat  can  scarcely 
be  employed.  It  is  best  dried  by  compressing  it  between  seve- 
ral folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  Prussian  Dispensatory  directs  acetate  of  mercury  to  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury 
in  about  seven  ounces  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  to  dryness ; but  this  process  affords  a salt  of 
a very  different  nature  from  that  prepared  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  British  colleges,  the  latter  containing  protoxide, 
and  being  crystallizable  ; and  the  former  the  peroxide,  and  not 
crystallizable. 

Acetate  of  mercury  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  w^ater,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  boiling  water.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  mi- 
caceous plates,  like  boracic  acid,  and  is  extremely  easy  of  de- 
composition. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyser’s  pills.  In  solu- 
tion it  has  also  been  recommended  externally,  to  remove  freckles 
and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI ; olim,  Mercurius  Sublimatus 
CoRRosivus.  Ed.  Hydrargyrus  Muriatus.  Land. 
Muriate  of  Qincksilvery  formerly  Corrosive  Sublimate.  Muriated 

Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  a glass  vessel, 

placed  in  a sand  bath,  until  the  matter  be  dried,  which  is  to 

be  mixed,  when  cold,  in  a glass  vessel,  with  the  muriate  of 
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soda  ; then  sublime  in  a glass  cucurbit,  with  a heat  gradually 
increased.  Lastly,  separate  the  sublimed  matter  from  the 
scoriae. 

t 

Murias  Hydrargyri  Corrosivum.  Dub. 

Corrpsi'ue  Muriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  three  pounds  ; 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds  and  a half.  • 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  and  gradually  increase  the 
heat,  until  the  mass  become  perfectly  dry  •,  when  cold,  tritu- 
rate it  in  an  earthen  mortar,  with  the  muriate  of  soda  \ then 
sublime  in  a proper  vessel,  with  a heat  gradually  increased. 

By  boiling  the  quicksilver  to  dryness  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
metal  is  oxydized  by  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  acid,  and 
combines  v/ith  the  rest  to  form  sub-sulphate  of  quicksilver.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  process,  this  sub-sulphate  is  decomposed 
by  dried  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  quicksilver  sublimes,  and 
sulphate  of  soda  remains  behind.  In  Holland,  it  is  manufac- 
tured by  subjecting  to  sublimation  a mixture  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron,  nitrate  of  potass,  muriate  of  soda,  and  quicksilver. 
In  the  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
mercury  was  oxydized  by  boiling  to  dryness  in  nitrous  acid,  and 
then  sublimed  wish  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate. of  iron.  Berg- 
mann  recommends  the  sublimation  of  sub-nitrate  of  mercury 
and  muriate  of  soda  ; and  Mr.  Murray  seems  in,clined  to  prefer 
it  to  the  new  process.  It  is  prepared  also  directly,  by  dissolving 
red  oxide  of  mercury  in  muriatic  acid. 

Muriate  of  quicksilver  crystallizes,  by  sublimation,  in  pris- 
matic needles,  forming  a w hite  semi-transparent  mass.  It  is 
ponderous.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  styptic,  and  dm'able.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  2 at  212^^.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  3.8  parts  of  alcohol,  at  70  ’,  and  in  almost  an  equal 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  gives  a green  colour  to  syrup  of 
violets.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  sublimed 
unchanged  by  heat.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  any  of  the  acids; 
but  is  soluble,  without  alteration,  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids.  It  is  precipitated  by  alj  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a brick 
red  ; and,  by  their  carbonates,  of  a permanent  yellow  colour. 
Ammonia  forms  with  it  an  insoluble,  w'hite,  triple  salt.  It  is 
also  decomposed  by  several  of  the  metals.  It  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chevenix,  No.  I,  and  to  Mr.  Zaboada,  N°.  2,  of 
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N®.  1. 

Quicksilver,  69.7 
Oxygen,  12.3 

N®.  2. 

YES') 

8.53 

no.  1. 

Oxide  of  mercury,  82 
Muriatic  acid,  18 

2. 

so 

20 

100 

t 

100 

N°.  1. 

And  the  oxide  thereof  consists  of,  Quicksilver,  85 

Oxygen,  1 5 

N°.  2. 

90 

10 

100 

100 

Medical  use. — Muriate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Externally  it  acts 
as  an  escharotic  or  a caustic  ; and  in  solution  it  is  used  for  de- 
stroying fungous  fleshj  and  for  removing  herpetic  eruptions; 
but  even  externally  it  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution. 
It  has,  however,  been  recommended  to  be  given  internally,  by 
the  respectable  authorities  of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten ; and 
it  is  die  active  ingredient  of  all  the  empyrical  antivenereal  sy- 
rups. Were  it  really  capable  of  curing  the  venereal  disease, 
or  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  common  modes  of  administering 
mercury,  it  would  possess  many  advantages  over  them  in  other 
respects  : but  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  is  almost  de- 
monstrated by  its  use  as  an  antivenereal  being  very  much  con- 
fined to  the  quacks,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  experi- 
enced practitioners.  Mr.  Pearson  says,  that  it  will  sometimes 
cure  the  primary  symptoms  of  syphillis,  especially  if  it  produce 
considerable  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  the  common  effects  of 
mercury  : but  diat  it  will  often  fail  in  removing  a chancre  ; 
and  where  it  has  removed  it,  that  the  most  steady  perseverance 
will  not  secure  the  patient  from  a constitutional  affection.  It 
is  on  some  occasions,  how'ever,  a useful  auxiliary  to  a mercu- 
rial course,  in' quickly  bringing  the  system  under  the  influenci 
of  mercury,  and  in  supporting  its  action  after  the  use  of  fric- 
tions ; and  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  venereal  pains, 
in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in  promoting  the  desqu:^!- 
mation  of  eruptions. 

Offii'inal  Preparations. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri.  E.  L,  D. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  L. 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI ; olim,  Calomklas.  Ei. 

Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver^  formerly  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  quicksilver,  ground  to  powder  in  a glaS3-r»ortar, 
four  ounces ; 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces. 
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Rub  them  together  In  a glass  mortar,  with  a little  water,  to 
prevent  the  acrid  powder  from  rising,  until  the  mercury  hi 
extinguished  ; and  having  put  the  powder,  after  being  dried, 
into  an  oblong  phial,  of  which  it  fills  only  one  third,  sub- 
lime from  warm  sand.  After  the  sublimation  is  finished* 
having  broken  the  phial,  throw  away  both  the  red  matter 
found  near  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  the  white  matter 
near  its  neck,  and  sublime  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Grind  this 
into  a very  minute  powder,  which  is  lastly  to  be  washed 
with  boiling  distilled  water. 


Hydrargyri  Submurias  Sublimatum  sive  Calomelas.  Did. 
Sublimed  Sub-7nuriate  of  Quicksilver^  or  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Corrooive  muriate  of  mercury,  one  pound ; 

Purified  quicksilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  disappear,  and  sublime 
with  a sufficient  degree  of  heat.  Triturate  the  sublimed 
matter,  and  repeat  the  sublimation.  Powder  the  sublimed 
matter,  and  wash  with  frequent  affusions  of  distilled  water, 
until  the  liquor  poured  off  is  not  affected  by  some  drops  of 
water  of  carbonate  of  kali.  Then  dry. 


Calomelas.  Lond. 
Calomel. 


Take  of 

Muriated  quicksilver,  one  pound } 

Purified  quicksilver,  nine  ounces  ; 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  disappear,  and  sublime ; 
then  rub  the  whole  matter  again  together,  and  sublime.  Re- 
peat the  sublimation  in  the  same  manner  four  times.  After- 
wards triturate  the  matter  into  a very  subtile  powder,  and 
wash  it  by  the  affusion  of  boiling  distilled  water. 


When  quicksilver  is  triturated  with  muriate  of  quicksilver, 
it  abstracts  from  the  oxidized  quicksilver  of  the  muriate  a part 
of  its  oxygen,  and  the  whole  mass  assumes  a blackish  grey 
colour.  When  this  is  exposed  to  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to 
convert  it  into  vapour,  the  action  of  the  different  portions  of 
quicksilver  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  muriatic  acid,  is 
much  more  complete : and  the  whole  Is  converted  into  a solid 
white  mass,  consisting  of  mercury  in  a state  of  less  oxidize-> 
ment,  and  combined  with  less  acid  than  in  the  muriate. 

The  trituration  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  is  a very  noxious 
operation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  finer  particles 
from  rising  and  affecting  the  operator’s  eyes  and  nostrils.  To 
lessen  this  evil,  the  Edinburgh  college  direct  the  addition  of  a 
little  water.  In  the  second  part  of  the  process,  when  the  heat 
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is  applied,  a smill  portion  of  quicksilver  and  undecomposed 
muriate  first  arise,  and  condense  themselves  in  the  highest  part 
or  neck  of  the  phial ; than  the  sub-muriate  rises,  and,  being 
less  volatile,  condenses  in  the  upper  half  of  tlie  body,  while  a 
small  quantity  of  quicksilver,  in  a state  of  considerable  oxidi/.e- 
ment,  reni  tins  fixed,  or  near  the  bottom.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  colleges  separate  the  snb-muriate  from  the  other  mat-- 
ters,  and  sublime  it  again.  The  London  college  triturates  the 
whole  together  again,  and  re-sublimes  it  four  times.  As  in  the 
first  sublimation,  a portion  of  the  quicksilver  and  of  the  muri- 
ate of  quicksilver  always  arise  undecomposed,  a second  sub- 
limation is  necessary,  especially  if  we  triturate  the  whole  pro- 
ducts of  the  first  sublimation  together  ; but  any  further  repeti- 
tion of  the  process  is  perfecty  useless.  Lest  any  portion  of 
muriate  should  have  escaped  decomposition,  the  sub-muriate 
must  be  edulcorated  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  water 
which  comes  off  forms  no  precipitate  with  alkalies. 

Sub-muriate  of  mercury  is  generally  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a white  solid  mass  ; but  is  capable  of  crystallizing  in  tetra- 
hedral prisms  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  has  no  taste,  and  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  is  less  volatile  thaii 
muriate  of  mercury.  It  is  blackened  by  light,  and  becomes 
brown  when  triturated  with  lime-water  or  the  alkalies.  It  is 
converted  by  oxymuriatic  acid  into  muriate  of  quicksilver. 
According  to  Mr.  Chenevix  N°.  1,  and  to  M.  Zaboada  N®.  2, 
it  consists  of 


N“.  1. 

N°.  2.  N 

1. 

2. 

Quicksilver,  79 
Oxygen,  9.5 

^4  4^  Oxide  of  quicksilver. 

88.5 

89.4 

Muriatic  add, 

11.5 

10.6 

- 

100 

100  ' 

N**.  1.  N«.  2. 

And  its  oxide  contains,  Oulcksllvei',  89.3 

95. 

Oxygen,  10.7 

5. 

100 

100 

* 

According  to  Mr.  Chenevix’s  analysis,  therefore,  54  parts  o^ 
quicksilver  seem  sufficient  to  convert  JOO  of  the  muriate  into 
sub-muriate  ; but,  according  to  Zaboada’s,  75,  which  is  exactly 
the  proportion  directed  by  the  colleges. 

Aledical  use. — The  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  is  one  of  the 
best  mercurials  we  possess.  By  proper  managelnent  it  may  be 
made  to  increase,  in  a remarkable  manner,  almost  any  of  tlie 
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secretions  of  excretions.  One  grain  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  is  recommended  as  a powerful  errhine 
in  amaurosis.  The  same  mixture  is  blown  into  the  eye,  to 
remove  specks  from  the  cornea.  Given  in  doses  of  one  grain 
morning  and  evening,  or  in  larger  doses  combined  with  opium, 
to  prevent  it  from  acting  as  a purgative,  it  excites  ptyalism. 
In  larger  doses  of  five  grams  and  upwards,  it  is  an  excellent 
purgative.  Combined  with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretic,  and 
with  sudorifics,  sudorific. 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capable  of 
curing  syphilis  in  every  form.  It  also  produces  very  powerful 
and  salutary  effects  in  obstructions  and  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  viscera,  especially  of  the  liver  ; and,  in  general,  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  case  in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane.  L. 

SUB-MURIAS  HYDRAGYRI  PR^CIPITATUS.  Ed. 
Precipitated  Bub- muriate  of  Qidcksilver. 

Take  of 

Diluted  nitrous  acid, 

Purified  quicksilver,  each  eight  ounces  j 
Muriate  of  soda,  four  ounces  and  a half ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and,  towards 
tlie  end  of  the  effervescence,  digest  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  vessel  in  the  meantime.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  added  more  quicksilver  to  the  acid  than  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving,  that  a perfectly  saturated  solution  may 
be  obtained. 

Dissolve  at  the  same  time  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  boiling 
water,  and  into  this  solution  pour  the  other  while  still  hot, 
and  mix  them  quickly  by  agitation,  pour  off  the  saline  liquor 
after  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  wash  the  sub-muriate 
of  quicksilver  by  repeated  aflusions  of  boiling  water,  which 
is  to  be  poured  off  each  time  after  the  deposition  of  the  sub- 
muriate, until  the  water  come  off  tasteless. 

Hydrargyrus  Muriatus  Mitis.  Loud. 

Mild  Muriated  Qjtickiilver. 

Take  of  _ 

Purified  quicksilver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half  a pound.  ^ ^ 

Mix  in  a glass  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  until  the  quicksilver  be 
dissolved.  Let  them  boil,  that  the  nitrated  quicksilver  may 
be  dissolved.  Pv  ur  the  boiling  liquor  into  a glass  vessel, 
containing  another  boiling  liquor,  consisting  of 
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Muriatic  salt,  four  ounces ; 

Distilled  water,  eight  pints. 

After  the  powder  has  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquor,  and  wash  the  powder 
which  remains  behind,  till  it  becomes  insipid,  with  frequent 
affusions  of  hot  water  •,  then  dry  it  on  blotting-paper  with  a 
gentle  heat. 


SuB-MURIAS  Hydrargyri  Pr^cipitatum.  Dub. 
Precipitated  Sub-muriate  of  Quicisilver. 

Take  of 


Purified  quicksilver,  seven  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  ounces,  by  measure. 

Pour  the  acid  upon  the  quicksilver  in  a glass-vessel,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  ceased  to  effervesce,  digest  in  a moderate 
heat,  with  occasional  agitation,  for  six  hours.  Increase  the 
heat,  until  the  liquor  boil  a little,  which  is  to  be  poured  off 
from  the  quicksilver  which  remains,  and  quickly  mixed  with 
a boiling  solution  already  prepared,  of 
Muriate  of  soda,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Wash  the  powder  which  subsides  with  warm  distilled  water, 
as  long  as  the  liquor  decanted  from  it  is  precipitated  by  some 
drops  of  the  liquor  of  water  of  carbonate  of  kali  j then 
dry  it. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  process,  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
quicksilver,  witli  excess  of  o ide,  is  formed.  In  the  second, 
tliere  is  a mutual  decomposition  of  this  nitrate,  and  of  the 
muriate  of  soda  j nitrate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  muriate  of 
quicksilver,  w th  e,  cess  of  oxide.  In  this  preparation,  our 
object  is  to  obtain  the  insoluble  compound  which  results  from 
the  combination  of  the  proto 'ide  of  mercury  with  muriatic 
acid.  In  this  view,  the  application  of  heat  in  dissolving  the 
mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is  improper ; for  a portion  at  least 
of  the  mercury  is  converted  into  its  peroxide,  which  occasions, 
in  the  first  place,  the  formation  of  a little  sub-nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, when  poured  into  the  salme  solution ; and,  secondly, 
the  formation  of  a proportion  of  muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate)  which  must  be  washed  away.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Murray  has  found  much  more  mild  and  less  corrosive  muriate 
of  mercury  is  formed  when  the  solution  is  made  slowly  and 
in  the  cold,  than  when  the  directions  of  the  colleges  are  com- 
plied with. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  sub-muriate  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation scarcely  differs  from  that  obtained  by  sublimation. 
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Gbttling  found  no  other  difference  than  that  the  precipitated 
sub-muriate  became  grey,  when  triturated  with  lime-water, 
whereas  the  sublimed  sub-muriate  becomes  black.  But  he 
exposed  to  heat  half  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated  sub-muriate 
in  a subliming  apparatus  j scarcely  a grain  of  a reddish  matter 
remained  fixed  •,  and  the  sublimed  matter  now  became  black 
when  triturated  with  lime-water,  and  differed  in  no  respect 
from  sub-muriate  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  by  sublimation. 

It  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  process, 
to  sublime  the  sub-ihuriate  after  it  is  precipitated  ; especially  as 
by  that  operation  it  would  be  most  effectually  separated  from 
any  sub-nitrate  which  might  be  mixed  with  it. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  preparing  the  sub-muriate  of 
mercury,  which  must  be  noticed.  It  was  contrived  by  Hermb- 
staedt,  and  is  recommended  by  Moench  with  the  confidence 
derived  from  experience,  as  the  very  best  process  for  preparing 
the  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Pure  quicksilver,  seven  ounces  and  a half  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  •, 

Dried  muriate  of  soda,  five  ounces  and  a half. 

Distil  in  a glass-retort  the  sulphuric  acid,  with  four  ounces  of 
the  quicksilver,  until  they  be  converted  into  a dry  white 
mass.  Triturate  the  sulphate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  with 
the  remaining  three  ounces  and  a half  of  quicksilver,  until 
the  globules  disappear;  then  add  the  muriate  of  soda; 
mix  them,  and  sublime.  As  the  product  of  the  first  sub- 
limation still  contains  unoxidized  quicksilver,  it  is  to  be 
again  triturated  and  sublimed.  The  sublimate  being  washed, 
is  now  pure  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver,  and  weighs  about 
six  ounces. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  the  same  with  that  of  tlie 
formation  of  the  muriate  of  quicksilver.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  products  arises  from  the  proportion  of  quick- 
silver being  greater,  and  that  of  the  muriate  of  soda  employed 
being  less.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  the  comparative 
economy  of  these  three  processes  described,  for  preparing  sub- 
muriate of  quicksilver  ; but  of  the  last  process,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  Mr.  Chenevix’s  analysis,  seven  ounces 
and  a half  of  quicksilver  should  furnish  nine  ounces  and  a half 
of  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  ; and,  according  to  M.  Zaboada  s, 
nearly  nine : so  that  there  is  evidently  a considerable  loss, 
which  must  be  owing  either  to  the  formation  of  muriate  of 
quicksilver,  or  of  oxide  of  quicksilver. 
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SU13-MURIAS  HYDRARGRI  AMMONIATUS.  Duh. 

Aifimofiiated  Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Add  to  the  liquor  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sub-muriate 
of  quicksilver  as  much  water  of  caustic  ammonia  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  precipitate  the  whole  metallic  salt.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  on  blotting- 
paper. 


Calx  Hydrarcyri  Alba.  Loud. 

White  Calx  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Murlated  quicksilver, 

Sal  ammoniac. 

Water  of  prepared  kali,  each  half  a pound. 

Dissolve  first  the  sal  ammoniac,  afterwards  the  murlated  quick- 
silver in  distilled  water,  and  add  to  these  the  water  of  pre- 
pared kali.  Wash  the  powder  until  it  become  insipid. 


Muriate  of  quicksilver  is  about  thirty  times  more  soluble 
in  a solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  than  in  pure  water ; 
and,  during  the  solution,  there  takes  place  a considerable  in- 
crease of  temperature.  Now,  as  these  facts  sufficiently  prove 
a reciprocal  action  of  the  two  salts,  and  as  there  is  no  decom- 
position, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  combined  to  form  a 
triple  salt ',  especially  as  they  cannot  be  again  separated  either 
by  sublimation  or  crystallization.  This  compound  may  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  be  termed  Muriate  of  Mercury  and  Am- 
monia. It  is  the  Sal  Alembroth  of  the  alchemists.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  sublimed  by  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion. When  to  a solution  of  this  salt  we  add  a solution  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  either  of  potass,  as  directed  by  the  London 
college,  or  of  soda,  as  by  that  of  Berlin,  there  occurs  a par- 
tial decomposition.  The  alkali  combines  with  a portion  of  the 
muriatic  acid  ; and  reduces  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  am- 
monia to  the  state  of  a sub-muriate,  which,  being  Insoluble, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution. 

The  process  of  the  Dublin  college  is  Aew  and  well-contrived, 
as  it  converts  to  use  the  washings  of ^ the  precipitated  sub-mu- 
riate, and  thus  partly  obviates  the  objection  of  want  of  economy 
in  the  directions  given  by  the  college  for  preparing  it.  By  the 
simple  addition  of  ammonia,  the  whole  muriate  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  washings  is  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  sub-mu- 
riate of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  sub-muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus  precipitated, 
has  at  first  an  earthy,  and  afterwards  a metallic  taste.  It  is 
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not  soluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  furnishing 
water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  gas,  while  0.86  of  sub-muriate 
of  mercury  remains  behind.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  parti- 
ally decompose  it,  and  convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and 
triple  salts  of  mercury  and  ammonia.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves 
it,  and  converts  it  into  muriate  of  quicksilver  and  ammonia. 
According  to  Fourcroy’s  analysis,  it  consists  of 
81  o ide  of  mercury, 

16  muriatic  acid, 

3 ammonia. 

100 

It  is  only  used  for  ointments  j and  its  principal  recom- 
mendation is  its  fine  white  colour. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alba.  L. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREUM.  Ed. 

Ash-coloured  Oxide  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  four  parts  j 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  parts  , 

Distilled  water,  fifteen  parts  ; 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  -mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid ; then  gradually  add 
the  distilled  water,  and  pour  into  the  mixture  as  much  water 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  preci- 
pitate the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  to 
be  washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried. 

PuLvis  Hydrargyri  Cinereus.  Dub. 

Ash-coloured  Poivder  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  two  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces,  by  measure. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  with  a low  heat,  and  dilute  the  liquor 
with  eight  ounces,  by  measure,  of  cold  distilled  water  ; then 
drop  into  it  an  ounce  and  a half,  by  measure,  of  the  Water 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  precipitate  the  metal,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  warm 
distilled  water,  until  the  decanted  liquor  is  not  precipitated 
by  some  drops  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia  j and  afterwards 
dried. 

These  processes,  which  are  essentially  the  same,  are  Intended 
to  furnish -a  substitute  for  the  black  oxide  of  quicksilver,  on 
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which  the  efficacy  of  the  mercurials  most  frequently  employed, 
and  most  certainly  useful,  depends.  In  these,  the  mercury  is 
oxidized  by  trituration,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ; but 
the  operation  is  both  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  that  it  is  often 
imperfectly  performed,  or  assisted  by  improper  means. 

In  the  processes  we  are  now  explaining,  it  was  supposed,  that, 
as  ammonia  has  a stronger  affinity  for  nitric  acid  than  oxide  of 
mercury  has,  it  would  separate  oxide  of  mercury  from  its  solu- 
tion in  nitric  acid  j and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitate  obtained 
was  oxide  of  mercury,  similar  to  that  formed  by  trituration.  But, 
since  the  nature  of  the  triple  metallic  salts  has  been  better  un- 
derstood, this  has  been  discovered  to  be  an  error.  The  grey 
precipitate  which  is  formed,  may,  generally  speaking,  be  called 
a sub-nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  j for  it  consists  of  oxide 
of  mercury  and  ammonia,  not  saturated  with  nitric  acid  *,  but, 
even  to  ocular  Inspection,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  homogeneous  j 
and,  when  it  is  digested  in  acetic  acid,  it  is  partially  dissolved, 
and  the  residuum  acquires  a very  pale,  or  almost  white,  colour. 
The  portion  dissolved  seems  to  be  black  o.,idc,  and  the  white 
residuum  to  be  pure  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  which, 
according  to  Fourcroy,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  polyhedral  crys- 
tals, without  smell,  of  an  extremely  styptic  taste,  scarcely  sol- 
uble in  water,  is  decomposed  by  heat,  by  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  b^  lime,  potass,  and  soda,  and  consists  of 
68.20  oxide  of  mercury,  16  of  ammonia,  and  15.80  of  nitric 
acid.  According  to  these  observations,  this  preparation  ought 
not  to  be  called  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  is  not  identical 
with  the  black  o ide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  trituration.  If, 
however,  it  answered  the  same  purposes,  the  identity  would 
be  of  little  consequence  ; but,  from  its  never  having  been  in- 
troduced into  general  use,  although  so  much  more  easily  pre- 
pared, we  may  presume,  that  it  is  not  equal  in  point  of  effi. 
cacy. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  may,  however,  be  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  Saunders,  by  triturating  with  lime  water, 
and  subsequent  edulcoratlon,  the  sublimed  sub-muriate  of  mer- 
cury, or  rather  the  precipitated  sub-muriate,  as  proposed  by 
Gottling ; and  that  the  decompodtion  may  be  more  easy  and 
complete,  I may  suggest,  that  for  this  preparation  the  latter 
sub-muriate  should  not  be  dried,  but  should  be  triturated  with 
the  lime-water  as  Soon  as  it  is'  edulcorated.  This  simple 
black  oxide  certainly. nients  a fair  trial 

This  O'-ide  is  saiti,  however,  by  M.  Braamcamp  and  Siquiera. 
Oliva,  to  be  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity,  by  boiling  tne  ash- 
coloured  oxide  of  tlie  Edinburgh  coll  ge,  long  and  violently  in 
water,  until  the  triple  salt  be  dissolved  or  decomposed.  In 
this  state,  it  consists  of  mercury  92.5,  and  oxygen  7.5. 
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The  Prussian  college  direct  a black  oxide  of  mercury  to  be 
prepared,  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  six  ounces  of 
nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
occasionally  agitating  them,  without  heat,  until  the  acid  be  sa- 
turated. The  solution  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
and  water  of  caustic  ammonia  to  be  dropped  into  it,  as  long  as 
the  precipitate  formed  is  black. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  cinerei.  E. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  MAGNESIA.  Dub. 

Qtiicksilver  -ivith  Maanesia. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver, 

Magnesia,  each  one  ounce  } 

Magnesia,  half  an  ounce. 

Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  manna.  In  an  eartlieii-ware  mor- 
tar, adding  some  drops  of  water,  to  give  the  mixture  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  until  the  metallic  globules  become  no 
longer  visible,  Then  add,  with  constant  trituration,  a drachm 
of  the  magnesia. 

After  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  rub  into  them  a pint  of  warin 
water,  and  shake  the  mixture  : then  let  the  liquor  rest,  and 
decant  from  the  sediment  as  soon  as  it  subsides.  Repeat  this 
washing  twice,  that  the  manna  may  be  totally  washed  away, 
and,  with  the  sediment  still  moist,  mix  the  remainder  of  the 
magnesia.  Lastly,  dry  the  pow'der  on  blotting  paper. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA.  Dub. 
Ouichsiher  njuith  Chcilh. 

Is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  only  employing  precipi- 
tated chalk  instead  of  the  magnesia. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  Crf-ta.  Lond. 

Qiiichsilvcr  avith  Chalk, 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver^  three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces. 

Triturate  them  together  until  the  globules  disappear. 

Quicksilver  has  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  absorbs  it 
slowly  from  the  atmosphere.  But  the  combination  may  be  con- 
siderably accelerated  by  agitation,  and  still  more  bv  triturating 
quicksilver  with  any  substance  which  promotes  its  mechanical 
division,  and  thus  increases  its  surface.  With  this  view,  quick- 
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silver  is  triturated  with  viscid  substances,  as  fats,  honey,  syrup, 
&c.  or  with  pulv(*rulent  substances,  as  the  chalk  in  the  process 
of  the  London  college. 

In  this  state  of  oxidizcmenl,  quicksilver  contains  about  0.4. 
of  Oxygen,  according  tohourcroy,  and  about  0.75,  according  to 
the  Portuguese  chemists,  is  soluble  in  acids,  without  the  extri- 
cation of  nitrous  gas,  and  is  easily  reduced  by  heat,  and  even 
by  light. 

The  black  oxide  is  the  mildest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficacious,  of  the  preparations  of  mercury.  Combined 
with  magnesia  or  chalk,  it  is  not  in  general  use  j but,  in  the 
form  of  the  common  mercurial  pill  and  ointment,  it  is  more 

employed  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  same  metal,  except 
calomel.  ^ 

OXIDUM  HYDP..ARGYRI.  Duh.  Hydrargyrum  Calci- 

NATUM,  Lo7ld, 

Oxide  of  Qjiichiiver.  Calcined  Qtiichilvcr. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  any  quantity, 

Put  it  into  an  open  glass  vessel,  with  a narrow  mouth  and  wide 
bottom.  Expose  this  to  about  the  six-hundredth  degree  of 
heat,  until  the  metal  be  converted  into  red  sca'les. 

_ This  is  an  extremely  tedious,  and  therefore  expensive,  opera- 
tion, because  mercury  is  incapable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmo- 
sphere the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the 
red  oxide,  except  M-hen  in  the  state  of  vapour.  But  as  the  form 
of  a vessel,  wlilch  will  prevent  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  the 
mercurial  vapour,  will,  at  the  same  time,  hinder  the  free  access 
and  trequent  renewal  of  the  air,  the  operation  can  only  proceed 
slbvvly.  Ihe  vessel  most  advantageously  employed  is,  a wide 
flat-bottomed  matrass,  with  a very  narrow,  and  almost  capillary* 
neck.  Only  so  much  mercury  is  introduced  into  it  as  will 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  ; and  the  vessel  is  not  inserted 
in  the  sand  deeper  than  the  mercury  stands  within  it.  A de- 
gree of  heat  is  then  applied,  sufficient  to  oause  a gentle  ebulli- 
tion in  the  mercury,  which  is  thus  alternately  converted  into 
vapour,  and  condensed  again  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 
Mobile  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessel,  by  which  means  it  is  gradually  changed 
into  a black,  and  then  into  a red,  powder  ; but  a complete  con- 
version into  the  latter  state  is  not  effected  in  less  than  several 
months. 

Red  oxide  of  quicksilver,  thus  prepared,  consists  of  small 
crystalline  grains,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  very  brilliant 
sparkling  appearance.  By  heat,  it  may  be  sublimed  in  the  form 
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oF  a beautiful  ruby-coloured  vitrified  substance.  At  a red  heat 
it  is  decomposed,  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  while  the  metal  is 
revived,  and  is  immedi  tely  volatilized.  It  is  soluble  in  several 
cf  the  acids;  and,  during  its  solution,  it  does  not  decompose 
them  or  water.  It  is  easily  disoxydized.  It  contains,  according 
to  Fouaroy,  92  of  mercury,  and  8 of  oxygen ; but,  according 
to  Chenevix,  85  of  the  former,  and  15  oi  the  latter. 

Medic.ll  use. — It  is  not  only  an  acrid  substance,  violently  pur- 
gative and  emetic,  but  even  caustic  and  poisonous.  Its  internal 
use  is  proscribed  ; but  it  is  applied  externally  as  an  cscharotic, 
being  previously  triturated  to  a very  line  powder  ; or  it  is 
fprmed  into  a stimulating  ointment  with  unctuous  substances. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM  per  ac  dum  nitri- 
cuM  ; olim  Mercur  us  Pr^ecipita  i us  Ruber.  Lond. 

Red  Oxide  oj  Qtiicksilver  by  Nitric  Acid^  formerly  Red  Precipi- 

• tated  Mercury. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  sixteen  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver,  and  evaporate  the  solution,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  to  a dry  white  mass  ; which,  after  being  ground 
into  powder,  is  to  be  put  into  a glass  cucurbit,  and  to  have  a 
thick  glass  plate  laid  upon  its  surface.  Then  having  adapted 
a capital,  and  placed  the  vessel  in  a sand-bath,  apply  a gra- 
dually increased  heat,  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  very 
red  scales. 

Hydrargyrus  Nitratus  Ruber.  Land, 

Red  Nitrated  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound  j 
Muiiatic  acid,  one  drachm. 

Mix  in  a glass  vessel,  and  dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  a sand 
bath  ; then  raise  the  fire,  until  the  matter  be  converted  into 
red  crystals. 

OxYDUM  HyDRARGYRI  NiTR  CUM.  Dub. 

Nitric  Oxide  of  OtiiA.si.ver. 

Take  of 

Pu’-ified  quicksilver,  ten  ounces,  by  weight ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  ten  ovinces  by  measure. 

Mix  them  in  a glass  vessel,  . nd  dissolve  the  quicksilver,  with  a 
heat  gradually  increased  ; then  ugment  the  lire  until  tl'e  mat- 
ter remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  be  converted  into 
red  scales. 
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In  the  first  part  of  these  processes,  a fully  saturated  nitrate 
of  mercury  is  formed.  In  the  second  part,  the  metal  is  oxidized 
to  the  maximum  by  the  decomposition  of  tire  acid.  When  a 
sufficient  heat  is  applied,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  first  melts,  then 
exhales  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  changes  its  colour  successively  to 
yellow,  orange,  and  brilliant  purple  red.  If  well  prepared,  it 
should  have  a crystalline  scaly  appearance,  sublime  entirely  at  a 
red  heat,  and  be  soluble,  without  any  residuum,  in  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  unless  a suf- 
ficient heat  has  not  been  applied  ; but,  according  to  most  other 
chemists,  it  contains  some  nitrous  acid  ; and  differs  from  the 
red  oxide  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  alone  ; in  always  being 
more  acrid. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation,  and  skilful  operators 
not  unfrequently  fail  to  obtain  it  of  that  brilliant  crystalline  ap- 
pearance which  is  esteemed.  M.  Paysse,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  preparation  in  Holland,  where  it  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  gives  the  following  directions. — Dissolve 
100  pounds  of  pure  mercury  in  140  of  pure  nitrous  acid,  of  sp. 
grav.  1.3  to  1.37,  promoting  their  action  by  a sand  bath,  eva- 
porate by  distillation,  and,  when  the  formation  of  nitrous  gas 
mdicates  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  remove 
the  receiver,  and  apply  a steady  and  moderate  heat  for  about 
eight  hours-  until  a match,  which  has  been  just  blown  out,  in- 
flames, on  being  introduced  into  the  matrass,  which  is  a proof 
that  the  operation  is  finished.  To  its  success  it  is  necessary, 
1,  that  the  nitrous  acid  be  not  mixed  with  muriatic  j 2,  that  it 
be  sufficiently  strong  ; 3,  tliat  the  evaporation  be  conducted 
with  a moderate  heat ; 4,  that  the  vessel  be  sufficiently  large 
and  flat,  so  that  a large  surface  be  exposed,  and  the  whole 
equally  heated  ; 5,  that  the  heat  be  gradually  augmented  ; and, 
lastly,  that  it  be  steadily  maintained  the  whole  time.  Turf  is 
the  fittest  fuel. 

Medical  use. — It  is  onTy  used  as  an  escharotic,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  finely  levigated,  otherwise  it  only  irritates, 
without  destroying,  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  a very 
common  application  in  chancres. 

Cfficinal  Preparation. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  E. 

SUB-SULPHAS  HYDRARGYRI  FLAVUS  ; olim  Turpe- 

THUM  MiNER.4LE.  Edifl. 

TTellonu  Sub-Su!j)iiate  of  Qtncksilvcry  formerly  Turpeth  Mineral. 
Take  of 

purified  quicksilver,  four  ounces  j 

Sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces. 
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Put  them  into  a glass  cucurbit,  and  boil  them  in  a sandbath  to 
dryness.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter,  which 
is  left  in  the  bottom,  after  having  reduced  it  to  powder.  A 
yellow  powder  will  immediately  be  produced,  which  must  be 
frequently  washed  with  warm  water. 


Hvdrargyrus  Vttriolatus.  Lofid. 

Vitr  'iolated  QiilchsUver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  one  pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces. 

Having  mixed  them  in  a glass  vessel,  heat  them,  by  degrees, 
until  they  unite,  and  dry  the  matter  completely  with  a strong 
fire.  This  matter,  on  the  allusion  of  a large  quantity  of  hot 
distilled  water,  will  immediately  become  yellow,  and  fall  to 
powder.  Rub  the  powder  with  this  water  in  a glass  mortar. 
Pour  off  the  water  after  the  powder  has  subsided,  and  wash 
it  with  distilled  water  till  it  becomes  insipid. 


Take  of 


OxYDUM  Kydrargyri  Sulphuricum. 

SuljyJiuric  Oxide  of  Qidrlcsilver. 


Dub, 


Purified  quicksilver,  one  pound,  by  weight ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  a pound  and  a half,  by  weight. 

Dissolve  in  a glass  vessel,  with  suflicient’heat,  which  is  to  be 
gradually  increased  until  the  matter  be  entirely  dried.  This, 
upon  pouring  on  a large  quantity  of  warm  water,  will  imme- 
diately become  yellow,  and  fall , into  powder,  which  is  to  be 
well  triturated  with  this  water,  in  a glass  mortar. 

After  pouring  off' the  super-natent  liquor,  wash  the  powder  with 
distilled  water,  as  often  as  the  decanted  liquor  forms  a preci- 
pitate, on  the  addition  of  some  drops  of  the  water  of  sub- 
carbonate of  kali  j and,  lastly,  dry  it.* 


^Phe  action  of  suljihuric  acid  on  mercury  has  been  examined 
with  considerable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  the  cold,  they  have 
no  action  on  each  other,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  sul- 
phurif  acid  begins  to  be  decomposed,  sulphureous  acid  gas  is 
extricated,  and  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  combines  with  the  un- 
decomposed acid,  forming  with  it  a wdiite  saline  mass,  covered 
with  a colourless  fluid.  In  this  state  it  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
is  acrid  and  corrosive,  does  not  become  yellow  by  the  contact  of 
the  air,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  water  either  warm  or  cold. 
It  is  therefore  super-sulphate  of  quicksilver,  and  the  proportion 
ol  the  acid  in  excess  is  variable. 
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By  washing  the  saline  mass  repeatedly  with  small  quantities 
of  water,  it  is  at  last  rendered  perfectly  neutral.  It  no  longer 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  white  •,  it  crystallizes  in  plates, 
or  fine  prismatic  needles  •,  it  is  not  very  acrid;  it  is  not  decom- 
posed either  by  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  is  soluble  in  500  parts 
of  the  former,  and  in  about  250  of  the  latter.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sul- 


phate  of  quicksilver  consists 

of 

Fourcroy. 

Braamcamp  and  Sigueira, 

Ot  Ouicksilver 

75- 

57.42 

Oxygen 

8. 

6.38 

Sulphuric  acid 

12. 

31.8 

W ater 

5- 

4.4 

100. 

100. 

But  if,  Instead  of  removing  the  excess  of  acid  from  the  super- 
sulphate of  quicksilver,  by  washing  it  with  water,  we  continue 
the  action  of  the  heat  according  to  the  directions  of  the  col- 
leges, there  is  a copious  evolution  of  sulphureous  acid  gas, 
and  the  saline  residuum  is  converted  into  a white  mass,  which 
therefore  evidently  contains  both  a larger  proportion  of  mer- 
cury, and  in  a state  of  greater  oxidizement,  than  the  salt  from 
which  it  was  formed.  According  to  Braamcamp  and  Sigueira, 
it  consists  of  .*3 1.8  acid,  63.8  peroxide,  and  4.4  water.  But 
this  white  saline  mass  is  farther  analysed  by  the  affusion  of  hot 
water  *,  for  one  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  while  the  remainder 
assumes  the  form  of  a beautiful  yellow  powder.  The  portion 
dissolved  is  said  to  contain  excess  of  acid.  The  yellow  powder 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a sub-sulphate.  ^ 

The  sub-sulphate  of  quicksilver  has  a bright  yellow  colour, 
a considerably  acrid  taste,  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold 
water,  is  also  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  is  de- 
composed by  the  nitric  acid,  aiubforms  muriate  of  quicksilver 
with  the  muriatic  acid,  while  the  neutral  sulphate  forms  sub- 
muriate. It  oxidizes  quicksilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration 
with  it  into  a black  powder.  At  a red  heat  it  gives  out  oxygen 
Jas,  and  the  metal  is  revived.  It  consists 


Fourcroy. 


Of  Quicksilver  76. 

Oxygen  1 1 . 

Sulphuric  acid  10. 

Water  3. 


Braamcamp  and  Sigueira. 

73.23 

8-47 

15. 

.3 


100. 


100. 
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Medical  use  — It  is  a strong  emetic,  and  with  this  intention 
operates  the  most  powerfully  of  all  the  mercurials  that  can  be 
safely  given  internally.  Its  action,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  prirnse  viat  j it  will  sometimes  excite  a salivation,  if 
a purgative  be  not  taken  soon  after  it.  It  is  used  in  viru- 
lent gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cases,  where  there  is  a 
great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts.  But  its  chief  use,  at 
present  is  in  swellings  of  the  testicles  from  a venereal  aflfec- 
tion  ; and  it  seems  not  only  to  act  as  a mercurial,  but  also,  by 
the  severe  vomiting  it  occasions,  to  perform  the  office  of  a dis- 
cutient,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  parts 
affected.  It  is  said  likewise  to  have  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess, in  robust  constitutions,  against  leprous  disorders,  and  ob- 
stinate glandular  obstructions : the  dose  is  from  two  grains  to 
six  or  eight.  It  may  be' given  in  doses  of  a grain  or  two  as  an 
alterative  and  diaphoretic.  Dr.  H jpe,  senior,  has  found,  that 
in  doses  of  one  grain,  with  a ^ittle  powder  of  liquorice  root,  it 
forms  a very  convenient  errhine. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  most  effectual 
preservative  against  the  hydrophobia. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  consider  it  as  a superfluous  pre. 
paration,  whose  place  may  be  more  safely  supplied  by  other 
mercurials  or  emetics. 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM,  olim 

THIOPS  MiNERaLE.  Edit!.  Dub.  HyDRARGYRUS  cum  iSuL- 

PHURE.  Land. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver^  formerly  JEtMops  Mineral. 
Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glass  mortar  with  a glass  pestle,  till 

the  mercurial  globules  totally  disappear. 

(It  is  also  prepared  with  twice  the  quantity  of  quicksilver.  Ed.) 

This  process,  simple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  chemistry,  perfectly  understood.  It  was  for- 
merly imagined,  that  the  quicksilver  was  merely  mechanically 
divided,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  sulphur.  But  that  they  are 
really  chemically  united  is  indisputably  proved  by  thd  insolubility 
of  the  compound  in  nitrous  acid.  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion,  that 
during  the  trituration,  the  mercury  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  black  oxide,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  slightly 
combined  with  the  sulphur.  The  editors  of  Gren  also  suppose 
it  to  be  in  the  state  of  black  oxide,  but  that  it  is  combined  with 
hydrogurctted  sulphur  ; and  they  direct  a little  water  to  be  added 
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during  the  trituration,  that  by  its  decomposition  it  may  facilitate 
the  process. 

The  black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  thus  prepared  by  tritura- 
tion, has  a pulverulent  f trm,  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  totally 
soluble  in  a solution  of  potass,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged 
from  this  solution  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
the  air ; and  when  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  emits  sulphure- 
ous acid  gas,  acquires  a dark  violet  colour,  and,  lastly,  sublimes 
in  a brilliant  red  mass,  composed  of  crystalline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quicksilver  with  sulphur  may  be  much 
more  speedily  affected  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  pouring  the 
mercury,  previously  heated,  upon  the  sulphur  in  a state  of 
fusion,  and  stirring  them  until  they  cool,  and  form  a consistent 
mass,  which  may  be  afterwards  powdered.  The  sulphuret 
prepared  by  fusion  differs,  however,  from  that  prepared  by- 
trituration •,  for  it  is  not  soluble  in  a solution  of  potass,  but  is 
converted  by  long  ebullition  in  it  into  the  red  sulphuret,  and  it 
9I50  reddens  spontaneously  in  course  of  time  from  the  action  of 
the  air. 

Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  may  be  also  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  as  it  is  called,  by  precipitation,  or  even  by  direct  solution. 
According  to  Berthollet,  mercury  agitated  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  ammonia,  forms  a black  sulphuret  exactly  resembling 
that  prepared  by  trituration  j but  if  hyilroguretted  sulphuret  of 
ammonia  be  used,  the  black  precipitate  formed  gradually  assumes 
a red  colour,  and  the  solution  contains  sulphuretted  hydroguret 
of  ammonia.  The  same  phenomena  take  place  with  all  the  mer- 
curial salts. 

As  a medicine,  black  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  possesses  no 
very  evident  effects.  It  is  principally  used  as  an  alterative  in 
glandular  affections,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has  been 
commonly  given  in  doses  of  from  6 to  10  grains  5 but  even  in 
doses  of  several  drachms,  and  continued  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  it  has  scarcely  produced  any  sensible  effect. 

HYDRARGYRUM  SULPHURATUM  RUBRUM  ; olim 
CiNSABARis  Fac  i itia.  Lotid.  Dub. 

Red  Sulphuretted  Qiikktilver , formerly  Factitious  Cinnabar. 
Take  of 

Quicksilver,  purified,  forty  ounces  j 

Sulphur,  e ghr  ounces. 

Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  melted  sulphur;  and  if  the  mixture 

takes  fire,  extinguish  it  by  covering  the  vessel ; afterwards  re- 
duce the  mass  to  powaer,  and  sublime  it. 

As  soon  as  the  mercury  and  sulphur  begin  to  unite,  a consi- 
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derable  explosion  frequently  happens,  and  the  mixture  is  very 
apt  to  take  fire,  especially  if  the  process  be  somewhat  hastily 
conducted.  This  accident  the  operator  will  have  previous  notice 
of,  from  the  matter  swelling  up,  and  growing  suddenly  consist- 
ent •,  as  soon  as  this  happens,  the  vessel  must  be  immediately 
close  covered. 

During  the  sublimation,  care  must  be  had  that  the  matter  do 
not  rise  into  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  block  it  up  and  cause 
it  to  burst.  To  prevent  this,  a wide-necked  bolt  head,  or  rather 
an  oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  should  be  chosen  for  the  subliming 
vessel.  If  the  former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  in- 
troduce at  times  an  iron  wire,  somewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  assured  that  the  passage  is  not  blocking  up  ; the  dan- 
ger of  which  may  be  prevented  by  cautiously  raising  the  vessel 
higher  from  the  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  be  pure,  there  is  no  residuum.  In  such 
cases,  the  sublimation  may  be  known  to  be  over,  by  introducing 
a wire  as  before,  and  feeling  with  it  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  will  then  be  perfectly  smooth : if  any  roughness  or  ine- 
qualities be  perceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  sub- 
limation is  not  completed  ; if  the  latter  be  the  case,  the  wire 
will  soon  be  covered  over  with  the  rising  cinnabar. 

M.  Tuckert  and  Paysse  have  described,  from  actual  observa- 
tion, the  process  followed  in  the  manufactory  of  M.  Brand  at 
Amsterdam,  where  48,000  pounds  of  cinnabar  are  annually 
prepared.  150  pounds  of  sulphur  are  mixed  with  1080  pounds 
of  mercury,  and  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  in  a bright  iron 
kettle,  one  foot  deep,  and  two  and  a half  in  diameter.  The 
black  sulphuret  of  mercury  thus  produced  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  put  up  in  earthen  pots  capable  of  containing  about 
two  pints  of  water.  The  subliming  apparatus  consists  of  three 
large  coated  crucibles,  bound  with  iron,  and  surmounted  with 
domes  of  iron,  through  the  top  of  which  the  black  sulphuret 
is  introduced,  built  into  a furnace,  so  that  two  thirds  of  each 
apparatus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  which  circu- 
lates freely  around  them.  The  fuel  made  use  of  is  turf,  wdiich 
is  found  preferable  to  all  others,  probably  from  its  affording  a 
steady  and  moderate  heat.  The  fire  is  kindled  in  the  evening, 
and  when  the  crucibles  have  become  red,  the  pots  containing 
the  black  sulphuret  are  emptied  into  them  successively,  at  first 
one  into  each,  and  afterwards  two,  three,  or  more  at  a time, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  which  succeeds. 
Sometimes  the  flame  rises  four,  or  even  six  feet  above  the 
domes  i when  its  violence  is  a little  ^ abated,  the  aperture  is 
covered  closely  up  with  a lid  of  iron.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  quantity  is  introduced  into  the  three  crucibles  in  about 
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thirty-four  hours.  The  fire  is  steadily  supported  in  a proper 
degree  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  sublimation  assisted  by 
stirring  the  matter  every  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a triangle  of 
irwi,  until  the  whole  is  sublimed,  when  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
expire.  Tlie  colour  of  the  flame  changes  during  the  process 
from  a dazzling  white  to  a yellow  white,  orange  yellow,  blue 
and  yellow,  green,  violet,  and  blue  and  green.  When  it  ac- 
quires a fine  sky-blue,  or  indigo  colour,  and  rises  only  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  aperture,  the  aperture  is  closed  hermetically^ 
and  luted  with  clay  and  sand.  After  the  apparatus  has  cooled, 
400  pounds  of  sublimed  red  snlphuret  of  mercury  are  found 
in  each,  so  that  there  is  a loss  of  30  pounds  on  the  1230  of 
materials  employed.  The  process  by  which  cinnabar  is  con- 
verted into  Vermillion  is  kept  a secret  by  the  Dutch  j but  M« 
Paysse  discovered,  that  by  keeping  some  levigated  cinnabar  in 
the  dark,  covered  with  water,  and  stirred  frequently  for  a month, 
it  acquires  the  brilliant  colour  of  Chinese  vermillion. 

When  taken  out  of  the  subliming  vessels,  the  red  sulphuret 
of  quicksilver  is  a brilliant  crystalline  mass,  and  first  acquires 
its  very  rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fine  powder 
by  trituration.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  In  close  vessels  it  sublimes  entirely 
unchanged,  but  requires  for  this  purpose  a pretty  great  degree 
of  heat.  It  is  not  soluble  in  any  acid,  and  is  only  decomposed 
by  the  nitro-muriatic,  which  dissolves  the  quicksilver,  and 
separates  the  sulphur.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with 
solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  is  decomposed  by  melting  it 
with  potass,  soda,  lime,  iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and 
several  other  metals.  Proust  has  proved  that  it  consists  of 
eighty-five  quicksilver,  and  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a half 
sulphur,  and  that  the  quicksilver  is  not  oxidized  to  a maxi- 
mum, as  had  been  falsely  supposed,  but  is  in  its  metallic  state. 
His  analysis  is  confirmed  by  the  other  methods  by  which  cin- 
nabar may  be  prepared.  Thus,  the  black  sulphuret  of  quick- 
silver by  fusion  is  converted  into  the  red  sulphuret,  by  boiling 
it  in  a solution  of  potass,  which  can  only  act  by  dissolving, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen-  and  superfluous  sulphur.  Sub- 
muriate, or  sub-sulphate  of  mercury,  sublimed  with  sulphur, 
furnish  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  muriate,  or  sulphate  of 
mercury. 

Medical  use Red  sulphuret  of  quicksilver  is  sometimes 

used  in  fumigations  against  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat.  By  inhaling  the  fumes  produced  by  throwing  half 
a drachm  of  it  on  red  hot  iron,  a violent  salivation  has  been 
produced.  This  effect  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine 
as  a sulphuret  j for  when  set  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  such,  but 
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mercury  resolved  into  vapour,  and  blended  with  the  sulphure- 
ous acid  gas  *,  in  which  circumstances,  this  mineral  has  very 
powerful  effects. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fumigation, 
concludes,  that  where  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease 
suddenly  is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body 
is  covered  with  ulcers,  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and, 
in  general,  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences,  the  vapour  of 
mercury  is  an  application  of  great  efficacy  and  utility  ; but  that 
it  is  apt  to  induce  a ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  consequent 
debility,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  constitution 
against  a relapse,  as  great  a quantity  of  mercury  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  inunction  as  if  no  fumigation  had 
been  employed. 


Chap.  XI. — LEAD. 


ACETAS  PLUMBI.  Dub. 

Acetate  of  Lead. 

T.ike  of 

Sub-acetate  of  lead,  called  ceruse,  any  quantity  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  ten  times  its  weight. 

Digest  in  a glass  vessel,  until  the  vinegar  become  sweet. 
Having  poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar,  until  it  cease  to 
.become  sweet.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  crystallize  by  alternate 
slow  evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  crystals  are  to  be 
dried  in  the  shade. 


Acetis  Plumbi  ; olim  Saccharum  Saturni.  Ed. 

Acetate  of  Lead  ; formerly  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

White  oxide  of  lead,  any  quantity ; 

Put  it  into  a cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  of 
Distilled  acetous  acid,  ten  times  its  weight. 

Let  the  mixture  stand  upon  warm  sand  till  the  acid  becomes 
sweet,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  acid  added 
until  it  cease  to  become  sweet,  then  evaporate  all  the  liquor, 
freed  from  impurities,  in  a glass  vessel,  to  the  consistence  of 
thin  honey,  and  set  it  aside  in  a cold  place,  that  crystals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  shade.  The  re- 
maining liquor  is  again  to  be  evapbrated,  that  new  crystals 
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may  be  formed  ; and  the  evaporation  is  to  be  repeated  Until 
no  more  crystals  concrete. 


Cerussa  Acetata.  Lond. 
Acetated  Ceruse. 


Take  of 

Ceruse,  one  pound ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a half. 

Boil  the  ceruse  with  the  vinegar  until  the  vinegar  is  saturated  j 
then  filter  through  paper,  and,  after  proper  evaporation,  set 
it  aside  to  crystallize. 


The  acetate  of  lead  is  seldom  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
as  he  can  procure  it  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  from  those 
who  manufacture  it  in  large  quantities.  The  preparation  of  it, 
as  directed  by  the  colleges,  is  a case  of  simple  solution.  The 
process  frequently  fails,  from  the  oxide  of  lead  employed  being 
adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  some  other  earthy  sub- 
stance. The  acetic  acid  employed,  should  be  as  strong  as  can 
be  procured ; for  with  a weak  acid  the  product  of  pure  salt 
is  small,  and  the  quantity  of  mother-water  is  increased.  The 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  solution,  after  it 
has  been  duly  evaporated,  is  said  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the 
crystals.  The  mother- water,  (which  probably  is  essentially  the 
same  with  Goulard’s  extract  of  lead),  may  also  be  made  to 
furnish  pure  crystals,  by  adding  to  it  a fresh  portion  of  acetic 
acid  ; for,  without  that  precaution,  it  furnishes  only  a very 
heavy,  yellow,  pulverulent  mass,  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
an  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  whereas  the  crystallized  salt  is,  in 
fact,  a super-acetate  of  lead. 

• The  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  is  conducted  more  eco- 
nomically when  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  the  acid  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  prepared,  which  is  done  by  alternately  exposing 
plates  of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  and  immersing  the 
plates,  thus  covered  with  oxide,  into  the  acid  itself. 

Acetate  of  lead  has  a sweet  styptic  taste.  It  has  a white 
colour,  and  crystallizes  in  flat  parallelopipeds,  terminated  by 
a wedge,  or  more  commonly  in  shining  needles.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  j effloresces  slightly  in  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  heat  and  light.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
and  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  eartjis 
and  acids.  It  consists  of 


Acid 

26 

Yellow  oxide 

58 

Water 

16 
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Medical  The  internal  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  notwith- 
standing the  encomiums  some  have  been  rash  enough  to  bestow 
upon  it,  is  entirely  to  be  rejected.  It  forms,  however,  a very 
valuable  external  application  in  superficial  and  phlegmonic  in- 
flammations, bruises,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  always 
applied  in  solution,  either  simply,  or  by  means  of  cloths  soaked 
in  it,  or  mixed  with  bread-crumb.  A drachm,  with  6ve  ounces 
of  any  distilled  water,  forms  a strong  solution,  and  with  ten 
ounces  of  water,  a weak  solution.  If  common  water  be  used, 
the  addition  of  about  a drachm  of  acetous  acid  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  lead  in  solution. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Acidutn  acetOsum  forte.  E. 

Solutio  acetitis  zinci.  E. 

, Unguentum  acetitis  zinci.  E.  L,  D. 

, LIQUOR  SUB- ACETATIS  LYTHARGYRI.  Dtib. 

Liquor  of  Sub~acetate  of  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  one  pound ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  eight  pints. 

Boil  to  six  pints  in  a glass  vessel,  with  continual  agitation; 
pour  off  the  liquor  after  the  faeces  have  subsided,  and 
strain  it. 

j Aqua  Lithargyri  Acetati.  Land. 

Water  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  oL 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Mix  and  boil  to  six  pints,  constantly  stirring,  then  set  it  aside. 
After  the  faeces  have  subsided,  strain. 

Ojfficinal  Preparation. 

Ccratum  hthargyri  acetafi.  L.  D. 

Liquor  Sub-acetatis  Lithargyri  Compositus.  Dub. 

‘ ' Aqua  Lithargyri  Acetati  Composita.  Loud. 

Compound  Liquor  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  two  drachms  by  weight ; 
Distilled  water,  two  pints  ; 

Weaker  spirit  of  wine,  two  drachms  by  measure.- 
Mix  the  spirit  and  liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  then  add  the 
distilled  water. 

Notwithstanding  Scheele  shewed  that  a solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  was  converted . into  Goulard,  by  allowing  it  to  act  for 
a day  on  a plate  of  lead,  until  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock* 
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it  was  ^nerally  bellfeved  that  these  preparations  did  not  differ 
except  m the  accidental  variations  of  strength  to  which  the 
tter  was  subject.  By  his  analysis,  however,  it  appears  that 
constituents  in  the  saturated  solution  6f  the  sugar  of  lead, 
and  of  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  are  respectlvdy^ 

Oxide  of  lead  16.8  ' 2S.i  i 

Acetic  acid  - 7.5  5 

Water  . 75.7 

100.  • 100. 

1 rrn  obtained  the  salt  in  crystallized  plates,  by  boilinff 
letd  ^ litharge  m a solution  of  100  parts  of  Lgar  of 

lead,  and,  on  analyzing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  17^  acid, 

for.  ^ ^ experiments,  it  there- 

"°*"^"clature  of  the  salts  might  be  cor- 
rected according  to  the  annexed  table  of  synonimes.^ 

Chemical.  Dublin.  Edinburgh.  London 

Suoer^’t  Sub-acetasplumbi,  Oxidum  album,  Cerusea, 
Supe^acetas,  Acetas,  Acetis,  Cerussa'acetata. 

Acatas,  Sub-acetas  Lthargyn,  Lithargyrum  ace- 

tatum. 


Chap.  XII.— TIN. 


STANNI  PULVIS.  Lend. 

Ponuder  of  Tttt. 

Take  of 

Tin,  four  ounces. 

Melt  It,  and  take  off  the  scori*,  then  |iour  it  into  a clean  iron 
vessel.  Reduce  it  to  powder.^^either  by  agitation  or  tri. 

Ei’e"v’e.“‘*  ‘I>M“gh  n 

Take  of 

Tin,  any  quantity. 

Having  melted  It  over  the  fire,  agitate  it  in  an  iron  morlar 

^ reduced  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  passed,  when 
cold,  through  a sieve.  ^ * " 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  in- 
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sorting  Lim^tiura  et  Pulvis  Stanni  in  their  list  of  the  materia 

Medical  use.— It  is  often  employed  as  a remedy  against 
worms,  particularly  the  taenia.  The  general  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a drachm*,  some  confine  it  to  a few  grams*,  but 
Dr.  Alston  assures  us,  that  its  success  chiefly  depends  on  its 
being  given  in  much  larger  quantities.  He  directs  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  on  an  empty  stomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  molasses  *,  next  day,  half  an  ounce  ; and  the  day  following, 
half  an  ounce  more ; after  which,  a cathartic  is  administered 
He  says,  the  worms  are  usually  voided  during  the  operation  or 
the  purge,  but  th^t  pains  of  the  stomach  occasioned  by  thena 
are  removed  almost  immediately  upon  taking  the  first  dose  of 
the  tin.  This  practice  is  sornetimes  successful  in  the  expulsion 
of  tseniJe,  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  Dr.  Alston-s  ob- 
servations would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Blaine’s  powder^  which  certainly  succeeds  sometimes  in. 
curing  the  distemper  in  dogs,  seems  to  be  a sulphuretted  oxide 
of  tin. 

■ I-  . ' 


Chap.  XIU.^ZINC. 

0:J^DUM  ZINCI.  Edin. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Let  a large  crucible  be  placed  in  a furnace  filled  with  live 
coals,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  inclined  towards  its  moutli ; 
and  when  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  moderately  red, 
throw  into  it  a small  piece  of  zinc^  about  the  weight  of  a 
The  zinc  soon  inflames,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
converted  into  white  flakes,  which  are  to  be  from  time  to 
time  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron 
spatula,  that  the  combustion  may  be  rnore  complete  j and 
at  last,  when  the  zinc  ceases  to  flame,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible.  Having  put  in  another 
piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  and  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Lastly,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

‘ Dub. 

Take  ®f  . 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  any  quantity. 
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Of  Zinc, 

Throw  it,  at  different  times,  into  a sufficiently-deep  crucible, 
heated  red  hot,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  inclined  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  After  each  time  any  zinc  is  thrown 
in,  cover  the  crucible  with  another  inverted  over  it,  but  loose- 
ly, so  that  the  air  may  have  access  to  the  zinc.  Preserve  the 
white  and  very  light  sublimed  powder  for  use. 

ZiNCUM  Calcinatum.  Lond. 

Calcined  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  eight  ounces. 

Throw  the  zinc,  at  several  times,  into  an  ignited,  large,  deep, 
and  inclined  crucible,  placing  over  it  another  crucible,  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  the 
burning  zinc. 

Take  out  the  calx  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  pass  its  white  and 
lighter  part  through  a sieve. 

^ This  Is  an  instance  of  simple  oxidizement.  At  a red  heat, 
zinc  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  so  strongly,  that  it 
is  quickly  covered  with  a crust  of  white  oxide,  which  prevents 
the  air  from  acting  on  the  metal  below  j and  therefore  we  are 
desired  to  operate  only  on  small  pieces  at  a time,  and  to  place 
the  crucible  so  that  we  may  easily  take  out  the  oxide  formed, 
and  introduce  fresh  pieces  of  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  crust  of  oxide 
is  broken  or  removed,  the  zinc  inflames,  and  burns,  with  a bril- 
liant white,  or  greenish-blue  flame,  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
verted Into  very  light  white  flocculi.  To  save  these  as  much  as 
possible,  we  are  directed  to  use  a very  deep  and  large  crucible, 
and  to  cover  it  with  an  inverted  crucible.  But  as  we  must  not 
cover  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  air,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  latter  precaution  be  of  much  service.  The  greater 
part  of  the  zinc  is,  however,  oxidized  in  the  crucible,  without 
being  previously  converted  into  vapour ; and  as  this  portion  of 
the  oxide  is  always  mixed  with  particles  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  them  by  trituration  and  elutrlation. 

The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  of  a pure  white  colour,  without 
smell  or  taste,  infusible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  insoluble  in  water 
or  alcohol,  and  entirely  soluble  in  acids.  The  presence  of  lead 
in  it  is  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms,  in  that  case, 
an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  con- 
tains 82.15  zinc,  and  17.85  oxygen. 

Medical  use. — White  oxide  of  zinc  is  applied  externally  as  a 
detergent  and  exsiccant  remedy.  With  twice  its  weight  of 
axunge,  it  forms  an  excellent  application  to  deep  chops,  or  ex- 
coriated nipples.  But,  besides  being  applied  externally,  it  has 
also,  of  late,  been  used  internally.  In  doses  from  one  to  seven 
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or  eight  grains,  it  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy and  several  spasmodic  affections : and  there  are  sufficient 
testimonies  of  its  good  effects,  where  tonic  remedies  in  those 
affections  are  proper. 

Officinal  PreparcUion. 

Unguentum  oxidi  zinci.  £. 


CARBONAS  ZINCI  IMPURUS  PR^PARATUS;  olim 
Lapis  Calaminaris  Pr^paratus.  Jsd. 

Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Calamine. 

The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  after  being  joasted  by  those  who 
make  brass,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  carbonate  pf  lime. 

Lapis  Calaminaris  Pr^paratus.  Buh. 

Prepared  Calamine, 

Reduce  calcined  calamine  to  powder,  and  separate  the  impalp- 
able parts  in  the  same  manner  that  is  directed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chalk- 

Pond, 

See  the  preparation  of  substances  insoluble  in  water. 

As  this  oxide  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  easily  irritated,  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
hestowpd  in  reducing  it  to  ^ fine  powder. 

OXIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PR^PARATUMi  olim 
Tutia  Pr^pakata.  Ed. 

Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Tutty. 

It  is  prepared  as  carbonate  pf  lime. 

Tutia  Pr^parata-  Loud. 

Prepared  Tutty. 

See  the  preparation  of  substances  insoluble  In  water. 

This  pxide  i§  also  prepared  for  external  use  only. 

SULPHAS  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
of 

Zinc,  cut  into  small  pieces,  three  ounces 
Sulphuric  acid,  five  ounces ; 

Water,  twenty  ounces.  . , j j-  u 

J^ix  them,  and,  when  the  effervescence  is  finished,  digest  the 
mixture,  for  a little,  on  hot  sand  j then  strain  the  decanted 
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' liquor  tlVrougb  pa|>er>  ar4*  ufter  proper  evaporation,  aet  it 
apart,  that  it  may  crystallize. 

jyub. 

Take  pf  . ■ ' ' 

Zinc,  reduced  to  powder,  in  tl;e  manner  directed  for  the 
powder  of  tin,  three  ounces ; ' 

Sulphuric  acid,  five  ounces ; . ' , . 

Water,  one  pint.  V ■ 

put  the  zinc  in  a glass  vessel,  ^nd  gradually  pour  on  the  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  tire  water.  . Aft<:r  the  edsrvescence 
has  ceased,  digest  a little  j aud,  ..fter  due  evaporation  of  the 
filtered  liquor, ' set  it  afide  to  titystalllze,  ' 

ZiNcuivt  Vitriol AtuM.  Lo7id. 

Vitriolfited  .Zinc,  ' ,•  ; ■ 

Take  of  . . ^ 

White  vitriol,  one  pound;  • . . 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; • <■{.  . ^ 

Boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints,;  ; . 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper.  After  proper  ^evappratioq,  set 
it  aside  in  a cold  place  to  crystallize.  ' 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  always 
contains  iron,  copper,  and  ^ little  lead.  From  tbe  mode  of  its 
preparation,  there  is  also  a deficiency  of  acid  and  water  of  crys- 
tallization. The  means  directed  for  purifying  it  by  the  London 
college  will  supply  these,  but  do  not  separate  the  foreign  metals, 
except  perhaps  the  lead.  If,  therefore,  a pure  sulphate  of  zinc 
be  wanted,  we  may,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  colleges,  dissolve  pure  zinc  in  pure  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  we  believe  this  process  is  very  rarely  practised,  especially  as 
the  common  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  sufficiently  purified  by- 
exposing  it,  in  solution,  to  the  air,  by  which  means  red  oxide 
of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  by  digesting  it  upon  pure  zinc, 
which  precipitates  the  other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  tetrahedral  prisms  terminated 
by  pyramids.  It  has  a metallic  styptic  taste  ; effioresces  slowly 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water  at 
60®,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  hydro-sul- 
phurets.  It  consists  of  20  oxide  of  zinc,  40  acid,  and  40  water 
of  crystallization, 

Medical  use, — Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a drachm,  operates  almost  instantly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at 
^he  same  time  perfectly  safe.  It  is  therefore  given  when  im- 
piediate  vomiting  is  required,  as  in  cases  where  poison  has  been 
swallowed.  By  employing  it  internally,  in  smaller  doses,  it  acts 
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as  a tonic  j and  some  think  it,  in  every  case,  preferable  to  the 
oxide  of  zinc. 

Externally,  it  is  used  as  a styptic  application,  to  stop  hscmorr- 
hagies,  diminish  increased  discharges,  as  gonorrhoea,  and  to 
cure  external  inflammations,  arising  from  debility  and  relaxation 
of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Solutio  sulphatis  zinci.  B. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  camphora.  L. 

Aqua  aluminis  composita.  L. 

Solutio  acetitis  zinci.  E. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  sixteen  grains  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sixteen  drops. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water ; then,  having  added 
the  acid,  filter  through  paper. 

The  acid  is  here  added  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  the  common  sulphate  often  contains.  This  solution  is  of 
a strength  proper  for  injecting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea, 
or  applying  to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLATI  CUM  CAMPHORA.  Lond, 
Water  of  Vitriolated  Zinc  avith  Camphor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  *, 

Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce,  by  measure  j 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

It  is  used  externally,  as  a lotion  for  some  ulcers,  particularly 
those  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  a great  discharge.  It 
is  also  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a collyrium  in  some  cases 
of  ophthalmia,  where  a large  discharge  of  watery  fluid  takes 
place  from  the  eyes,  with  but  little  inflammation  but,  when  it 
is  to  be  applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it  ought  first,  at  least,  te 
be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  more  water. 

AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITA.  Lond. 
Compound  Alum  Water. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  two  pints. 
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Pour  the  water  on  the  salts,  in  a glass  vessel,  and  strain. 

This  water  was  long  known  Ih  our  shops,  under  tlie  title  of 
Aq  ua  alumitiosa  Batea?ia. 

It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds ; and 
for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with 
it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  sometimes  likewise  em- 
ployed as  a collyrium,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and 
fluor  albus,  when  not  accompanied  with  viruleiKe. 

SOLUTIO  ACETITIS  ^INCI.  Ed. 

Solution  of  Ac  elite  of  Zinc, 

T^ke  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Dissolve. 

Tak'e  of  . . 

Acetite  of  lead,  four  scruples ; , . 

Distilled  watei-,  ten  dunces.  * ' 

Dissolve.  , . 

Mix  the  solutions  ; let  them  stand  at  rest  a little,  and  then  filter 
the  ’liquor^  . 

*4.  • 

Tinctura  Acetatis  Zinci.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Zinc, 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zlnCj 

Acetate  of  kali,  each  one  ounce. 

Triturate  them  together,  and  add  one  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine. 

Macerate  for  a week,  witli  occasional  agitation,  and  strain  through 
paper. 

This  Is  a case  of  double  elective  attraction,  the  lead  com- 
bining and  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  zinc  unites  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  remains  in 
solution.  ! 

The  acetate  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  talcy 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat.  It 
is  not  poisonous. 

When  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
triturated  together*  the  mixture  presently  becomes  moist,  which 
is  owing  to  the  new  compounds  combining  with  less  water  of 
crystallization  than  the  original  salts,  by  which  means  a portion 
ef  the  water  is  disengaged  in  its  fluid  form. 

Medical  me, — ^The  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  is,  with  many 
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practitioners,  deservedly  much  esteemed  as  an  astringent  coUy- 
rium  and  injection.  The  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  of  the 
Dublin  college  is  stronger  and  more  stimulant  than  that  in 
water  of  the  £dinburgh. 


Chap.  XIV. 

ALCOHOL,  ETHER,  and  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 


ALCOHOL.  Land. 
Alcohol, 


Take  of 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  j 
Prepared  kali,  heated,  one  pound  and  a half  % 

Pure  kali,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  vinous  spirit  with  the  pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add 
one  pound  of  the  hot  prepared  kali  j shake  them,  and  digest 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  the  spirit,  to  which  add  the 
rest  of  the  prepared  kali,  and  distil  in  a sand  bath.  It  is  to 
be  kept  in  a vessel  well  stopped.  The  kali  should  be  heated 
to  300'^  Fahrenheit. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
815  to  1000. 


JChtb, 


Take  of 


Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  •, 

Pearl-ashes,  dried  at  300°  Fahr.  and  still  warm,  one  pound; 
Caustic  kali,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Muriate  of  lime,  dried,  half  a pound. 

Mix  the  spirit  and  ka}i ; add  the  pearl-ashes,  previously  re- 
duced to  powder  ; and  digest  the.  mixture  for  three  days,  in 
a close  vessel,  frequently  agitating  it ; then  pour  off  the  spi- 
rit, mix  with  it  the  muriate  of  lime,  and  distil,  with  a mo- 
derate heat,  until  the  residuum  begins  to  grow  thick. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  spirit  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
815  to  1000, 

The  muriate  of  lime  may  be  conveniently  obtained  from  the 
residuum,  in  the  preparation  of  water  of  caustic  ammonia. 

The  theory  of  these  processes  has  been  alread-y  explained, 
and  also  the  superiority  of  muriate  of  lime  over  carbonate  of 
potass,  for  separating  the  last  portions  of  water  from  alcohol, 
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The  potass  is  used  in  such  small  quantity,  that  it  can  have 
little  effect.  The  Edinburgh  college  give  no  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  a perfectly  pure  alcohol,  as  it  is  never  used  ia 
pharmacy  ; but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have 
given  the  title  of  alcohol  to  a liquid  which  is  not  the  alcohol  of 
chemists. 


aETHER  SULPHURICUS.  Ed. 

Sulphuric  Ether. 

Take  of 

. Sulphuric  acid. 

Alcohol,  each  thirty-two  ounces. 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a glass  retort  fit  for  sustaining  a sudden 
l^at,  and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uninterrupted  stream. 
Mix  them  by  degrees,  shaking  them  moderately  and  fre- 
quently, and  instantly  distil  from  sand  previously  heated  for 
^e  purpose,  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  snow, 
^e  heat  must  also  be  so  managed,  that  the  liquor  shall 
boil  as  soon  as  possible,  and  continue  to  boil  till  sixteen 
ounces  are  drawn  off,  when  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  sand. 

To  the  distilled  liquor  add  two  drachms  of  potass,  and  distil 
from  a very  high  retort,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  into  a cool 
receiver,  until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  sixteen-  ounces  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  the  acid  remaining 
in  the  retort  after  the  first  distillation,  and  the  distillation  be 
repeated,  more  ether  will  be  obtained,;  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated several  times. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  etherial  liquor,  twenty  ounces,  by  measure  ; 
Sub-carbonate  of  kali,  dried  and  powdered,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  distil,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  twelve  ounces,  by 
measure,  from  a very  high  retort  into  a cooled  receiver. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  765. 


jEther  Vitriolicus.  Lend. 
Vitriolic  Ether. 


Take  of 

The  spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds,  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce,  by  measure. 

Shake  them  together,  and  distil,  with  a gentle  heat,  fourteen 
ounces,  by  measure. 
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-3LTHER  SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE.  Ed. 
Sulphuric  Ether  ’with  Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  one  part  j 
Alcohol,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Spiritus  JStheris  Vitriolici.  'Loftd. 

Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 

Pour  the  acid  gradually  upon  the  spirit,  and  mix  them  by 
shaking,  then  distil  with  a gentle  heat,  from  a retort  into  a 
tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another  recipient  is  fitted,  the 
spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  till  sulphureous  vapours  begin  to 
rise. 

If  another  receiver  be  applied,  and  the  distillation  continued,  a 
little  oil  of  wine  will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  preserved 
for  use. 

LiqUOR  iPTHEREUS  SuLPHURICUS. . Duh. 

Sulphuric  Etherial  Liquor. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  thirty-two  ounces,  by  weight. 

Put  tire  spirit,  heated  to  120'^,  into  a glass  retort,  capable  of 
supporting  a sudden  heat,  and  pour  upon  it  the  acid  in  a 
continued  stream.  Mix  them,  gradually,  and  distil  into  a cool 
receiver,  twenty  ounces  of  liquor,  by  measure,  with  a suf- 
ficient and  quick  heat. 

If  sixteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  be  poured  upon  the 
residuum  in  the  retort,  it  will  again  afford  by  distillation 
sulphuric  ethereal  liquor, 

OLEUM  VINE  Lctid.  ^ 

Oil  of  IVine.  ■ 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint. 

Mix  thbm  by  degrees,  and  distil,  taking  care  tliat  no  black 
froth  pass  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the  oily  part  of  tire 
distilled  liquor  from  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid.  To  the  oily 
part  add  as  much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  sufficient  to  correct 
the  sulphureous  smell ; then  distil  off  the  little  ether  with  a 
gentle  heat.  The  oil  of  wine  will  remain  in  the  retort,  swim- 
ming on  the  watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is  to  be  separ-- 
ated. 
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SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  VITRIOLICI  COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether  ^ 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  ; 

Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Liquor  .^thereus  Oleosus.  Dub. 

Oily  Ethereal  Eiquor. 

Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  the  vit- 
riolic ether. 

Distil  to  one  half,  with  a moderate  heat. 

The  products  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by 
the  action  of  the  acids  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 
The  theory  of  the  formation  was  not  understood  until  lately, 
when  it  was  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  who  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  acid  remains  unchang- 
ed, and  that  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether,  water,  and 
charcoal. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is  to  put 
the  alcohol,  previously  heated,  into  a tubulated  retort,  and, 
with  a long  tubed  funnel  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
retort,  to  pour  in  the  acid.  By  cautious  agitation,  the  two 
fluids  unite,  and  heat  is  produced,  which  may  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  the  distillation,  if  we  have  a sand  bath  previ- 
ously heated  to  the  same  degree,  to  set  the  retort  into  im- 
mediately after  the  mixture  is  completed ; nor  is  there  any 
occasion  for  a tubulated  receiver,  if  we  immerse  the  ordinary 
receiver,  which  ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or  bury  it  in  broken 
ice. 

The  distillation  should  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very 
gentle,  but  quick  heat.  The  juncture  of  the  retort  and  recipi- 
ent is  to  be  luted  with  a paste  made  of  linseed  meal,  and  further 
secured  by  a piece  of  wet  bladder. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  of  temperature,  and  a slight  disengage- 
ment of  alcohol,  somewhat  altered,  and  having  an  aromatic 
odour.  On  placing  the  retort  in  the  sand  bath,  a portion  of 
pure  alcohol  first  comes  over  ; and  when  the  mixture  in  the  re- 
tort boils,  the  ether  rises,  and  is  condensed  in  thin,  broad, 
straight  streaks,  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  Until  the  liquor 
which  passes  over  into  the  receiver  amounts  to  about  half,  or 
somewhat  more  than  half,  of  the  alcohol  operated  on,  it  consists 
almost  entirely  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  there  has  been  no  dis- 
engagement of  any  permanently  elastic  fluid  : but  now  the  pro- 
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dactioB  of  ether  ceases^  and<  siilphurfeous  ^rapours  begin  to  arise, 
which  condense  in  irregular  streaJcs,  or  in  drops ! we  must 
therefore  either  put  a stop  to^  the.  process,  or  change  the  re- 
ceiver. In  the  latter  case,  the  products  are  sulphureous  acid, 
acetic  acid,  water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  called,  accom- 
panied towards  the  end  by  a peculiar  species  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen'gas,  called  by  the  Dutch  chemists  Olefiant  gas } be- 
cause, when  mixed  with  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  oil. 
At  last  the  matter  in  the  retort,  which  has  now  become  thick 
and  black,  swells  up,  and  phrevenfs  us  froni  carrying  the  process 
further..  : ; : ^ 

If  we  stop  the  process  before  the  sulphureous  vapours  arise, 
the  whole  acid,  diluted  with'  a proportion  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort ; but  if  we  allow  the  process 
to  go*  on,  there  is  a continual'  deeorhpo'sitioft  of  the  acid,  which 
is-  therefore  diminished  tm  quantity.  In  either  case,  atecordirig 
to  i^rous't,  the  sulphuric  aeid  rriay  be' obtained  from  the  black 
residudm  in.  the  retort,  by  diluting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of 
■water,  filtering  it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  ac- 
quire the"  specific  gravity  1.84*,  then  adding  about  one  five-hun- 
dredth part  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  continuing  the  evaporation 
until  the  acid  become  perfectly  colourless,  and  acquire  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.86.  The  residuum,  however,  may  be  mOre  ad- 
vantageously preserved,  as  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  di- 
rect, for  preparing  more  ether,  by  repeating  the  process  with  fresh 
quantities  of  alcohol.  Ptoust  indeed  denies  that  this  residuum 
is:  capable  of  converting  more  alcohol  into  t ther ; but  that  ex- 
cellent chemist  has  somehow  fallen  into  an  error ; for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  was  known  in  the  time  of  that  no  less  excellent  che- 
mist Dr.  Lewis,  and  inserted  in  the  first  edition  of  ais  Dis- 
pensatory, published  in  1753,-  and  not  a recent  discovery  of 
Citizen  Cadet,  as  Fourcroy  would  lead  us  to  believe.  If  far- 
ther confirmation  be ■ wanted j we  shall  instance  Gottling,  who 
says,  that  from  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  residuum  he  has 
prepared  60  or  70  pounds  of  the  spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  and 
more  than  twelve  pounds  of  vitriolic  ether,  without  rectify- 
ing the  residuum,  or  allowirtg  the  sulphureous  vapour  to  eva- 
porate. '■ 

The  ether  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  and  sulphureous 
acid,  with  whkh  it  is  always  mixed,  by  re-distilling  it  with  % 
very  gentle ' heat,  after  mixing  it  with  potass,  or  rather  lime, 
which  combine  with  the  acid,  or  with  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
vi'hich  corivdrfs  the  sulphureous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
deprives  it  of  its  volatility. 

Medical  use, — The  chemical  properties  of  ether  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  As  a medicine  taken  internally,  it  is  an  excellent 
anti  spasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimulant.  In  catarrlial  and  asthma- 
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tic  complaints,  its  vapour  is  inhaled  with  advantage,  by  holding 
iri  the  mouth  a piece  of  sugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropt. 
It  is  given  as  a cordial  in  nausea,  and  in  febrile  diseases  of  the 
typhoid  type  •,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteria,  and  in  other 
spasmodic  and  painful  diseases  ; and  as  a stimulus  in  soporose 
and  apoplectic  alfections.  Regular  practitioners  seldom  give  so 
much  as  half  an  ounce,  much  more  frequently  only  a few 
drops,  for  a dose  ; but  empirics  have  sometimes  ventured  upon 
much  larger  quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  ap- 
plied externally,  it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very  opposite 
effects,  according  to  its  management  ; for.  If  it  be  prevented 
from  evaporating,  by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied 
closely  with  the  hand,  it  proves  a powerful  stimulant  nd  rube<> 
facient,  and  excites  a sensation  of  burning  heat.  In  this  way 
it  is  frequently  used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropt  on  any  part  of  the  body,  exposed 
freely  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces 
an  intense  degree  of  cold  ; and  as  this  is  attended  with  a pro- 
portional diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
in  this  way  it  has  frequently  facilitated  the  reduction  of  strangu- 
lated hernia. 

The  mixture  of  ether  with  alcohol,  whether  prepared  directly^ 
by  mixing  them  as  the  Edinburgh  college  direct,  or  in  the  itri-* 
pure  state  in  which  it  comes  over  in  the  first  part  of  the  procesd 
for  distilling  ether,  possesses  similar  virtues  with  ether,  but  in 
an  inferior  degree. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  aloes  setherea.  E. 

.^ther  sulphuricus  cum  alcohole  aromaticus.  JB. 


iETHER  NITROSUS.  Duk 
Nitrous  Ether. 


Take  of 

Nitrate  of  kali,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  a pound  and  a 
half; 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nineteen  ounces,  by  measure. 

Put  the  nitrate  of  kali  into  a tubulated  retort,  placed  in  a bath 
of  cold  water,  and  pour  upon  it  gradually,  and  in  differehC 
portions,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  spirit,  previously  tniJted,  and 
allowed  to  cool  after  having  been  mixed.  Without  any  ex- 
ternal heat,  or  only  a very  slight  degree  of  it,  (such  as  the  ad- 
dition of  tepid  water  to  the  bath),,  an  ethereal  liquor  will  be- 
gin to  arise,  without  applying  fire  under  it.  In  a short  time, 
the  heat  will  spontaneously  increase  in  the  retort,  and  a re- 
markable ebullition  will  take  place,'  which  are  to  be  moderated. 

Nn 
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by  cooling  the  bath  with  cold  water.  The  receiver  ought 
also  to  be  cooled  with  water  or  snow,  and  furnished  with  a 
proper  apparatus  for  transmitting  the  very  elastic  vapour 
(ari.dng  from  the  mixture,  with  very  great  force,  if  the  heat 
should  accidentally  become  too  high)  through  a pound  of  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  placed  in  a cooled  phial. 

Put  the  ethereal  liquor,  which  has  distilled  spontaneously,  into 
a phial  with  a_  ground  glass  stopper,  and  gradually  add, 
(closing  the  phial  after  each  addition),  as  much  very  dry  sub- 
carbonate. of  kali,  in  powder,  as  shall  be  sulBcient  to  saturate 
the  superabundant  acid,  according  to  the  test  of  lithmus. 
This  is  done  commonly  on  the  addition  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  salt;  and,  in  a short  time,  the  nitrous  ether  will  swim 
on  the  surface,  and  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a funnel. 

If  it  be  required  very  pure,  re-distil  the  ether  from  a water  bath, 
at  about  l-iO'",  to  one  half. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  900. 


When  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  are  mixed  in  the  proportion 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether,  the  utmost  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  diminish  their  action  on  each  other.  Dr. 
Black  contrived  a very  ingenious  method  of  doing  this,  by  ren- 
d^ering  their  mixture  extremely  slow.  On  two  ounces  of  strong 
nitrous  acid,  put  into  a phial,  having  a conical  ground-glass 
stopper,  and  a weak  spring  fitted  to  keep  the  stopper  in  its  place 
pour  slowly  and  gradually  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water* 
which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  phial* 
will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  without  mixing  with  it  J 
then  add,  in  the  same  cautious  manner,  three  ounces  of  alco! 
hoi,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water' 
By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  separate,  on  account  of 
their  different  specific  gravities,  and  a stratum  of  water  is  in- 
terposed betvveen  the  acid  and  spirit.  The  phial  is  now  to  be 
set  in  a cool  place,  and  the  acid  will  gradually  ascend,  and  the 
.spirit  descend,  through  the  water,  this  last  acting  as  a boundary 
to  restrain  their  action  on  each  other.  When  this  commences, 
bubbles  of  gas  rise  through  the  fluids,  and  the  acid  gets  a 
blue  colour,  which  it  again  loses  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
and  a yellow  nitrous  ether  begins  to  swim  on  the  surface! 
As  soon  as  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  ceases,  it  is  time  to 
remove  the  ether  formed ; for  if  allowed  to  remain,  its  quan- 
tity decreases.  By  this  method,  nitrous  ether  is  formed,  with- 
out the  danger  of  producing  any  explosion.  The  residuum  of 
this  process  is  still  capable  of  forming  a spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
. With  an  additional  quantity  of  alcohol.  ' 

By  adding  the  acid  to  the  alcohol  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
at  considerable  intervals,  Mr.  Dehne  procured  from  two  pounds 
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of  alcohol,  and  one  pound  ten  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ni- 
trous acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  ether  : 
the  residuum  weighed  one  pound  twelve  oundes.  There  was 
therefore  a loss  of  dve  ounces.  Mr.  Dehne  put  the  alcohol  into 
a tubulated  retort,  to  which  a receiver  was  luted,  and  poured 
the  acid  through  the  tubulature,  and  the  ether  passed  over  into 
the  receiver,  without  the  application  of  any  heat.  The  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  alcohol  did  not  begin  until  six  ounces  and  a 
half  were  added,  ami  was  found  to  be  exhausted,  when,  on  add- 
ing more  acid,  it  fell  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  green  drops. 
By  using  Mr.  Dehne’s  precaution,  of  adding  the  acid  gradually, 
1 prepaied  nitrous  ether  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  with  perfect 
ease  and  safety,  although  Fourcroy  represents  it  as  a most  dan- 
gerous operation.  I introduced  the  acid  gradually  through  a 
funnel  luted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort.  The  tube  of  the 
funnel  was  very  long,  and  its  extremity  was  immersed  in  the  al- 
cohol in  the  retort.  This  simple  contrivance  not  only  enabled 
me  to  add  to  the  acid  as  I pleased,  but  also  acted  as  a tube  of 
safety. 

The  method  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  now  directed  by  the 
Dublin  college,  is  indeed  said  to  be  preferable  to  those  men- 
tioned. It  was  first  practised  by  M.  Voigt. 

When  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  change  produced  on  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
produced  by  sulphuric  acid ; but,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  effected 
by  the  affinities  w'hich  form  water,  and  charcoal  is  precipitated  : 
and,  in  the  former,  by  the  affinities  which  form  carbonic  acid, 
and  no  water  is  produced. 

Nitrous  ether  seems  to  differ  from  sulphuric  ether  only  in  be- 
ing combined  with  nitric  oxide,  at  least  it  is  highly  inflammable, 
pungent,  volatile,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water,  while  it  gives  a 
deep  olive  colour  to  green  salts  of  iron,  and  has  a considerable 
specific  gravity.  When  simply  w^ashed  with  water,  I found  it 
0.912;  when  the  acid  which  it  evidently  contained  was  removed, 
by  saturating  it  with  potass,  it  became  0.896j  and  when  rectified, 
by  re-distilling  it,  it  became  0.866,  but  recovered  decidedly  acid 
properties,  probably  from  the  nitric  oxide  being  acidified  by  the 
air  of  the  apparatus. 

SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  NITROSI.  Ed. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  three  pounds ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a capacious  phial,  placed  in  a vessel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  constantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  slightly  covered,  and  placed  for  seven 
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days  in  a cool  place  ; then  distil  the  liquor,  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  snow,  till 
no  more  spirit  comes  over. 

Spiritus  ./Ethereus  Nitrosus.  Bub. 

Nitrous  Ethereal  Spirit, 

Add  to  the  matter  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the 
nitrous  ether,  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine  which  was  employed 
in  that  operation  for  condensing  the  elastic  vapours,  and  dis- 
til, with  the  greatest  heat  of  a water  bath,  to  dryness.  Mix 
, the  distilled  liquor  with  the  alkaline  liquor  which  remained 
after  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  ether,  and  also  add  as  much 
very  dry  sub-carbonate  of  kali  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  predominant  acid,  according  to  the  test  of  lithmus.  Lastly, 
distil  by  the  medium  heat  of  a water  bath  as  long  as  drops 
come  over. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  850. 

Spiritus  AEtheris  Nitrosi.  Land. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid  to  the  spirit,  and  distil  with  a 
gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

The  action  of  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  is 
much  influenced  by  their  proportions.  If  we  use  a small  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  or  pour  alcohol  into  nitrous  acid,  there  immedi- 
ately takes  place  a great  increase  of  temperature,  and  a violent 
effervescence  and  disengagement  of  red  fumes.  On  the  contrary, 
by  placing  the  phials  containing  the  alcohol  and  acid  in  cold,  or 
rather  iced  water,  they  may  be  mixed,  without  danger,  in  the 
proportions  directed  by  the  colleges;  and  if  the  acid  be  added  in 
small  quantities  at  a time,  and  each  portion  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  alcohol  by  agitation,  I find  that  no  action  takes  place 
until  heat  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  keep  the 
mixture  for  seven  days;  but  we  may  immediately  proceed  to  the 
distillation,  which  must  be  performed  with  a very  slow  and  well 
regulated  fire ; for  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand,  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  burst  the  vessels  ; and  the  heat  must  at  no 
time  exceed  2 1 2°,  otherwise  a portion  of  undecomposed  acid 
will  pass  over,  and  spoil  the  product.  By  performing  this  opera- 
tion carefully  in  a Wculfe’s  apparatus,  I got,  in  the  receiver,  from 
three  ounces  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0.84*1,  and  one  ounce 
of  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  four  drachms  of  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  spec.fic  gravity  0.887.  Eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  contain- 
ed in  the  first  phial  connected  with  the  receiver,  gained  one 
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drachm  and  a half,  and  acquired  specific  gravity  0.873,  and 
eight  ounces  of  water  in  the  second,  18  grains:  the  residuum 
weighed  seven  drachms  and  a half.  There  was  therefore  a loss 
of  two  drachms  forty-two  grains  of  permanently  elastic  fluids. 
The  first  portion  of  these  that  was  examined  seemed  to  be  the 
air  of  the  apparatus  : in  the  next,  the  candle  burnt  with  an  en- 
larged and  brightened  flame  : was  it  nitrous  oxide  and  all  that 
passed  afterwards  was  a mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  etheriz- 
ed nitrous  gas  first  described  by  the  Dutch  chemists.  When  re- 
cently prepared,  this  gas  is  inflammable,  and  does  not  form  red 
fumes  on  coming  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air;  but  when 
attempted  to  be  kept  over  water,  the  water  becomes  acidulous,  the 
gas  is  diminished  in  bulk  about  two  thirds,  loses  its  inflammabi- 
lity, and  is  now  converted  into  red  vapour  on  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air.  It  therefore  appears  to  consist  of  nitric  oxide 
gas,  holding  ether  in  chemical  solution.  I have  formed  a simi- 
lar gas,  by  admitting  a few  drops  of  ether  to  nitrous  oxide  gas 
over  mercury. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs  the  distillation  to  be  conti- 
nued till  no  more  spirit  comes  over.  But  how  is  this  to  be  as- 
certained ? After  having  drawn  off  about  two  thirds,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  London  college,  I again  applied 
heat  to  the  retort,  and  examining  the  air,  which  began  to  come 
over  into  the  pneumonic  apparatus,  by  carelessly  approaching  a 
lighted  candle  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  kindled,  and  burst 
the  v/hole  with  a violent  explosion. 

The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  thus  obtained  is  a colourless  fluid, 
of  a fragrant  odour,  lighter  than  water,  extremely  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, possessing  properties  in  general  analcrgous  to  the  spirit 
of  sulphuric  ether,  but  of  considerably  greater  specific  gravity, 
striking  a deep  olive,  with  a solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  often,  if  not  always,  acid.  By  age  and  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  is  gradually  decomposed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  re-production 
of  nitrous  acid.  When  this  change  has  taken  place,  it  may  be 
rectified,  by  saturating  the  acid  with  lime  water,  and  re-distilling 
the  ethereal  fluid. 

In  all  probability,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a mixture  of  nitrous 
ether  and  alcohol ; for  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
employed,  we  obtain  a fluid  having  a similar  relation  to  the  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether  that  sulphuric  ether  has  to  the  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  By  adding  alcohol  to  the  residuum  of  nitrous 
ether,  the  Dublin  college  prepare  their  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  in 
the  same  way  as  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  is  prepared  from  the 
residuum  of  sulphuric  ether  ; and  by  mixing  nitrous  ether  with 
alcohol,  we  obtain  a fluid  exactly  resembling  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether. 

Medical  use. — Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been  long  deservedly 
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held  in  great  esteem.  It  quenches  thirst,  promotes  the  natural 
secretions,  expels  flatulencies,  and  moderately  strengthens  the 
stomach.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  spiritus  ammonise  aromaticus,  it  proves  a mild,  yet  effica- 
cious, diaphoretic,  and  often  remarkably  diuretic  ; especially  in 
some  febrile  cases,  where  such  a salutary  evacuation  is  want- 
ed. A small  proportion  of  this  spirit  added  to  malt  spirits  gives 
them  a flavour  approaching  to  that  of  French  brandy. 


Chap.  XV. 

HERBARUM  et  FLORUM  EXSICCATIO, 

Land. 

THE  DRYING  OF  HERRS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Let  these,  spread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat. 

Edin. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a stove 
or  common  fire,  in  such  quantities  at  a time,  that  the  process 
may  be  finished  as  quickly  as  possible  •,  for  by  this  means  their 
powers  are  best  preserved  ; the  test  of  which  is  the  perfect 
preservation  of  their  natural  colour. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  (conium  maculatum and  of  other  plants 
containing  a subtile  volatile  matter,  must  be  immediately  re- 
duced to  powder,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
glass  phials  well  corked. 

Dub. 

Put  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  herb  in  flower  into  paper  bags,  and 
expose  them  to  a low  degree  of  heat  for  an  hour ; then  spread 
them  lightly  upon  a sieve,  and  dry  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  that  the  green  colour  be  not  injured  by  too 
great  a degree  of  heat : but  if  the  herbs  are  to  be  used  in  the 
form  of  powder,  they  are  to  be  powdered  immediately,  and 
preserved  in  small  opaque  phials  well  corked. 

Herbs  and  flowers,  from  which  waters  or  oils  are  to  be  distilled, 
should  be  dried  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 

Further  observations  on  the  drying  and  preservation  of  sim- 
ple substances  will  be  found  in  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  p.  57, 
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PULVIS  SCILLiE.  Dub. 

Powder  f Squills. 

Cut  the  squills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceous  in- 
teguments, into  transverse  slices  ; dry  these  on  a s eye  with 
a gentle  heat,  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  phials  with  ground  stoppers 

SciLLiE  Exsiccatio.  Loud. 

The  Drying  of  Squill. 

Cut  the  squill,  after  having  removed  its  dry  coats,  transversely 
into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

SciLLA  Maritima  ExsiccAta.  Pd. 

Dried  Sea  Squill. 

Cut  the  root  of  the  sea-squill,  after  having  removed  its  external 
coat,  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 
The  sign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is,  that  although  render- 
ed friable,  it  retains  its  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

By  this  method,  the  squill  dries  much  sooner  than  when  its 
several  coats  are  only  separated  ; the  internal  part  being  here 
laid  bare,  while,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with 
a thin  skin,  which  impedes  the  e;  halation  of  the  moisture  The 
root  loses  in  this  process  four  fifths  of  its  original  weight  the 
parts  which  exhale  with  a moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely 
watery:  hence  si\  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half 
a drachm  of  it  when  fresh  5 a circumstance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine  but  if  too  great 
heat  has  been  employed  in  drying  it,  it  becomes  almost  inert, 
and  it  also  loses  its  virtues  by  long  keeping  in  the  state  of  pow- 
der. 

Dried  squills  furnish  us  with  a medicine,  sometimes  advanta- 
geously employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expectorant,  and 
still  more  frequently  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

MILLIPEDoE  PRoEPARAnO.  Land. 

The  Prevaration  of  Millipeds. 

The  millipeds  are  to  be  inclosed  in  a thin  canvass  cloth,  and 
suspended  over  hot  proof  spirit,  in  a close  vessel,  till  they  be 
killed  by  the  steam,  and  rendered  friable. 

This  is  the  last  remains  of  a justly-exploded  practice,  which 
ascribed  extraordinary  virtues  to  whatever  was  barbarous  and 
disgusting. 
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PULVIS  SPONGI^  UST^.  Dub.  Spon6i;e  Ustio.  Loud. 
Powder  of  Burtit  Sjjonge.  The  Burning  of  Sponge.  * 

Cut  the  sponge  in  pieces,  and  bruise  it,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
small  stones  ; burn  it  in  a covered  iron  vessel,  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable ; afterwards  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der. * ^ 

Th-s  medicine  has  been  in  use  for  a considerable  time,  and 
employed  against  cronchocele,  scrofulous  disorders,  and  cutaneous 
foulnesses,  m doses  of  a scruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  pro- 
bably depend  on  the  presence  of  a little  alkali.  It  also  con- 
tains charcoal ; and  its  use  may  be  entirely  superseded  by  these 
substances,  which  may  be  obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a much 
cheaper  rate. 

^ PULVIS  QUERCUS  MARINE.  Dub. 

Ponder  of  Tellow  Bladder  Wrack. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bladder  wrack,  in  fruit,  any  quantity. 

Dry  and  clean  it  j then  e pose  it  to  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot  or 
cmeibie,  covered  with  a perforated  lid,  until,  after  the  escape 
of  the  vapours,  the  mass  becomes  of  a dull  red.  Reduce 
the  carbonaceous  mass  which  remains  to  very  fine  powder 
and  keep  it  in  close  vessels.  * 

This  charcoal  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
^tniops  Vegetabilis.  It  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  article. 


Chap.  XVI.— EXPRESSED  JUICES. 

The  juices  of  succulent  plants  are  obtained  by  expression. 
They  are  of  a very  compound  nature,  consisting  of  the  sap,  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  fecula,  mixed  together.  ' When  first  procure 
ed,  they  are  very  high  coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  paren- 
chymatous matter.  They  may  be  purified  by  rest,  filtration, 
heat,  and  clarification.  Rest  may  be  employed  with  juices 
which  are  very  fluid,  do  not  contain  volatile  matter,  and  are 
iwt  susceptible  of  alteration,  and  with  sub-acid  juices,  as  that 
of  lemons.  By  rest  these  undergo  a kind  of  slight  fer- 
mentation, and  all  their  mucilaginous,  and  other  viscid  parts, 
separate.  Filtration  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  means  of 
defecation,  but  it  is  tedious,  and  applicable  only  to  very 
fluid  juices.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
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addition  of  water.  The  action  of  heat  is  more  expeditious, 
and  is  employed  for  juices  which  are  very  alterable,  or  which 
contain  Volatile  matters.  It  is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice 
into  a matrass,  and  immersing  it  in  boiling  water  for  some  mi- 
nutes. The  feculsc  are  coagulated,  and  easily  separated  by  fil- 
tration. Clarification  by  white  of  egg  can  only  be  used  for  very 
viscid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  contain  nothing  volatile.  The 
white  of  two  eggs  may  be  allowed  to  each  pint  of  juice.  They 
are  beat  to  a fine  froth,  the  juice  gradually  mi  ed  with  them,  and 
the  whole  brought  to  ebullition.  The  albumen  coagulating  en- 
velopes all  the  parenchymatous  and  feculent  matters,  and  the 
juice  now  passes  the  filter  readily.  By  this  process,  juices  are 
pondered  sufficiently  fine  j but  the  heat  employed  deepens  their 
colour,  and  manifestly  alters  them,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
defecating,  but  a decomposing  process.  When  depurated,  juices 
are  yellow  or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from  succulent  fruits,  whether  acid 
or  sweet,  from  most  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  scurvy-grass  and  water- 
cresses,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  sorrel  and  wood-sorrel,  from  the 
aperient  lactescent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed.  and 
from  various  other  vegetables,  coirtain  great  part  of  the  peculiar 
taste  and  virtues-  of  the  respective  subjects,  the  juices,  on  the 
other  hand,  extracted  from  most  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  seem  to  dif- 
fer little  from  decoctions  of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till  the 
volatile  odorous  parts  have  been  dissipated.  Many  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  My,  violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  previous  bruising  From  want  of  sufficient  at- 
tention to  these  particulars,  practitioners  have  been  frequently 
deceived  in  the  effects  of  preparations  of  this  class;  juice  of 
mint  has  been  often  prescribed  as  a stomachic,  though  it  wants 
those  qualities  by  which  mint  itself  and  its  other  preparations 
operate. 

There  are  differences  as  great  in  regard  to  their  preserving 
those  virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  of  the 
active  matter,  or  its  disposition  to  exhale-  Even  the  volatile 
virtue  of  scurvy-grass  may,  by  the  abov’  method,  be  pre- 
served almost  entire  in  its  juice  for  a considerable  time  ; while 
the  active  parts  of  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  se- 
parate and  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert. 
Juices  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, in  like  manner  allow  their  medicinal  parts  to  settle  at  the 
bottom. 

If  juices  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time, 
dbout  one-fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  spirit  of  wine 
may  be  added,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  stand  as  before ; a 
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fresh  sediment  will  now  be  deposited,  from  which  the  liquor 
is  to  be  poured  off,  strained  again,  and  put  into  small  bottles 
which  have  been  washed  with  spirit  and  dried.  A little  oil  is 
to  be  poured  on  the  surface,  so  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles, 
and  the  mouths  closed  with  leather,  paper,  or  stopped  with 
straw,  as  the  flasks  are  in  which  Florence  oil  is  brought  to  us  : 
this  serves  to  keep  out  dust,  and  suffers  the  air  to  escape, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  arises  from  all  vegetable  liquors,  and 
which  would  otherwise  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  glasses  % 
or,  being  imbibed  afresh,  render  their  contents  vapid  and  foul. 
The  bottles  are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a good  cellar  or 
vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks  in  sand.  By  this  method  some 
juices  may  be  preserved  for  a year  or  two ; and  others  for  a 
much  longer  time,  though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are 
found  to  answer  better  when  fresh  ; and  from  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  them,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  aside, 
especially  since  we  have  been  provided  with  more  convenient 
and  useful  remedies.  1 he  following  is  the  only  composition  of 
the  kind  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

SUCCUS  COCHLEAE  TiE  COMPOSITUS.  Land, 
Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy  grass. 

Take  of  . 

Juice  of  Garden  scurvy-grass,  two  pints  ; 

Brooklime, 

Water-cresses,  of  each  one  pint ; 

Seville  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  measure. 

Mix  them,  and,  after  the  fseces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the 
liquor,  or  strain  it. 

- Edin. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Scurvy-grass, 

Water-cresses,  expressed  from  fresh-gathered  herbs,, 

Seville  oranges,  of  each  two  pounds  j 
Spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  faeces  have  subsided,, 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Both  these  compositions  are  of  considerable  use  for  the' 
purposes  expressed  in  the  title  : the  orange  juice  is  an  excellent t 
assistant  to  the  scurvy-grass,  and  other  acrid  antiscorbutics  ;; 
which,  when  thus  mixed,  have  been  found  from  experience  tO' 
produce  much  better  effects  than  when  employed  by  them- 
selves. They  may  be  taken  in  doses  from  an  ounce  or  two  to> 
a quarter  of  a pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  ; they  generally.- 
increase  the  urinary  secretion,  and  sometimes  induce  a 1-axativft: 
habit. 
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Chap.  XVII.— INSPISSATED  JUICES. 

This  is  a very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  those 
Bubstances  which  are  sufficiently  Succulent  to  afford  a juice  by 
expression,  and  whose  virtues  do' not  reside  in  any  very  volatile 
matter.  By  inspissation,  the  bulk  of  the  requisite  dose  is  very 
mfich  diminislied  ; they  are  reduced  to  a form  convenient  for 
making  up  into  pills ; and  they  are  much  less  apt  to  spoil  than 
tile  simple  expressed  juices.  The  mode  of  their  preparation  is 
not  yet,  however,  reduced  to  fixed  principles.  Some  direct 
tile  juices  to  be  inspissated  as  soon  as  they  are  expressed; 
others  allow'  them  previously  to  undergo  a slight  degree  of  fer- 
mentation ; some  defecate  them  before  they  proceed  to  inspis- 
sate them  ; and,  lastly,  Baume  prepares  his  elaterium  by  in- 
spissating the  defecated  juice  of  the  wild  cucurnber,  while  our 
colleges  give  the  same  name  to  the  matter  which  subsides  from 
it.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  season,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  must  materially  alter  the  quantity  or  nature  of 
the  product.  In  moist  years  Baume  got  from  thirty  pounds  of 
elder  berries,  four  or  five  pounds  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in 
dry  years  only  two,  or  two  and  a half.  From  hemlock  he  got, 
in  October  1769,  7.5  per  cent,  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  May  of 
the  same  year  only  3.7  ; on  the  contrary,  in  August,  1768,  4. 
per  cent,  and  in  May  1770,  6.5;  but,  in  general,  the  product 
in  the  autumn  months  was  greatest. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATI.  Ed. 

Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  of  wolfsbane,  and,  including  them  In  a 
hempen  bag,  compress  them  strongly  till  they  yield  their 
juice,  which  is  to  Se  evaporated  in  flat  vessels  heated  with 
boiling  w'ater,  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  immedi- 
ately reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mass  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed 
earthen  vessels,  and  moistened  with  alcohol. 

Dub. 

Express  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  gathered  when  the  flow'ers  are 
just  appearing,  and  allow  the  juice  to  stand  six  hours,  until 
the  faeces  subside  ; then  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  the 
thickness  of  an  extract,  ■with  a moderate  heat. 

Lond^ 

Take  of 

Expressed  and  depurated  juice  of  elder  berries,  two  .pints. 
Inspissate  in  a water  bath,  saturated  wdth  sea-salt. 
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In  this  manner  prepare 


SUCCUS  S PJSSATUS 

Atrop^  Bali-auonn/e.  Ed. 

CoNii  Maculati.  Ed. 
CicuTiE.  Lond.  Dub. 
Hyosciami  Nigri.  Ed. 
Hvosciami.  Dub. 

Lactuc^:  Virosje,  Ed. 
Limonis.  Lond. 

Ribis  Nigri.  Lond. 
SA^fBUCl.  Dub. 

Bacc^  Sambuci.  Lond. 


The  Inspissated  Juice  of 
Deadly  Nightshade,  from  the 
leaves. 

Hemlock,  from  the  leaves,  when 
it  is  about  to  flower. 

Henbane,  from  the  leaves. 

Poisonous  Lettuce,  from  the  leaves. 
Lemon,  from  the  fruit. 

Black  Currant,  from  the  fruit. 

Elder  Berries. 


Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci  Nigri  ; vulgo  Rob  Sambuci.  Ed. 
Inspissated  Juice  of  Elder-berries,  commonly  called  Elder  Rob. 


Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  elder  berries,  five  pounds; 

Double  refined  sugar,  one  pound. 

Evaporate,  with  a gentle  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  pretty 
thick  honey. 

, These  inspissated  juices,  contain  the  virtues  of  the  respective 
vegetables  in  a very  concentrated  state.  Those  of  the  elder, 
black  currant,  and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxative, 
and  may  be  used  in  considerable  quantities,  while  those  of  the 
wolfsbane,  hemlock,  deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  and  poison- 
ous lettuce,  are  highly  narcotic  and  deleterious,  and  must  be 
given  only  in  very  small  doses. 


FECULA. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  MOMORDIC^  ELATERII;  vulgo 
Elaterium.  Ed.  Elaterium.  Lond. 

Inspissated  Juice  of  the  Wild  Cucumber.  Elaterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  express  the  juice  very  gently,  and 
strain  it  through  a very  fine  hair  sieve,  (into  a glass  vessel, 
Lond.) ; then  boil  it  a little,  and  set  it  by  for  some  hours,  un- 
til the  thicker  part  has  subsided.  The  thinner  super-natant 
fluid  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  separated  by  filtering  ; and  the 
thicker  part,  which  remains  after  filtration,  is  to  be  covered 
with  a linen  cloth,  and  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

Elaterium.  Dub. 

Elaterium. 


Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  express  the  juice  very  gently,  and  strain 
it  through  a very  fine  hair  sieve,  into  a glass  vessel.  Then  set 
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it  aside  for  some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  subside.  Re- 
ject the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dry  the  feculum,  laid  upon 
and  covered  with  a linen  cloth. 

This  is  not  properly  an  inspissated  juice,  but  a deposition 
from  the  expressed  juice.  Such  depositions  have  long  been  call- 
ed Fecula,  and  the  denomination  has  been  confirmed  in  modem 
times.  Its  application,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  ex- 
tended j for  fecula  is  applied  both  to  mild  and  nutritious  sub- 
stances, such  as  starch,  and  to  drastic  substances,  such  as  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Besides,  if  it  possessed  exact- 
ly the  same  chemical  properties  as  starch,  it  would  be  convert- 
ed into  a gelatinous  mass  by  the  boiling  directed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  and  would  not  separate  j whereas  the  boiling  is 
intended  to  promote  the  separation.  ° 

Common  filtration  through  paper  does  not  succeed  here : the 
grosser  parts  of  the  juice  falling  to  tire  bottom  form  a viscid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pass  through.  The  se- 
paration is  to  be  effected  by  draining  the  fluid  from  the  top,  by 
placing  one  end  of  some  moistened  strips  of  woollen  cloth, 
skeins  of  cotton,  or  tlie  like,  in  the  juice,  and  laying  the  other 
end  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  hang  down  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

Medical  use — Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydragogue  cathar- 
tic. In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  considerable 
sickness  at  stomach,  and  frequently  produces  severe  vomiting, 
h is  therefore  seldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  But  in  some  instances  of  ascites,  it  will  produce 
a complete  evacuation  of  water,  where  other  cathartics  have 
had  no  effect.  Two  or  three  grains  are,  in  general,  a sufficient 
dose,  although  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giv- 
ing it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a grain  at  a time,  and  repeating 
that  dose  every  hour,  till  it  begins  to  operate.  * 

PULPS. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO.  Ed.  Dub. 

The  Extraction  of  Pulps. 

Boil  unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  until  they  become  soft ; then  press  out  the 
pulp  through  a hair  sieve,  (and  evaporate  it,  with  a gentle 
heat,  to  a proper  degree  of  thickness.  Dub.),  (and  afterwards 
boil  It  down  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  keep  stirring  the  matter 
continually,  to  keep  it  from  burning. 

The  pulp  of  cassia  fistularis  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruised  pod,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a proper 
consistence,  by  evaporating  the  water. 
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The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  fresh  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed through  the  sieve,  without  any  previous  boiling.  Ed.) 

PuLPARUM  Pr^eparatio.  Lond. 

The  Preparation  of  Pulps- 

Set  pulpy  fruits,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and  dry,  in  a moist 
place,  that  they  may  become  soft ; theii  press  the  pulps  through 
a hair  sieve;  afterwards  boil  them  first  with  a gentle  heat, 
and  stir  them  frequently  ; then  evaporate  the  water  in  a water 
bath,  saturated  with  sea-salt,  until  the  pulps  acquire  the  pro- 
per consistency. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bruised  pods  of  the  cassia  fistularls, 
so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp  j then  press  the  matter  first 
tlrrough  a coarse  sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a hair  sieve , 
lastly,  evaporate  the  moisture  in  a water  bath,  saturated 
with  sea  salt,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pulp  to  a proper  consist- 
ency. 

Express  the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  fruits  through  a sieve,  without 
boiling  them. 

When  these  fruits  are  not  sufficiently  juicy  to  afford  a pulj 
by  simple  expression,  the  decoction  ordered  by  the  Edinburgl 
and  Dublin  colleges  is  much  more  certain,  and  in  every  respec 
preferable  to  exposing  them  to  a moist  air,  which  is  not  onb 
often  inefficacious,  but  is  apt  to  render  them  spoilt  and  mouldy 
On  the  other  hand,  the  precaution  used  by  the  London  col 
lege,  of  finishing  the  evaporation  in  a water  bath,  is  highh 
proper,  as  otherwise  they  are  extremely  apt  to  become  enipy 
reumatic. 

The  pulps  expressed  from  recent  substances,  without  coctioii 
are  less  mu  ilaginous,  are  more  apt  to  allow  their  fluid  parts  t 
separate,  when  left  at  rest,  than  when  they  have  been  previ 
Dusly  boiled  •,  and  very  succulent  vegetables,  such  as  apples 
pears,  and  lily  roots,  may  be  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  instead  o 
being  boiled. 


Chap.  XVIII.— FIXED  OILS. 

These  oils  are  commonly  denominated  expressed  oils,  a 
appellation  which  is  manifestly  improper,  as,  in  some  ir 
stances,  they  are  obtained  without  expression,  and,  in  other: 
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sxpression  ,s  employed  to  obtain  volatile  oils.  The  Edinburgh 

DV  th^e^e^^s  F distinguished  these  clilFerent  classes  of  oils 
ay^the  terms  Fixed  and  Volatile,  which  accurately  characterise 

:h*  tu-:.'  ‘ Wnte" 

>f  dicotyledo°nous'  vc^etabta  Tm  “"’“7')' 
jocotyledonous  plan.r,  as  aI  cocos  tovncea"'  It  vlZs' 

dl'oll.  Africa,  to  tl.= 

Fixed  oils  are  either 

""'f  "O'  inflammable  by  nitric  add, 
ml  of  oUves,  almonds,  rapesced,  and  ben. 

> tying,  not  congealable,  inllammabie  by  nitric  acid,  oil 
of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy.  ^ * 

3,  Concrete  oils,  palm  oil.  Sec. 

Fixed  oil  IS  separated  from  fruits  and  seed:,  which  contain  it 
tl  er  by  express.on  or  decoction.  Heat,  by  renderlSr.he 
acre  limpid,  increases  very  much  the  quantity  obtained  bv  ex 
ression  ; but  as  it  renders  it  less  bland,  and  more  apt  to  “el 

re  tob"'"^’  l’“‘j'-  preparation  of  oL  which 

re  to  be  employed  in  medicine.  When  obtained  by  expression 

attor  but?a«  of"!!,”''"  “g 

latter , but  part  of  these  separate  in  course  of  time  and  fah 

> the  bottom  When  oils  become  rancid,  they  are  no  bn ^er 

t for  mteinal  use,  but  are  then  said  to  efFec^t  the  killin/of 

uicksilver  as  it  is  called,  more  quickly.  Decoction  1^0^ 

ally  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  viscid  and  consisten?  oils 

Those  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  the  oil  of  almonds 
anch  them,  by  steeping  them  in  very  hot  water,  which  causes 
leir  epideijiis  to  swell  and  separate  easily.  After  peelincr 
lem  they  dry  them  m a stove,  then  grind  them  in  a mill  likS 
coffee-mill,  and,  lastly,  express  the  oil  from  the  paste,  inc  os! 

I m a hempen  bag.  By  blanching  the  almond^s,  the  pa!te 

^hp  sold  with  greater  advantage 

the  perfumers,  and  the  oil  obtained  is  perfectly  colourleS 
at  the  heat  employed  disposes  the  oil  to  become  rancid,  and 
e colour  the  oil  acquires  from  the  epidermis  does  not  injure 

S nofbe  hr  therefore,  the  alm^ds  . 

ould  not  be  blanched,  but  merely  rubbed  in  a piece  of  coarse 

len,  to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  brown  powder  ad- 
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Iierine  to  the  epidermis.  Sixteen  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
comtnonly  give  five  ounces  and  a half  of  oil.  Bitter  almonds 
afford  the  same  proportion,  but  the  oil  has  a pleasant  bitter 

taste. 

OLEUM  EXPRESSUM. 

Edin, 

Take  of 

Fresh  almonds,  any  quantity. 

After  having  bruised  them  in  a stone  mortar,  -put  them  into  a 
hempen  bag,  and  express  the  oil,  without  heat. 

Land, 

Pound  fresh  almonds,  either  sweet  or  bitter,  in  a mortar,  then 
press  out  the  oil  in  a cold  press. 

Dub. 

Bruise  fresh  almonds  in  a mortar,  and  express  the  oil  in  a press, 
without  heat. 

In  this  manner  prepare. 

Oleum 

AmygdaljE  Communis.  Ed. 

Amygdala.  Lond. 

Amygdalarum.  Dul. 

Lini  Usitatissimi.  Ed. 

Lini.  Lond.  Dub. 

Ricini.  Lond. 

SiNAPEOs.  Lond. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  oils  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ; and  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  each  will  be 
found  in  their  respective  places  in  the  Materia  medica. 


Oil  of 
^ Almonds. 


} 


Linseed. 


f Castor,  from  the  seeds,  previously 
\ decorticated. 

Mustard. 


Chap.  XIX.— OILY  PREPARATIONS. 

OLEUM  AMMONIATUM,  vulgo  Linimentum  Volatile. 

Ed.  Linimentum  Ammonia.  Dub. 

Ammoniated  Oily  commonly  called  Volatile  Liniment.  Liniment 

of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces,  (by  measure.  Dub.) ; 

Water  of  ammonia,  two  drachms,  (by  measure.  Dub.) 

Mix  them  together. 
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Linimentum  Ammonia  Fortius.  Lond, 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Shake  tliem  together  in  a phial. 

Linimentum  AmmonijI.  Lond. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce ; 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial  till  they  are  mixed. 

The  most  commonly  adopted  generic  name  for  the  combi- 
nation of  oil  with  alkalies  is  Soap,  and  the  species  are  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  alkali  they  contain 
On  these  principles,  volatile  liniment  should  be  called  Soap  of 
Ammonia,  as  hard  soap  is  soap  of  soda,  and  soft  soap,  soap 
of  potass.  ^ 

The  ammonia  used  in  the  two  first  of  these  preparations, 
combines  much  more  easily  and  intimately  with  the  oil  than 
tfie  carbonate  of  ammonia  used  in  the  last.  If  the  carbonate 
be  employed  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preparation  less 
stimulating,  the  same  end  will  be  more  scientifically  obtained, 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  oil  mixed  with  pure  ammonia! 
The  two  first  of  these  liniments  differ  greatly  in  point  of 
strength,  the  proportion  of  water  of  ammonia  in  the  first  being 
as  1 to  8,  and  in  the  second  as  1 to  2. 

Medical  uSe.—llhey  are  frequently  used  externally  as  stimu- 
lants and  rubefacients.  In  inflammatory  sore  throats,  a piece 
of  flannel  moistened  with  these  soaps,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  ^ five  hours,  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious remedies.  By  means  of  this  warm  stimulating  appli- 
cation, the  neck,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a 
sweat,  which,  after  bleeding,  either  carries  off,  or  lessens  the 
inflammation.  When  too  strong,  or  too  liberally  applied,  they 
sometimes  occasion  inflammations,  and  even  excite  blisters. 
Where  the  skin  cannot  bear  their  acrimony,  a larger  proportion 
of  oil  may  be  used. 

But  the  first  of  these  preparations  is  even  sometimes  used 
internally,  made  into  a mixture  with  syrup  and  some  aromatic 
water.  A drachm  or  two  taken  in  this  manner,  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  is  a powerful  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  catarrh 
and  sore  throat. 

Oo 
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LINIMENTUM  AQVJE  CALCIS,  sivE  OLEUM  LINI 
CUM  CALCE.  JSd. 

Linimentum  Calcis.  Dub. 

Liniment  of  Lime  Watery  or  Linseed  Oil  tvith  Lime. 

Take  of 

Linseed  oil,  (olive  oil,  Dub.)y 

Lime  water,  of  each  equal  parts,  (three  ounces,  by  mea- 
sure, Dub.) 

Mix  them,  (by  shaking  them  together.  Dub.) 

This  liniment  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  scalds  or  burns, 
being  singularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time, 
the  inflammation  subsequent  to  these  j or  even  in  removing  it, 

after  it  has  come  on.  „ , c f 

It  is  also  a ?pecies  of  soap,  and  might  be  called  Soap  ot 
Lime,  although  it  probably  contains  a great  excess  of  oil. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Ed.  Dub. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces,  (by  measure.  Dub.)  \ 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  so  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved,  (triturate 
tliem  together.  Dub.) 

This  is  a simple  solution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  is  an 
excellent  application  to  local  pains,  from  whatever  cause,  and 
to  glandular  swellings. 

OLEUM  SULPHURATUM.  Ed. 

Sulphuretted  Oil. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eight  ounces  j 
Sublimed  sulphur,  one  ounce. 

Boil  tliem  together  in  a large  iron  pot,  stirring  them  continu- 
ally, till  they  unite. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  sixteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  with  the  oil,  in  a pot  slightly  co- 
vered, until  they  be  united. 

GotTLIng  directs  the  oil  to  be  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
the  sulphur  to  be  gradnally  added,  while  the  solution  is  pro- 
moted by  constant  stirring  with  an  iron  spatula.  The  pot  must 
be  sufficiently  large,  as  the  mixture  swells  and  boils  up  very 
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much  ; and  as  it  is  apt  to  catch  fire,  i lid  should  be  at  hand  to 
extinguish  it  by  covering  up  the  pot. 

Medical  use. — Sulphuretted  oil  was  formerly  strongly  recom- 
inended  In  coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  disorders  of  the 
breast  and  lungs  : but  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  these 
cases,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial 
or  experience.  It  is  manifestly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritat- 
ing, and  should  therefore  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 
It  has  frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appetite,  olFend  the 
stornach  and  viscera,  parch  the  body,  and  occasion  thirst  and 
febrile  heats.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops.  It 
IS  employed  externally  for  cleansing  and  healing  foul  running 
ulcers ; and  Boerhaave  conjectures,  that  from  its  effects  in 
these  cases,  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  when  taken  internally, 
were  deduced,  by  a false  analogy. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro.  L* 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  L. 

PETROLEUM  SULPHURATUM.  Land. 

Sulphuretted  Petroleum 

Js  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  sulphuretted  oil. 


Chap.  XX.— VOLATILE  OILS. 

Substances  which  differ  in  volatility,  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  applying  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting 
the  most  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condensing  this  va- 
pour in  a proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at 
2 Ip,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  earthy  and 
saline  matters  which  it  always  contains  in  a natural  state.  But, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  any  substances  which  are  as  volatile  as 
water,  be  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  either  by  im- 
mersing them  in  boiling  waterj  or  exposing  them  to  the  action 
of  its  steam,  they  will  rise  with  it  in  distillation.  In  this  ’ 
way  the  camphor  and  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  substances^fU 
separated  from  the  more  fixed  principles. 

Volatile  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  substances  ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  class,  nor  in  quantity  propor- 
tional to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some,  which,  if  we  were  to 
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reason  from  analogy,  shcuU  seem  very  well  fitted  for  this  pro- 
cess  yield  extremely  little  oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Roses 
and ’chamomile  flowers,  whose  strong  and  lasting  smeU  pro- 
mises abundance,  are  found  to  contain  but  a small  quantity  of 
oil  • the  violet  and  jessamine  flower,  which  perfume  the  air 
with  their  odour,  lose  their  smell  upon  the  gentlest  coction, 
and  do  not  afford  any  oil  on  being  distilled,  unless  immense 
quantities  are  submitted  to  the  operation  at  once  ; while 
sUin,  whose  disagreeable  scent  extends  to  no  great  distance, 
gives  out  the  largest  proportion  of  volatile  oil  of  almost  any 

vegetable  known,  , ^ 

Nor  are  the  same  plants  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when 

produced  in  different  soils  or  seasons,  or  at  different  times  of 
Sieir  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  lavender  and  rue  ; others,  as  sage,  afford  the 
largest  quantity  when  young,  before  they  have  sent  forth  any 
flowers  ; and  others,  as  thyme,  wdien  the  flowers  have  just  ap- 
peared. All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a larger  proportion  of  oil, 
when  produced  in  dry  soils  and  in  warm  summers,  than  m op- 
posite circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  dis- 
agreeable strong-scented  plants,  as  wormwood, _ are  said  to  con- 
tain most  oil  in  rainy  seasons,  and  when  growing  m moist  rich 

^’^S™tral  chemists  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a greater  quantity  of  volatile 
oil,  than  if  they  were  distilled  when  fresh.  It  is,  however, 
highly  improbable,  that  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  will  be  in- 
creased by  drying  •,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  it  must  be  dissi- 
pated  and  lost.  But  drying  may  sometimes  be  useful  m other 
ways,  either  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
tilled, or  by  causing  it  to  part  with  its  oil  more  easily. 

The  choice  of  proper  instruments  is  of  great  consequence 
for  the  performance  of  this  process  to  advantage.  There  are 
some  oils  which  pass  freely  over  the  swan-neck  of  the  head  of 
the  common  still : others,  less  volatile,  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  rise  so  high.  For  obtaining  these  last,  we  would  recommend 
a large  low  head,  having  a rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it  ; in 
this  canal,  the  oil  is  detained  in  its  first  ascent,  and  thence  con- 
veyed  at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of  which  are 

sufficiently  obvious.  • i „ 

We  cannot  separate  the  volatile  oils  from  aromatic  substances 

by  distilling  them  alone,  because  the  proportion  of  these  oils  is 
so  small,  that  they  could  not  be  collected  ; and  besides,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  regulate  the  heat  so  as  to  be  sufficient,  and  yet 
not  to  burn  the  subject,  and  destroy  the  product.  Hence  i is 
necessary  to  distil  them  with  a proportion  of  water,  which  answers 
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extremely  well,  as  the  oils  are  all  more  volatile  in  water,  and 
soluble  in  it  only  to  a certain  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  Employed  ; if 
whole  plants,  moderately  dried,  are  used,  or  the  shavings  of 
woods,  RS  much  of  either  may  be  put  into  the  vessel  as,  lightly 
pressed,  will  occupy  half  its  cavity  , and  as  much  -water  may 
be  added  as  will  fill  two  thirds  of  it.  When  fresh  and  juicy 
herbs  are  to  be  distilled,  thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be 
fully  sufficient ; but  dry  ones  require  a much  larger  quantity. 
In  general,  there  should  be  so  much  water,  that  after  all  in- 
tended to  be  distilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor 
enough  left  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  still. 
The  water  and  ingredients,  altogether,  should  never  take  up 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  still ; there  sliould  be  liquor 
enough  to  prevent  any  danger  of  any  empyreuma,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  be  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  subject  of  distillation  should  be  macerated  in  the  water 
until  it  be  perfectly  penetrated  by  it.  - To  promote  this  effect, 
woods  should  be  thinly  shaved  across  the  grain,  or  sawn,  roots 
cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  barks  reduced  into  coarse  pow- 
der, and  seeds  slightly  bruised.  Very  compact  and  tenacious 
substances  require  the  maceration  to  be  continued  a week  or 
two,  or  longer ; for  those  of  a softer  and  looser  texture,  two 
or  three  days  are  sufficient  j while  some  tender  herbs  and 
flowers  not  only  stand  in  no  need  of  maceration,  but  are  even 
injured  by  it.  The  fermentation  which  was  formerly  prescribed 
in  some  instances,  is  always  hurtful. 

The  fire  ought  to  be  quickly  raised,  and  kept  up  during  the 
w'hole  process  ; but  to  such  a degree  only,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
distil otherwise  the  oil  will  be  exposed  to  an  unnecessary  heat  j 
a circumstance  which  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
Fire  communicates  to  all  these  oils  a disagreeable  impregnation, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  less  grateful  when  newly 
distilled,  than  after  they  have  stood  for  some  time  in  a cool 
place  ; and  the  longer  the  heat  is  continued,  the  greater  altera- 
tion it  produces  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  distillation  the 
heat  of  water  strongly  boiling  ; but  there  are  many  also  which 
rise  with  a heat  considerably  less  ; such  as  those  of  lemon  and 
citron  peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  and  of 
almost  all  the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  these  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much- 
injured,  or  even  destroyed,  by  beating  or  bruising  them  •,  it  is 
impaired  also  by  the  immersion  in  water  in  the  present  process, 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  inir- 
mersion  and  the  heat;  hence  oils,  distihed  in  the  common 
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manner,  prove  much  less  agreeable  in  smell  than  the  subjects 
themselves.  For  the  distillation  of  substances  of  this  class, 
another  method  has  been  contrived  : instead  of  being  immersed 
in  water,  they  are  exposed  only  to  its  vapour.  A proper  quan- 
tity of  water  being  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  still,  the  odo- 
riferous herbs  or  flowers  are  laid  lightly  in  a basket,  of 
such  a size  that  it  may  enter  into  the  still,  and  rest  against  its 
sides,  just  above  the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on, 
and  the  water  made  to  boil,  the  steam,  percolating  through  the 
subject,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  its  fragrance,  and 
carries  it  over  into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  possess 
the  odour  of  the  subject  in  an  exquisite  degree,  and  have  no- 
thing of  the  disagreeable  scent  perceivable  in  those  distilled  by 
boiling  them  in  water  in  the  common  manner. 

Plants  differ  so  much,  according  to  the  soil  and  season  of 
which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likewise  according  to  their 
own  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  drawn  from  a certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable 
standard.  The  distillation  may  always  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  liquor  runs  well  flavoured  off  the  subject,  but  no  longer. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil  which  comes  over,  may  either 
be  separated  immediately,  by  means  of  a separatory,  or  after  it 
has  been  put  into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  place,  that  the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  dissolved  in 
the  water  may  rise  to  the  top,  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  accord- 
ing to  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  then  to  be  separated,  either 
by  a separatory,  (Plate  I,  fig.  10) ; or  by  means  of  a small  glass 
syringe  \ or  by  means  of  a filter  of  paper  j or,  lastly,  by  means 
of  a woollen  thread,  one  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  oil, 
and  the  other  lower  end  in  a phial : the  oil  will  thus  pass  over 
into  the  phial  by  capillary  attraction ; and  the  thread  is  to  be 
squeezed  dry. 

The  water  employed  in  the  distillation  of  volatile  oils  always 
imbibes  some  portion  of  the  oil,  as  is  evident  from  the  smell, 
taste,  and  colour,  which  it  acquires.  Tt  cannot,  however,  re- 
tain above  a certain  quantity  ; and,  therefore,  such  as  has  been 
already  used,  and,  therefore,  almost  saturated,  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  instead  of  common  water,  in  a second, 
third,  or  any  future  distillation  of  the  same  subject. 

After  the  distillaticfn  of  one  oil,  particular  care  should  be  had 
to  clean  the  worm  perfectly  before  it  be  employed  in  the  distil- 
lation of  a different  substance.  Some  oils,  those  of  wormwood 
and  aniseeds  for  instance,  adhere  to  it  so  tenaciously,  as  not  to 
be  melted  out  by  heat,  or  washed  off  by  water  : the  best  way 
of  removing  these,  is  to  run  a little  of  spirit  of  wine  through 

Volatile  oils,  after  they  are  distilled,  should  be  suffered  to 
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stand  for  some  days,  in  vessels  loosely  covered  with  paper,  till 
they  have  lost  their  disaj^reeable  fiery  odour,  and  become  limpid: 
then  put  them  up  in  small  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite 
full,  closely  stopped  in  a cool  place.  With  these  cautions,  they 
will  retain  their  virtues  in  perfection  for  many  vears. 

Most  of  the  oils  mentioned  above  are  prepared  by  our  chemists 
in  Britain,  and  arc  easily  procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fection : but  the  oils  from  the  more  expensive  spices,  tliough 
still  introduced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, are,  when  employed  among  us,  usually  imported  from 
abroad. 

These  are  frequently  so  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  meet  with  such  as  are  at  all  fit  for  usC  : nof  are  these 
adulterations  easily  discoverable.  The  grosser  abuses,  indeed, 
may  be  readily  detected.  Thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, it  will  turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water;  if  with  ex- 
pressed oils,  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other 
behind  : if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a piece  of  paper 
in  the  mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a gentle  heat,  the  turpentine 
will  be  betrayed  by  its  smell.  But  the  more  subtile  artists  have 
contrived  other  methods  of  sophistication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain 
criterion  of  their  genuineness.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
solutely depended  on  ; for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the 
same  subjects,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  those  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whose  oils  usually 
sink  in  water,  yield,  if  slowly  and  carefully  distilled,  oils  of  great 
fragrancy,  which  are  specifically  lighter  tljm  the  aqueous  fluid 
employed  in  their  distillation  ; wliilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
last  runnings  of  some  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  sometimes  so 
ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties  of  solubility 
in  spirit  of  wine,  indissolubility  in  water,  miscibility  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of. 
boiling  water,  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  variously  mixed 
with  each  other,  or  the  dearer  sophisticated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  possibility  of  discovering  the  abuse  by  any  trials 
of  this  kind  : and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage 
to  the  purchaser,  if  he  had  infallible  criteria  of  the  genuineness 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they 
be  pood,  as  that  they  be  genuine-,  for  genuine  oils,  from  in- 
attentive distillation,  and  long  and  careless  keeping,  are  often 
weaker,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  than  the  common  sophisticated 

The  smell  and  taste  seem  to  be  the  only  certain  test  or  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a bark  should  have  m 
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every  respect  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon,  and  should  be 
proved  indisputably  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon 
tree  j yet  if  it  want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a 
low  degree,  we  reject  it ; and  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  oil. 
It  is  only  from  use  and  habit,  or  comparisons  with  specimens 
of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  goodness,  either  of 
the  drugs  themselves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Most  of  the  volatile  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to 
be  tasted  with  safety ; and  the  smell  of  the  subject  is  so  much 
concentrated  in  them,  that  a small  variation  in  this  respect  is 
not  easily  distinguished  ; but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any 
assignable  degree.  A drop  of  the  oil  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit 
o wine,  or  received  on  a bit  of  sugar,  and  dissolved  by  that  in- 
termedium in  -water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour  which  it 
communicates  to  a certain  determinate  quantity,  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  degree  of  goodness  of  the  oil.  ' 


OLEA  VOLATILIA.  Ed. 

Volatile  Oils. 

Volatile  Oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
distilled  waters,  except  that  less  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 
^d  woody  substances  are  to  be  previously  bruised  or  rasped. 
1 he  oil  comes  over  with  the  water,  and  is  afterwards  to  be 
separated  from  it,  according  as  it  may  be  lighter  than  the 

water,  and  swim  upon  its  surface,  or  heavier,  and  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

Besides,  in  preparing  these  distilled  waters  and  oils,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  goodness  of  the  subject,  its  texture,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  similar  causes,  must  give  rise  to  so 
many  diitevences,  that  no  certain  or  general  rule  can  be  given 
to  suit  accurately  each  example.  Therefore,  many  things  are 
omitted,  to  be  varied  by  the  operator  according  to  his  i udg- 
ment,  and  only  the  most  general  precepts  are  given. 


OLEA  DISTILLATA.  Lond. 

Distilled  Oils. 

Let  these  oiL  be  drawn  off  by  distillation,  from  an  alembic  with 
a arge  refrigei  atory  ; but,  to  prevent  empyreuma,  water  must 
be  added  to  the  ingredimts  ; in  which  they  must  be  ma- 
cerated before  distillation.  ^ 

The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  distillation  is  to  be 
kept  for  use. 

Dub. 

Let  the  oil  be  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  subject  previ- 
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.ously  macerated  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water 
as  may  be  suiEcient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

In  distilling  fennel,  peppermint,  spearmint,  pennyroyal,  and  pi- 
mento, the  liquor  which  comes  over  along  with  the  oil  is  to 
be  preserved  tor  use  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  chapter  on 
iJistdled  Waters. 


According  to  these  directions,  prepare 

Oleum  Volatile.  Ed.  Distillatum.  Dub. 

P^SSENTIALE.  Loud. 

Scmiiium  Caruj.  Dub. 

Ojficinal  Prcparalions. 
Electuarium  sennse.  D. 

scammonii.  L, 

Pilula:  aloeticai.  L. 

Seminum  Foemculi  Dulcis.  Dub. 

Baccarum  Juniperi  Communis.  Ed. 

Jumper  I.  Land.  Dub. 

JoWoriim  Juniperi  Sabina:.  Ed. 

Sabina;.  Loud.  Dub. 
iZarficis  Lauri  Sassafras.  Ed. 

Curticis  et  Ligni  Sassafras  Lond.  Dub. 
Spicarum florentium  Lavandula;  Spic.e.  Ed. 
Flonm  Lavandula;.  Land.  Dab. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
L’ng-uentuin  sulphuris.  E. 


Volatile,  distilled,  or 
essential  oil  of 
Ciiraway. 


} 

I 

} 

} 


Fennel  seed. 
Juniper  berries. 

Savine 

Sassafras. 

Lavender. 


Herba;  Mentha;  Piperita  /?or«ntis.  Ed.  f 

lierbeB Jlorescenlis  Mentha:  Piperitidis.  Lond.  Dub.  i jPePPerarint. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Piiulaj  rheei  compositaj.  Ed. 

— — aloes  cum  zingibere.  D. 

Herbes Jlorescenlis  Mentha:  Sativas.  Lond.  Dub.  Spearmint. 

Officinal  Preparations, 

Ungucniura  Ladani  conipositum.  L. 

Infusum  menthcE  compositum.  D. 

Frvetus  Myrti  Pimenta:.  Ed. 

Baccarum  Pimento.  Dub.  > Pimento. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Einplastrum  aroniaticum.  D.  ' 


Htrhepjlor  ascent  is  Origani,  Lond.  Dub. 

Seminum  Pimpinella:  Anisi.  Ed. 

— Anisi.  Lond.  Dub. 

Officinal  Preparations. 
J Tinefura  opii  ammouiata.  E. 

' — camphorata.  L. 


Origanum. 

Aniseed. 


Herb<e  Jluresceniis  Pulegii.  Lond.  Dub. 

Summitatum  Florescailium  Rorismarixi  Officinalis. 

Ed. 

Berber Jloresceniis  lloniSMARisi.  Lend.  Dub, 


J 

Pennyroyal. 

Koseniary. 


Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctiira  saponis.  E.  ' 

Alcohol  amniouiatuiu  aromaticum.  E. 

HerbcE  Jlorescenlis  Rut  A;.  Dub.  Rue. 
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Medical  Volatile  oils,  medicinally  considered,  agree  in 
the  general  qualities  of  pungency  and  hea<  ; in  particular  vir- 
tues they  differ  as  much  as  the  subjects  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  the  oil  being  the  direct  principle  in  which  the  virtues, 
or  at  least  a considerable  part  of  the  virtues,  of  the  several  sub- 
jects reside.  Thus,  the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm_  seeds, 
the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries,  the  emmenagogue  of  savme,  the 
nervine  of  rosemary,  the  stomachic  of  mint,  the  antiscorbutic 
of  scurvy-grass,  the  cordial  of  aromatics,  &c.  are  supposed  to 

be  concentrated  in  their  oils.  _ , 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  m volatile  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  less  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat.  These  are  by  no  means  in  proportion,  as 
migL  be  expected,  to  those  of  the  subject  they  were  drawn 
from.  The  oil  of  cinnamon,  for  instance,  is  excessively  pun- 
gent and  fiery,  in  its  undiluted  state  it  is  almost  caustic  j 
whereas  cloves,  a spice  which,  in  substance,  is  far  more  ^n- 
gent  than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far  less  so.  Ihis 
difference  seems  to  depend  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  oil  af- 
forded, cinnamon  yielding  much  less  than  doves,  and,  conse- 
ouentlv,  having  its  active  matter  concentrated  into  a smaller  vo- 
lume ; partly  upon  a difference  in  the  nature  of  the  active  parts 
themselves  •,  for  though  volatile  oils  contain  always  the  specific 
odour  and  flavour  of  their  subjects,  whether  grateful  or  ungrate- 
ful, they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency : tins  re- 
sides frequently  in  a more  fixed  matter,  and  does  not  rise  with 
the  oil.  After  the  distillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  sonie  other 
spices,  a part  of  their  pungency  is  found  to  remain  behind : a 
simple  tincture  of  them  in  alcohol  is  even  more  pungent  than 
their  pure  essential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  made  use  of  for  recon- 
ciling to  the  stomach  medicines  of  themselves  disgustful.  It 
has  been  customary  to  employ  them  as  correctors  for  the  resin- 
ous purgatives  ; an  use  to  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  w-ell 
adapted.  All  Ae  seiwice  they  can  here  be  of  is,  to  make  the  re- 
sin  sit  more  easily  at  first  on  the  stomach  : far  from  abating  the 
irritating  quality  upon  which  the  violence  of  its  operation  de- 
pends, these  pungent  oils  superadd  a fresh  stimulus.  ^ 

Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme heat  and  pungency  ; which  in  some  is  so  great,  that  a 
single  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue  produces  a gangrenous  es- 
char. They  are  readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  sugar,  and  in  this 
form  may  be  conveniently  exhibited.  Ground  vnth  eight  or  ten 
times  their  weight  of  sugar,  they  become  soluble  in  aqu^us 
liquors,  and  thus  may  be  diluted  to  any  assigned  degree, 
cilages  also  render  them  miscible  with  water  into  an  unitorm 
milky  liquor.  They  dissolve  likewise  ip.  alcohol  5 the  mope 
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fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and  almost  all  of  thern  in  less 
than  four  times  their  own  quantity.  These  solutions  may  be 
either  taken  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with  syrups,  or  the  like.  On 

mixing  them  with  water,  the  liquor  grows  milky,  and  the  oil  se- 
parates. ' 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally  against  par- 
alytic complaints,  numbness,  pains,  and  aches,  cold  tumours, 
and  in  other  cases  where  particular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or 
stimulated.  The  toothach  is  sometimes  relieved  by  a drop  of 
these  almost  caustic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautiously  in- 
troduced into  the  hollow  tooth. 


OLEUM  TEREBIN THlNvE.  Land.  Dub. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds  ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  a copper  alembic.  Af- 
ter the  distillation  of  the  oil,  what  remains  in  the  retort  is  yeU 
low  resin.  '' 


OLEUM  VOLATILE  PINI  PURISSIMU  M ; ’ oUm  Oleu* 
Ierebinthin^  Purissimum.  Ed.  Oleum  Terebinthin^ 
Kectificatum.  Lond.  Dub. 


K.ecttjied  oil  oj  1 urpentine. 

(^wo  pints,  ; 


Fake  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound,  (two  ^ 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pints.  Dub.)  ' 

Distil  (a  pint  and  a half  of  oil,  Dub.)  (as  long  as  any  oil  comes 
over,  hdtn.) 


^ This  rectified  oil,  which,  in  many  pharmacopcelas,  is  styled 
ithereal,  is  said  not  to  have  its  specific  gravity,  smell,  taste, 
»r  medical  qualities,  much  improved  by  this  process,  which 
s both  tedious  and  accompanied  with  danger.  It  must  be  con- 
lucted  with  very  great  care  ; for  the  vapour  which  is  apt  to 
scape  through  the  junctures  of  the  vessels,  is  very  Inflam- 
lable.  ^ 

Medical  use. — The  spirit  of  turpentine,  as  this  essential  oil 
las  been  styled,  is  frequently  taken  internally  as  a diuretic  and 
udorific  ; and  it  has  sometimes  a considerable  effect  when  taken 
3 the  extent  of  a few  drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been  given  in 
luch  larger  doses,  especially  when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourse 
as  principally  been  had  to  such  doses  in  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
aatism,  particularly  in  those  modifications  of  it  which  are  term- 
d sciatica  and  lumbago;  but  sometimes  they  induce  bloodv 
tine. 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  melted  with  as  much  ointment  ot  yellow 
resin  as  is  sufficient  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  a liMiment,| 
constitutes  the  application  to  recent  burns  so  sitmu.  i - recom-j 
mended  by  Mr.  Kentish.  He  first  bathes  the  p<..i  v.i  b h a.ed 
oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  tincture  of  c.amphor,  anv  thenj 
covers  it  up  with  rag  - dipped  in  the  liniment,  which  are  to  be| 
renewed  one  at  a time,  once  a day.  As  the  inflammarion  sub-; 
sides,  less  stimulating  applications  are  to  be  u-ed  ; and  when- 
the  secretion  of  pus  commences,  the  parts  are  then  to  be  cover- 
ed with  powdered  chalk  heated  to  the  temperature  or  the  body. 
In  this  way,  he  assures  us  that  he  cured  very  many  extensive 
burns  in  a few  weeks,  which,  under  the  use  of  cotdmg  . pplxa- 
tions,  would  have  required  as  many  months,  or  would  have  been 
altogether  incurable. 


Chap.  XXI.— DISTILLED  WATERS. 


In  the  distillation  of  volatile  oils,  the  water,  as  was  obse^ed 
in  a foregoing  section,  imbibes  always  a part  of  the  oi . e 
distilled  liquors  here  treated  oi,  are  no  otlier  than  water  thus 
impregnated  with  the  essential  oil  of  the  subject  ; w'hatevei 
smell,  taste,  or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  watery  liquor,  being  found  m a concen- 
trated state  in  the  oil.  . . , 

All  those  vegetables,  therefore,  which  contain  an  essentia 
oil,  will  give  over  some  virtue  to  water  by  distillation  ; but  th( 
degree  of  the  impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the  quantity  o. 
water  which  a plant  is  capable  of  saturating  with  its  virtue 
.are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  i m 
oil  saturates  only  the  water  tliat  comes  over  at  the  s.  me  tim< 
with  it : if  there  be  more  oil  than  is  sufficient  for  tins  s.ituia- 
tion,  the  surplus,  separates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form 
not  miscible  with  the  water  that  arises  afterwarus.  bom< 
odoriferous  flowers,  wffiose  oil  is  m so  small  quantity,  tha 
scarcely  any  visible  mark  of  it  appears,  unless  fifty  oi' an  hun 
dred  pounds  or  more  are  distilled  at  once,  give  nevertheless  a 
strong  - n impregnation  to  water  as  those  plants  whica  abouiu 


most  with  oil.  , 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  mstaled  waters  may  b 

more  and  more  impregnated  u ith  the  vium  s ol  the  subject,  an 
tlreir  strength  increased  to  any  assigned  degree,  by  cohoaaPxj 
that  is,  by  re-distilling  them  repeatedly  from  fresh  parcels  t 
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the  plant.  Experience,  however,  shews  the  contrary.  A water 
skiltully  drawn  in  the  first  distillation,  proves,  on  every  re- 
peated one,  not  stronger,  but  more  disagreeable.  Aqueous  li- 
quors are  not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a certain  quantity  of 
the  volatile  oil  of  vegetables  ; and  this  they  may  be  made  to 
take  up  by  one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of  distillations  : the 
oftener  the  process  is  repeated,  the  ungrateful  Impression  which 
they  generally  receive  from  the  lire,  even  at  the  first  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater. 

Those  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  first  waters  sufficiently 
strong,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  this  process. 

hlost  distilled  waters,  when  first  prepared,  have  a somewhat 
unpleasant  smell,  which,  however,  they  gradually  lose : it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  keep  them  for  some  days  after  their  pre- 
paration in  vessels  but  slightly  covered  j and  not  to  cork  tlieni 
up  until  they  los^  ^{it  smell. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  one  twentieth 
part  their  weight  of  proof  spirit  may  be  added  to  each  after 
they  arc  distilled.  I have  been  informed  by  a respectable 
apothecary,  that  if  the  simple  distilled  waters  be  rectified  by 
distilling  them  a second  time,  they  will  keep  for  several  years 
without  the  addition  of  any  spirit,  which  always  gives  an  un- 
pleasant  flavour,  and  is  often  objectionable  for  other  reasons. 

Distilled  waters  are  employed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as 
suitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  ren- 
dering disgustful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
stomach ; few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of  conse- 
quence, by  themselves. 

To  the  chapter  on  Simple  Distilled  Waters,  the  London 
college  have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  most  of  the  waters  to  be  distilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  because  fresh  a^e  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Whenever  the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  are  to  be 
increased.  But,  whether  the  fresh  or  dried  herbs  be  em- 
ployed, the  operator  may  vary  the  weight  according  to  the 
season  in  which  they  have  been  produced  and  collected. 
Herbs  and  seeds  kept  beyond  the  space  of  a year,  become  less 
proper  for  the  distillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  these  waters  add  five  ounces,  by  measure, 
of  proof  spirit. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  order  half  an  ounce  of 
proof  spirit  to  every  pound  of  the  water,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  proportion.' 
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AQUA  DISTILLATA.  Land. 
Distilled  Water. 


Take  of 

Spring  M^ater,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  distillation,  first,  four  pints  ; which  being  thrown 
away,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glass  or  earthen  bottle,  with  a glass  stopper. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Spring  water,  twenty  pints. 

Put  it  into  a glass  retort,  and  having  thrown  away  the  first  pint 
which  comes  over,  draw  off  one  gallon  by  distillation  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Editi. 

Let  water  be  distilled  in  very  clean  vessels,'  until  about  two 
thirds  have  come  over. 


Water  is  never  found  pure  in  a state  of  nature  ; and  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  for  many  chemical  opera- 
tions, that  it  should  be  perfectly  so,  we  must  separate  it  from 
all  heterogeneous  matters  by  distillation.  The  first  portion  that 
comes  over  should  be  thrown  away,  not  so  much  from  the 
possibility  of  its  being  impregnated  with  volatile  matters  con- 
tained in  the  water,  as  from  the  probability  that  it  will  be  con- 
taminated with  impurities  it  may  have  contracted  in  its  passage 
through  the  worm  in  the  refrigeratory.  The  distillation  is  not 
to  be  pushed  too  far,  lest  the  water  should  acquire  an  empyreu- 
matic  flavour. 

Although  diijtilled  water  be  necessary  for  many  purposes, 
we  apprehend  that  the  London  college,  from  a desire  of  ex- 
treme elegance,  have  fallen  into  a very  considerable  error  in 
ordering  it  to  be  employed  for  many  purposes,  such  as  infu- 
sions and  decoctiojis,  for  which  good  spring  water  would  answer 
Just  as  well,  and  for  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  it 
never  is  employed  by  the  apothecary.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  apothecary  has  no  rule  to  direct  him,  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  v/hen  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  he 
will  therefore,  probably,  dispense  with  it  oftener  than  is  proper. 

AQUA  CITRI  AURANTII.  Ed. 

Orange-peel  Water. 

Take  of 

Fresh  orangc-pccl,  two  pounds. 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  water  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
^ empyreuma,  after  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off  by  distil- 
lation. After  due  maceration,  distil  ten  pounds. 
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Aqua  Foeniculi  Dulcis.  Dub.  Land. 
Fennel  Water. 


Take  of 

The  bruised  seeds  of  sweet  fennel,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma. 

Distil  one  gallon. 


and  in  the  same  quantity,  prepare 


In  the  same  manner, 

Aqua 

Anethi.  Land. 

CiTRi  Aurantii.  Ed. 

CiTRi  Medic-?;.  Ed. 

Foeniculi  Dulcis.  Land.  Dub. 
LaURI  CASSIiE.  Ed. 

Lauri  Cinnamomi.  Ed. 
CiNNAMOMi.  Land.  Dub. 

Menth.?;  Piperita.  El. 
MenthjE  Piperitidis.  L.  D. 

Mentha  Pulegii.  Ed. 
PuLEGii.  Land.  Dub. 


Water  of 

Dill,  from  one  pound  bruised. 
Orange-peel,/roTO  twopoundsfresh. 
Lemon-peel,yrom  twopounds fresh. 
F ennel^/row  bruised  seedsyonepou  nd. 

Cassia,  Jrom  one  pound  oj  ike  bark 
bruised. 

Cinnamon,  from  one  pound  iruistd 
and  macerated  for  a day. 

Peppermint,  from  three  pounds, 
————from  one  and  a half. 
Pennyroyal,  three  pounds. 

one  and  a half. 


} 

} 

. } 

Officinal  Preparation, 
Lac  Assaefoetidae.  D. 


MENTHiE  Sativ-e.  Lond.Dub.  Spearmint,  one  and  a half 

Myrti  Pimentje.  Ed.  7 17/-  1 , • . 

Pimento.  Lond.  Dub.  J Pimento,  half  a pound  bruised. 

RoSiE  Centifoli-e.  Ed.  1 n ^ • 

Ros^.  Lond.Dub.  ^ll.osQ,fromsixpoundsrecent petals. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Unguentum  adipis  suillac.  L. 


The  virtues  of  all  these  waters  are  nearly  alike  ; and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  will  be  easily  understood,  by  consulting  the 
account  given  in  the  Materia  medica  of  the  substance  from 
which  they  are  prepared.  Mr.  Nicholson  mentions,  that  as 
rose  water  is  exceedingly  apt  to  spoil,  the  apothecaries  generally 
prepare  it  in  small  quantities  at  a time  from  the  leaves,  pre- 
served by  packing  them  closely  in  cans  with  common  salt. 
This,  we  understand,  is  not  the  practice  in  Edinburgh  5 and, 
indeed,  cannot  succeed  with  the  petals  of  the  damask  rose  j 
for  they  lose  their  smell  bv  drying.  The  London  apothecaries, 
therefore,  probably  use  the  red  rose.  The  spoiling  of  some 
waters  is  owing  to  some  mucilage  carried  over  in  the  distil- 
lation ; for,  if  rectified  by  a second  distillation,  they  keep  per-  1 
fectly  well  for  any  length  of  time. 
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EMPYREUMATIC  VOLATILE  OILS. 

EiWPYREUMATic  OfLs  agrcc  in  many  particulars  with  the  vo- 
latile oils  already  treated  of,  but  they  also  differ  from  them  in 
several  important  circumstances.  The  latter  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  aromatic  substances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and 
are  only  separated  from  the  fixed  principles  by  the  action  of  a 
heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  The  former,  on  the 
contrary,  are  always  formed  by  the  action  of  a degree  of  heat 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  are  the  pro- 
duct of  decomposition,  and  a new  arrangement  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  substances,  containing  at  least  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Their  production  is  therefore  always  attended 
with  the  formation  of  other  new  products.  In  their  chemical 
properties  they  do  not  differ  very  remarkably  from  the  volatile 
oils,  and  are  principally  distinguished  from  them  by  their  un- 
pleasant pungent  empyreumatic  smell,  and  rough  bitterish  taste. 
They  are  also  more  apt  to  spoil  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  and 
the  oftner  they  are  re-distilled,  they  become  more  limpid,  less 
coloured,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  ; whereas  the  essential 
oils,  by  repeated  distillations,  become  tlaicker  and  less  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Their  action  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  stimulant  and  heat- 
ing. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI.  Loud. 

Oil  cf  Petroleum. 

Distil  petroleum  in  a sand  bath. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  bitumen  will  be  more  or  less  thin, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  distillation  ; and,  by  its  con- 
tinuance, the  tar  will  at  last  be  reduced  to  a black  coal;  and 
then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  but  perfectly  fluid, 
though  very  acrid  and  stimulating. 

It  is  less  disagreeable  than  some  of  the  other  empyreumatic 
oils,  which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmocoposia,  such  as 
tire  oleum  iaterltium. 


CHAPi  XXII.  Of  Empyrewmatic  Voldtile  Oils. 
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OLEUM  SUCCINI  PURISSIMUM.  Ed. 

Purifed  Oil  of  Amber. 

Distil  oil  of  amber  in  a glass  retort,  with  six  times  its  quantity 
of  water,  till  twc)  thirds  of  the  water  have  passed  into  the 
receiver ; then  separate  this  very  pure  volatile  oil  from  the 
water,  and  preserve  it  in  close  shut  vessels. 

Oleum  SucCini  Rectificatum.  Lond. 

Rectified  Oil  of  Amber, 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 

Distil  three  times. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

The  oil  which  rises  in  the  preparation  of  succinic  acid,  on^ 
pound ; 

Water,  six  pints; 

Distil  until  two  thirds  of  the  water  have  come  over ; then  se- 
parate tire  oil. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a strong  bituniendus  smell,  and  a pun- 
gent acrid  taste.  Given  in  a dose  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  it 
heats,  stimulates  and  promotes  the  fluid  secretions  ; it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  in  hysterical  disorders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the 
uterine  purgation's.  Sometimes  it  is  used  externally,  in  liniments 
for  weak  or  paralytic  limbs,  and  rheumatic  painSi 

OJJicinal  PreparutioTU 
Spirltus  ammoiiiye  succinatus.  L. 

Moschus  Artificialis. 

Artificial  Musk. 

By  treating  one  part  of  oil  of  amber  with  four  of  nitrous  acid, 
added  in  small  portions  at  a time,  and  stirring  them  together 
with  a glass  rod,  the  oil  is  at  last  converted  into  a yellow 
resin,  having  the  smell  of  musk,  and  known  in  Germany  by 
the  name  of  Artificial  musk,  where  it  is  often  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  that  expensive  dtug. 


OLEUM  ANIMALE.  Lofid. 


Animal  Oil. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartshorn,  one  pound. 

Distil  three  times. 
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OLEUM  CORNU  CORVINI  RECTIFICATUM.  Dub. 

Rectified  Oil  of  Hartshorn. 

Take  of 

The  oil  which  ascends  in  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  liquor 
of  hartshorn,  three  pounds  \ 

Water,  six  pints. 

Distil  the  oil,  and  redistil  it  with  water,  until  it  becomes  lim- 
pid. It  ought  to  be  kept  in  a dark  place,  and  in  small  phials, 
completely  filled  and  well  corked. 

Animal  Oil,  thus  rectified,  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a subtle, 
penetrating,  not  disagreeable,  smell  and  taste.  ' 

Medical  use. — It  is  strongly  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and 
antisp.isniodic,  in  doses  of  from  13  to  30  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  it  procures  a calm  and  sweet  sleep,  which  continues 
often  for  20  hours,  without  being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more  alert  and  cheerful 
than  before;  that  it  procures  likewise  a gentle  sweat,  without 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : that,  given  to  twenty  drops 
or  more,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six  hours  before  the  accession 
of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  frequently  removes  the  disorder : 
and  that  it  is  likewise  a very  general  remedy  in  inveterate  and 
chronical  epilepsies,  and  in  convulsive  motions,  especially  if 
given  before  the  usual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  pro- 
per evacuations.  How  far  empyreumatic  oils  possess  the  vir- 
tues that  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been  sufficient- 
ly determined  by  experience,  their  tedious  and  troublesome  rec- 
tification having-  prevented  their  coming  into  general  use,  or 
being  often  prepared.  They  are  liable  also  to  more  material  in- 
convenience in  regard  to  their  medicinal  use,  namely,  precarious- 
ness in  their  quality  ; for  how  perfectly  soever  they  may  be  rec- 
tified, they  gradually  lose,  on  keeping,  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  process,  and  return  more  and  more  toward^ 
their  original  fetid  state* 


Chap.  XXIII.— DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

The  flavour  and  virtues  of  distilled  waters  are  owing,  as 
observed  in  a preceding  chapter,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a portion  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  subject  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  Alcohol,  considered  a$  a vehicle  for  theSg 
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oils,  has  this  advantage  above  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil 
that  rises  with  it  perfectly  dissolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  li- 
quor. 

Nevertheless,  many  substances,  which,  on  being  distilled  with 
water.  Impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfection,  if  treated 
in  the  same  manner  with  alcohol,  scarcely  give  over  to  it  any 
smell  or  taste.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  alcohol  is 
not  susceptible  of  so  great  a degree  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  some  substances  may  be  volatile  enough 
to  rise  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boil- 
ing alcohol. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  instance,  be  committed  to  distillation 
with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  with  proof-spirit,  which 
is  no  other  than  a mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two,  the 
alcohol  will  arise  first,  clear,  colourless,  and  transparent,  and 
almost  without  any  taste  of  the  spice ; but,  as  soon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  arise,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
\Vith  itj  so  as  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  sapid,  and  of 
a milky  hue. 

The  proof- spirit  usually  met  with  in  the  shops  is  very  rarely 
pure,  or  free  from  all  unpleasant  flavour,  which,  though  con- 
cealed by  means  of  certain  additions,  plainly  discovers  itself  when 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  spirits.  This  nauseous 
flavour  does  not  bep-in  to  arise  till  after  the  alcohol  has  come 

O , , 

- over,  which  is  the  very  time  that  the , virtues  of  the  ingredients 
begin  also  to  arise  most  plentifully  ; and  hence  the  liquor  re- 
ceives an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  cause  principally  is  owing 
the  general  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  the  same  kind  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tiller j the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  and  puri- 
fying tlie  spirits,  which  he  uses  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods, 
from  all  unpleasant  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  CARI  CARVI.  JSJ. 

Spirit  of  Caraway, 

Take  of 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  a pound ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  for  tw'o  days  in  a close  vessel;  then  pour  on  as  much*- 

water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw  olF,  by  distillation 

nine  pounds. 

Spiritus  Carui.  Lend.  Dub, 

Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  a pound ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wincj  one  gallon  ; 
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Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

In  this  manner  prepare  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  from 


Spjritus 
Lavandula.  Dul. 

Lauri  Cinnamoni.  Ect. 
CiNNAMONi.  Land.  Dul. 

MenTH®  PiPERITiE.  Ed. 

• PiPERiTiDis.  Land. 

Menthas  SatiVjE.  Loud. 

PuLEGii.  Land. 

Myristicje  Moschat^.  Ed. 
Nucis  MosciiAT^aE.  hond.  Dub 


Lnvender,  a pound  and  a half.- 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  one  pound. 

1 Peppermint,  in  flower,  one  pound 
j and  a half. 

Spearmint,  one  pound  and  a half. 

r Pennyroyal,  dried,  a pound  and 
a half. 

A^M<me^,well  bruised,  two  ounces. 


Officinal  Preparation. 
Succus  cochleariae  cornpositus.  E. 


Myrti  PimentjE.  Ed.  ~i  Pimento,  bruised,  half  a pound. 

Pimento.  Dub.  f three  ounces* 

Pimento.  Lo7id.  j two  ounces. 


SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Spirit  of  Rosemarp. 

Take  of 

Flowering  tops  of  rosemary,  fresh  gathered,  two  pounds  j 
Alcohol,  eight  pounds. 

Draw  off,  by  heat  of  boiling  water,  seven  pounds. 

Spiritus  Rorismarini.  Lond.  Dub. 

Spirit  of  RosB7nary. 

Take  of 

Fresh  tops  of  rosemary,  one  pound  and  a half  •, 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off,  by  distillation  in  a water  bath,  five  pints. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Linimentum  saponis  compositum.  L. 

Spiritus  lavandulae  coir.posita.  D. 

By  these  directions,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  is  prepared, 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULAi  SPICJE.  Ed.  Spiritus  Lavan- 

DUi.AL.  Lond. 

Spirit  of  Lavender, 

From  two  pounds  of  the  flowering  spikes  of  lavender,  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  college  j and  from  a pound  and  a half,  ac- 
cording to  the  London. 
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Officinal  Preparations. 

Spiritus  hvandul®  compositus.  E.  L.  D. 

Linimentum  camphorae  compositum.  L, 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  particular  observations 
on  each  of  these  simple  spirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  extracted, 
united  to  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  spirits 
of  lavender  and  rosemarv  is  almost  pure ; in  the  others,  it  is  di- 
luted with  about  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPOSITUS.  Load.  Dub. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Aniseed. 

Take  of 
Aniseed, 

Angelica  seed,  of  each,  bruised,  half  a pouird } 

Proof  spirit,  one  gallon  j 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  oft  one  gallon  by  distillation. 

This  compound  spirit,  like  the  simple  ones,  is  an  agreeable 
cordial ; indeed  they  are  too  agreeable,  for  by  some  they  are  so 
often  resorted  to,  on  the  slightest  sensation  of  flatulence  in  the 
stomach,  that  their  use  is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  dram-drinking. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper.  ■; 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  well  bruised,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  seeds. 

Sweet  fennel  seeds,  each,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon,  Lond.  Dub  ) 
Macesate  for  two  days,  and,  having  added  as  much  -water  as 
will  prevent  empyreuma,  draw  off,  by  distillation,  nine  pounds, 
Ed.  (one  gallon,  Lond.  Dub.) 

The  good  and  bad  effects  of  this  spirit  exactly  coincide  with 
those  of  gin. 

SPIRITUS  RAPHANI  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.  Dub. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Horse-Radish. 

Take  off 

Fresh  horse-radish  root. 

Dried  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds ; 

Fresh  herb  of  garden  scurvy-grass,  four  pounds  j 
Bruised  nutmegs,  one  ounce  j 
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Proof  spirit,  two  gallons  •, 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Dravv^  off  two  gallons. 

This  is  an  aromatic  acrid  spiritous  liquor,  but  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  specific  antiscorbutic  properties  formerly  ascrib- 
ed to  it. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  FCETIDUM.  Edin. 
Fetid  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces ; 

Assa  fcetida,  half  an  ounce  \ 

Digest,  in  a close  vessel,  twelve  hours ; then  distil  off,  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Spiritus  Ammoni®  Foetidus.  Land. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Proof  spirit,  six  pints  •, 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound ; 

Assa  fcetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Potash,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  draw  off,  by  distillation,  five  pints,  with  a slow 
fire. 

Spiritus  Ammonia.  Foetidus.  Dub. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 

Assa  foetida,  an  ounce  and  a quarter. 

Digest,  in  a close  vessel,  for  three  days,  with  occasional  agh 
tation.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  distil  a pint  and  a half. 

Volatile  spirits,  impregnated  with  different  fetids,  have  been 
usually  kept  in  the  shops,  as  anti-hysterics  : the  ingredient  here 
chosen  is  the  best  calculated  of  any  for  general  use.  The  spirit 
is  pale  when  newly  distilled,  but  acquires  a considerable  tinge 
by  keeping. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed.^ 
Aromatic  Ammoniated  Alcohol. 

Take  of 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  eight  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rosemary,  one  drachm  and  a half  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  that  the  oils  may  be  dissolved. 
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Spiritus  Ammonia  Compositus.  Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  *, 

Essential  oil  of  lemon, 

■ ■ ■ - cloves,  of  each,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Spiritus  Ammonia  Aromaticus.  Duh. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 

Essential  oil  of  nutmeg,  two  drachms  ; 

Nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 

Digest,  in  a close  vessel,  for  three  days,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, and  draw  off  a pint  and  a half. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extemporaneously, 
by  dropping  any  proper  volatile  oil  into  ammoniated  alcohol, 
which  will  readily  dissolve  the  oil,  if  the  amrrionia  in  the  solvent 
be  caustic ; for  if  it  be  carbonated,  such  as  it  always  is  when 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  London  college,  it 
does  not  dissolve  the  oils  here  ordered,  and  is  therefore  totally 
unfit  for  this  preparation. 

Medical  use. — Ammonia,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  is  not 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewise  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach,  and  less  acrimonious,  than  when  uncombined.  The 
dose  is  from  five  or  six  drops  to  sixty  or  more. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Tinctura  cinchonje  ammoniata.  L. 

guaiaci  ammoniata.  L,  D 

valerianas  ammoniata.  L.  D, 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  SUCCINATUS,  Lend. 
Succhiated  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  one  ounce,  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  four  ounces,  by  measure  j 
Rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  scruple,  by  weight  j 
Soap,  ten  grains. 

Digest  the  soap  and  oil  of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  dis- 
solved ; then  add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them 
by  shaking. 

This  preparation  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  Eau  de  Luce, 
which  was  formerly  imported  entirely  from  Paris.  It  is  now, 
we  believe,  prepared  also  by  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  Lon- 
don, but  without  some  peculiar  manipulation,  which  is  kept  ser 
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cret,  the  above  formula  does  not  succeed  in  giving  the  liquor 
that  permanent  milky  opacity,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  good 
Eau  de  Luce  ; for  it  becomes  more  or  less  transparent  by  keep- 
ing. This  fancied  perfection  is,  however, , in  a medical  point  of 
view,  immaterial ; and,  whether  it  be  opaque  or  transparent,  it 
is  an  excellent  analeptic  remedy,  and  may  be  used  in  the  ^ame 
circumstances,  and  in  the  same  doses,  as  the  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia itself. 


Chap.  XXIV.—INFUSIONS. 

We  have  already  explained  the  sense  in  which  we  employ 
the  term  infusion.  We  confine  it  to  the  action  of  a menstruum, 
not  assisted  by  ebullition,  on  any  substance  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous principles,  some  of  which  are  soluble,  and  others  in- 
soluble, in  that  menstruum.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  a 
more  extensive,  but,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a less  correct, 
sense  : thus,  lime  water  and  the  mucilages,  which  are  common- 
ly classed  with  the  infusions,  are  instances  of  simple  solution, 
and  the  chalk  mixture  is  the  mechanical  suspension  of  an  inso- 
luble substance.  When  the  menstruum  used  is  water,  the  solu- 
tion is  termed  simply  an  infusion  ; but  when  the  menstruum  is 
alcohol,  it  is  called  a Tincture;  when  wine  or  vinegar,- a Me- 
dicated Wine  or  Vinegar.  Infusions  in  water  are  extremely  apt 
to  spoil,  and  are  generally  extemporaneous  preparations. 

AQUA  CALCIS  COMPOSITA.  Dub. 

Comjmmd  Lime  Water.. 

Take  of 

Guaiac  wood,  in  shavings,  half  a pound  ; 

Liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  an  ounce  ; 

Sassafras  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  three  drachms  ; 

Lime  water,  six  pints. 

Macerate,  without  heat,  for  two  days,  and  filter. 

This,  though  an  infusion,  may  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  compound  decoction  of  guaiac,  as  the  lime  water 
cannot  fail  to  be  decomposed  during  the  preparation. 

AQUA  PICIS  LIQUID.^.  Dub, 

Tar  Water. 

Take  of 

Tar,  two  pints; 
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Water,  one  gallon. 

^lix,  by  stirring  them  wltlr  a wooden  rod,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and,  after  the  tar  has  subsided,  strain  the  liquor,  and 

••  keep  it  in  well-corked  phials- 

Tar  water  should  have  the  colour  of  white  wine,  and  a sharp 
empyreunaade  taste.  It  is,  in  fact,  a solution  of  empyreumatic 
oil,  effected  by  means  of  acetous  acid.  It  was  at  one  time  much 
extolled  as  a panacea,  but  has  of  late  been  little  employed, 
t acts  as  a stimulant,  raising  the  pulse,  and  increasing  the 
discharge  by  the  skin  and  kidneys.  It  maybe  drunk  to  the 
extent  of  a pint  or  two  in  the  course  of  a day. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Itfusiott  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Take  of  ■'  J 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  -one  ounce  j : 

Water,  one  pound. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter. 

I 

Lm'USUM  CiNCIIOJi.E  sine  CaIjORE.  Dub. 
lake  of  . 

Peruvian  bark.  In  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure.  r 

Triturate  the  bark  with  a little  of  the  water,  and  add  the  re- 
mainder during  the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  decant  the  pure  liquor. 

Tins  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  active  principles 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  that  in  which  it  will  sit  lightest  on  weak 
and  delicate  stomachs.  The  trituration  directed  by  the  Dublin 
college  will  promote  the  solution.  The  residuum  of  the  cold 
infusion  may  be  afterwards  employed  in  making  other  prepara- 
tions, especially  the  extract,  for  its  virtues  are  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. But  it  must  never  be  dried  and  sold,  or  exhibited  i« 
substance,  for  that  would  be  a culpable  fraud. 

FUSUM  DIGITALIS  PURPUREAE.  EJ. 

Infusion  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  infusion  so  highly  recommended  by  Withering. 
Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  of  it,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in 
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dropsical  complaints.  The  spirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  and  to  counteract  its  sedative  effects. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANS  COMPOSITUM;  vulgo  Infusum 

A VI  A R IT  M . Ed. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian^  or  Bitter  Infusion. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  cut  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  bruised,  one  drachm , 
Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  a drachm  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  *, 

Water,  one  pound. 

First  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter,  add  the 
water;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and 
strain. 

InFUSUM  GENTIANiE  CoMPOSITUM.  Lond. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  gentian,  cut  into  pieces,  one  drachm  j 
Dried  orange  peel,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Fresh  outer  rind  of  lemons  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure. 

Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Bruised  gentian  root,  two  drachms  ; 

Fresh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  a draclun  and  a half ; 

Proof  spirit,  four  ounces  by  measure ; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure. 

First  pour  on  the  spirit,  and  after  three  hours,  the  water.  Last- 
ly, after  macerating  two  hours,  filter. 

These  formulae  are  all  essentially  the  same.  The  Edinburgh 
college  employ  the  largest  proportion  of  gentian ; but  they  in- 
fuse it  in  cold  water,  which  does  not  extract  the  bitter  principle 
so  quickly  or  so  fully  as  boiling  vvater,  although  it  dissipates  less 
of  the  flavour  of  the  aromatics.  The  alcohol  is  a useful  addi- 
tion, both  in  promoting  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  all  the 
ingredients,  and  in  preserving  the  infusion  longer  from  spoiling. 

Medical  use. — Gentian  is  the  strongest  and  purest  of  the  Eu- 
ropean bitters,  and  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  water.  These 
infusions  are  in  very  common  use  as  stomachic  and  tonic. 
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Of  Infusions* 

INFUSUM  MENTHiE  COMPOSITUM.  Dub. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Mint. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  spearmint,  drleii*,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  as  much  as  will  afford  six  ounces  of  the  infu- 
sion, when  filtered. 

Digest  for  half  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel ; strain  tlie  liquor 
when  cold,  and  then  add  of 
Double  refined  sugar,  two  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  spearmint,  three  drops,  dissolved  in 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamums,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

T.4IS  infusion  is  slightly  stimulating  and  diaphoretic,  and 
forms  a very  agreeable  herb-tea,  which  may  be  used  in  any 
quantity  in  diet,  or  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 


INFUSUM  MIMOS.dii  CATECHU ; vulgo  Infusum  Japo-^ 

NICUM.  Ed. 

Infusion  of  Catechu^  commonly  called  Japotiic  Infusion. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  catechu  in  powder,  two  drachms  and  a half ; 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  half  a drachm ; 

Boiling  water,  seven  ounces ; 

Simple  syrup,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  extract  and  cinnamon  in  the  water,  in  a covered 

vessel,  for  tw'o  hours  j then  strain  it,  and  add  the  syrup. 

As  this  preparation  will  not  keep  above  a day  or  two,  it  must 
always  be  made  extemporaneously.  The  two  hours  maceration, 
therefore,  becomes  very  often  extremely  inconvenient ; but  it 
may  be  prepared  in  a few  minutes  by  boiling,  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Medical  use. — Extract  of  catechu  is  almost  pure  tannin.  Tliis 
infusion  is  therefore  a powerfully-astringent  solution.  The  cin- 
namon and  syrup  render  it  sufficiently  agreeable,  and  it  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas  proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the 
intestines.  Its  dose  is  a spoonful  or  two  every  other  hour.  Or 
after  every  loose  stool. 


INFUSUM  RHEI  PALMATE  Ed. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

Boiluig  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a close  vessel  witli  the  water  for  twelve 
hours  i then  add  the  spirit,  and  strain  the  liquor. 
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T(it<!  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  rhubarb, 
■when  designed  as  a purgative ; water  extracting  its  virtue  more 
effectually  than  either  vinous  or  spiritous  menstrua. 

INFUSUM  ROS^  GALLICS.  Ed. 

Infusion  of  Roses. 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  roses,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds  •, 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm  ; 

White  sugar,  two  ounces. 

Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours  \ then  add  the 
acid,  strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it. 

I.vFUSUM  Ros-f.  Lond. 

Irfusion  of  Roses. 

Take  of 

Dried  red  roses,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  two  pints  and  a half  j 
Double  refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a glass  vessel,  then  add  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  f^or  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor,  'when  cold,  and  add  the  sugar. 

Dub. 


Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rose  buds,  dried  and  heeled,  half  an  ounce  5 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  three  drachms,  by  weight ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints  •, 

Double  refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a glass  vessel,  then  add  the 
acid,  and  digest  for  half  an  hour ; filter  the  liquor  when  cold, 
and  add  the  sugar. 


The  differences  in  the  directions  for  preparing  this  infusion 
are  immaterial.  In  fact,  the  rose  leaves  have  very  little  effect, 
except  in  giving  the  mixture  an  elegant  red  colour.  Its  sub-acid 
and  astringent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Altogether,  however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  forms  a very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hsemorrhagies,  and  in  all  cases  which 
require*mild  coolers  and  sub-astringents  : it  is  sometimes  taken 
with  boluses  or  electuaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewise  makes  a 
good  gargle. 
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INFUSUM  SENNtE  SIMPLEX.  Lend. 

Simple  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the 
liquor  when  cold. 

IiXFUSlTM  SewNJE.  Dub. 

Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  three  drachms ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  half  a drachm  • 

Boiling  water,  as  much  as  will  yield  a filtered  infusion  of  six 
ounces. 

Digest  for  an  hour,  and  filter,  when  cold. 

contrived  purgative  infusion,  the  aromatic  edr- 
recting  the  drastic  effects  of  the  senna.  But  the  quantity  ordered 
:o  be  prepared  at  one  time,  by  the  London  college,  is  much  too 
arge ; for  an  ounce  or  two  is  a sufficient  dose.  It  is  of  ad 

iery^quiSly  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil 

INFUSUM  SENN^  TARTARISATUM.  Lond. 
Tartarised  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Fake  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Jissolye  the  crystals  of  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water;  then  pour 
the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  senna  and  seeds.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  when  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  super- tartrate  of  potass  renders  the  taste 
i the  senna  less  unpleasant,  and  also  promotes  its  action. 

INFUSUM  TAMARINDI  CUM  SENNA.  £din. 

, Infusion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

ake  of 

Preserved  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; 

Senna,  one  drachm ; 

Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  a drachm  } 

Brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

lacerate  for  four  hours,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  a close 
earthen  vessel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  aod  strain  the  liquor. 
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It  may  also  be  made  with  double,  triple,  &c.  the  quantity  c 

Senna. 


Sknn.t?  CUM  T vmaiundis.  Dub. 
l7ij^iision  oj  ScuusP  with  Tamarinds. 

Add  to  the  infusion  of  sennas,  before  it  be  strained,  an  ounce  ( 
tamarinds ; then  strain. 


This  forms  a mild  and  useful  purge,  excelkntly  suited  t 
delicate  stonrachs,  and  inflammatory^  diseases.  The  taste  ot 
senna  is  well  covered  by  the  aromatic  sugar,  and  by  the  acidi 
of  the  tamarinds. 


INFUSUM  VALERIANS.  Dub. 

Infusicn  of  V nlsrian. 

Take  of 

Valerian  'root,  in  coafse  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Boiling  water,  seven  ounces,  by  measure  ; 

Digest  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  when  cold. 

VAMHUAXtea  isa  very  excellent  antispasmodic,  and  oft 
proves  serviceable  in  hysteric  cases,  where  the  stomach  will 
bear  the  powder  in  substance. 


Chap.  XXV.— DECOCTIONS. 


Dccoctions  differ  from  infusions  only  in  the  action  of 
menstruum  being  assisted  by  a boiling  heat.  At  the  same  tir 
however,  that  the  increase  of  temperature  facilitates  and  ex 
dites  the  solution  o-f  seme  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a t 
dencY  to  decomposition,  and  dissipates  all  vo  atile  matters.  1 
coction,  therefore,  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  for  the 
traction  of  principles  which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  alte 

bv  a boiling  heat.  ...  . 

^To  promote  the  action  of  the  menstruum,  infusion  is  sci 

times  premised  to  decoction.  _ . 

In  compound  decoctions,  It  is  sometimes  convenient  not  to 
in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  first,  but  in  succession,  accord 
to  their  hardness,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  their  virtues 

extracted;  and  if  any  aromatic,  or  other  substances  contain 
volatile  principles,  enter  into  the  composition,  the  boiling  d« 
tion  is  to  be  simply  poured  upon  them,  and  covered  up  unt 

cool. 
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Decoctions  should  be  made  in  vessels  sufRciently  large  to  pre- 
vent any  risk  of  boiling  over,  and  should  be  continued  without 
interruption,  and  gently. 

DECOCTUM  ALTHiEiE  OEFICINALIS.  lid. 

Decoction  of  Marshmallows . 

Take  of 

Dried  marshmallow  roots,  biuised,  four  ounces  ; 

Raisins  of  the  sun,  stoned,  two  ounces  , 

Water,  seven  pounds. 

Boil  down  to  five  pounds ; strain  the  decoction,  and  after  the 
faeces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

M vnsiiM ALLOW  roots  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water,  ex- 
cept mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  decoction 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered 
more  pleasant  by  the  acidulous  sweetness  of  the  raisins. 

DECOCTUM  ANTHEMIDIS  NOBILIS  ; vulgo,  Decoctum 
Cham.emi-:h  sive  Comaiune.  Ed. 

Common  Decoction^  or  Decoction  of  Chamomile, 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water  five  pounds. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

DECOCTtrM  CHAM.®MFH  CoMPOSlTUM.  Dub. 
Compound  decoction  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  ^ 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  j 
Sweet  fennel-seeds,  two  drachms  j 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  a little,  and  strain. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Emema  catharticum.  D. 

Decoctum  pro  Evemate.  Lend. 

Decoction  for  Glysters, 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil,  and  strain. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  Land. 

Decoction  for  Fomentations. 

Take  of  . 

The  leaves  of  southernwood,  dried. 
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The  tops  of  sea  wormwood,  dried, 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  each  one  ounce ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  \ 

Distilled  water,  six  pints. 

Boil  them  a little,  and  strain. 

These  decoctions  are  merely  solutions  of  bitter  extractive, 
combined,  in  the  third  with  mucilage,  and  in  the  others  with 
essential  oils.  In  making  them,  the  aromatic  substances  should 
not  be  added  until  the  decoction  is  nearly  completed  ; for, 
otherwise,  their  flavour  would  be  entirely  dissipated. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  these  impregnations 
are  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  glysters  ; 
and,  in  general,  the  bulk  and  warmth  of  these  produce  a dis- 
charge before  these  medicines  can  have  any  effect. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues  also  depend,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, on  the  warm  water,  of  which  they  principally  consist ; and 
when  the  herbs  themselves  are  applied,  they  act  only  as  retain- 
ing heat  and  moisture  for  a longer  time  ; and  are  a less  convenient, 
and  not  more  useful  fomentation,  than  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
water. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS.  Edin. 
Decoction  oj  Cinchona  Bark. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Water,  one  pound  and  a half; 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor 
while  hot. 

Decoctum  Couticts  Peruviani.  Land. 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Distilled  water,  one'  pint  and  three  ounces. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor 
while  hot. 

Decoctum  Corticis  CiNCiio’viF.  Dub. 

Decoction  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Take  of  ^ ' 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  *, 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boll  for  ten  minutes  in  a vessel  almost  covered,  and  strain  the 
liquor,  while  hot,  through  linen. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields'its  active  principles  to  the  ac- 
tion of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  toU  water 
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is  capable  of  retaining  dissolved  ; therefore,  when  a saturated 
decoction  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a depo- 
sition of  a yellowish  or  reddish  powder,  while  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  reduced  to  the  strength  of  a saturated  cold  infusion. 
Decoction  therefore  presents  us  with  an  easy  means  of  obtain- 
ing; imrtiediately  an  active  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
With  one  of  greater  strength,  than  a cold,  or  even  a warm  in- 
fusion, provided  it  be  drunk  while  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  any 
deposition,  or  if  the  precipitate  be  diffused  by  agitation,  after  it 
is  formed.  As  the  precipitate  contains  no  woody  fibre,  or  other 
inert  matter,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  in  very  small  doses, 
it  would  prove,  if  dried,  a very  powerful  preparation  of  cinchona 
bark. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  strength  of  a decoction 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  similar  substances,  was  increased  by  con- 
tinuing the  boiling  for  a great  length  of  time  ; but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  a mistake ; because  water,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, is  capable  of  dissolving  only  a determinate  proportion  of 
its  active  principles  ; and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated, 
any  farther  decoction  is  unnecessary.  But  moreover,  these 
principles,  when  dissolved  in  Water,  are  liable  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  become  inert,  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen ; and  this  decomposition  is  increased  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature ; and  as  boiling  constantly  presents  new  surfaces  ta 
he  action  of  the  air,  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  protracted 
onger  than  what  is  just  necessary  to  saturate  the  water.  Ten 
ninutes  is  supposed  by  the  colleges  to  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

DECOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI.  Ed, 

Decoction  of  Mezereen. 

Fake  of 

The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  two  drachms  ; 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pounds. 

Joil,  with  a gentle  heat,  down  to  two  poundsfand  strain  the  de- 
coction. 

From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may  be  given 
our  times  a-day,  in  some  obstinate  venereal  and  rheumatic 
Sections.  It  operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

DECOCTUM  DIGITALIS.  Dub, 

^ Decoction  of  Foxglove, 

rake  of 

Foxglove  leaves,  dried,  one  drachm  ; 

Q q 
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Water,  as  much  as  will  furnish  a strained  decoction  of  eight 
ounces,  by  measure. 

Place  the  vessel  upon  a slow  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  the  liquor 
boils,  remove  it.  Digest  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain. 

This  decoction,  according  to  the  proportion  employed,  is 
twenty  times  weaker  than  that  so  much  praised  by  Dr.  Darwin; 
but  with  a medicine  of  so  great  activity,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  doses  easily  •,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
strength  of  decoctions  is  not  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  the  menstruum  is  diminished. 

DECOCTUM  GEOFFR^iE  INERMIS.  Ed. 

Decoction  of  Cabbage-tree  Bark. 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil,  with  a gentle  fire,  down  to  one  pound,  and  strain  the  de- 
coction. . 

This  is  a powerful  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  one  table  spoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  should  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from 
drinking  cold  water  during  its  action,  we  must  immediately 
purge  with  castor  oil,  and  dilute  with  acidulated  fluids. 


DECOCTUM  GUAIACI  COhlPOSITUM ; vulgo  Decoc-. 
TI'W  I,ir,  N ,)KU1\1.  Ed. 

Compound  Dccoctmi  of  Guaiacumy  commonly  called  Decoction  of 

the  Woods. 


Take  of 

Gualacum  raspings,  three  ounces  ; 

Raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Sassafras  root,  sliced. 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raisins  with  the  water,  over  a gentle  fire,, 
to  the  consumption  of  one  half,  adding,  towards  the  end,  the  ■ 
sassafras  aiKl  liquorice,  and  strain  the  decoction,  without  ex-- 


pression. 


This  decoction  is  of  use  in  some  rheumatic  and  Cutaneous  af-- 
fections.  It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a quartert 
of  a pint,  twice  or  thrice  u-^clay,;  or  used  as  - an  assistant  in  ai 
course  of  mercurial  or  antiinonial  alteratives  *,  the  patient,  im 
either  case,  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  ofi 
tlie  medicine. 
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DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  Lond. 

Decoction  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 

Distilled  water,  two  pints  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to  one  pint,  and,  the  liquor  being 
cold  and  strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit. 

^ This  decoction  is  only  used  externally  as  a wash,  in  tinea  ca- 
pitis, lepra,  psora,  &c.  When  the  skin  is  very  tender  and  irri- 
table, it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  DISTICHI,  Ed.  Decoctum  Hor- 

DEI.  Lolid.  Dub. 

Decoction  of  Barley.  Barley  Water. 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces} 

Water,  five  pounds. 

First  wash  oft’  the  mealy  matter  which  adheres  .to  the  barley 
with  some  cold  water ; then  extract  the  colouring  matter,  by 
boiling  it  a little  with  about  half  a pint  of  water.  Throw 
this  decoction  away  ; and  put  the  barley  thus  purified  inta 
five  pints  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one 
half,  and  strain  the  decoction.  • 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.  Dub.  ' 
Compound.  Decoction  of  Barley. 

Take  of 

The  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints,  (four  pints,  Dub.)  } 
Raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Figs,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

(Distilled  water,  one  pint.  Lond.) 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  Lotld. 

During  the  boiling,  add  the  raisins  first,  and  then  the  figs,  and, 
lastly,  the  liquorice,  a short  time  before  it  is  finished,  wheii 
the  strained  decoction  ought  to  measure  two  pints.  Dub. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  used  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in 
fevers  and  other  acute  disorders  ; hence  it  is  of  consequence 
that  they  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  possible  : for  this  reason  they  are  inserted  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia, and  the  several  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
their  elegance  set  down  ; for  if  any  one  of  them  be  omitted,  the 
beverage  will  be  less  grateful.  As,  however,  they  are  much 
oftener  prepared  by  nurses  and  servants  than  by  the  apothecary, 
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these  receipts  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  substituted  for 
the  ridiculous,  aud.  often  dangerous,  specifics  with  which  do- 
mestic cookery  books  abound.  "W^e  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  ingenious  and  scientific 
author  of  Culina  Famulatrix  Medicinxy  than  whom,  nU  one  is 
more  qualified,  with  the  assistance  of  Archseus,  to  reform  Do- 
mestic Pharmacy.  However  trivial  medicines  of  this  class  may 
appear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of  acute 
diseases  than  many  more  elaborate  preparations. 

DECOCTUM  LtCHENIS  ISLANDICI. 

DecociiOn  of  Iceland  Moss. 

Take  of 

Iceland  moss,  half  an  ounce  *, 

Water,  a pint. 

Digest  for  two  hours  in  a close  vessel ; then  boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot. 

I HAVE  already  given  my  opinion  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
this  mucilage.  As  in  the  present  preparation  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple is  not  removed,  it  may  have  some  action  as  a tonic  ; but  it 
renders  it  at  the  same  time  too  nauseous  to  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  have  much  effect  as  an  article  of  diet. 

DECOCTUM  POLY  GALAS  SENEGAS.  Ed. 

Decoction  of  Seneka. 

Take  of 

Seneka  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  down  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  strain  the  decoction. 

The  virtues  of  this  decoction  will  be  easily  understood  from 
those  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  dose  in  hy- 
dropic cases,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  according  to  its  effect. 

PECOCTUM  SMILACIS  SARSAPARILLiE.  Ed.  Dk* 
cocTlJM  Sausahaiheeac.  Lond.  Dub. 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  six  ouirces  ; 

Dist'dled  water,  eight  pints. 

Digest  for  two  hours,  with  a heat  of  about  195°  ; then  take  out 
the  root,  and  bruise  it ; repeat  the  maceration  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  in  the  same  liquor,  with  the  bruised  root. 
Then  boil  the  liquor  down  to  four  pints,  press  it  out,  and 
strain  the  decoction. 
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The  above  formula  is  from  the  London  pharmacopoeia } and 
as  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  differs  from  it  only  in  omitting 
the  second  maceration,  and  that  of  tlie  Dublin,  in  preparing  only 
a fourth  of  the  quantity,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  introduce 
them.  It  is  indeed  a very  doubtful  remedy,  and  its  diaphoretic 
effects  are  probably  owing  to  its  being  drunk  warm.  It  is  to- 
tally incapable  of  curing  syphilis  ; but  by  some  it  is  thought  use- 
ful in  the  sequelje  of  tliat  disease. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLiE  COMPOSITUM.  Land, 

Dub. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced  and  bruised,  six  ounces  j 
Bark  of  the  root  of  sassafras, 

Shavings  of  Guaiacum  wood, 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce  j 
Mezereon,  three  drachms  ; 

Distilled  water,  ten  pints. 

Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  six  hours  *,  then  boil  It  down 
to  five  pints,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  me- 
zereon, and  strain  the  liquor. 

The  directions  of  the  Dublin  college  only  differ  In  adding  the 
liquorice  root  along  with  the  mezereon,  and  in  reducing  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  used  to  one  fourth  part. 

This  compound  decoction  Is  said  to  be  an  improved  mode  of 
preparing  the  once  highly  celebrated  Lisbon  diet  drink,  which, 
after  its  first  introduction  into  Britain,  was  so  long  kept  a se- 
cret. 

It  operates  as  a diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  rheumatic  cases,  and  in  some  of  the  sequelse  of  syphilis. 
Three  or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a-day. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI.  Lond.  Dub, 

Decoction  of  Elm. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruised,  four  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Under  this  form  the  elm  bark  has  been  highly  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions  ; but  undeservedly, 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  most  judicious  practitioners. 
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Chap.  XXVI.— MUCILAGES- 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI.  Ed.  Land.  Dub.. 

Mucilage  of  Starch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  half  an  ounce  j 
Water,  one  pint. 

Triturate  the  starch,  gradually  adding  the  water ; then  boil  them 
a little. 

The  London  college  use  only  three  drachms  of  starch  to  one 
pound  of  water.  The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  useful  in 
those  cases  where  a glutinous  substance  is  required  j it  is  often 
successfully  employed  as  a glyster,  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on 
acrimony  in  the  intestines. 

I 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTHiE.  Ed. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth.^ 

Take  of  . 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; ' 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then  triturate  carefully,  that 
the  gum  may  be  dissolved ; and  press  die  mucilage  thjough 
linen  cloth. 

MuCILAGO  TRAGAGANTirA;.  Loiid. 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce ; 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces,  by  measure. 

Macerate  them,  with  a gentle  heat,  till  the  tragacanth  be  dis- 
solved. 

MuCILAGO  GuMMI  Tn  AGACANTIIiE.  Dub. 

M ucilage  of  Tragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  in  a close  vessel,  till  the  gum  be  dissolved  ; then  strain 
the  mucilage  dirough  linen. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  When 
macerated  in  it,  it  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve.  To  effect  the 
solution,  it  must  be  beaten  into  a paste  with  some  of  the  water; 
and  the  rest  of  the  water  must  be  added  gradually,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  paste,  by  beating  them  together.  Gum  tra- 
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gacanth  is  a very  tenacious  substance,  and  requires  a very  large 
proportion  of  water  to  form  a fluid  mucilage.  That  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  which  is  made  with  eight  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
the  gum,  is  a paste  rather  than  a mucilage.  The  London  mu- 
cilage is  made  with  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the  Dublin  with 
thirty-two. 


MUCILAGO  MIMOSiE  NILOTIC^. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  part ; 

Boiling  water,  two  parts. 

Digest  with  frequent  agitation,  until  tire  gum  be  dissolved ; then 
press  the  mucilage  through  linen. 


Mucilago  Arabici  Gummi.  Loud. 
Mucilage  of  Gtan  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  eight  ounces. 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water  until  it  be  dissolved. 


Take  of 


Dub, 


Gum  Arabic,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces,  by  measure. 

Digest,  with  frequent  agitation,  till  the  gum  be  dissolved,  then 
strain  the  mucilage  through  linen. 


It  is  very  necessary  to  pass  the  mucilage  through  linen,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities, 
which  ahv^ys  adhere  to  the  gum : the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a 
funnel.  > 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  is  very  useful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy ; it  is  also  much  used  for  properties  peculiar  to  those 
substances  of  its  own  class  *,  and  of  all  the  gums,  it  seems  to  be 
Ihe  purest. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Emulsio  Arabica.  E. 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis.  E. 


MUCILAGO  SEMINUM  CYDONII  MALI.  Loud. 

Mucilage  of  Quince-seed. 

Take  of 

Quince-seeds,  one  drachm ; 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by  measure. 

Boil,  with  a slow  fire,  for  ten  minutes  ; then  pass  it  through 
linen. 
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This  mucilage,  though  sufiiciently  agreeable,  is  perfectly 
superfluous,  especially  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil,  from  being  mixed 
with  the  otlier  principles  of  the  seeds  soluble  in  water.  It  is, 
besides,  never  so  transparent  as  mucilage  carefully  prepared 
from  gum  Arabic,  is  not  cheaper,  and  is  unfit  for  many  pur- 
poses, being  coagulated  by  acids. 


Chap.  XXVIL— SYRUPS. 

SYRUPI.  Land.  Dub. 

In  making  syrups,  where  we  have  not  directed  either  the 
weight  of  the  sugar,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
dissolved,  this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of 

Double  refined  sugar,  twenty-nine  ounces  ^ 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint. 

Gradually  add  the  sugar,  and  digest,  with  frequent  agitation,  in 
a close  vessel,  and  in  a moderate  heat,  until  it  be  dissolved  j 
then  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  ; take  off  the  scum, 
and  pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  faeces,  if  there  be  any. 

Syrups  are  solutions  of  sugar  in  any  watery  fluid,  whether 
simple  or  medicated.  Simple  syrup  is  nutritious  and  demul- 
cent. When  made  of  fine  sugar,  it  is  transparent  apd  colour- 
less. If  necessary,  it  is  easily  clarified,  by  beating  to  a froth 
the  white  of  an  egg,  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing 
it  with  the  syrup,  and  boiling  the  mixture  for  a few  seconds, 
until  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  enveloping  all  heterogenous 
matters,  forms  a scum,  which  may  be  easily  taken  off,  or  se- 
parated by  filtration.  When,  instead  of  simple  water,  any 
other  fluid  is  used  for  dissolving  the  sugar,  the  syrup  is  then 
medicated.  Medicated  syrups  are  prepared,  either  with  ex- 
pressed juices,  infusions,  decoctions,  or  saline  fluids.  The  ob- 
ject of  forming  these  into  syrups,  is  either  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  or  to  preserve  them  from  fermentation. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  quantity  of  sugar  added  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  great  importance  •,  for,  if  too  much  be  employed,  the 
sugar  will  separate  by  crystallization  ; and,  if  too  little,  instead 
of  preventing  fermentation,  it  w-ill  accelerate  it.  About  two 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  fluid  are  the  proportions  directed  by 
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the  British  colleges  with  this  view.  But,  as  in  some  instances, 
a,  larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  added,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
the  proper  quantity  by  decoction,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  some  circumstances,  which  shew  the  evaporation  to 
be  carried  far  enough,  These  are  the  tendency  to  form  a pel- 
licle on  its  surface,  when  a drop  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool ; the 
receding  of  the  last  portion  of  each  drop,  when  poured  out 
drop  by  drop,  after  it  is  cold  j and,  what  is  most  to  be  relied 
on,  its  specific  gravity  when  boiling  hot,  being  about  1.3,  or 
1.385,  when  cold.  The  syrup  which  remains,  after  all  the 
crystallizable  sugar  has  been  separated  from  it,  has  been  much, 
and  probably  justly,  recommended  by  some  for  the  preparation 
of  medicated  syrups  and  electuaries,  although  its  pharmaceu- 
tical superiority  is  actually  owing  to  its  impurity. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX  sivE  COMMUNIS.  Ed. 
Simple  or  Commen  Suruu. 

Take  of 

Double  refined  sugar,  in  pow'der,  fifteen  parts  j 
Water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  sugar  be  dissolved  by  a gentle  heat,  and  boiled  a little, 
so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

Simple  syrups  should  have  neither  flavour  nor  colour,  and 
is  more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prescription  than  sugar 
undissolvcd. 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  ACETOSI.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Acetous  Acid. 

Ts^ke  of 

Acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Boil  them,  so  as  to  form  syrup. 

Tills  is  to  be  considered  as  simple  syrup  merely  acidulated, 
and  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  It  is  employed  in  mucilaginous 
mixtures,  and  the  like  ; and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  it  is 
often  preferred  to  syrup  of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALLII.  Dub. 

Syrup  rj'  Garlic. 

Take  of 

Garlic,  sliced,  one  pound  •, 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Macerate  the  garlic  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  for  twelve 
hours  ; then  add  the  sugar  to  tJie  strained  liquor,  and  form 
a syrup. 
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This  is  a very  disagreeable  syrup;  but  when  we  wish  to 
extract  the  virtues  of  garlic  by  a watery  menstruum,  it  is  the 
best  means  we  can  employ. 

SYRUPUS  KLTYiMM  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Marshmallow. 

Take  of 

Fresh  marshmallow  roots,  sliced,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  consumption  of  one  half, 
and  strain  the  liquor,  with  strong  expression.  Suffer  the 
strained  decoction  to  remain  at  rest  till  the  fseces  have  sub- 
sided ; add  the  sugar  to  the  depurated  decoction,  and  boil,  so 
as  to  make  a syrup. 

Syrupus  Alth^^.  Land. 

Syrup  of  Marshmallow. 

Take  of 

Fresh  root  of  marshmallow,  bruised,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marshmallow  root  to  one  half,  and 
press  out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twelve  hours ; 
and,  after  the  fjeces  have  subsided,'  pour  off  the  liquor. 
Add  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  six  pounds. 

This  is  merely  a mucilaginous  syrup,  and  is  chiefly  used 
in  nephritic  cases,  for  sweetening  emollient  decoctions,  and 
the  like. 

SYRUPUS  AMOMI  ZINGIBERIS.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  seven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water,  in  a close  vessel,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; strain  the  infusion,  and  form  a syrup,  by  adding 
the  sugar. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  bruised,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  (twenty-four,  D«A),  and  strain ; 
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then  add  double  refined  sugar,  and  make  into  a syrup,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  prescription. 

’1 HESE  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  syrups,  im- 
regnated  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  ginger. 

f ffidnal  Preparations. 

Electuarium  catechu.  D. 

Electuarium  topiatum.  E. 

Pilulx  aloes.  L. 

Pilulse  sciilae.  L. 


SYRUPUS  CrrRI  aurantii.  ej. 

cf  Orange-jwel. 

ake  of  , 

rXhe  fresh  outer  rind  q>f  Seville  oranges,  six  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 

lacerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours;  then  aJdSo 
the  filtered  liquor  the  sugar,  in  pow^der,  and,  with  a gentle 
heat,  form  a syrup.  ' ' - * - 


ifRUFUs  CoRTicis  Aurantii.''’Y,c«^/.  Syrcpus  Aurantii. 

Duh. 

Sprup  of  Orange-peel. 
ake  of  , ' :ti 

Fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  eight  ounces; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  five  pints,  (six  pints.  Dub.) 
lacerate  for  twelve  hours,  in  a close  vessel ; and,  in  the 
Strained  liquor,  dissolve  double  refined  sugar,  to  make  a 
syrup. 

In  making  this  syrup,  it  is  particularly,  necessary  that  the 
igar  be  previously  powdered,  and  dissolved  in  the  infusion, 
ith  as  gentle  a heat  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of 
le  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With  these  cautions,  the  syrup 
roves  a very  elegant  and  agreeable  one,  possessing  a great 
lare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  orange-peel. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  E.  D. 

Electuarium  scammonii.  D. 


5TRUPUS  CITRI  MEDICI ; ollm  Syrupus  Limonum.  Ed. 
Syrupus  Limonis  Succi.  Land. 

Syrup  of  Lemons. 

ake  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  filtered  after  the  farces  have  subsided,  three 
parts,  (two  pints,  Lond.)\ 

Double  refined  sugar,  five  parts,  (fifty  ounces,  Lond.) 
issolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  so  as  to  make  a syrup. 
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Syrupus  Limonis.  Dub. 

Sj/n/j}  Leman. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  two  pints. 

As  soon  as  the  fxces  have  subsided,  put  it  into  a matrass,  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  for  about  a quartet  of  an  hour  j 
when  cold,  strain  it,  and  make  it  into  a syrup. 

In  the  same  way  are  prepared 

Sypupus  Syrup  of 

Succi  Fkuctus  Mori,  Land.  Mulberry  juice. 

Succi  Fructus  Rubi  Id^i.  Land.  Raspberry  juice. 

Succi  Fructus  Rubi  Nigri.  Loud.  Black  Currant  juice. 

All  these  are  very  pleasant  cooling  syrups  ; and,  with  thij 
intention,  they  are  occasionally  used  in  draughts  and  juleps, 
for  quenching  thirst,  abating  heat,  &c,  in  bilious  or  inflamm^ 
tory  distempers.  They  are  sometimes,  likevdse,  employed  it 
gargarisms  for  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonsils. 

SYRUPUS  COLCHICI  AUTUMNALIS.  Ed. 

Syrup  oj  Colchicuiri. 

Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  fresh,  cut  into  thin  slices,  one  ounce  j 
Vinegar,  sixteen  ounces ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  twenty-six  ounces. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  two  days,  occasionally  shakinj 
the  vessel  ; then  strain  the  infusion  with  gentle  expression 
To  the  strained  infusion  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  a little,  S( 
as  to  form  a syrup. 

This  syrup  seems  to  be  the  best  preparation  of  the  colchi 
cum.  We  must  take  care  to  gather  this  root  in  the  prope 
season : and,  from  errors  in  this  particular,  we  are  to  ascrib 
the  uncertainty  in  the  efiects  of  this  medicine  as  found  in  th 
shops, 

It  is  chjefly  employed  as  a diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from 
drachm  or  two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  more, 

SYRUPUS  piANTHI  CARYOPHYLLI,  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Clove  July-flo’tyer. 

Take  of 

Clove  July-flowers,  fresh  gathered,  and  freed  from  the  heels 
one  pound ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  seven  pounds  j 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds, 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  j and  dissph 
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ill  the  filtered  infusion  the  sugar  in  powder,  by  a gentle 
heat,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


Syrupus  Caryophylli  Rubri.  Loud.  Dub. 

Sj/ntj)  of  Clove  July-foivey. 

Take  of 

Fresh  clove  July-flowers,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  six  pints. 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a glass  vessel  *,  and,  in  the  strained 
liquor  dissolve  double  refined  sugar,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  principally  attended  to  in  this 
syrup,  no  force  should  be  used  in  expressing  the  infusion  from 
tlie  flowers. 

Some  have  substituted  to  it  one  easily  prepared  at  seasons 
when  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : an  ounce  of  spice- 
cloves  is  infused  for  some  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine, 
the  liquor  strained,  and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of 
sugar,  boiled  to  the  proper  consistence  of  a syrup,  to  which  a 
little  cochineal  gives  a colour  exactly  similar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove  July-flower  •,  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  pleasant.  The  counterfeit  may  be  readily  de- 
tected, by  adding  to  a little  of  the  syrup  some  alkaline  salt  or 
ley ; which  will  change  the  genuine  syrup  to  a green  colour ; 
but,  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  such  alteration,  only 
varying  the  shade  of  the  red. 


SYRUPUS  CROCI.  Lend, 

Snr„p  of 

1 ake  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  tlie  saffron  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  in  a close 
vessel ; and  dissolve  double  refined  sugar  in  the  strained  li- 
quor, that  it  may  be  made  a syrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a syrup,  as  in  this 
form  a sufficient  dose  of  it  is  contained  in  a reasonable  bulk. 
This  syrup  is  a pleasant  cordial,  and  gives  a fine  colour  to 
juleps. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Pilulse  aloes  cum  myrrha.  L. 

Pilul*  galbani  compositx.  L. 

SYRUPUS  SENN^.  Dub. 

S^rup  of  Manna. 


Take  of 
Manna, 
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Double  refined  sugar,  each  one  pound  ; 

Senna,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pint. 

Macerate  the  senna  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  for 
twelve  hours  ; then,  with  the  strained  liquor  mix  the  manna 
and  the  sugar,  so  that  they  may  be  dissolved. 

This  syrup  is  a mild  purgative,  and  well  adapted  to  children 
and  persons  of  a delicate  constitution. 

SYRUPUS  PAP  AVERTS  SOMNIFERI.  Ed. 

S^rtip  of  White  Poppies. 

Take  of 

White  poppy-heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  two 
pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  j 
Double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  sliced  heads  in  Ae  water  for  twelve  hours : boil 
the  infusion  till  only  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remain ; 
then  strain  the  decoction  with  strong  expression.  Boil  the 
strained  decoction  to  the  consumption  of  one  half,  and  strain  i 
again  ; lastly,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  a little,  so  as  to  form 
a syrup. 

Syrupus  Papaveris  Ai;bi.  Land. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  three  pounds  and  a half  ; 

. Double  refined  sugar,  six  pounds  ; 

Distilled  water,  eight  gallons. 

Slice  and  bruise  the  heads,  then  boil  them  in  the  water  to  three 
gallons,  in  a water  bath,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  and  press 
out  the  decoction.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling,  to  about  four 
pints,  and  strain  it  while  hot,  through  a sieve,  then  through 
a thin  woollen  cloth,  and  set  it  aside  for  twelve  hours  that 
tlie  faeces  may  subside.  Boll  the  liquor,  poured  off  from 
the  fieces,  to  three  pints,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it,  that 
it  may  be  made  a syrup.  . 

Duh. 

Take  of  ' . ^ 

Wlilte  poppy-heads,  gathered  unripe,  dried,  and  emptied  of 
their  seeds,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints.  ■ ; - ^ - 

Slice  and  bruise  the  heads,  then  pour  on  the  water,  and  macerate 
for  twelve  hours  ; express  die  liquor,  and  evaporate  in  a 
moderate  heat  to  one  pint  j strain  through  thin  llannel,  and 
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set  aside  for  six  hours  to  allow  the  faeces  to  subside  : to  the 
decanted  liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  make  into  a syrup. 

This  syrup,  impregnated  with  the  narcotic  matter  of  the 
poppy-heads,  is  given  to  children,  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  and  to  adults,  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ’and 
upwards,  for  easing  pain,  procuring  rest,  'and  answering  the 
other  intentions  of  mild  opiates.  Particular  care  is  requisite  in 
its  preparation,  that  it  may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  same  strength  j and  accordingly  the  colleges  have 
been  very  minute  in  their  description  of  the  process. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Confectio  opiata.  L. 


SYRUPUS  OPII.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Opium. 

Take  of  ' 

Watery  extract  of  opium,  eighteen  grains ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  until  the  opium  be  dissolved,  then  add  sugar,  so  as 
to  make  a syrup. 


This  syrup  is  an  elegant  substitute  for  the  former.  It  is 
made  with  infinitely  less  trouble,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform 
strength.  It  contains  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  in 
the  ounce. 


SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRATICI.  Land.  Dub^ 
Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

TTake  of 

The  fresh  flowers  of  the  red  poppy,  four  pounds,  (one 
pound.  Dub.) ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints  and  a half,  (twenty  ounces, 
by  measure.  Dub.) 

Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the  boiling  water,  in  a water 
bath,  constantly  stirring  them.  After  this,  the  vessel  being 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelve  hours ; then  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  set  it  apart,  that  the  fseces  may  subside. 
Lastly,  make  it  into  a syrup  with  double  refined  sugar. 

The  design  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling,  water  in  a 
water  bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a little  scalded,  so  as  to  shrink 
enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water  •,  without  this  precaution 
they  can  scarce  be  all  got  in  : but  they  are  to  be  continued  no 
longer  over  the  fire  than  till  this  effect  is  produced,  lest  the  li- 
quor become  too  thick,  and  the  syrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

Asa  medicine,  it  is  perfectly  insignificant. 
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SYRUPXJS  RHAMNI  CATHARTICI.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Buchthoi[n. 

Take  of 

Tlie  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depurated,  two  parts  ; 
Double  refined  sugar,  one  part. 

Boil  them,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

Syrupus  SpiNiE  Cervin®.  Land. 

SyrUp  of  Budkthbrn. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  one  gallon  j 
Ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

Pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a half  j 
Double  refined  sugar,  seven  pounds. 

Set  aside  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  faeces  may  subside  ; 
and  then  strain  it.  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  m a 
pint  of  the  strained  juice  for  four  hours,  and  filter.  Boil 
away  the  rest  of  the  juice  to  three  pints*,  then  add  that  part 
of  the  juice  in  which  the  ginger  and  pimento  have  been 
macerated,  and  form  a syrup  of  it  with  the  sugar. 

Both  these  preparations,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls, operate  as  brisk  cathartics.  The  principal  inconveniencies 
attending  them  are,  their  being  very  unpleasant,  and  their  oc- 
casioning a thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
sometimes  violent  gripes;  these  effects  may  be  prevented  y 
drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  dunng 
the  operation. 

SYRUPUS  ROSM  GALLICS.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Red  Roses. 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  red  roses,  seven  ounces  *, 

Double  refined  sugar,  six  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds.  , r 

Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  *,  tlien  boil  a 
little,  and  strain  the  liquor ; add  to  it  the  sugar,  and  boil 
again  for  a little,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

This  syrup  is  supposed  to  be  mildly  astringent,  but  is  prin- 
cipally valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Electuarium  catechu.  E. 

SYRUPUS  ROS^  CENTIFOLIjE.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Damask  Roses. 

TTcilcc  of 

The  fresh  petals  of  the  damask  rose,  one  pound  *, 
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Boiling  water,  four  pounds ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ; then  to  the 
infusion  strained  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  them  into  a Syrup. 

Syrupus  Ros^.  Lend, 

Take  of  ^ 

The  dried  petals  of  the  damask  rose,  seven  ounces  ) 

Double  refined  sugar,  six  pounds  \ 

Boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate  die  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain. 
Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  a half,  and 
add  the  sugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a syrup; 

• agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for  children, 

in  the  dose  of  half  a spoonful,  or  a spoonful.  It  likewise 
proves  gently  laxative  to  adults ; and  with  this  intention  may 
be  of  service  in  costive  habits. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Electuarium  cassiaei  E.  L. 

Electuarium  scammonii.  L. 


SYRUPUS  SCILLJE  MARITIMJE.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Squills. 

lake  or 

Vinegar  of  squills,  two  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  sugar  in  powder,  three  pounds  and  a half. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  with  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


This  syrup  is  used  chiefly  in  doses  of  a spoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  powerfully.  It  is 
also  given  as  an  emetic  to  children. 


SYRUPUS  TOLUIFER^  BALSAMI ; vulgo  Syrupus 
Balsamicus.  Ed. 

Syrup  of  Balsam  of  Tolu^  formerly  Balsamic  Syrup. 

Take  of  ^ 

Common  syrup,  two  pounds  ; 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce. 

With  the  syrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  almost 
grown  cold  after  having  been  removed  from  the  fire,  gradur 
ally  mix  the  tincture  with  constant  agitation. 


Syrupus  Tolutanus.  Land. 
Syrup  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

The  balsam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces ; 
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Distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boll,  for  two  hours.  Mix  the  double  refined  sugar  with  the 
liquor,  strained  after  it  is  cold,  that  it  may  be  made  a syrup. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing  pro- 
cesses seems  to  have  been  somewhat  different.  In  the  latter, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  elegant,  the  benzoic  acid  of  the 
balsam  alone  is  contained  *,  the  other  syrup  contains  the  whole 
substance  of  the  balsam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  mo- 
derately impregnated  with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balsam. 


SYRUPUS  VIOL^  ODORAT.^  Ed. 
Syrup  of  Violets- 


TaTce  of 

Fresh  violets,  one  pound  ; 

Bolling  wate”.  four  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  seven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
glass  or  glazed  earthen  vessel,  close  covered ; then  strain, 
without  expression,  and  to  the  strained  infusion  add  the 
sugar,  powdered,  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 


Syrupus  Vxol^.  Land.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  •, 

Boiling  distilled  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  •,  afterwards  strain  the  liquor, 
without  expression,  through  thin  linen.  Add  double  refined 
sugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a syrup. 

This  syrup  has  a very  agreeable  flavour ; and,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a spoonful  or  two,  proves-  to  children  gently  laxative. 
It  is  apt  to  lose,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for  which 
it  is  chiefly  valued  •,  and  hence,  .some  have  been  induced  to 
counterfeit  it,  with  materials  whose  colour  is  more  permanent, 
and  which  are  more  easily  obtained.  If  the  syrup  be  genuine, 
acids  will  change  it  red,  and  alkalies  green  ; but,  if  counterfeit, 
these  changes  will  not  happen.  From  this  mutability  of  colour, 
the  syrup  of  violet  forms  an  excellent  test  of  the  presence  of 
acids  and  alkalies  ; and,  it  is  also  obvious,  that  a prescriber  would 
be  deceived,  if  he  should  expect,  by  means  of  it,  to  give  a 
blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized  juleps  or  mixtures. 
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Chap.  XXVIIL— MEDICATED  HONEYS. 

MEL  DESPUMATUM.  Dub.  Meltjs  Drspumatio.  Lond. 

Clarified  Honey.  The  Clarification  of  Honey. 

Melt  the  honey  in  a Water  bath,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises. 

I ' this  simple  process,  the  honey  is  rendered  so  liquid  by  the 
heat  of  tlie  boiling  water,  that  the  wax  and  otlier  lighter  impu« 
rities  which  it  commonly  contains,  rise  to  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  a scum,  which  is  easily  removed.  At  tlie  same  time, 
sand,  or  any  heavier  mixture  of  that  kind,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Honey  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  balsamic,  and  was  there- 
fore at  one  time  much  used  in  pharmacy.  But  as  its  saccharine 
matter  is  absolutely  of  the  same  nature  with  that  oJF  sugar,  and 
as  the  extraneous  matters  which  it  always  contains,  make  it  dis- 
agree with  the  stomachs  of  many  individuals,  the  number  ^ 
medicated  honeys  has  been  much  diminished^  and  their  place  In 
some  instances  supplied  by  syrups.  Medicated  honeys  are 
known  to  be  of  a proper  consistence,  by  allowing  a small  quan- 
tity to  cool  on  a plate,  if,  when  divided  by  the  edge  of  a spoon* 
the  portions  do  not  immediately  reunite,  or  if  the  Specific  gra* 
vity,  when  hot,  be  1.26,  or  1.31,  when  cold. 

MEL  ACETATUM.  Lond.  Oxymrl.  jyub. 

Acetated  Honey.  Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey  (honey.  Dub.),  two  pounds  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  pound,  by  weight ; (one  pint.  Dub,) 
Boll  in  a glass  vessel  with,  a gentle  fire,  to  the  consistency  of  A 

syrup  (skimming  it,  Dub.) 

This  syrup  is  now  rarely  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  is 
a favourite  and  useful  domestic  remedy  in  colds*  and  slight  sor^ 
throats. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICI.  Land.  Dub. 

Oxymel  of  Aleadoiv  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  root  of  meadow  Saffron,  cut  into  thin  slices,  oni 
ounce  j 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds,  by  weight: 
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Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  saffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glass 
vessel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours.  Strain  the 
liquor,  pressed  out  strongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Lastly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  stirring  it  with  a wooden 
spoon,  to  the  thickness  of  a syrup. 

This  is  an  active  preparation,  but  its  use  may  be  entirely  su-* 
perseded  by  the  syrup  of  the  same  root. 

MEL  ROS.5ii.  Land.  Buh. 

Honey  of  Roses. 

Take  of 

Dried  red  rose  buds,  (with  the  heels  cut  off,  Dub.)  four 
ounces ; 

Boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints  \ 

Clarified  honey,  (honey.  Dub.)  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  tose  leaves  in  the  water  for  six  hours  ; then  mix 
the  honey  with  the  strained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to 
the  thickness  of  a syrup,  (removing  the  skum.  Dub.) 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a mild,  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  gargles  for  ulcerations  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  tonsils.  The  rose  buds  here  used  should 
be  hastily  dried,  that  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  astrin- 
gency. 

The  Dublin  college,  in  making  this  and  some  similar  prepa- 
rations, used  unclarified  honey,  with  the  idea,  probably,  that  it 
may  be  equally  well  clarified  in  the  course  of  the  preparation 
itself.  This  is  no  doubt  true  ; but  as  we  do  not  know  what 
effect  the  clarification  may  have  on  the  active  substances  added 
to  the  honey,  we  think  that  the  use  of  clarified  honey,  as  di- 
rected by  the  London  colege,  is  preferable. 

MEL  SCILL^.  Bond. 

Honey  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 

Tincture  of  squills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them,  in  a glass  vessel,  to  the  thickness  of  a syrup. 

This  is  merely  a sweetened  tincture  of  squills,  and  when 
wanted,  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously. 

OXYMEL  SCILL^.  Land.  Dub. 

Oxipnel  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  j 
Vinegar  of  squills  two  pints. 
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Boil  them  in  a glass  vessel,  with  a slow  fire,  to  the  thickness  of 
a syrup. 

OxYWEL  of  squills  is  a useful  aperient,  detergent,  and  expec- 
torant, and  of  great  service  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
other  disorders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  some  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  doses,  it  proves  emetic. 


OXYMEL  iERUGINIS.  Lend,  Dub, 

Oxumel  of  Verdegris. 

Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  seven  ounces,  by  measure  ; 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Dissolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  it  through  linen; 
then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a proper  thickness. 


When  properly  diluted  with  water,  this  preparation  has  been 
recommended  in  venereal  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonsils ; 
although  from  the  risk  of  a portion  of  it  being  swallowed,  other 
detergent  gargles  are  to  be  preferred.  Externally  it  is  applied 
mixed  with  any  digestive  ointment,  to  destroy  fungous  flesh,  and 
to  excite  unhealthy  ulcers. 


Chap.  XXIX.—EMULSiONS  and  MIXTURES. 

In  this  chapter  we  comprehend  those  mixtures  in  which  oils, 
and  other  substances  insoluble  in  water,  are  mixed  with,  and 
suspended  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  of  visgid  substances,  such 
as  mucilage  and  syrups. 

• 

EMULSIO  AMYGDALA  COMMUNIS.  Edin. 

Almond  Emulsion. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Beat  diligently  the  blanched  almonds.  In  a stone  mortar,  gradu- 
ally pouring  on  them  the  water ; then  strain  the  liquor. 
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Lac  AMtGUMjjk.  Lortd.  Dub. 
Almond  Milk. 


Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce  *, 

Distilled  water,  two  pints,  (two  pints  and  a half.  Dub.) 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  sugar ; then  rubbing  them  together, 
add  by  degrees  the  water,  and  strain  the  liquor. 


EMULSIO  MIMQSiE  NILOTIC.^-,  vulgo  Emulsio  Ara- 

nicA.  Edin. 

Arabic  Emulsion 

Is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only  add- 
ing, while  beating  the  almonds. 

Mucilage  of  gpm  arable,  two  ounces. 

EnuiiSio  An  ABIC  A.  Dub. 

Arabic  Emulsion, 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched  5 

Double  refined  sugar,  each  half  a drachm  ; 

Decoction  of  barley,  one  pint. 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  warm  decoction,  and  when  it  is  almost 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  previously  well  beaten  with 
the  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  triturate  them  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  emulsion,  and  then  filter. 

All  these  may  be  considered  as  possessing  nearly  the  same 
qualities.  They  are  merely  mechanical  suspensions  of  oil  of 
almonds  in  watery  flyids,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  alm'onds  by  itself,  or  assist- 
ed by  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  Therefore,  on 
standing  for  some  days,  the  oily  matter  separates  and  rises  to  the 
top,  not  in  a pure  fotm,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the  same 
decomposition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
raijcid  by  keeping,  which  not  only  renders  the  emulsion  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  a circumstance  of  great  consequence  in  a 
medicine  that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  like- 
wise gives  it  injurious  qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infusing  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  peeling  them.  The  success  of  the  preparation  depends  upon 
bea,ting  the  almonds  to  a smooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  with 
each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mix- 
ture before  anotlicr  portion  be  added. 
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These  liquors  are  principally  used  for  diluting  and  correcting 
acrimonious  humours  ; particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and  strangu- 
aries,  arising  either  from  a natural  acrimony  of  the  jdices,  or 
from  the  operation  of  cantharides,  and  other  irritating  medicines. 
In  these  cases,  they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  the  quantity 
pf  half  a pint  or  more  at  a time. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA.  Ed. 

Camphorated  Eriiulsion. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  scruple ; 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  one  drachm  } 

Water,  six  ounces. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  almond 
emulsion. 

Mistura  Camphora'ta.  Land.  Duh. 

Camphorated  Mikture.  ■ 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm,  (one  scruple,  Dub.)i 
Rectified  spirit  of  wincj  a little,  (^ten  drops,  Dub.)  j 
Double  refined,  sugar;  half  an  ounce  j 
Boiling  distilled  Y^ter^  one_pint,  ^(\yatqr,  one  pint.  Duh.) 

Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  . 
sugar ; lastly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  strain  the  mix- 
ture. ■ ' i 0'i 

Neither  of  these  mixtures  are  very  permanent,  as  the  cam- 
phor separates  and  swims  upon  the  surface  in  the  course  of  a few 
days.  As  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  they  are,  however, 
very  convenient  modes  of  exhibiting  that  active  drugi  af^d^th^ 
be  given  to  the  extent  of  a table  spoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours  in  typhoid  fevers.  *'  ’ 

'J 

LAC  AMMONIAC!.  Loud.  Dub. 

Emulsion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms,  (one  drachm.  Dub.) ; 

Distilled  water,  half  a pint.  (Pennyroyal  water,  eight  ounces. 
Dub.)  , . 

Rub  the  gum  resin  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  on,  until 
it  becomes  an  emulsion. 
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Lac  -Ass^f  FfEXiDj^;.  Land.  Dub. 

Emulsion  of  Assa  Fcetida. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  an  emulsion  of  assa  fpetida, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gum  resins. 


The  lac  ammoniaci  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration  in  humoral  a'sthrrias,  coughs,  and 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  spoonfuls  twice  a-day.  i 

It  answers  the  same  purposes  as  assa  fcetida  in  substance,  and  1 
on  some  occasions  is  a more  convenient,  though  very  disagree- 
able mode  of  exhibiting  it. 


MISTURA  MOSCHATA.  Loud. 
Musk  Mixture. 


Take  of 

Musk,  two  scruples ; 

Gum  arabic,  powdered, 

Double  refined  sugar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 

Rose  water,  six  ounces,  by  measure. 

Rub  the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add 
the  rose  water  by  degrees. 


Unless  the  musk  be  very  thoroughly  triturated  with  the  ' 
sugar  and  gum  before  the  addition  of  the  water,  it  soon  separ- 
ates An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half,  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose. 


POTIO  CARBGNATIS  CALCIS ; olim  Potio  Cretacea.  : 

Ed.  ' 

Chalk  Potion. 

Take  of 

Prepareil  carbonate  of  lime,  one  ounce  j 
Double  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  together,  and  then  gradually  add  of 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces.* 

Mix  them. 


Mistuua  CiiKTACEA.  Lcfnd.  Mistura  Greta:.  Dub. 
Chalk  Mixture. 


Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce.  Dub. ) ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  six  drachms,  (three  drachms,  Dub.)  \ 
Gum  arabic,  powdered,  cue  ounce  ; 

Distilled  water,  two  pints,  (ci;e  pint.  Dub.) 

Mix  them  by  trituration. 
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This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
useful  remedy  in  diseases  arising  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity  in  the  primae  viae.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diarrhoea 
proceeding  from  that  cause.  The  mucilage  not  only  serves  to 
keep  the  chalk  uniformly  diffused,  but  also  improves  its  virtues? 
Of  this  medicine  a pound  or  two  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
a day.  ' 

DECOCTUM  CORNU  CERVL  Lond,  Decoctum  Coenu 
, Gervini.  Dub.  * 

Decution  of  Hartshorn, 

Take  of  oi 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartshorn,  two  ounces  ; ■* 

Gum  arable,  ,six  drachms,  (three  drachms,  Dub.) ; 

Distilled  water,  three  pints.  - 
Roil,  constantly  stirring,  to  two  pints  j and  strain; 

Prepared  hartshorn  is  phosphate  of  lime  in  a minute  state 
of  mechanical  division.  By  boiling  in  a mucilaginous  liquid,  it 
will  be  diffused  and  imperfectly  suspended,  but  not  a particle  of 
it  will  be  dissolved.  This  is  therefore  an  extremely  injudicious 
preparation  ; for  phosphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more  easily 
and  effectually  suspended  by  triturating  it  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  gum  arable,  and  adding  the  water  gradually.  But  we 
believe  that  this  preparation  has  no  other  action  than  that  of  a 
weak  mucilage. 

ENEMA  CATHARTICUM.  Dub. 

Purging  Clyster. 

Take  of 

Manna,  one  ounce. 

Dissolve  in  ten  ounces,  by  measure,  of 

Compound  decoction  of  chamomile  ; then  add  of 
Olive  oil,  one  ounce  •, 

Sulphate.. of  magnesia,  half  an  ounce, 

Mix  them. 

ENEMA  FCETIDUM.  Dub. 

Fetid  Enema 

Is  made  by  adding  to  the  former  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of 
jissa  fcctida. 

These  are  very  useful  extemporaneous  preparations. 
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Chap.  XXX.— MEDICATED  VINEGARS. 

.( 

m 

Infusions  of  vegetable  substances  in  acetic  acid  are  commonly  ■ 
called  Medicated  Vinegars.  The  action  of  the  acid  in  this  case  i 
may  be  considered  as  twofold. 

1,  It  acts  simply  as  water,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  into  its  composition,  and  gener- 
^ly  extracts  every  thing  which  water  is  capable  of  extracting. 

2,  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  action  as  an  acid.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  sometimes  increases  the  solvent  power  of  its 
watery  portion,  or  dissolves  substances  which  water  alone  is 
incapable  of  dissolvings  and  in  a few  instances  it  impedes  the 
solution  of  Substances  which  water  alone  would  dissolve. 

As  acetic  acid,  in  itself  sufficiently  perishable,  has  its  ten- 
dency to  decomposition  commonly  increased  by  the  solution  of 
any  vegetable  matter  in  it,  it  should  never  be  used'  as  a men- 
struum,, unless  where  it  promotes  the  solution  of  the  solvend, 
as  in  extracting  the  acrid  principle  of  squills,  colchicum,  &c.  I 
and  in  dissolving  the  volatile,  and  especially  the  empyreumatic,  ! 
oils,  or  where  it  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  solvend.  I 

ACETICUM  AROMATICUM.  pd. 

Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Take  of  ^ 

Rosemary  tops,  dried, 

Sage  leaves,  dried,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Lavender  flowers,  dried,  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  two  drachms ; 

Distilled  acetous  acid,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  express  the  liquor,  and  strain  it  through 

paper. 

This  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Vinaigre 
des  quatre  voleicrsy  which  was  supposed  to  be  a certain  prophy- 
lactic against  the  contagion  of  plague  and  similar  diseases.  It  is 
in  fact  a pleasant  solution  of  essential  oils  in  vinegar,  which 
will  have  more  eft'ect  in  correcting  bad  smells,  than  in  prevent- 
ing fever. 


ACETUM  SCILLA:  MARITIM.dE,  Ed. 
Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Dried  squills,  two  ounges  j 
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Distilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Alcohol,  three  ounces. 

Macerate  the  squills  in  the  acetous  acid  for  seven  days ; then 
press  out  the  liquor,  to  which  add  the  alcohol ; and  when  the 
feces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 


Acetum  Scill^.  Land. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Vinegar,  six  pints  ; 

Proof  spirit,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  the  squills  with  the  vinegar  in  a glass  vessel,  witli  a 
gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  express  the  liquor, 
and  set  it  aside  until  the  feces  subside.  To  the  decanted  li-. 
quor  add  the  spirit. 

Dub, 


Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  half  a pound  ; 

Vinegar,  three  pints  ; 

Proof  spirit,  four  ounces. 

Macerate  the  squills  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days  in  a glass 
vessel,  frequently  agitating  it ; then  express  the  acid  j to 
which,  poured  from  the  feces  after  they  have  subsided,  add 
the  spirit. 


Vinegar  of  squills  Is  a medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  stimulant ; and  hence  it  is  frequently  used,  with 
great  success,  as  a diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  dose  of  this 
medicine  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce : where  crudities 
abound  in  the  first  passages,  it  may  be  given  at  first  in  a larger 
dose,  to  evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is  most  conveniently  ex- 
hibited along  with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  wa- 
ters, which  prevent  the  nausea  it  would  otherwise,  even  in  small 
doses,  be  apt  to  occasion. 

Officinal  Preparation, 

Syrup  us  scillx.  E, 


ACIDUM  ACETICUM  CAMPHOR  ATUM.  Dub.  ACI- 
DUM  ACETOSUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Ed. 
Camphorated  Acetic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Acetic  acid,  six  ounces  by  measure  5 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  triturating  it  with  a little  al- 
cohol ; then  dissolve  it  in  the  acid. 

The  alcohol  in  this  preparation  is  used  merely  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  the  camphor  to  powder ; for  the  strong  ace- 
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tous,  or,  as  we  would  rather  call  it,  the  acetic  acid,  is  capable 
of  dissolving  even  a larger  proportion  of  camphor  than  is  direct- 
ed in  the  above  formula. 

This  solution  is  a powerful  analeptic  reme4y-  Its  vapour  snuff- 
ed up  the  nostrils,  which  is  tlie  only  method  of  using  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  pungent  stimuli  we  possess.  It  is  s - extremely  vo- 
latile and  corrosive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve,  except  in  glass 
phials,  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  or  in  small  gold  boxes,  such 
as  are  used  for  Henry’s  aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar,  for  which  it 
la  in  fact  an  officinal  substitute. 


Chap.  XXXI.— TINCTURES. 

The  term  Tincture  has  often  been  employed  in  a very  vague 
sense.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  solutions,  made  by  in- 
fusion or  djgestion,  in  alcohol,  or  diluted  alcohol.  But  it  is 
also,  though  perhaps  incorrectly,  extended  to  solutions  in  ether, 
ethereal  spirits,  and  spirit  of  ammonia- 

* Alcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  resins,  gum  resins,  extrac-» 
tive,  tannin,  sugar,  volatile  oils,  soaps,  camphor,  adipocere,  col- 
ouring matters,  acids,  alkalies,  and  some  compound  salts. 
Many  of  these,  as  the  gum  resins,  soaps,  extractive,  tannin,  su- 
gar, and  saline  substances,  are  also  soluble  in  water,  while  wa- 
ter is  capable  of  dissolving  substances,  such  as  gum,  gelatin, 
and  most  of  the  compound  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
But  the  insolubility  of  these  substances  in  tire  different  men- 
strua is  not  absolute,  but  merely  relative  j for  a certain  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  may  be  added  to  a solution  of  gum  In  water 
wdthout  decomposing  it ; and  a solution  of  resm  in  alcohol, 
will  bear  a certain  admixture  of  water  without  becoming  tur- 
bid. Therefore,  diluted  alcohol,  which  is  a mixture  of  these 
two  menstrua,  sometimes  extracts  the  virtues  of  heterogenequs 
compounds  more  completely  than  either  of  them  separately. 

Alcohol  is  used  as  a menstruum. 

] , When  the  solvend  is  not  soluble,  or  sparingly  soluble, 
in  water, 

2,  When  a watery  solution  of  the  solvend  is  extremely 
perishable, 

3,  When  the  use  of  alcohol  is  indicated  as  well  as  that  of 
the  solvend. 

In  making  alcoholic  tinctures,  we  must  observ'e  that  the  vir- 
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tues  of  recent  vegetable  matters  are  very  imperfectly  extracted 
by  spiritous  menstrua.  They  must  therefore  be  previously 
carefully  dried,  and  as  we  cannot  assist  the  solution  by  means 
of  heat,  we  must  facilitate  it  by  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
solvend.  A coarse  powder  often  answers,  as  when  too  minute, 
it  is  apt  to  settle  and  agglutinate.  To  prevent  loss,  the  solu- 
tion is  commonly  made  in  a close  vessel,  and  the  heat  applied 
must  be  very  gentle,  lest  it  be  broken  by  the  expansion  of  va- 
pour. 

The  action  of  tinctures  on  the  living  system  Is  always  com- 
pounded of  the  action  of  the  menstruum,  and  of  the  matters 
dissolved  in  it.  Now,  these  actions  may  either  coincide  with, 
or  oppose,  each  other  ; and  as  alcohol  is  at  all  times  a power- 
ful agent,  it  is  evident  that  no  substance  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  a tincture,  whose  action  is  different  from  that  of 
alcohol,  unless  it  be  capable  of  operating  in  so  small  a dose, 
that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  along  vvith  it  is  Inconsider- 
able. 

Tinctures  are  not  liable  to  spoil,  as  it  is  called,  but  they 
must  nevertheless  be  kept  in  well  closed  phials,  especially  wlien 
they  contain  active  ingredients,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
menstruum. 

They  generally  opperate  in  doses  so  small,  that  they  are  rare- 
ly exhibited  by  themselves,  but  commonly  combined  with  some 
vehicle,  which  ought  not  to  decompose  the  tincture,  or  at  least 
not  separate  any  thing  from  it  in  a palpable  form. 

The  London  college  direct  all  tinctures,  except  that  of  muriate 
of  iron,  to  be  prepared  in  closed  phials.  And  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  add,  that  during  the  process  they  should 
be  frequently  shaken. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  SOCOTORINiE.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Socotorine  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  j 
Extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Alcohol,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Digest  for  seven  days  in  a closed  vessel,  with  a gentle  heat, 
and  frequent  agitation,  and  pour  off  the  depurated  tincture. 

Tinctura  Aloes.  Land.  Bub. 

Tincture  of  Aloes, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

3 
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Proof  spirit,  of  each,  eight  ounces,  by  measure. 

Digest  in  a sand  bath,  now  and  then  shaking  the  vessel  until 
the  extract  be  dissolved,  and  then  strain.  (Digest  for  seven 
days,  then  strain.  Dub.) 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  aloetic  tinctures,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  formulae  for  the  exhibition  of  that  useful  drug 
in  a fluid  form.  The  liquorice  is  added  to  cover  the  taste  of 
the  aloes,  and  to  assist  in  suspending  them  in  the  fluid.  About 
an  ounce  may  be  taken  for  a dose. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  ET  MYRRH.^.  Ed. 
Tinclura  ef  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Water,  half  a pound. 

Mix  the  alcohol  with  the  water,  then  add  the  myrrh ; digest 
for  four  days  *,  and,  lastly,  add 
Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half } 

Saffron,  cut  in  pieces,  one  ounce. 

Digest  again  for  three  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture  from 
the  sediment. 

Tinctura  Aloes  Composita.  Lond.  Duh. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ; 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  elixir  pro- 
prietatls  of  Paracelsus. , These  tinctures  differ  considerably  in 
strength  ; the  latter  contains  one  part  of  aloes  to  eight  of  the 
menstruum  ; the  former  one  to  sixteen,  while  the  simple  tinc- 
ture already  mentioned  contains  but  one  to  thirty-two.  In  pre- 
scription these  proportions  must  be  attended  to.  The  myrrh 
and  saffron  may  add  to  its  stimulating  properties. 

TINCTURA  AMOMI  REPENTIS.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  four  ounces  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 
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Tinctuaa  Caroamomt.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture,  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  three  ounces  j 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 


Tincture  of  cardamoms  has  been  in  use  for  a considerable 
time.  It  is  a pleasant  warm  cordial ; and  may  be  taken,  along 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  doses  of  from  a drachm  to  a spoon- 
ful or  two. 


TINCTURA  ANGUSTUR^.  Dub* 
Tincture  tf  Angustura. 

Take  of 

Angustura  bark  in  coarse  powder  two  ounces  j 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Digest  for  seven  days  and  filter. 


Angustura  bark  readily  gives  out  its  active  principles  to 
alcohol  j hence  the  tincture  is  a convenient  and  useful  prepara- 
tion. 


TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 


Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked,  and  bruised  ; 
Cochineal  in  powder, 

Caraway  seeds,  each,  powdered,  two  drachms 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

(Raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces  \ Lond.) 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


y 


Land*  Dub 


This  tincture  is  somewhat  less  stimulant  than  the  compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  which,  besides  a larger  proportion  of 
aromatics,  contains  also  long  pepper.  The  large  proportion  of 
raisins  used  by  the  London  college  forms  only  a very  uneco- 
nomical and  inelegant  method  of  sweetening  an  aromatic  tinc- 
ture. , 


TINCTURA  ARISTOLOCHLE  SERPENTARIj®.  Ed 
Tincture  of  Snahe-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  snake-root,  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  in  powder,  one  drachm  j 
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Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half.  i 

Digest  for  seven  dayS)  and  strain  through  paper. 

TiNcxtJiiA  SERpRNTAnT.^:.  Land.  Dub.  \ 

Tincture  of  Snake-root.  j 

Take  of  i 

Virginian  snake-root,  sliced  and  bruised,  three  ounces  jr  \ 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints  ; j 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain,  i,  j 

This  tincture,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  rootj  ^ 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a spoonful  or  more  every  five  I 
or  six  hours  ; and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  an  useful 
diaphoretic.  j 

TINCTURA  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  Land.  Dub.  | 

Tincture  of  Orange-Peel.  \ 

Take-  of  •'  I 

Fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints 
Digest  for  three  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  flavoured  at  the  same 
time  with  the  essential  oil  of  the  orange-peel.  ' - 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  PERUVIANI.  Lond. 

Tincture  of  Bulsam  of  Peru. 

Take  of 

Balsam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved. 

The  Balsam  of  Peru  is  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  IS 
therefore  well  fitted  for  being  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a tine* 
tUre  \ but  it  is  now  Very  rarely  employed. 

TINCTURA  BENZOIN  COMPOSITAj  vulgo  BalsamuM 
Thavmaticum.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzion,  In  powder,  three  ounces  j 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  pow’der,  half  an  ounce  j 
Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 
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TiNCTURA  CeNZOES  CoMPOSiTA  Lotul.  Dub. 
Compowid  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  three  ounces ; ^ 

Purified  storax,  two  ounces  *, 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Both  preparations  may  be  considered  as  elegant  simplifica- 
tions of  some  very  complicated  compositions,  which  were  ce- 
lebrated under  different  names ; such  as  Baume  de  Comman- 
deur,  Wade’s  balsam.  Friars  balsam,  Jesuits  drops,  &c.  These, 
in  general,  consisted  of  a confused  farrago  of  discordant  sub- 
stances. 

TINCTURA  CAhlPHOR AH  5 vulgo  Spiritus  Vinosus  Cam- 
phor atus.  Edin.  Si'iiilTUS  Campuohatus.  Land.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Camphor.  Camphorated  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce,  Ed.  Dub.  four  ounces.  Land. 

Alcohol,  one  pound,  Ed.  two  pints,  Lend,  eight  ounces,  by 
measure.  Dub. 

Mix  them  together  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved. 

^It  may  also  be  made  with  a double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of 
camphor,  Ed.) 

These  solutions  of  camphor  are  only  employed  for  external 
uses,  against  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numbnesses,  inflamma- 
tions, for  discussing  tumours,  preventing  gangrenes,  or  restrain- 
ing their  progress.  They  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  inw 
ternally,  and  cannot  be  diluted  with  water,  without  being  to- 
tally decomposed. 

Officinal  Preparation.  , 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  camphora.  L. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILL^.  Lend., Dub. 

Tincture  of  Cascarilla. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cascarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  is  here  so  large,  as  indeed  it  is  in 
most  of  the  tinctures  of  this  kind,^  that  it  is  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a concealed  dram. 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI.  Loml.  Bub. 

Tincture  of  Castor. 

Take  of 

Russian  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  ten  days,  (seven,  Z)ub.)  and  strain. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Russian  castor,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  them  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  a weak  or  rectified  spirit,  and 
whether  cold  or  warm  digestion,  are  preferable  for  making  this 
tincture,  but,  from  experiment,  it  appears  that  castor,  macerat- 
ed without  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and  most  grateful  parts  to 
cither  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  the  rectified  : that  heat  en*. 
ables  both  to  extract  the  greatest  part  of  its  grosser  and  more 
nauseous  matter  *,  and  that  proof  spirit  extracts  this  last  more 
readily  than  rectified. 

The  tincture  of  castor  is  recommended  in  most  kinds  of  nerv- 
ous complaints  and  ^hysteric  disorders  ; in  the  latter,  it  some- 
times does  service,  though  many  have  complained  of  its  proving 
ineffectual.  The  Dublin  college  has  two  tinctures  of  castor, 
which  differ  only,  in  the  one  being  ma  !e  with  Russian,  and  the 
Other  with  Canadian  castor.  The  dose  is  front  twenty  drops  to 
forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

OJicinal  Preparation. 

Tinctura  sabinx  coinposita.  L. 

TJNCTURA  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS.  Ed.  Tinctura 
CiNCUOiVA.  Dub.  T.xctora  Couticis  Pkruviam.  Lnid. 
Tincture  of  Cinchona^  or  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  four  ounces,  (six  ounces.  Land.) ; 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and-  a half,  (two  pints.  Land. 
Dnk.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain-  through  paper,  Ed. 

This  tincture  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  cin- 
chona, but  not  to  such  a degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient doses  to  act  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  alcohol 
than  what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a medicine.  Indeed,  we 
afraid  that  this  and  otl^er  bitter  and  tonic  tinctures,  as  they 
are  called,  are  with  some  only  an  apology  for  dram-drinking, 
and  that  the  most  apparent  effects  they  produce  are  those  of  a 
slight  degree  of  intoxication^ 
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TINCTWIA  CINCHONA,  sive  CORTICIS  PERUVIAN! 
COMPOSITA.  Land.  Duk 
Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Jake  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a half, 
(half  an  ounce.  Dub.)  ; 

Virginian  snake-root,  bruised,  three  drachms  5 
Saffron,  one  drachm  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples  j 
Proof  spirit,  twenty  ounces. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Huxkatn’s 
Tincture  of  Bark. 

As  a corroborant  and  stomachic,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  tvTQ 
or  three  drachms ; but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  it  must  be  taken  to  a greater  extent. 

TINCTURA  CINJnIAMONI  COMPOSITA  ; olim  Ti.vc 

TURA  AllOfllATlC.U  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnatifotiy  formerly  Aromatic  Tincture. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised. 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Long  pepper,  in  powder,  two  drachms  5 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper, 

• Lend.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  six  drachms  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  without  the  capsules,  three  drachms  4 
Long  pepper,  in  powder. 

Ginger,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Mix  and  digest  for  seven  days;  then  strain. 

In  their  formula,  the  Dublin  and  London  colleges  diminish 
the  quantity  of  cardamom  seeds,  and  substitute  for  it  a proporf- 
tion  of  ginger.  This  makes  no  alteration  on  the  virtues  of  the 
preparation,  which  is  a very  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  given 
without  dilution.  A tea  spoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  similar  complaints  ; and  in 
these  cases  it  is  often  employed  with  advantage. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

iEthcr  sulphuricua,  cum  alcohole  aromaticus.  E. 
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TINCTURA  COLOMBtE.  Lond.  Ed.  Bui.  \ 

TincUere  of  Colombo.  j 

Take  of  . i 

Colomba  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a half,  (two  ounces,  j 
Ed.  Dtib.y^  j 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  ] 

Digest  for  ^even  days,  and  filter  throjigh  paper.  1 

This  is  a very  good  stomachic  tinct\ire,  which  may  be  used  | 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  colomba  in  powder. 

TINCTURA  CONVOLVULI  JALAPS.  .Ed.  Tinctuiu; 
Jalap-T:.  Lond.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  • T J 

Jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  three  ounces,  (eight  ounces,  Lond. 

five,  Dub.)  J 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces,  (two  pint's,  Lond.  Dub.) 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  tincture  through  paper. 

Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this 
tincture  j but  diluted  alcohol  is  a preferable  meustruum,  as  it 
dissolves  the  active  constituents  of  the  Jalap,  as  well  as  purQ  j 
alcohol,  and  is  less  stimulating. 

TINCTURA  CROCI  ANGLICI.  Ed. 

Tinctuka  Croci.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Saffron. 

Take  of 

English  saffron,  cut  in  shreds,  one  ounce  *, 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces,  (one  pint.  Dub.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

The  proof  spirit  is  a very  proper  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  saffron,  and  affords  a convenient 
mode  of  exhibiting  that  drug. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Ed, 
Tin(.ture  of  Foxglove. 

Take,  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Digitat.ip.  Bub. 

Tincture  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of  1 • 1 J • 

The  leaves  of  foxglove,  (not  large  ones,)  dried,  and  in  coarse 

powder,  two  ounces ; 
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Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

This  tincture  is  a very  powerful  medicine,  and  contains' the 
Virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a very  manageable  form.  It  has  been 
chiefly  used  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  hxmoptysis,  and  often  with  remarkable  success.  It  has  been 
also  said  to  cure  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis  •,  but  subsequent 
experience  has  not  eonfirmed  the  first  trials.  Like  every  other 
form  in  which  foxglove  is  given,  it  should  be  given  in  very 
small  doses  at  first,  such  as  from  ten  to  twenty  droj)S,  and 
cautiously  increased; 


TINCTURA  FERULvE  ASSjE  FOETID JE.  Ed,  Tixc- 
TURA  Ass.e  Foetid.*:.  Dub.  Loud. 

Tincture  of  Assa  fostida. 


Take  of 

Assa  foetida,  four  ounces  •, 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  Ed.  (two  pints.  Loud.) 
Digest  for  seven  days,  (six  days,  Lond,)  -inA  strain  through 


paper. 


Dub. 


Take  of  , 

Assa  foetida,  four  ounces  j 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces.  ^ , 

Acid  the  spirit  'to  the  assa  foetida,  triturated  with  the  water,  and 
digest  for  eight  days  ; then  strain. 


This  tincture  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  assa  foetida  itself, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Enema  feetidum.  D.  ' 


TINCTURA  GALBANL  Loud.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  small  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  « ^ 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seveq  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture,  tliough  not  so  powerful,  is  less  nauseous  than 
that  of  assa  foctidJi,  and  therefore  in  Some  cases  may  be  prefer- 
able. 
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TINCTURA  GALLARUM.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Galls. 

Take  of  < 

Galls,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints  j 
Mix  i digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

This  tincture,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  prac- 
tice by  the  Dublin  college,  is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  astringent  tinctures. 

TINCTURA  GEKUAiiJE  COMPOSITA;  vulgo  Elixir 
Stomachicum.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian^  commonly  called  Stomachic  Elixir. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried  and  bruised,  one  ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  *, 

Cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a drachm ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Lond.  Dub, 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces  i 
Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

These  are  very  elegant  spiritous  bitters.  As  the  preparations 
are  designed  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infusions,  has,  on  account  of  the  perishableness 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  these. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  OFFICINALIS.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiac,  in  pow'der,  one  pound  } 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctuha  Guaiaci.  Duh. 

Tincture  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Guaiac,  four  ounces ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 
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What  is  called  gum  guaiac  is  in  fact  a resin,  and  perfectly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  This  solution  is  a powerful  stimulating  su- 
dorific, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  about  half  an  ounce,  in 
rheumatic  and  arthritic  cases.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  against  the  gout. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRI.  Lend.  Dub,  Edin. 
Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples,  (half  a drachm,  £rf.); 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  .pounds  and  a half,  Ed.) 
Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  of  hellebore,  when  de- 
signed for  an  alterative,  the  menstruum  here  employed  ex- 
tracting the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found  particular- 
ly serviceable  in  uterine  obstructions.  In  sanguine  constitutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  said  tliat  it  seldom 
fails  of  exciting  the  menstrual  evacuations,  and  removing  the 
bad  effects  of  their  suppression.  A tea  spoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 

convenient  vehicle.  , 

$ 

TINCTURA  HYOSCIAMI  NIGRI.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Henbane. 
of 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  one 
ounce,  (two  ounces  and  a quarter,  Dub.) ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces,  (one  pint.  Dub.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

This  tincture,  although  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  is  a 
valuable  anodyne,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage  for  the  tincture  of  opium,  especially  where  the  latter 
produces  obstinate  constipation,  or,  instead  of  its  usual  soporific 
and  sedative  effects,  causes  uneasiness,  restlessness,  and  uni- 
versal irritation.  . . ... 

An  anonymous  correspondent  observes,  that  it  is  useful  m re- 
cent coughs,  in  doses  for  an  adult  of  not  less  than  thirty  drops, 
with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  which  is  equal  to  thirty  drops  ot 
the  latter.  Tincture  of  henbane  alone  sometimes  purges  ; when 
this  is  an  inconvenience,  it  is  corrected  by  tlie  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  laudanum. 
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TINCTURA  kino.  Edin.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Kino. 

Take  of 

Kino,  in  powder,  two  ounces,  (three  ounces,  Bub^  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  a pound  and  a half,  (a  pint  and  at  half.  Dub.) 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

1 HAVE  already  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  kino  to  be  a 
species  of  tannin.  This  is  certainly  a very  astringent  tincture, 
and  will  be  found  an  excellent  medicine  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas, 
and  in  lienteria. 


TINCTURA  LAURL  CINNAMOMI.  Ed. 

Tincture  oj  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 


TiMCTUUA  ClNNAMOMI-  Lond,  Bub. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half,  (three  ounces  and 
a half.  Dub.)  ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint,  (two  pints.  Bub.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 


The  tincture  of  cinnamon  possesses  the  astringent  virtues  of 
the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cordial  ones  ; and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  spirit  prepared  by  distillation. 


SPIRITUS  LAVANDULvE  SPIC^  COhlPOSITUS.  Edin. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds  ; 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  one  ounce  j 
Cloves,  bruised,  two  drachms  ; 

Nutmeg,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Red  saunders  wood,  in  shavings,  three  drachms. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter, 

SplIllTUS  LAVANDULiE  CoMPOSlTUS.  Lotld.  Dub. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint ) 

Cinnamon,  bruised, 
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Nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; ' 

(Cloves,  two  drachms.  Dub.) ; 

Red  Saunders  wood,  one  ounce.  • ' 

Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

These  preparations  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  grate- 
ful cordials,  of  which  from  ten  to  a hundred  drops  may  be  con- 
veniently taken,  dropt  upon  sugar.  It  does  not  apj^ar  very 
clearly  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  spirits  or  tinctures  } 
for  although  the  spirit  of  lavender  be  the  predominant  ingredi- 
ent, yet  the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a tincture,  and  tire 
spirit  as  a menstruum  dissolves  astringent,  colouring,  and  otlier 
substances,  which  would  not  rise  with  it  in  distillation. 

TINCTURA  MELOES  VESICATORII.  Eif- 
Tincture  of  Catiiharides. 

Take  of 

Cantharldes,  bruised,  one  drachm } 

Diluted  alcohol,  one  pound.  ^ 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctuha  Cantharldis.  Land.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Zpanish  Flies. 

Take  of 

Bruised  cantharldes,  two  drachms  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a drachm  ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

I'his  tincture  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  cantharldes, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  is  sometimes  given  internally,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  as  a diuretic,  or  as  a stimulant  in  gleets  and 
gonorrhoea. 

TINCTURA  MIMOS.®  CATECHU*,  ollm  Tinctura  Ja- 
poNiCA.  Ed.  Tinctura  Catechu.  Lend.  Dub. 
Tincture  of  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces  } 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  two  ounces  *, 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  (two  pints.  Loud.  Duh.) 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

The  cinnamon  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not 
only  as  it  warms  the  stomach,  but  likewise  as  it  covers  its  rough- 
ness and  astringency.  _ ' ^ 

This  tincture  is  of  service  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs# 
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loosenesses,  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders,  -where  astrin-  ] 
fcnt  medicines  are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea  spoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  ; 
-vehicle. 

TINCTURA  MOSCHL  Dul, 

Tincture  Mush.  ^ 

Take  of 

Musk,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Rectified  spirit  is  the  most  complete  menstruum  for  musk ; 
but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  musk. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh, 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  three  ounces  \ 

Alcohol,  twenty  ounces } ' 

Water,  ten  ounces. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Land.  Duh. 

Take  of 

Mynh,  bruised,  three  ounces  j 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  a pint  and  a half  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  half  a pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  as  a cardiac, 
for  removing  obstructions,  particularly  those  of  the  uterine  ves- 
■sels,  and  resisting  putrefaction.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may  perliaps  be  given  in  these 
cases  to  advantage ; though  with  us,  it  is  more  commonly  used 
externally,  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  promoting  the  exfolia- 
tion of  carious  bones. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Tinctura  sabinse  composita.  L. 


TINCTURA  Oril,  sivE  THEBAICA;  vulgo  Lauhanum 

LiQuiniM.  Ed, 

Tincture  of  Opiutn^  or  Thebaic  Tincture^  commonly  called  Liquid 

Laudanum. 


Take  of 

, Opium,  two  ounces}. 
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Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drachms  ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  ten  (seven.  Dub.)  days,  and  strain. 

As  these  tinctures,  on  evaporation,  furnish  the  same  quantity 
of  extract,  they  are  belived  to  be  of  nearly  equal  strength ; but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  keep- 
ing as  could  be  wished  : after  some  time,  a part  of  the  opium 
is  gradually  deposited  from  both,  and  consequently  the  tinctures 
become  weaker  : the  part  which  thus  separates,  amounts  some- 
times, it  is  said,  to  near  one  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium 
at  first  dissolved. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHORATA.  Lend,  sive  Elixir 
Paiiegouicum.  Dub. 

Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  Paregoric  Elixir, 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  in  powder. 

Benzoic  acid,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 

Camphor,  two  scruples ; 

Essential  oil  of  aniseed,  one  drachm ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  ten  days,  (seven.  Dub.)  and  strain. 

In  this  formula  the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  camphor  are  com- 
bined. It  gets  an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  acid  of  benzoin 
and  essential  oil.  The  latter  will  also  render  it  more  stimulat- 
ing ; but  whether  it  derives  any  salutary  virtues  from  tlie  forr 
mer,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  originally  prescribed  under  the 
title  of  Elixir  Astmaticum,  which  it  does  not  ill  deserve.  It 
contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  frequent  cough- 
ing ',  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  Supposed  to  open  the  breast,  and 
give  greater  liberty  of  breathing.  It  is  given  to  children  against 
the  chmeough,  &c.  from  five  drops  to  twenty  : to  adults,  from 
twenty  to  an  hundred.  Half  an  ounce,  by  measure,  contains 
about  a grain  of  opium. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIA-.  Duh. 

Tincture  of  Quassia, 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  quassia,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filten 
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As  the  Dublin  college  have  introduced  into  their  Pharmaco-' 
pceia  the  most  powerful  of  all  astringent  tinctures,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  they  have  also  first  directed  a tincture  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  purest  and  most  intense  of  all  bitters. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  PALMATE  Ed. 

Tincture  cf  Rhilharb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  three  ounces  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Riiabarbari.  Loud.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Rhubdrb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  j 
(Liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce.  Dub.) 

Saffron,  two  drachms  j 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain; 

Tinctura  Rjiabarbari  Composita  Land, 
Compound  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces  j 
Liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  5 
Ginger,  powdered. 

Saffron,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  ALOES ; olim  Elixir  Sacrum.  Ed. 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb  nuith  AloeSj  commonly  called  Sacred  . 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  ten  drachms ; 

Socotorme  aloes,  in  powder,  six  drachms  *, 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  •, 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIAN./E',  ollm  Tinctura 
iiiiEi  Amara.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  vjith  Gentian^  formerly  Bitter  Tincture  of 

Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces  j 
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Gentian  root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

All  the  foregoing  tinctures  of  rhubarb  are  designed  as  stoma- 
chics and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  ; spiritous  liquors 
excellently  extract  those  parts  of  the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two 
first  qualities  reside,  and  the  additional  ingredients  considerably 
promote  their  efficacy.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach,  ijidiges- 
tion,  laxity  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  simtiar 
complaints,  these  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  service. 

TINCTURA  SABINiE  COMTOSITA.  Lend. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Sayiu. 

Jake  of 

Extract  of  savin,  one  ounce;  ' 

'i'incture  of  castor,  one  pint  j 

myrrh,  half  a pint. 

Digest  till  the  extract  of  savin  be  dissolved,  and  then  sti'aiu, 

Tuts  preparation  is  improved  from  one  described  in  some  for- 
mer Dispensatories,  under  the  name  of  Elixir  Uterinum.  It  i« 
said  to  be  a medicine  of  great  Importance  in  uterine  obstructions, 
and  hypochondriacal  cases.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  t* 
twenty  or  tlrirty,  or  more,  in  any  suitable  vehicle, 

TINGTURA  SAPONIS  *,  vulgo  Linimentuai  Safonaceo»^ 

Edin. 

Tincture  of  Soap,  formerly  Saponaceous  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Soap,  in  shavings,  four  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rosemary,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digest  the  soap  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days  ; then  add  to  the 
filtered  liquor  the  camphor  and  the  oil,  agitating  them  dili- 
gently. 

Linimentum  Saponis  Compositum.  Lend.  Li.mmextum 

Saponis.  Dub. 

Compound  Soap  i.inhnent. 

Take  of 

Soap,  three  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ^ 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  pne  pint. 
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Digest  the  soap  In  the  spirit  of  rosemary  until  it  be  dissolved 
and  add  to  it  the  camphor. 


TINCTURA  SAPONIS  ET  OPII ; ollm  Linimentum  Ano- 

BYNUM.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Soap  vnth  Opium,  formerly  Anodyne  Liniment. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same  sub- 
stances,. as  the  simple  tincture  of  soap,  but  with  the  addition 
from  the  beginning  of 

Opium  one  ounce. 

These  tinctures  are  only  used  externally,  and  possess  great 
efficacy  in  removing  local  pains,  when  rubbed  on  the  affected 
part  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  have  omitted  the  ano- 
dyne liniment,  probably  as  it  may  be  easily  prepared  extempo- 
?-aneously,  by  mixing  a proportion  of  laudanum  with  soap  Imi, 

snent. 


TIN'CTURA  SCILL^.  Lond.  DuB. 

Tincture  of  Squill, 

Take  of 

Squills,  fresh  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

(Digest  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the  liquor.  Land.) 

Digest  for  seven  days  j then  set  it  aside,  and  when  the  faeces 
have  subsided,  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  DuB. 

The  active  principle  of  squills  is  soluble  irt  alcohol,  and  there 

are  cases  in  which  a tincture  may  be  useful. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Mel  scillae.  D. 


TINCTURA  SENNiE  COhTPOSITA  i vulgo  Euixin  Salu- 

Tis.  Ed. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Senna,  commonly  called  Elixir  of  Health. 
Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two.  ounces  ; 

Jalap  root,  bruised,  one  ounce  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  \ 

Diluted  alcohol,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  to  the  liquor,  filtered  through  paper, 
add. 

Doubly  refined  sugar,  four  ounces. 
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, Tinctura  Senn-'E.  Land.  Duh. 

Tincture  of  Senna, 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised  and  hiisked,  half  an  ounce  } 
Raisins,  stoned,  sixteen  ounces  j 
Proof  spirit,  one  gallon. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days  and  strain. 

Both  these  tinctures  are  useful  carminatives  and  cathartics^ 
especially  to  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors;  they  often  relieve  flatulent  complaipts  and 
colics,  where  the  common  cordials  have  little  effect ; the  dose 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  TOLUIFERl  BALSAM!  j olim  Tixctura 
Tolutana.  Edin.  Tixctura  Bai.sami  Tolutaai.  Land, 
Dub. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  ^ 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half,  (one  ounce,  Dub,) 
Alcohol,  one  pound,  (one  pint,  Lond-  Dub.) 

Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved  ; and  then  strain  the  tincture 
dirough  paper. 

This  solution  of  balsam  of  Tolu  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balsam  itself.  It  may  be  taken  internally,  with  the  several  in- 
tentions for  which  that  balsam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
tea  spoonful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with 
simple  syrup,  it  forms  an  elegant  balsamic  syrup. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Syrupus  toluifera  balsamt.  E. 

Trochisci  glycirrhizz  cum  opio.  E. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANS.  Lend.  Dub 
Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a pretty  fine  pow- 
der, otherwise  die  spirit  will  not  sufficiently  extract  its  virtues. 
The  tincture  has  a deep  colour,  and  is  strongly  Impregnated 
with  the  valerian  ; though  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  in  the  cure  of  epileptic  disorders  as  the  root  in  substance, 
p^hibited  in  the  form  of  powder  or  bolus,  I he  dosp  of  th? 
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tincture  is  from  half  a spoonful  to  a spoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-clay. 

^TINCTURA  VERATRI  ALBI.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  W^hite  Jfellebore. 

Tahc  of  . , . 1 

White  hellebore  root,  bruised,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half.  . , 

Digest  them  together  for  seven  days,  and  filter  the  tincture 

through  paper. 

This  tincture  is  sometimes  used  for  assisting  cathartics,  &c. 
and  as  an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  maniacal 

likewise  be  so  managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful  alterative  a , 
deobstruent,  in  cases  where  milder  remedies  have  • 

But  a great  deal  of  cautioit.fs  requisite  m its  use  ; ’ 

first,  ought  to  be  only  a few  drops  s if  considerable,  it  proves 

\iolently  emetic  or  cathartic. 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS.  Lond.  Dub^ 

Tincture  of  Ginger. 

of 

Ginger,  in  coarse  ^wder,  two  ounces  j 
Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Dicest  in  a gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  only  employe^ 
as  a corrigent  to  purgative  draughts. 


Chap.  XXXII. 

TINCTURES  MADE  WITH  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 


We  have  classed  these  tinctures  by  themselves,  because  tliey 
are  more  strongly  characterised  by  the  nature  of  the  menstruum 
than  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  it.  Indeed,  the  etherea 
spirits  are  used  in  these  instances,  not  to  dissolve  bodies  wd  ic  . 
Jould  resist  the  action  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  for  the  sake  of. 
their  own  direct  action  on  the  body. 


TINCTURA  ALOES  ^THEREA. 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Soebtorine  aloes, 

5 


Ed. 
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Myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

English  saffron,  sliced,  one  ounce  ; 

Sulphuric  ether,  with  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  the  myrrh  with  the  sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  for  four 
days,  in  a close  vessel  ; then  add  the  saflVon  and  aloes. 

Dig  est  again  for  four  days,  and,  when  the  fwces  have  subsided, 
pour  off  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  agrees  generally  In  its  effects  with  the  otlier 
tinctures  of  aloes,  the  only  difference  arising  from  the  more  pe- 
netrating and  stimulating  nature  of  the  menstruum  itself. 

iEIHER  SULFIIURICUS  CUM  ALCOHOLE  AROMA- 

FICUS.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Ether  ’ivith  Alcohol. 

« 

This  is  made  of  the  same  aromatics,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon ; except,  that,  in  place 

of  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  is  employed. 

% 

This  is  designed  for  persons  whose  stomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  following  acid  tincture  : to  the  taste  it  is  gratefully  aro- 
matic, without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICITM  AR*OMATICUi\T.  Ed. 
Aromatic  Sidphin  ic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  six  ounces.  ' 

Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol.  Digest  the  mixturf' 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  a close  vessel,  for  three  days,  and 
then  add  of 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce. 

Digest  again,  in  a close  vessel,  for  six  days,  and  then  filter  the 
tincture  through  paper  placed  in  a glass  funnel. 

Although  the  name  given  to  this  preparation  by  the  college 
does  not  sanction  its  arrangement  widi  the  ethereal  tinctures, 
yet  I have  ventured  to  place  it  here,  from  the  belief  that  the 
alcohol  is  completely  or  partially  changed,  by  the  digestion  with 
the  acid,  into  an  ethereal  spirit,  and  that  the  principal  difference 
between  this  and  the  preceding  tincture  consists  in  the  presence 
of  the  acid,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  men- 
struum by  which  the  tincture  is  formed,  but  as  an  acid  mixed 
with  the  ethereal  tincture. 

Medical  use. — ^^Ehis  is  a valuable  medicine  in  weakness  and  re- 
laxations of  the  stomach,  and  decays  of  constitution,  particularly 
in  those  which  proceed  from  irregularities,  which  are  acconi- 
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panied  with  slow  febrile  symptoms*  or  which  follow  the  sup- 
pression of  intermittents.  It  frequently  succeeds,  after  bitters 
and  aromatics  by  themselves  had  availed  nothing  5 and  indeed 
great  part  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  sulphuric  acid  •,  which, 
barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  those  cases  where  the  stomach 
could  bear  the  acidity,  produced  happy  effects* 

It  is  very  usefully  conjoined  with  cinchona,  and  other  tonic 
barks,  both  as  covering  their  disagreeable  taste,  and  as  coinciding 
v/ith  them  in  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty 
drops,  or  more,  several  times  a-day. 


Chap.  XXXlII. 

AMMONIATED  or  VOLATILE  TINCTURES. 

Ammonia,  like  ether,  is  so  powerful  an  agent  on  the  living 
system,  that  we  think  it  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  com- 
positions into  which  it  enters.  They  are  all  highly  stimulating 
and  pungent,  and  apt  to  excite  diaphoresis.  As  ammonia  ex- 
erts considerable  and  peculiar  powers  as  a solvent,  these  tinc- 
tures must  never  be  combined  in  prescription  with  any  thing 
acid,  which  would  not  only  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  destroy 
its  peculiar  action  on  the  living  system,  but  would  precipitate 
whatever  was  dissolved  by  its  agency. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORAE  COMPOSITUM-  Lend. 

Compound  Camphor  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  six  ounces; 

Spirit  of  lavender,  sixteen  ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  spirit ; and  distil  from  a 

glass  retort,  with  a slow  fire,  sixteen  ounces.  Then  dissolve 

the  camphor  in  the  distilled  liquor. 

These  compositions  are  more  pungent  and  penetrating  than 
the  solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol.  In  the  quarto  impression 
of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  the  London  college  employed  the  solu- 
tion of  carbonated  ammonia,  but  changed  it  in  the  octavo  edi- 
tion for  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  which  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement. Indeed,  I never  made  the  experiment ; but,  from 
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analogy,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  carbonated  am« 
monia  is  incapable  of  dissolving  the  camphor. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI  COMPOSITA.  Ed. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Castor. 

Take  of 

Russia  castor,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Assa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  composition  is  a medicine  of  real  efficacy,  particularly 
in  hysterical  disorders,  and  the  several  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany them.  The  spirit  here  used  is  an  excellent  menstruum, 
both  for  the  castor  and  the  assa  foetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their 
virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONAS  AMMONIATA.  Land. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Digest  in  a close  vessel  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  tincture;  but  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona  bark,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  think  it  a very  judicious  preparation;  for  the 
nature  of  the  menkruum  is  so  stimulating,  that  little  effect  can 
be  expected  from  any  portion  of  the  cinchona  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA.  Ed.  Duh. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiac. . 

Take  of 

Resin  of  guaiac,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half,  (one  pint  and  a 
half.  Dub.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Guaiaoi.  Land. 

Tincture  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Guaiac,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digest  for  three  days,  and  filter. 

These  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tinctures;  the  ai7V> 
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moniated  spirit  readily  dissolving  the  resin,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  cases,  a tea,  or 
even  table,  spoonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  singular 
service. 


TINCTURA  OPII  AMMON! ATA  •,  olim  Er.ixin  Parego- 

RICUM.  Ed. 

Ammomated  Tincture  of  Opiunty  formerly  Paregoric  Elixir. 
Take  of 

Bem:oic  acid, 

English  saffron,  sliced,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  aniseed,  half  a drachm; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  sixteen  ounces. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  in  a close  vessel,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  a preparation  of  considerable  efficacy  in  many  spas- 
modic diseases,  as  chincough,  &c.  the  ammonia  removing  the 
spasm  immediately,  while  the  opium  tends  to  prevent  its  return. 
Each  drachm  contains  about  a grain  of  opium.  ' 


TINCTURA  VALERIAN^  AMMONIATA.  Land. 
Aimnoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 

Dub,  ' 


Take  of 

Valerian  root,  in  powder,  two  ounces; 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  one  pint. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

The  spirit  of  ammonia,  both  simple  and  compound,  is  here 
an  excellent  menstruum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably 
promotes  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which,  in  some  cases, 
wants  assistance  of  this  kind.  The  dose  may  be  a tea  spoonful 
or  two. 


Chap.  XXXIV.— MEDICATED  WINES. 

Paumentier  has  occupied  thirty-two  pages  of  the  Annales 
de  Chimie,  to  prove  that  wine  is  an  extremely  bad  menstruum 
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for  extracling  the  virtues  of  medical  substances.  HiS 
gument  is,  that,  by  the  infusion  of  vegetable  substances  in ’vine’ 
its  natural  tendency  to  decomposition  is  so  much  acccle  rated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  process,  instead  of  wine,  we  have  only  a 
liquor  containing  the  elements  of  bad  vinegar.  As  a solvent, 
diluted  alcohol  perfectly  supersedes  the  use  of  wine  •,  and  if  we 
wish  to  use  wine  to  cover  the  taste,  or  to  assist  the  operation 
of  any  medicine,  M.  Parmentier  proposes,  that  a tincture  of  the 
substance  should  be  extemporaneously  mixed  with  wiife  as  a ve- 
hicle. 

Notwithstanding  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  have  great 
weight,  we  shall  give  to  the  medicated  wines,  retained  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  the  characters  they  still  generally  possess. 


VINUM  ALOES  SOCOTt)RIN/E-,  vulgo  TiNcruiiA 

Sacha.  Ed. 

Wine  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  commonly  called  Sacred  Tincture. 
Take  of 

Socotorihe  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

I^esser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised. 

Ginger,  bruised,  each  one  drachm  •, 

Spanish  white  winei  two  pounds.  , 

Digest  for  seven  days,  stirring  now  and  then,  and  afterwards 
strain. 


ViNUM  Aloes.  Dub. 
Aloetic  Wine. 


Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces  •, 

Canella  alba,  one  ounce  •, 

Spanish  white  wine,  three  pints  ; 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  canella  alba  separately,  then  mix  and 
pour  on  the  wdne,  mixed  with  the  spirit;  afterwards  digest  for 
fourteen  days,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel ; and,  lastly,  fil- 
ter the  liquor. 


ViNUM  Aloes.  Lotid. 

Wine  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  ; 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  six  pints  ; 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  canella  separately  ; mix  them,  and  pour  on 
the  wine  and  spirit ; digest  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then 
shaking  them  ; and  strain, 
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It  is  proper  to  mix  white  sand,  cleansed  from  impurities,  with 
the  powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moistened  aloes  from 
sticking  together. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  esteem,  not  only  as  a 
cathartic,  but  likewise  as  a stimulus. 

It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a medicine  of  excellent 
service.  The  dose,  as  a purgative,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 
It  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  so  as  to  be  productive  of 
excellent  effects,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  small  doses,  at 
proper  intervals  : thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a considerable 
time  operate  remarkably  by  stool ; but  at  length  proves  purga- 
tive, and  occasions  a lax  habit  of  much  longer  continuance  than 
that  produced  by  the  other  common  cathartics. 

VINUM  GENTIAN.^  COMPOSITUM;  vulgo  Vinum 

Amakum.  Ed. 

Compound  Wine  of  Gentian^  commonly  called  Bitter  Wine, 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  j 
Cinchona  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms  j 
Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  j 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

First  pour  the  diluted  alcohol  on  the  root  and  barks,  sliced  and 
bruised,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  add  the  wine  j then  ma- 
cerate for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  wine,  which  is  a pleasant  bitter,  is  Intended  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  old  Tinctura  ad  Stomachicos . Wines  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  introduced  at  the  tables  of  epicures  in  Italy,  to 
assist  the  stomach  in  digestion. 


VINUM  IPECACUANHvE.  Lend.  DuL 
Wine  of  Ipecacuanha, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuan,  bruised,  two  ounces  *, 
Spanish  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  ten  days,  (seven  days,  Duh.')  and  strain. 

Ed. 


Take  of 

Ipecacuan,  bruised,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter  hrough  paper. 


Both  tliese  wines  are  very  mild  and  safe  emetics,  ?.nJ  ecuall/ 
serviceable,  in  dysenteries,  with  the  ipecacuanha  in  substance. 
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this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanish  white  wine. 
The  common  dose  is  an  ounce,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 

VINUM  NICOTIANi^:  T ABACI.  E4. 

Tobacco  JV^ine, 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  one  ounce  j 
Spanish  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  paper. 

Wine  seems  to  extract  more  fully  the  active  principles  of  th? 
tobacco  than  either  water  or  spirit  taken  separately. 

VINUM  RHEI  PALMATI.  £d, 

Rhubarb  Wine, 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces  j 
Canella  alba,  bruised,  one  drachm  \ 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  fof  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper, 

ViNUM  Rhabarbari.  Lond. 

Wine  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half } 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised  and  husked,  half  an  pqnce ; 
SalFron,  two  drachms ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pints  j 
Proof  spirit,  half  a pint. 

Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some 
kinds  of  loosenesses,  for  evacuating  the  offending  matter,  and 
strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  half  a spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls  or  mor^ 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  disorder,  and  tfie  strength 
of  the  patient. 
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Chap.  XXXV.—EXTRACTS  and  RESINS. 

]]xTi!A('T  in  pharmacy  has  long  been  used,  in  the  common 
and  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  express  a tiling  extracted, 
anil  therefore  it  was  applied  to  substances  of  all  kinds  which 
were  extracted  from  heterogeneous  bodies,  by  the  action  of  any 
menstruum,  and  again  reduced  to  a consistent  form,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  that  menstruum.  Lately,  however.  Extract  has 
been  used  in  a diflerent  and  much  more  limited  sense,  as  the 
name  for  a peculiar  principle,  which  is  often  indeed  contained 
in  extracts,  and  which  before  h..d  no  proper  appellation.  It  is 
in  llie  former  sense  that  we  employ  it  here,  and  in  which  we 
wish  it  to  be  only  used,  while  a new  word  should  be  invented  as 
the  name  of  the  new  substance.  Till  a better  be  proposed,  we 
shall  call  it  exiracitve. 

Extracts  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
•substances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  menstruum 
employed  ; but  they  commonly  consist  of  gum,  sugar,  extrac- 
tive, tannin,  cinchonin,  gallic  acid,  or  resin,  or  several  of  them 
mixed  in  various  proportions.  The  menstrua  most  commonly  em- 
ployed arc  water  and  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable  of  extract- 
ing all  the  substances  enumerated,  except  the  resin,  and  the 
latter  all  except  the  gum.  Wine  is  also  sometimes  employed, 
but  very  improperly  \ for,  as  a solvent,  it  can  only  act  as  a mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  be- 
lund,  on  evaporation,  are  rather  injurious  than  of  advantage  to 
the  extract. 

Water  is  the  menstruum  most  economically  employed  in  mak- 
ing extracts,  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  all  the  active  principles 
except  resin,  and  can  have  its  solvent  powers  assisted  by  a con- 
siderable degree  of  heat. 

Watery  extracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  subject  in  wa- 
ter, and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction  to  a thick  consist- 
ence. 

It  is  indiiTerent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  whether  the 
subject  be  used  fresh  or  dry;  since  nothing  that  can  be  preserv- 
ed in  this  process  w'ill  be  lost  by  drying.  With  regard  to  the 
facility  of  extraction,  however,  there  is  a very  considerable  dif- 
Icrence ; vegetables  in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more 
readily  when  dried  than  when  fresh. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  action  of  the  mca- 
stvuuni  bv  mechanical  division,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  reduce  the  substance  to  a very  fine  powder ; as  Fab- 
broni  found  that  cinchona,  at  least,  yielded  a larger  proportion 
cf  extract,  when  only  coarsely  powdered, 
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The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  is  necessary 
for  extracting  die  virtues  of  - the  subject.  This  point,  however, 
is  not  very  easily  ascertained  ; for,  although  some  of  the  common 
principles  of  extracts  be  soluble  in  a very  small  proportion  of 
water,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  tannin,  of  which  water  can 
dissolve  only  a certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take 
up  more  by  any  length  of  boiling ; besides,  we  have  no  very 
good  method  of  knoM'ing  when  we  have  used  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water ; for  vegetable  substances  will  continue  to  colour 
deeply  successive  portions  of  water  boiled  with  them,  long  after 
they  are  yielding  nothing  to  it  but  colouring  matter.  One  of 
the  best  methods  is  to  boil  the  subject  in  successive  quantities 
of  water,  as  long  as  the  decoctions  form  a considerable  precipi- 
tate with  the  test  which  is  proper  for  detecting  the  substance  we 
are  extracting,  such  as  a solution  of  gelatin  for  tannin,  of  alum 
for  extractive.  See. 

The  decoctions  arc  to  be  evaporated  after  they  have  been  fil- 
tered boiling  hot,  without  any  further  depuration  j because  some 
of  the  most  active  principles  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
tannin,  are  much  more  soluble  in  Soiling  than  in  cold  water, 
and  because  almost  all  of  them  are  very  quickly  affected  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Therefore,  if  a boiling  decoction, 
saturated  with  tannin,  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  very  principle  on  which  the  activity  of  the  substance  de- 
pends, will  separate  to  the  bottom,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
directions,  will  be  thrown  away  as  sediment.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  more  strongly  to  allow'Ing  the  decoction  to  cool,  and 
deposite  a fresh  sediment,  after  it  has  been  partially  evaporat- 
ed. Besides,  by  allowing  the  decoctions  to  stand  several  days 
before  we  proceed  to  their  evaporation,  we  are,  in  fact,  allow- 
ing the  active  principles  contained  in  the  decoction  to  be  altered 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  to  be  converted  into  substances, 
perhaps  inactive,  which  also  are  thrown  away  as  sediment. 

The  evaporation  is  most  conveniently  performed  in  broad  shal- 
low vessels;  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  the  sooner  will 
the  aqueous  parts  exhale.  This  effect  may  likewise  be  promoted 
by  agitation. 

When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  accident,  almost  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  applied,  as  usual,  under  the  eva- 
porating bason,  may  be  effectually  prevented,  by  pouring  the  ex- 
tract, when  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  into  shal- 
low tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placing  these  in  an  oven  with  its  door 
open,  moderately  heated ; which,  acting  uniformly  on  every 
part  of  the  liquid,  will  soon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  consistence 
required.  This  may  likewise  be  done,  and  more  securely,  by 
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setting  the  evaporating  vessel  in  boiling  water ; but  the  evapor- 
ation is  in  this  v/ay  very  tedious. 

Alcohol  is  much  too  expensive  to  be  employed,  as  a men- 
struum for  obtaining  extractSj  except  in  those  cases  where  water  ' 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  These  cases  are, 

1st,  V/lien  the  nature  of  the  extract  is  very  perishable  when  . 
dissolved  in  water,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  be  decomposed  before 
the  evaporation  can  be  completed,  especially  if  we  cannot  pror  | 
ceed  immediately  ttn  the  evaporation.  ; 

2dly,,  When  water  is  fotaiiy  incapable  of  dissolving  the  sub-  ■ 
stance  to  be  extracted  •,  and, 

3dly,  When  the  substance  extracted  can  bear  the  heat  of  boih  ■ 
ing  alcohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would  be  dissipated  : 
by  that  of  boiling  water  ; that  is,  when  it  requires  a heat  greater  i 
than  176°,  and  less  than  212  ',  for  its  v.iporization. 

In  the  last  case,  the  alcohol  must  be  perfectly  free  from  wa^  . 
ter,  because  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  it  at  the  end  of  the 
process  wfould  frustrate  the  whole  operation.  Hence,  also,  the 
subject  itself  ouglit  always  to  be  dry  : those  substances  whwh 
lose  their  virtue  bv  drying,  lose  it  ecjually  on  being  submitted  to 
this  treatment  with  the  purest  alcohol. 

In  this  M^ay,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  some  aromatic  substances, 
as  cinnamon,  lavender,  rosemary,  retain  a considerable  degree 
of  their  fine  flavour. 

In  the  second  case,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  so  very  strong, 
because  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  resinous  substances,  although 
(diluted  with  a considerable  proportion  of  water, 

In  the  first  case,  the  alcohol  may  be  still  much  weaker  *,  or 
rather,  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water 
will  be  sufficient  to  retard  or  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the 
decoction.  j 

The  alcohol  em.ployed  in  all  these  cases  should  be  perfectly  . 
free  from  any  unpleasant  flavour,  lest  it  be  communicated  to 
the  extract. 

The  inspissation  should  be  performed  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  gentle  heat  of  a water  bath.  We  need  not  suffer  the  alco- 
hol to  evaporate  in  the  air : the  greatest  part  of  it  may  be  re- 
covered by  collecting  the  vapour  in  common  distilling  vessels. 
If  the  distilled  spirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour 
from  the  subject,  it  may  be  advantageously  reserved  for  the 
same  purposes  again. 

When  diluted  alcohol  is  employed,  the  distillation  should 
only  be  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  over ; and  the 
evaporation  should  be  finished  in  wide  open  vessels. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  also  included  the  processes  intended 
lor  purifying  inspissated  juices  and  resinous  substances. 
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Pure  resins  are  prepared,  by  adding,  to  spirituous  tincture# 
of  resinous  vegetables,  a large  quantity  of  water.  The  resin, 
incapable  of  reniaining  dissolved  in  the  watery  liquor,  separates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom ; leaving  in  the  menstruum  such  other 
principles  of  the  plant  as  the  spirit  might  have  extracted  at  first 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  only  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis. 


EXTRACTS  MADE  WITH  WATER. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANAE  LUTE.®.  El 

Extract  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  any  quantity. 

Having  cut  and  bruised  it,  pour  upon  it  eight  times  its  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water.  Boil  to  the  consumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor,  and  strain  it  by  strong  expression.  Evaporate 
the  decoction  immediately,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey, 
in  a bath  of  water  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda. 

EXTRACTA.  Lond. 

Extracts. 

Boil  the  article  in  distilled  water,  press  out  the  decoction,  strain 
it,  and  set  it  apart  that  the  faeces  may  subside ; then  boil  it 
again  in  a water  bath,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  to  a consistence 
proper  for  making  pills. 

The  same  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  all 
the  extracts,  that  the  evaporation  may  be  properly  performed- 

EXTRACTA  SIMPLICIORA.  Dub. 

Simple  Extracts. 

All  simple  extracts,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  are  to  be 

prepared  according  to  the  following  rule  : 

The  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  boiled,  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  water,  to  one  half ; tKe  liquor  is  then  to  be  expressed, 
and,  after  the  faeces  have  subsided,  to  be  filtered;  it  is  then 
to  be  evaporated,  with  a heat  between  200‘^  and  212®,  un- 
til it  becomes  thickish ; and,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated 
with  a heat  less  than  200“,  and  frequently  stirred,  until  it 
acquire  a consistence  proper  for  forming  pills. 
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In  tills  manner  are  prepared, 

Extracta 

Cacuminum  Absinthii.  Dub, 

Eadkis  Glycyrrhizje  Glabr®.  Ed. 
Glycyrrhiz^.  Land.  Dub. 

Hellebori  Nigri.  E.  D.  L. 

GentianjE  Lute->e.  Ed. 

Gentianas.  Lnnd.  Dub. 

OJjicinal  Preparations. 
Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  ferro.  L. 

Pilulas  aloeticse.  D.  L. 

Eadkis  Jalaps.  Dub. 

Foliorum  Rux^  Graveolentis.  Ed. 

— Rut  a:.  Land.  Dub. 

Cassije  Senna.  Ed, 

Sabina.  Land.  Dub. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
Tinctura  sabime  composita.  L. 

Florum  Anthemidis  Nobilis.  Ed. 

ClIAMAMELI.  Lond.  Dub. 

Capitum  Papaveris  Somniferi.  Ed. 

Papaveris  Albi.  Lond. 

Cacuminis  Genista.  Lond.  Dub. 

Ligni  PIamatoxyli  Campechiani 
Scohis  Hamatoxyli.  Dub. 

Cortkis  Quercus.  Dub. 

Hcrbee  et  Eadkis  Taraxaci.  Dub. 


Extracts  oj 
Wormwood. 


luonce. 


Liqt 
Black  Hellebore. 


Gentian. 


Jalap. 

Rue. 

Senna. 

Savin. 


} 


Chamomile. 

Poppy-heads. 

Broom-tops. 


’>  Logwood. 


Oak  bark. 
Dandelion. 


EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA,  sive  CORTICIS  PERU- 
VIAN!. Lond. 

Extract  of  Cinchona^  or  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Distilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which, 
while  hot,  will  be  red  and  pellucid  ; but,  as  it  grows  cold, 
will  become  yellow  and  turbid.  Th^  same  quantity  of  water 
being  again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark,  as  before,  and  repeat 
the  boiling,  until  the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear. 
Then  reduce  all  these  liquors,  mixed  together  and  strained, 
to  a proper  thickness,  by  evaporation. 

This  extract  must  be  prepared  under  two  forms  ; one  softy  and 
fit  for  making  pills ; the  other  hard  and  pulvcrisable. 
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Extractum  Cinchon/i:.  Dub. 

Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  six  pints. 

Boil,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a vessel  almost  covered  ; 
filter  the  decoction  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside.  Boil  the 
residuum  again,  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  fikcr  it 
in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be  repeated  a third  time, 
and  all  the  decoctions  are  to  be  mixed  and  reduced  to  a proper 
degree  of  thickness  by  evaporation. 

This  extract  ought  to  be  kept  in  two  states  •,  one  soft,  adapted 
for  making  pills ; and  the  other  hard,  capable  of  being  pul- 
verised. 

EXTRACTUM  HiEMATOXYLI,  sive  LIGNI  CAMPE- 

CHENSIS.  Lond. 

Extract  of  Loff’wood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  a gallon  of  distilled  water,  to 
one  half ; then  boll  all  the  liquors,  mixed  and  strained,  down 
to  a proper  consistence. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII  AOUOSUM.  Duh. 

Watery  Extract  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces  *, 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Triturate  the  opium  well  in  the  water,  for  ten  minutes ; then, 
after  waiting  a little,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  triturate  the 
remaining  opium  with  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
pouring  off  the  infusion  in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be 
repeated  a third  time.  Mix  the  decanted  liquors,  and  ex- 
pose the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel,  for  two  days,  to  the  air. 
Lastly,  filter  through  linen,  and,  by  slow  evaporation,  form 
an  extract. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Syrupus  opii.  D. 

EXTRACTUM  VALERIANS.  Dub. 

Extract  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

Valerian  root,  in  coarse  powder,  six  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  digest,  with  a moderate  heat,  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel  j and  then  express  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  a proper  thickness. 
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EXTRACTUM  SENN^.  Land, 

Extract  of  Senna, 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  senna. in  the  distilled  water,  adding,  after  its  decoction, 
a little  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
to  a proper  thickness. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM.  Dub,. 

Compound  Extract  of  Coiocynth, 

Take  of 

Pith  of  coiocynth,  cut  small,  six  drachms ; 

Hepatic  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  anu  bruised,  one  drachm  ; 
Castile  soap,  softened  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  have  a 
gelatinous  consistence,  three  drachms  i 
Warm  water,  one  pint. 

Digest  the  coiocynth  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vessel,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  for  four  days.  To  the  liquor,  expressed  and 
filtered,  add  the  aloes  and  scammony,  separately,  reduced  to 
powder  t then  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a proper  thickness 
for  making  pills,  having  added,  towards  the  end  of  the 
evaporation,  the  soaip-jelly  and  powdered  seeds  ; and  mix  all 
the  ingredients  thoroughly  together. 


EXTRACTS  MADE  WITH  ALCOHOL. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONiE  OFFICIRALIS.  Ed, 
Extract  (f  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound  j 
Alcohol,  four  pounds. 

Digest,  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture. 

Boil  the  residuum  in  five  pounds  of  distilled  water,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  filter  the  decoction,  boiling  hot,  through  linen. 
Repeat  this  decoction  and  filtration,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  and  reduce  the  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  honey. 

Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  by  distillation,  until  it 
also  become  thick ; then  mix  the  liquors,  thus  inspissated, 
and  evaporate  them  in  a bath  of  boiling  Nvater,  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  to  a proper  consistency. 
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EXTRACTUM  CONVOLVULI  JALAPiE. 

Extract  of  jalap 

Is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  from  the  bruised  rooti 
EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI  CUM  RESINA. 

Land. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  Barh  ivith  the  Resin. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  pints.  " 

Digest  it,  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture ; boil  the 
residuunr  in  ten  pints  of  distilled  water  to  two ; then  strain 
the  tincture  and  decoction  -separately,  evaporating  the  water 
from  the  decoction,  and  distilling  off  the  spirit  from  the 
tincture,  until  each  begins  to  be  thickened.  Lastly,  mix  the 
resinous  M^ith  the  aqueous  extract,  and  make  the  mass  fit  for 
forming  into  pills. 

In  the  sabre  Way  arc  prepared 

ExTiiACTUit  Extrabt  of 

CASCARiLLiEi  Loud.  ' Cascarilla. 

Jalapii.  Loud.  Jalap. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Pulvis  scatnmonii  compositus.  L. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe.  L. 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARILLA  RESINOSUM.  Dui. 
Resinous  Extract  of  Cascarilla. 

Take  of 

Cascarilla,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  pints. 

Digest  for  four  days ; then  pour  off  the  tincture,  and  strain  ; 
boil  the  residuum,  in  ten  pints  of  water,  to  two  : evaporate 
the  filtered  decoction,  and  distil  the  tincture,  in  a retort,  till 
both  begin  to  grow  thick  ; then  mix  them,  and  evaporate 
them  to  a state  fit  for  making  pills.  Lastly,  they  are  to  be 
intimately  mixed. 

In  this  way  are  prepared 

ExTRAcruM  Resinous  Extract  of 

CiNCHON.®  Rubr®:  Resinosum.  Duh.  Red  Chinchona  Bark. 

JAI/AP.E  Resinosum.  Duh.  Jalap, 
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EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Loud. 

Compound  Extract  of  Coloquintidcr. 

Take  of  _ i i 

Pith  of  coloqumtida,  cut  small,  six  drachms  *, 

Socotorinc  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Scammony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  powdered,  one  drachm ; , 
Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Di-T-est  the  coloqumtida  in  the  spirit,  with  a gentle  heat,  dunng 
four  days.  To  the  expressed  tincture  add  the  aloes  and 
scammony  *,  when  these  are  dissolved,  draw  off  the  spirit  by 
distillation,  and  evaporate  the  water,  adding  the  seeds  to-  , 
wards  the  end  of  the  process,  so  as  to  form  an  extract  ht  tor 

making  into  pills.  ' 


OPIUM  PURIFICATUM.  Land.  Dub. 

Furificd  Opium. 

Take  of  . , 

Opium,  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  pound  *, 

Proof  spirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints. 

Di-est  the  opium  with  a gentle  heat,  stirring  now  and  then  tilh 
it  be  dissolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  (Distil  the  tmcture, 
so  prepared,  to  a proper  thickness.  Loud.)  (Distil  in  a re- 
tort until  the  spirit  be  separated  : pour  out  the  liquor  which 
remains,  and  evaporate,  until  the  extract  acquires  a proper 
thickness,  Duh.) 

Purified  opium  must  be  kept  in  two  forms  ; one  soft^  proper  tor 
forming  into  pills  ; the  other  hardy  which  may  be  reduced 

into  powder. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

. Pulvis  crette  cum  opio.  L. 

Pulvls  ipecacuanhte  et  opii.  L.  D. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  L. 

Pilulce  e’styrace.  D. 

Electuarium  catechu  compositun.  D. 


The  chapter  on  extracts  and  resins  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia is  concluded  with  the  two  following  general  direc- 
tions;— _ . . 

< 1,  All  the  extracts,  during  the  time  of  iiispissation,  must; 

< be  gently  agitated.  . 

‘ 2,  On  all  the  softer  watery  extracts,  a small  quantity  oii 

* spirit  of  wine  must  be  sprinkled.’ 

The  Dublin  college  say, — t u r 

‘ All  extracts,  when  they  begin  to  get  thick,  ought  to  be  tre- 

‘ (^uently  stirred  with  a clean  iron  spatula ; and  they  may  be  re— 
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« duced  to  a proper  thickness  by  means  of  a stove,  heated  for 
‘ that  purpose.  ITiey  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  excluded 

* from  the  action  of  the  air ; and  die  softer  extracts  are  to  be 

* sprinkled  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine.’  i 

All  these  extracts  are  supposed  to  contain  die  virtues  of  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a very  pure  arid 
concentrated  form  *,  but  this  supposition  is,  probably  in  several 
instances,  erroneous  i and  the  directions  for  preparing  them  are 
frequently  injudicious  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  solution, 
and  subsequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  ascertained  by  care- 
ful and  satisfactory  experiments,  well-selected  pieces  of  these 
substances  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  preparations  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  purified.  As  a further  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  good  opium  over  all  its  preparations,  I may  also  re- 
mark, that  the  latter,  however  w'ell  prepared,  soon  become 'mouldy, 
the  former  never. 

Cinchona  bark  is  a medicine  of  very  great  Importance ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  woody  fibres,  or  inert  matter, 
which  enter  into  its  composition  is  so  great,  that  weak  stomachs 
cannot  bear  it,  when  given  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  any 
very  powerful  effects.  On  this  account,  the.  preparation  of  ah 
extract,  which  may  contain  its  active  principles  in  a concentrat- 
ed form,  is  a desirable  object.  On  this  subject  there  Is  still 
much  room  for  experiment.  The  London  college,  in  its/, direc- 
tions, certainly  errs  in  two  important  particulars ; in  the  first 
place,  ill  desiring  the  decoction  to  be  continued  until  the  great- 
est part  of  the  menstruum  is  evaporated  ; and,  iu  the  second 
place,  in  separating,  by  filtration,  the  powder  which  separates 
from  the  decoction  after  it  has  cooled.  The  first  error  probably 
originated  in  the  idea,  that,  by  continuing  the  boiling  for  a great 
length  of  time,  more  of  the  bark  would  be  dissolved ; but  it  is 
now  known,  that  water  is  incapable  of  dissolving  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona  ; and  that, 
after  the  water  has  become  saturated,  by  continuing  the  decoc- 
tion we  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  menstruum,  and  therefore 
also  diminish  the  quantity  of  bark  dissolved.  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  second  error ; for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that 
tlie  powder  which  separated,  on  cooling,  from  a saturated  de- 
coction of  cinchona,  was  a resinous  substance,  it  surely  ouo-ht 
not  to  have  been  rejected  from  what  were  supposed  to  be  %- 
sinous  extracts.  This  precipitate  is  now  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  much  greater  solubility  of  its  active  principles  in  boiling 
than  m cold  water ; so  that  the  precipitate  is  not  different  frorn 
what  remains  in  solution.  Accordingly,  I have  found  by  expe- 
riment, that  cinchona  gave  at  least  one  half  more  extract  when 

. U u 
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the  decoction  was  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  ‘the 

Edinburgh  college.  _ i i i • 

The  real  advantage  of  so  expensive  an  agent  as  alcohol,  m 
preparing  any  of  these  extracts,  has  not  been  demonstrated; 
and,  if  I be  not  misinformed,  it  is  seldom  employed  by  the 
apothecaries  in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  Resinous  Ex- 
tracts. 


RESINA  FLAVA.  Land.  Dub. 
y ellow  Rosin. 


This  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 


Turpentwes  are  combinations  of  volatile  oil  and  resins,  which  . 
are  easily  separated  by  distillation.  The  process,  however,  can-.^ 
not  be  carried  so  far  ns  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  oil,  without^ 
'charring  and  burning  part  of  the  resin.  In  this  state  it  has  a| 
brown,  colour,  and  a certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Fiddlers  rosin.  But,  if  water  be  add-  ’ 
ed  to  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  and  be  thoroughly  mix- 
ed with  it  by  agitation,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  is  called  1 el- 

iow  Rosin.  . , „c 

Yellow  rosin  is  a useful  ingredient  m the  composition  of 

plasters  and  hard  ointments. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Emplastruih  llthargyri  cum  resina.  D. 

■ — cantharidis.  D. 


AMMQNIACI  PURIFICATIO.  Lond. 

The  Purification  bf  Gum  Ammoniacum. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  seem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  m water  till 
it  become,  soft ; then  squeeze  it  through  a canvas  bag,  by  ^ 
■means  of  a press.  Let  it  remain  at  rest  till  the  resinous,, 
part  subside;  then  evaporate  the  water,  and,  towards  the  ■ 
end  of  the  evaporation,  mix  the  resinous  part  with  the  gum-. 

In^the  same  manner  are  purified  assa  feetida  and  similar  gum  • 

You^may  also  purify  any  gum  which  melts  easy,  such  as  G^i/- 
baZ,l  by  putting  it  in  an  ox  bladder,  and  holdup  it  in  boil-- 
ing  water  till  it  becomes  so  soft,  that  it  can  be  separate 
from  its  impurities  by  pressing  it  through  a coarse  linen  cloth. 


As  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  active,  constituent  of  gumm^ 
resins,  as  they  are  called,  is  of  a volatile  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be,  in  a great  measure,  dissipated  in 
described,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  tlie  same  virtues  in  th  s . 
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sutstanfces  after  they  are  purified,  which  they  possess  in  their 
crude  state.  This  process  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  good  pharmacy  j and  such  specimens  of  these  gummy  resins 
^sr  stand  in  need  of  it  to  give  them  an  apparent  degree  of  purity, 
should  not  be  admitted  into  , the  shop  of  the  apothecary.  Be- 
sides;, many  of  the  impurities  which  they  usually  contain  are 
easily  separated,  in  compounding  the  preparations  or  extem- 
poraneous prescriptions  into  which  they  enter* 

STYRAX  PURlFiCATA.  Lc^d. 

Purified  Sterax.  h 

pissolve  the  storax  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  strain  the  so- 
lution i afterwards  reduce  it  J;o  a proper  thickness,  with  a 
gentle  hea.t. 

Dub. 

Digest  the  storax  in  water,  with  a low  heat,  until  it  get  soft ; 

I then  express  it  between  iron  plates,  heated  with  boiling  wa- 
1 , ter  i and,  lastly,  separate  it  from  the  water- 

! Stokax  is  a balsam,  or  combination  of  resin  and  benzoic 
acid,  bodr  of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them 
volatile  in  the  heat  necessary  for  evaporating  alcohol.  The  Lon- 
don process  for  purifying  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  any  chemi- 
cal objections,  yet  the  Dublin  college  cannot  have  altered  it  with- 
out good  reason.  The  method  now  directed  by  them  is  certain- 
ly more  economical,  but  must  be  attended  with  loss  of  benzoic 
acid. 


\ 
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This  form  is  proper  for  such  materials  only  as  are  capable  of 
being  sufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverisable,  without  the  loss 
of  their  virtue.  There  are  several  substances,  however,  of  this 
kind,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder ; bitter, 
acrid,  fetid,  drugs  are  too  disagreeable ; emollient  and  mucila- 
ginous herbs  and  roots  are  too  bulky  j pure  gums  cohere,  and 
become  tenacious  in  the  mouth  j fixed  alkaline  salts  deliquesce 
when  exposed  to  the  air  ; and  volatile  alkalies  exhale.  Many  of 
the  aromatics,  too,  suffer  a great  loss  of  their  odorous  principles 
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when  kept  in  powdeTj  as  in  that  form  they  expose  a much  larger 
surface  to  the  air,  ^ ^ 

The  dose  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prescription,  is  ge- 
nerally about  half  a drachm  *,  it  rarely  exceeds  a whole  drachm  ; ; 
and  is  not  often  less  than  a scruple.  Substances  which  produce 
powerful  effects  in  small  doses  are  not  exhibited  in  this  form,  : 
unless  their  bulk  be  increased  by  additions  of  less  efficacy  ; those  j 
which  require  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for  I 
other  forms. 

The  usual  veliicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agree- 
able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders,  particularly  those  . 
prepared  from  metallic  substances,  require  a more  consistent^ 
vehicle,  as  syrups  ; for  from  thin  ones  they  soon  subside.  Re- 1 
sinous  substances  likewise  are  most  commodiously  taken  in  thicks 
liquors  •,  for  in  thin  ones  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which:' 
are  not  easily  diffused. 

The  Dublin  college  directs  the  substances  to  be  powdered,: 
previously  dried,  to  be  pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  the| 
powder  to  be  separated  by  shaking  it  through  an  hair  sieve,  an4^ 
to  be  kept  in  a close  vessel. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CANELLA.  Land.  Dub.  I 
Powder  of  Aloes  with  Cantlla-  ' 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  (Hepatic  aloes.  Dub.)  one  pound  ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 

Powder  tliem  separately,  and  then  mix  them. 

This  was  formerly  well  known  by  the  title  of  Hiera  Picra. 
The  spicy  canella  acts  as  a corrigent  to  the  aloes,  but  the  com- 
pound is  more  adapted  to  be  formed  into  pills,  than  to  be  used 
in  the  state  of  powder. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  GUAIACO.  Lond.  Dub, 

Aloetic  Powder  with  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a half;  (Hepatic  aloes,. 

Dub.) 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  separately  to  powder ; then: 
mix  them  with  the  aromatic  powder. 

Tins  powder  is  supposed  to  combine  tlie  sudorific  effects  ®f  the.' 
guaiac  with  tlic  purgative  of  the  aloes. 
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PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CUM  FERRO.  Lond. 
Aloetic  Poivder  ’wiih  Irpn> 


Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Myrrh,  two  ounces  j 
Dry  extract  of  gentian, 

"Vitriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  separately  to  powder,  and  mix  them. 


This  combination  is  sufficiently  judicious,  as  in  some  cases 
the  combined  effects  of  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  prove  of  very, 
great  advantage.  But  powder  is  a bad  form  of  exhibiting  aloes; 
we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  be  formed  into  pills  or  bo- 
luses, with  a little  mucilage. 


PULVIS  AROMATICUS.  Land.  Duk. 
Aromatic  Poivder. 


Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds,  husked  ; 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  to  a powder. 


Edit}, 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds, 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts.  ^ 

Reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a glass 

vessel,  well  closed. 

These  compositions  are  agreeable,  hot,  and  spicy,  and  may 
be  usefully  taken  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  con- 
stitutions, for  warming  the  stomach,  promoting  digestion, 
and  strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera.  The  dose  is  from 
tan  grains  to  a scruple  and  upwards.  The  first  is  considerably 
the  S^rmest,  from  the  long  pepper  which  it  contains. 

Officinal  Preparatiom. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guaiac.  L. 

Electuarium  aromaicum.  E. 

Electuarium  opiatum.  E. 


PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSITUS.  Land. 
Compound  Poivder  If  Aserahacca. 


Take  of 

Asarabacca, 
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Sweet  marjoram, 

Syrian  herb-mastich, 

Lavender,  of  each,  dried,  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  In  a closed 
phial. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  asarabacca,  three  parts  5 

— marjoram,  , 

Flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part. 

Rub  them  together  to  powder. 


Dub, 


Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  assarabacca,  one  ounce  ; 

Lavender  flowers,  two  drachms. 

Powder  them,  and  keep  them  in  a phial,  well  closed. 


These  are  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and  superior  to 
most  of  those  usually  sold  under  the  name,  of  herb  snuff.  They 
are  often  employed  with  great  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate 
headach,  and  of  ophthalmia*  resisting  other  modes  of  cure. 
Taken  under  the  form  of  snuff,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  grains, 
at  bed -time,  they  will  operate  the  succeeding  day  as  a powerful 
errhine,  inducing  frequent  sneezing,  and  likewise  a copious 
discharge  from  the  nose.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  during  their 
operation,  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 


PULVIS  CHELARUM  CANCRI  COISIPOSITUS.  Land. 
Compound  Powder  of  Crabs  Claws. 

Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound ; 

Chalk, 

Red  coral,  each,  prepared,  ^hree  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

The  invention  of  this  formula  must  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
unphilosophical  idea,  that  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  medicines 
was  increased  by  mixing  them  together ; for  the  present  powder 
is  a mixture  of  three  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  not- 
>vithstanding  the  immense  differences  of  their  prices,  do  not 
differ  in  their  effects. 

I 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Pulvis  contrayervae  compositus.  L, 

Confectio  aromatica.  L, 
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PULVIS  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  COWOSITUS,  dim 

PULVIS  CrETACEUS.  xia.  n j 

P.W.r  of  Cartonat,  f Lime,  formerly  Chalk  Poevder. 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  i 
Nutmeg,  half  a drachm  •, 

Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  a halt. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder. 

PuLVi.s  Cner.E  Compositus.  Lend. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

Take  of  , ,r  j . 

prepared  chalk,  half  a pound  y 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces ; 

Tormentil, 

Gum  arabic,  of  each  three  ounces; 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  separately,  and  mix  them. 

Thu  addition  of  the  aromatics  coincides  with  the  general  in- 
tention  of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  in  weakness  and  acid- 
ity  of  the  stomach,  and  m looseness  from  audity. 

PULVIS  CRETiE  COMPOSITUS  CUM  OPIO.  Load. 
Comjoouad  Peovder  of  Chalk  •with  Opium. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces  ; 

Hard^opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  and  a hal  . 

Mix  them. 

The  addition  of  the  opium  renders  this  a more  powerful  re- 
medv  than  the  carbonate  of  lime  alone,  especially  where  the 
diarrhoea  proceeds  from  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

PULVIS  CERUSSxE  COMPOSITUS.  Lond, 
Compound  Powder  of  Ceruse. 

Take  of 

Ceruse,  five  ounces ; 

Sarcocoll,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  together. 

TH.S  is  employed  for  ^ 

-V  inferior 

to  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead. 
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PULVIS  X^dl^tRAYERVJE  COMPOSITUS.  Lond. 

Compmnd  Powder  of  Lontrayerva. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces ; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  and  a half 
Mix  them. 

This  medicine  has  a very  good  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  sudorific.  The  contrayerva,  by  itself,  proves  very 
serviceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis  vitx  is  weak,  and  a dia- 
phoresis to  be  promoted.  I-t  is  possible,  that  the  crabs  claws  are 
of  no  farther  service,  than  as  they  divide  this  active  ingredient, 
and  make  it  sit  more  easily  on  the  stomach. 


PULVIS  IPECACUANHtE  E r OPII.  Ed.  Plm.vis  Iprca- 

cuAMiAi  CoMPosiTus  i olim  PvLvis  DovEJsi.  lond.Duh. 
Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium,  or  Compound  Powder  of  Ipeca- 
cuan,  formerly  DovePs  Powder. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuan,  in  powder, 

Opium,  (hard  purified,  Dul>.  Lond-)  of  each  one  part; 

Sulphate  of  potJ^ss,  eight  parts. 

. Triturate  them  together  into  a fine  powder. 

Tin:  sulphate  of  potass,  from  the  grittiness  of  its  crystals,  is 
perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  opium 
than  any  other  salt ; this  seems  to  be  its  only  use  in  the  prepar- 
ation. The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha be.  e«^ually  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  powder, 
otherwise  different  portions  of  the  powder  must  differ  in  degree 
of  strength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most  certain  sudorifics,  and  as  such 
■w'as  recommended  by  Dr.  Dover,  as  an  effectual  re  medy  in  rheu- 
matisiTi.  Modern  practice  confirms  ifs  reputation,  not  only  in. 
rheumatism,  but  also  in  dropsy,  and  several  other  disease*, 
where  it  is  often  ditficult,  by  other  means,  to  produce  a copious 
sweat.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  according  as 
the  patient’s  stomach  and  strength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to 
avoid  much  drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwise  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting  before  any  other  effects  aro 
produced. 


PULVIS  JALAPS  COMPOSITUS.  Ed. 
Compound  Powder  of  Jalap, 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  in  powder,  one  part ; 
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Super-tartrate  of  potass,  two  parts, 
irind  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

0 

The  use  of  the  crystals  in  this  preparation  Is  to  break  down 
md  divide  the  jalap  j and  therefore  they  are  directed  to  be  tri- 
urated  together,  and  not  separately. 

PULVIS  MYRRiE  COMPOSITUS.  Land. 

Compound  Powder  of  Mprrh, 

Pake  of 

Myrrh,  ■ 

Dried  savin, 

rue,  ' ‘ 

! Russian  castor,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This,  is  a reformation  of  the  Trochischi  Myrrhae,  a composi- 
tion contrived  by  Rhazes  against  uterine  obstructions.  From, 
la  scruple  to  a drachm,  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  may 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  or  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

PULVIS  OPIATUS.  Lond. 

Opiate  Powder. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartshorn,  nine  drachms 
Mix  them. 

Edit}. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  nine  parts  ; 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

In  these  powders,  the  opium  is  the  active  ingredient  *,  and  it 
j,s  immaterial  whether  the  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  be  used 
to  facilitate  its  mechanical  division. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS.  Lgnd. 
Compound  Powder  of  Scammotiy. 

Take  of  , 

Scammony, 

Hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  ^ 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce, 
f owder  them  separately,  and  mix  them. 
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Edin. 

Take  of 
Scammony, 

Super-tartrate  of  potass,  equal  parts. 

Rub  them  together  to  a very  fine  pfiwder. 

In  the  first  of  these  compositions,  the  scammony  is  combined 
with  another  purgative  more  active  than  itself,  and  in  the  other, 
with  one  much  less  so ; which  difference  must  be  attended  to 
in  prescription.  The  ginger  is  an  useful  addition,  and  will  ren- 
der it  less  apt  to  gripe. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS  CUM  ALOE.Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony  with  Aloes, 

Take  of 

Scammony,  six  drachms ; 

Hard  extract  of  jalap, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half } 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  separately,  and  mix  them. 

Here  we  have  a combination  of  three  powerful  purgatives 
of  the  same  kind ; but  what  advantage  these  compositions  have 
over  the  ingredients  taken  separately,  is  not  very  apparent.  Of 
the  present,  from  five  to  ten  grains  is  a sufficient  dose. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  CUM  CALOMELANE.  Lend* 

Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Calomel, 

Double  refined  sugar,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Powder  them  separately,  and  then  mix  them, 

In  this  case  the  calomel  may  often  be  found  to  be  an  useful 
addition  to  the  scammony,  as  its  mode  of  action  is  different,  al- 
though it  coincides  with  it  in  the  general  effect. 

PULVIS  SENN^  COMPOSITUS.  Loud- 

Compound  Powder  of  Senna. 

Take  of 
Senna, 

Crystals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  •, 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce } 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 

Triturate  the  scammony  by  itself,  reduce  the  rest  together  int# 
a powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 
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This  powder  Is  given  as  a cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples, 
)r  a drachm.  The  scammony  is  used  as  a stimulus  to  the  sen- 
la ; the  quantity  of  the  latter  necessary  for  a dose,  when  not 
issisted  by  some  more  powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be 
:onveniently  taken  in  this  form.  The  ginger  is  added  fo  make 
t sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  gripe  less. 

RULVIS  SULPH  AXIS  ALUMINA  COMPOSITUS ; ollm 
PuLVIS  Stypticus.  Ed. 

Compound  Potuder  of  Sulphate  of  AluminatioxmcxX'j  StppiicPoxxider, 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  four  parts  ; 

Kino,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

This  powder  is  composed  of  two  very  powerful  astringents, 
but  which  we  believe  are  not  combined  with  propriety  *,  at  least, 
it  is  certain  tliat  a solution  of  alum  is  decomposed  by  a solution 
of  kino. 

PULVIS  TRAGACANTHiE  COMPOSITUS.  Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Tragacanth. 

Take  of  ' 

Tragacanth,  powdered. 

Gum  a^abic, 

St  rch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  three  ounces.  , 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

'i  iiiS  composition  is  a mild  emollient;  and  hence,  becomes 
sei'vlceable  in  hectic  cases,  tickling  coughs,  strangury,  some 
kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders  proceeding  from  a 
thin  acrimonious  state  of  the  excreted  fluids,  or  an  abrasion  of 
the  mucus  of  the  intestines  : it  is  supposed  to  soften,  and  give 
a greater  degree  of  consistency  to  the  former,  and  defend  the 
latter  from  being  irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  in- 
gredients coincide  in  these  general  intentions.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a drachm  to  two  or  three  drachms,  which  may  be  frequent- 
ly repeated. 


Chap.  XXXVIL— CONSERVES. 


Conserves  are  compositions  of  recent  vegetable  matters,  and 
^gar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mass. 
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This  management  is  introduced  for  preserving  certain  simples,  ; 
undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible  j 
in  their  native  virtues  *,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  very  advantageous.  1 
Vegetables,  whose  virtues  are  lost  or  destroyed  in  drying,  may  •] 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a considerable  time  ; for  by  k 
carefully  securing  the  mouth  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  alter-  , 
ation,  as  well  as  dissipation,  of  their  active  principles,  is  gene-  - 
rally  prevented  ; and  the  sugar  preserves  them  from  the  corrup-  , 
tion  which  juicy  vegetables  would  otherwise  undergo. 

The  sugar  should  be  pounded  by  itself,  and  passed  through  a 
^eve,  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  vegetable  mass  j for  without  : 
this  it  cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rose  buds,  and  some 
ether  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with  the  sugar  by  ' 
grinding  them  in  a small  wooden  mill,  contrived  for  that  pur-  ;i 
po?e,  I 

There  are,  however,  vegetables  whose  virtues  are  impaired  by  ; 
this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  substances,  by  lying  long  with  ■ 
&ugar,  become  less  glutinous  j and  astringents  sensibly  become 
softer  upon  the  palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  so 
tender  and  delicate  a texture,  as  almost  entirely  to  lose  their  pe-; 
euliar  qualities  on  being  beaten  or  bruised. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  sugar,  only  substances  of  considerable  acti- 
vity can  be  taken  with  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  indeed, 
conserves  are  at  present  considered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  me-  i 
tlicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  as  intermediums  for  joining  them  ' 
together.  They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  intp  bolusses 
or  pills  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  submuriate  of  mercury, 
the  oxides  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations ; which,  with, 
liquid  or  less  consistent  matters,  as  syrups,  will  not  cohere. 

The , shops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many  conserves, 
altogether  insignificant ; the  few  now  retained  have  in  general 
either  an  agreeable  flavour  tp  recommend  them,  or  are  capable  of 
answering  some  useful  purposes,  as  medicines.  Their  common 
dose  is  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at 
once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife.  There  is,  in  general, 
jio  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 


CoNShnvM. 


Conserves  of 


Citri  Aurantii.  Ed.  Orange  Peel,  obtained  by  rasping 

Aurantii  Hi.spalensis.  Land.  > off  the  outer  rind  of  the  fresh 
Auravtii.  Dub.  J fruit. 

Officinal  Preparation.  % 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  D. 


Ros.e  Canina’.  Ed. 
Cyij0.si)AXi.  Land. 


1 


Hips,  from  the  r'pi  fruit,  after  the 
seeds  and  down  have  been  care- 
fully picked  out. 
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Of  Conserves. 
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Red  Rose  Buds, 


Ros;e  Gallic.e.  Ed. 

Rosa:  Rubr.e.  Loud. 

Ro8-c*  Dub. 

Officinal  Preparation. 
Pilulse  hydrai^yri.  E.  L. 


! 


Absyntuii  Maritim-*: 
itUJUL.i:.  Lond. 


Land. 


Sea  TVormU'Ood. 
Wood  Sorrel. 


Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  the  unblown  petals  from  thtf 
cups,  cutting  off  the  heels.  Rasp  off  the  outer  rmd  of  the 

wEf4^aUd,^Teat\hem  a wooden  pestle  in  a marble 
mortar,  first  by  themselves,  afterwards  with  three  times  their 
weight  of  double  refined  sugar,  until  they  be  mixed. 

The  only  exception  to  these  general  directions,  which  are 

thoTe  of  tt\ond":,n  college,  is,  that  the  ^ 

only  twenty  ounces  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  the  pulp  of  hips. 

La  Grange  says,  that  by  infusing  the  red  rose  leaves  m four 
times  thefr  w^ht  of  wLr,  and  squeezing  them  out  of  the  in- 
fusion, they  lose  their  bitterness,  and  are  more  easily  reduced  t*  ^ 

a pulp,  which  he  then  mixes  with  a thick  syrup,  prepared  y 

dissolving  the  sugar  in  the  expressed  liquor,  and  boiling  itdowa 

to  the  consistence  of  an  electuary.  _ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  particular  on 

these  conserves.  Their  taste  and  virtues  are  compounded  of 
those  of  sugar,  and  the  substance  combined  with  it.  The  wood 
sorrel  and^ips  are  acidulous  and  refrigerant,  the  orange-rind 
and  wormwood  bitter  and  stomachic,  and  the  red  rose  buds 

astringent. 

CONSERVA  ART  Lond. 

' Conserve  oj  Arum. 

Take  of 

Fresh  root  of  arum,  bruised,  half  a pound ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  a pound  and  a half. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  for  exhibiting  this  simple,  as  its 

virtues  are  destroyed  by  drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any 

menstruum.  It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses  of  a drachn  . 

CONSERVA  PRUNI  SILVESTRIS.  Lond. 

Conserve  of  Sloes. 

. Put  U,e  sloM  in  water  upon  the  fire,  that  they  may  soften,  tak- 
ing care  that  they  be  not  broken  i then  take  them  out  of  the 
wLr,  press  out  the  pulp,  anJ  mix  it  with  three  tun«  its 
weight  of  double  refined  sugar  into  a conseive. 
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Ting  preparation  is  a gentle  astringent,  and  may  be  given  ili 
such  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms.  ^ 

CONSERVA  SCILL^  Lond. 

Conserve  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Fresh  squills,  one  ounce  j 
Double  refined  sugar,  five  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar  into  a conserve. 

This  is  a very  uncertain  and  disagreeable  mode  of  exhibiting 
this  valuable  simple. 

The  London  college  conclude  their  chapter  on  conserves, 
with  desiring  all  the  conserves,  especially  those  ^um  and 
•quills,  to  be  kept  in  close  vessels. 


Chap.  XXXVIIL 

ELECTUARIES  and  CONFECTIONS. 

Electuaries  are  composed  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  syrups,  &c.  into  such  a consistence,  that  the  mass  shall 
neither  be  two  stiff  to  sw.dlow,  nor  so  thin  as  to  allow  the  pow- 
ders to  separate,  and  that  a dose  may  be  easily  taken  up  on,  the 
point  of  a knife. 

Electuaries  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  milder  alterative  me- 
dicines, and  such  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  The  more 
powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and  the  like  (ex- 
cept in  officinal  electuaries  to  be  dispensed  by  weight),  are  sel- 
dom exhibited  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dose  : unpleasant  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  it  nor  is  the  form  of  an  electuary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  substances,  as  mercurials,  these  being 
apt  to  subside  on  keeping,  unless  the  composition  be  made  very 
stiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
of  syrup  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  to  make  them  into 
the  consistence  of  an  electuary : of  syrups  of  the  common  con- 
sistence, twice  tlie  weight  of  the  powder  is  sufficient. 

Where  common  syrups  are  employed,  tlie  compound  is  apt 
to  candy  and  dry  too  soon  ; electuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for 
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instance,  made  up  with  syrup  alone,  will  often  in  a day  or  two 
grow  too  dry  for  use.  This  is  owing  to  the  crystallization  of 
the  sugar.  Deyeux,  thei^fore,  advises  electuaries,  confections, 
and  conserves,  to  be  made  up  with  syrups  from  which  all  the 
crystallizable  parts  have  been  separated.  For  this  purpose,  the 
syrups  after  being  suiHciently  evaporated,  are  to  be  expo^  to 
the  heat  of  a stove  as  long  as  they  form  any  crystals.  What 
remains,  probably  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  acid, 
has  no  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  is  to  be  decanted  and  evapo- 
rated to  a proper  consistence.  In  hospital  practice,  .the  same 
object  may  be  obtained  much  more  easily  by  using  molasses  in- 
stead of  syrups,  and  in  private  practice,  by  the  substitution  of 


a little  conserve.  , . 

The  quantity  of  an  electuary  directed  at  a time  m extempora- 
neous prescription  varies  much,  according  to  its  constituent 
parts  ; but  is  rarely  less  than  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  or  more 
tlian  two  or  three  ounces. 


ELECTUARIUM  AROMATICUM.  Ed. 

Aromatic  Electuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  pne  part ; / 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  parts. 

Mix  and  beat  them  well  together,  so  as  to  form  an  electuary. 

Dub. 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  sugar. 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce  •, 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  ; 

Cloves,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Trccipitated  chalk,  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a sufficient  quantity. 

Powder  the  aromatics  separately,  then  mix  with  the  syrup,  • 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA.  Loud, 

Aromatic  Confection. 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarse  powder, 

Sallron,  of  each  half  a pound ; ’ 

Distilled  water,  three  pints.  , • n 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  *,  then  press  and  strain.  Ke- 
duce  the  strained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a pint  and  a 1 alt, 
to  which  add, 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  sixteen  ounces  j 
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Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Smaller  cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce; 

Double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds. 

Reduce  the  aromatics  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  form  % 
them  into  a confection,  by  adding  the  sugar.  i- 

. . . j? 

These  compositions  are  sufficiently  grateful,  and  moderately 
warm.  They  are  given  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  in  doses  of  from  | 
five  grains  to  a scruple,  or  upwards,  as  a cordial,  or  as  a vehicle  | 
for  more  active  substances.  The  simple  composition  of  the  I 
Edinburgh  college  serves  all  these  purposes  as  well  as  the  com- 3 
plicated  formula  of  the  London  college.  \ 

•(i 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSIA  FISTULA.  Ed. 

Elect uat-u  of  Cassia. 

Take  of  , I 

Pulp  of  cassia  fistularis,  four  parts  ; ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  ' 

Manna,  each  one  part ; ■ 

riyrup  of  pale  roses,  four  parts. 

Having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar,  dissolve  it  with  a gentle 
heat  in  the  syrup  ; then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  with  a 
regularly  continued  heat  to  a proper  consistence. 

Electuarium  Cassi^e.  Land.  Dub. 

Electuary  of  Cassia. 

Take  of 

The  fresh  extracted  pulp  of  cassia,  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

(Syrup  of  roses,  half  a pound.  Lend.) 

(Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  a pound.  Dub.) 

Boil  the  manna,  and  dissolve  it  over  a slow’  fire  In  the  syrup  ; 
then  add  the  pulps  : and,  wdth  a continued  heat  evaporate 
the  w’hole  to  the  proper  thickness  of  an  electuary. 

These  compositions  are  very  convenient  offieinals,  to  serve  as 
a basis  for  purgative  electuaries,  and  other  similar  purposes. 
The  tamarinds  give  them  a pleasant  acidity,  and  do  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  dispose  them  to  ferment.  After  standing  for  four 
montl'.s,  the  composition  has  becii  found  no  sourer  than  when 
first  made.  This  electuary  is  usefully  taken  by  itself,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms  occasionally,  for  gently  loosen- 
ing the  belly  in  costive  habits. 
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ELECTUARIUM  CASSIiE  SENN^;  oHm  Electuarium 

Lenitivum.  Ed.  ■ ' 

Electuary  of  Se/inay  commonly  called  Lenitive  Electuary. 
Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  three  ounces ; 

Figs,  _ 

Pulp  of  prunes,  each  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds,  half  a pound  ; ^ 

Double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half.  * 

■ Electuarium  SennjE.  Land. 

Llectuary  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  ; 

Coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  j 
Liquorice,  three  ounces ; 

Figs,  one  pound  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

cassia, 

prunes,- each  half  a pound  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Powder  tire  senna  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  mixed  powder ; boil  the  remainder  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pounds  of  water  to  one  half ; ex- 
press and  strain  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  to 
the  weight  of  about  a pound  and  a half ; dissolve  the  sugar 
In  it ; add  this  syrup  by  degrees  to  the  pulps  •,  and,  lastly, 
mix  in  the  powder. 

Dubk 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds,  two  ounces; 

Molasses,  a pint  and  a half. 

Essential  oil  of  caraway,  two  drachms. 

Boil  the  pulps  in  the  syrup,  to  the  thickness  of  honey  ; then  add 
tlie  powder,  and,  when  the  mixture  cools,  the  oil ; lastly,  mix 
' the  whole  intimately. 

This  electuary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long 
been  in  common  use  among  practitioners.  Taken  to  the  size  of 
a nutmeg,  or  more,  as  occasion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent 
laxative  for  loosening  the  belly  in  costive  habits.  The  formula 
of  the  Dublin  college  is  much  more  simple  and  elegant  tlian  the 
Others. 
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ELEGTUARIUM  MIMOSvE  CATECHU  •,  olim  Confectio 

Japo'nica.  Ed. 

Electuary  of  Catechu,  commonjy  called  Jajmiic  Confection. 
Take  or 

Extract  of  mimosa  catechu,  four  ounces  •, 

Kino,  three  ounces  •, 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  •, 

Opium,  diflused  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine, 
one  drachm  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  red  roses,  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  t^^'0 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Reduce  the  solids  to  powder  5 and  having  mixed  them  with  die 
opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary. 


Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum.  Dub. 
Compound  Iilectu,ary  of  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,  four  ounces ; 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Kino,  three  ounces  ; powder  these  ; then  add, 

Hard  purified  opium,  diffused  in  Spanish  white  jwine,  a drachm 
and-  a half  •, 

Syrup  of  ginger,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  two 
pounds  and  a quarter.. 

Mix  the.m. 


These,  electuaries,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti- 
cular, are  extremely  useful  astringent  medicines,  and  are  often 
given  in  doses  of  a tea  spoonful,  frequently  repeated,  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  &c.  Ten  scruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 


ELECTUARIUM  SCAMMONII.  Loud. 


Electuary  of  Scammony. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; . 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  of  each  six  drachms.*, 

Essential  oil  of  caraway,  half  q drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as. is  sufficient. 

Mix  the  spices,  powdered  together,  with  the  syrup  j then  adJ 
the  scammony,  and  lastly  the  oil  of  caraway. 

Dub. 


Take  of 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  scruple  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  what  is  sufficient. 
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Mix  the  pow-derecl  ginger  with  the  syrup;  tlten  add  the  seam- 
niony,  and  (lastly  the  oil. 

This  electuary  is  a warm  brisk  purgative.  A drachm  and  a 
half  contain  fifteen  grains  of  sc'ammony. 

ELECTUARIUM  OPIATUM ; olim  Electuarium 
‘ Thebaicum.  Edin. 

Opiate  Electua)-yi  commonly  called  Thebaic  Electuary. 

Take 

Aromatic  powder,  six  ounces  *,  . 

Virginian  snake  root,  in  fine  powder,  tliree  ounces  t 
Opium,  diffused  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound. 

Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuary. 

CoNFECTio  OpiATA.  Lend. 

Confectioti  af  Opium. 

Take  of  • > 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  six  drachms,; 

. Long  pepper. 

Ginger, 

Caraway  seeds,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  M'hite  poppy,  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  whole. 

Mix  the  purified  opium  with  the  syrup  heated  ; then  add  the 
other  ingredients  rubbed  to  powder. 

. The  action  which  these  electuaries  will  produce  on  the  Hy- 
ing system,  is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  nature  of  their 
ingredients.  They  are  combinations  of  aromatics  with  opi- 
um ; one  grain  of  opium  being  contained  in  thirty-six  of  the 
London  confection,  and  in  forty-thtee  of  the  Edinbuigh  elec- 
tuary. 


Chap.  XXXIX.— TROCHES. 

Troches  and  lozenges  are  composed  of  powders  made  up 
with  glutinous  substances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  use  of  for  the  more  commodious 
exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  dissolve  slow- 
ly in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach,  or 
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to  act  upon  the  pharynx  and  top  of  the  trachea ; and  hence 
these  preparations  have  generally  a considerable  proportion  of 
sugar,  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders 
have  likewise  been  reduced  into  troches,  witli  a view  to  their 
preservation  ; though  possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons  ; for 
the  moistening,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  must 
rather  tend  to  injure  than  to  preserve  them.  Tlie  lozenges  of 
the  confectioner  are  so  superior  in  elegance  to  those  of  the 
apothecary,  that  they  are  almost  universally  preferred,  and  hence 
it  probably  is  that  the  Dublin  college  has  entirely  omitted  them. 

TROCHISa  CARBONATIS  CALCIS.  Ed. 

Troches  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  lime,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  arabic,  one  ounce  ; 

Nutmeg,  one  drachm; 

Double*  refined  sugar,  six  ounces. 

Powder  them  together,  and  form  them  with  water  into  a mas* 
for  making  troches. 

Trociiisci  Crkt^.  Lond. 

Troches  of  Chalki 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  two  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  three  ounces. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  troches  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic. 

These  are  used  against  acidity  of  the  stomach,  especially 
when  accompanied  witli  diarrhoea. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCTRRHIZ^  GLABRA,  Ed. 
Troches  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

Gum  arabic,  each  one  part ; 

White  sugar,  two  parts. 

Dissolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  strain  •,  then  evaporate  the 
solution  oyer  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a proper  consistence 
for  being  formed  into  torches. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZ.^. 

Trwhes  of  Liquorice. 

Take  bf 

Extract  of  liquorice, 
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Double  refined  sugar,  of  each,  ten  ounces  *, 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  three  ounces. 

Powder  thein  thoroughly,  and  make  them  into  troches  with 
rose  water. 

These  are  both  agreeable  pectorals,  and  maybe  used  at  plea- 
sure in  tickling  coughs.  The  latter  of  these  two  receipts  is  the 
easiest  and  best  mode  of  making  these  troches.  Refined  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  should  be  used  ; and  it  is  easily  powdered  in 
the  cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  some  days  in  a dry  and  ra- 
ther warm  place.  The  solution  and  subsequent  evaporation 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  apt  to  give  them  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZyE  CUM  OPIO.  Ed. 

Liquorice  Troches  with  Opium. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Common  syrup,  eight  ounces  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  softened  in  warm  water, 

Gima  arable,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces. 

Triturate  the  opium  well  with  the  tincture,  then  add  by  degrees 
the  syrup  and  extract ; afterwards  gradually  mix  in  the  pow- 
dered gum  arable.  Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  to  form  a mass, 
to  be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

These  directions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are  so  full 
and  particular,  tliat  no  further  explanation  is  necessary ; seven 
and  a half,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  These  troches 
are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending 
on  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Besides  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  viscid  matters  in  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  de- 
fending the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  no  doubt  must 
have  a considerable  effect,  by  more  immediately  diminishing 
the  irritability  of  the  parts  themselves. 

TROCHISCI  GUMMOSI.  Edin. 

Gum  Troches. 

Take  of 

Gum  arable,  four  parts  ; 

Starch,  one  part ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  twelve  parts. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  a proper  mass  with  rose 
water,  so  as  to  form  troches. 
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Tiiociilsci  Aiuyi.r.  Lond,  < 

Troches  of  Starch. 

Take  of  ; 

Starch,  one  ounce  and  a half ; \ 

Li(]uoricc,  six  drachms  ; Ij 

Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ^ 

Double  refined  sugar,  one  pound  and  a half.  ; 

Powder  them,  and  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
make  troches.  They  may  be  also  m Ae  without  the  orris. 

These  compositions  are  very  agreeable  pectorals,  and  may  , 
be  used  at  pleasure.  They  are  calculated  for  allaying  the  tick- 
ling^in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

TROCHISCI  hlAGNESIiE  Lo^id. 

Troches  of  Magnesia. 

Take  of 

Burnt  magnesia,  four  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  scruple.  « 

Triturate  them  together,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  make  troches.  • 

These  are  excellent  antacids,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  ; 
ke?p  the  bowels  open. 

TPvCCHISCI  NITRATIS  potass^.  Ed. 

Troches  of  Nitrate  of  Potass. 

Take  of  . 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  part ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  three  parts. 

Rub  together  to  powder,  and  form  them  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  into  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  troches. 

Tnof'iisri  Nirm.  Load. 

Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces  j 
Double  refined  sugar,  powdered,  one. pound  ; 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  six  drachms. 

With  the  addition  of  water,  make  troches. 

Tins  is  a very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nitre; 
though,  when  the  salt  is  thus  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the 
quantity  be  considerable),  it  is  apt  to  occasion  uneasiness  about 
the  stomach,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution 
with  aqueous  liquors. 


CHAP.  XL.  Of  Pills. 
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TROCHISCI  SULPHURIS.  Loud. 

Troches  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

■Washed  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  sugar,  tour  ounces. 

Rub  them  together,  with  a sullicient  quantity  of  the  mucilage 
of  quince  seeds,  and  make  troches. 

This  composition  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  sulphur,  no  alteration  or  addition  being 
here  made  to  its  virtues. 


Chap.  XL. — PILI.S. 

This  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  drugs  which  ope- 
rate in  a small  dose,  and  whose  nauseous  and  offensive  taste  or 
smell  require  them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 

Pills  should  have  the  consistence  of  a firm  paste,  a round 
form,  and  a weight  not  exceeding  five  grains.  Essential  oils 
may  enter  them  in  small  quantity ; deliquescent  salts  are  im- 
proper. Efflorescent  salts,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  should 
be  previously  exposed,  so  as  to  fall  to  powder : deliquescent 
extracts  should  have  some  powder  combined  with  them.  Ihe 
mass  should  be  beaten  until  it  become  perfectly  uniform  and 
plastic.  Powders  may  be  made  into  pills  wdth  extracts,  bal- 
sams, soap,  mucilages,  bread  crumb.  &c. 

Gummy  resins,  and  inspissated  juices,  are  sometimes  soft 
enough  to  be  made  into  pills,  without  addition  : where  any 
moisture  is  requisite,  spirit  of  wine  is  more  proper  than  syrups 
or  conserves,  as  it  unites  more  readily  with  them,  and  does  not 
sensibly  increase  their  bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  syrup 
or  mucilages  : and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and 
other  metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  conserve,  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of  syrup  ; or 
of  honey,  about  three  fourths  their  weight ; to  reduce  them 
into  a due  consistence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a drachm  of 
the  mass  will  make  five  or  six  pills  of  a moderate  size. 

Gums  and  inspissated  juices  are  to  be  first  softened  with  the 
liquid  prescribed  ; the  powders  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  beat  thoroughly  together,  till  they  be  perfectly  mixed. 

The  masses  for  pills  are  best  kept  in  bladders,  which  should 
be  moistened  now  and  then  with  some  of  the  same  kind  of  li- 
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Cjuid  that  the  mass  was  made  up  with,  or  with  some  proper 
aromatic  oil.  ^ ^ 

When  the  mass  is  to  he  divided  into  pills,  a given  weight  of 
it  is  rolled  out  into  a cylinder  of  a given  length,  and  of  an  equal 
tliickness  throughout,  and  is  then  divided  into  a given  number 
of  equal  pieces,  by  means  of  a simple  machine.  ^ These  pieces 
are  then  rounded  between  the  fingers  ; and,  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering,  they  are ‘covered  either  with  starch,  or  powder 
of  liquorice,  or  orris  root.  In  Germany  the  powder  of  lycopo- 
dium is  much  used. 


Take  of 


PILULE  ALGETIC^.  Ed. 
Aloetic  Pills. 


Aloes,  in  powder. 

Soap,  equal  parts. 

Beat  them  with  simple  syrup  into  a mass  fit  for  making  pills. 


PILULE  ALOES  CUM  ZINGIBERE.  Dub. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Ginger, 

Take  of 

Hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Ginger  root,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Soap,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Essence  of  pepperment,  half  a drachm.  . 

Powder  the  aloes  with  the  ginger,  then,  add  the  soap  and  the 
oil,  so  as  to  form  an  intimate  mixture. 


PILUL.^  ALOES  COMPOSITiE.  Land. 

Compound  Pills  of  Alo  es. 

Take  of  ^ 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  j 
Extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway  seeds,  two  scruples  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

Although  soap  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  so- 
lution of  the  aloes  in  the  stomach,  as  was  supposed  by  Boer- 
haave  and  others,  it  is,  probably,  the  most  convenient  substance 
that  can  be  added,  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence  for  making 
pills.  When  extract  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they 
re-act  upon  each  other,  and  become  too  soft  to  form  pills,  so 
that  the  addition  of  any  syrup  to  the  mass,  as  directed  by  the 
London  college,  is  perfectly  unnecessary  -,  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  some  povyder  be  added  to  give  it  consistency. 
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These  pills  are  much  used  as  warm  and  stomachic  laxatives ; 
icy  are  very  well  suited  for  the  costiveness  so  often  attendant 
1 peojle  of  sedentary  lives,  and,  upon  the  whole,  arc  one  of 
le  most  useful  articles  in  the  materia  medica. 

PILULxE  ALOES  ET  ASSJE  EGETID^di:.  JEd. 

Pills  of  Abes  and  Assa  Fatida, 

ake  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 

Assa  fcEtida,  - . ^ 

Soap,  equal  parts.  ' 

orm  them  into  a mass,  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 

These  pills,  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains,  twice  a-day,  pro- 
uce  the  most  salutary  effects  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
dth  flatulence  and  costiveness. 

PILULE  ALOES  CUM  COLOCYNTHIDE,  Ed. 

Pills  of  Aloes  ‘with  Coloc^nth. 

‘ake  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  parts  j 
Colocynth,  four  parts  j 
Oil  of  clovesj 

Sulphate  of  potass  with  sulphur,  of  each  one  part. 

Leduce  the  aloes  and  scammony  into  a powder,  with  the  salt  j 
then  let  the  colocvnth,  beat  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  the 
oil,  be  added  ; lastly,  make  it  into  a proper  mass  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  Arabic. 

PlLUL.E  CoLOCYNTHims  COMPOSIT.E.  Dub. 

Compound  Pills  of  Colocynth. 

'ake  of 

Pith  of  colocyntlt,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Hepatic  aloes, 

Scammony,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Castile  soap,  two  drachms  •, 

Oil  of  cloves,  one  drachm. 

’owder  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  colocynth,  separately ; then 
triturate  them  with  the  soap  and  the  oil,  and  form  them  into 
a mass  with  simple  syrup. 

This  is  more  powerful  in  its  operation  than  the  simpler 
doetic  pills. 
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PILULE  ALOES  ET  MYRRHiE.  Ed. 
Pills  of  Alces  and  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  parts  5 ’ 

Myrrh,  two  parts ; 

Saffron,  one  part. 

Beat  tliem  into  a mass  with  simple  syrup. 


Loud. 


Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  j 
Myrrh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  saffron,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  separately  ; and,  afterwards,  be4 
all  the  ingredients  together  into  a mass. 


5 

? 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Essential  oil  of  carraway,  half  a drachm ; [ 

Syrup,  a sufficient  quantity. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  separately,  then  mix  the  wdiole 
intimately  together.  ' 


These  pills  have  long  continued  in  practice,  without  any 
other  alteration  than  in  the  syrup  with  which  the  mass  is  made 
up,  and  in  the  proportion  of  saffron.  The  virtues  of  this  me- 
dicine may  be  easily  understood  from  its  Ingredients.  Given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a drachm,  or  two  scruples,  they  prove 
considerably  cathartic,  but  they  answer  much  better  purposes 
in  smaller  doses  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 


PILULJE  ASSffE  FCETIDiE  COMPOSITvE.  Ed. 
Compound  .Pills  of  Assa  Fcetida. 

PiLULjE  MyRRH.^  COMPOSITiE.  Dub. 
Compound  Pills  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Assa  foetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  eight  parts,  (one  ounce.  Dub.) 

Rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  part,  (half  a drachm,  Dub.) 
Beat  them  into  a mass  with  simple  syrup. 


■IriAr  "-y 
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PILULiE  GALBANI  COMPOSITE.  Land. 
Cotnjjound  Pills  of  Galbanwn. 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

JM)Trh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  *, 

Assa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  *, 

Syrup  of  saffron,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

These  pills  are  designed  for  anti-hysterics  and  emmenago- 
gues,  and  are  very  well  calculated  for  answering  those  inten- 
tions ; half  a scruple,  a scruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken  every 
night,  or  oftener. 

PILULE  AMMONIARETI  CUPRL  Ed. 

, . Pills  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper. 

Take  of 

Ammoniaret  of  copper,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  grains  ; 
Bread  crumb,  four  scruples  j 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Beat  them  into  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  pills. 

Each  of  these  pills  weighs  about  three  grains,  and  contains 
somewhat  more  than  half  a grain  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copper. 
They  seem  to  be  tfie  best  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine. 

PILULyE  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed. 

Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver. 

Conserve  of  red  roses,  of  each  one  ounce  j 
Starch,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  conserve,  in- a glass  mortar, 
till  the  globules  completely  disappear,  adding,  occasionally, 
a little  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  ; then  add  the  starch,  and 
beat  the  whole  with  a little  water  into  a mass,  which  is  to 
be  immediately  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal 
pills. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  two  drachms  ; 

Conserve  of  roses,  three  drachms  ; 

Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  draclun. 

Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  conserve  until  the  globules  dis- 
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appear ; then,  adding  the  liquorice  powder,  mix  them  to^ 
. gethcr. 


The  common  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  best  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  may,  in  general,  supersede  most  other  forms 
of  this  medicine.  In  its  preparation  the  mercury  is  minutely 
divided,  and,  probably,  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  To 
effect  its  mechanical  division,  it  must  be  triturated  with  some 
viscid  substance.  Soip,  resin  of  guaiac,  honey,  extract  of  li-  , 
quorice,  manna,  and  conserve  of  roses,  have  all  been,  at  dif.  \ 
ferent  times,  recommended.  The  soap  and  guaiac  have  been 
rejected  on  account  of  their  being  decomposed  by  the  juices  of  vj 
the  stomach  ; and  the  honey,  because  it  was  apt  to  gripe  some 
people.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  grounds  of  selection  'A 
are  not  well  understood ; perhaps  the  acid  contained  in  the 
conserve  of  roses  may  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  mcr-  i 
cury.  The  mercury  is  known  to  be  completely  extinguished,  ^ 
most  easily,  by  rubbing  a very  little  of  the  mass  with  the  point  H 
of  the  finger  on  a piece  of  paper,  if  no  globules  appear.  As 
soon  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  the  mass  a 
proportion  of  some  dry  powder,  to  give  it  a proper  degree  of  i 
consistency.  For  this  purpose,  powder  of  liquorice  root  has  i 
been  commonly  used  ; but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  become  mouldy, 
and  to  cause  the  pills  to  spoil.  The  Edinburgh  college  have, 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  substituted  for  it  starch,  which 
is  a very  inalterable  substance,  and  easily  procured,  at  all  times, 
in  a state  of  purity.  It  is  necessary  to  fonn  the  mass  into  pills 
immediately,  as  it  soon  becomes  hard.  One  grain  of  mercury 
is  contained  in  four  grains  of  the  Edinburgh  mass,  and  in  three  i 
of  the  London  and  Dublin.  The  dose  of  these  pills  must  be 
regulated  by  circumstances  ; from  two  to  six  five-grain  pilb 
may  be  given  daily.  | 

PILULE  OPII.  M,  I 

FiUs  of  Opium,  I 

Take  of  1 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms  j | 

Extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce.  | 

Beat  them,  until  they  are  perfectly  united.  i 


PILULiE  E STYRACE. 
Storax  Pills. 


Take  of 

Purified  storax,  three  drachms  ; 
Soft  purified  opium. 

Saffron,  of  each  one  drachm. 
Beat  them  into  an  uniform  mass. 


Dub.  : 

1 
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j PILUL-^  OPIATjE;  ollm  Pir.uL.i?  Tuebaic-e. 

Opiate^  or  Thebaic  Pills. 

:Take  of 

' Opium,  one  part ; 

: Extract  of  liquorice,  seven  parts  j 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts. 

] Soften  the  opium,  and  extract  separately  with  diluted  alcohol  > 
( and,  having  beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix  them  : then  add  the 
I pepper  reduced  to  a powder  : and,  lastly,  having  beat  them 
i well  together,  form  the  whole  into  a mass. 

! It  is  unfortunate  that  these  compositions  should  dilFer  so 
1 much  in  strength,  the  two  former  containing  two,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  one  grain  of  opium,  in  ten  of  the  mass.  Under  the 
I idea  that  opium  is  to  operate  as  a sedative,  the  addition  of  the 
! pepper  is  somewhat  injudicious.  The  London  title  also  is  im- 
proper, as  it  is  naturally  employed  for  pills  of  opium  without 
any  addition.  Even  the  title  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college 
is  ambiguous.  That  of  the  Dublin  appears  to  me  well  con- 
trived, although  it  does  not  mention  the  only  active  ingredient  j 
as  it  is  often  necessary  to  conceal  from  our  patients  that  we  are 
giving  them  opium,  which  both  the  name  and  smell  of  the 
fctorax  enable  us  to  do. 


PILULtE  RHEI  composite.  Pel. 

Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  in  powiler,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  six  drachms  j 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  half  a drachm. 

Make  them  into  a mass,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  sjnup  of 
orange-peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  strength- 
ening the  stomach,  and  gently  opening  the  belly.  A scruple 
#f  the  mass  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 


PILULiE  SCILL^.  Lond. 


Squill  Pills. 


Take  of 

Fresh  dried  squills,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 
Ginger,  powdered,  • 

Soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 
Ammoniacum,  two  drachms  j 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  mugh  as  is  sufficient. 
Beat  th^  together. 
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PiLULTE  SciLL^  CUlVI  ZlNOIBERE.  Duh. 

Squill  Pills  with  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Powder  of  squills,  one  drachm  ; 

Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Essential  oil  of  aniseed,  ten  drops. 

Triturate  together,  and  form  into  a mass  with  jelly  of  soap. 

Pilule  I^cilliticje.  Ed. 

Squill  Pills. 


Take  of 

Dried  root  of  squills,  in  fine  powder,  one  scruple ; 
Gum  ammoniac. 

Lesser  cardamom  seeds,  in  powder, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  one  drachm. 

Form  them,  into  a mass  with  simple  syrup. 


These  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the  exhibition 
of  squills,  whether  for  prombting  expectoration,  or  with  the- 
other  intentions  to  which  that  medicine  is  applied.  Aa  the , 
virtue  of  the  compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  tire  squills',  thei 
other  ingredients  are  often  varied  in  -extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tion. 


Chap.  XLL— CATAPLASMS. 

CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.  Ley.  . 
Cataplasm  of  Alum  r 

Take  of  ‘ ' • ^ - 

The  white  of  two  eggs. 

Shake  them  with  a piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an  useful  as- 
tringent epithem  for  sore  moist  eyes.  Where  the  complaint  ia 
violent,  this  preparation,  after  the  inflammation  hgs  yielded  a 
little  to  bleeding,  is  one  of  the  best  external  remedies.  It  is  t* 
be  spread  on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

CATAPLASMA  CUMINI.  LonJ, 

Cataplasm  of  Cummiii. 

Take  of 

Cummin  seed,  one  pound ; 

Bay  berries,  ; 

Dry  leaves  of  water  germander,  or  scordium, 
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Virginian  snake  root,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce, 
lub  them  all  altogether  to  powder  ; and,  with  the  addition  of 

three  times  their  weight  of  honey,  make  a cataplasm. 

This  intended  as  a reformation  of  the  Thcriaca  Lond- 
nens'u.  which,  for  some  time  past,  , has  been  scarcely  other- 
vise  used  than  as  a warm  cataplasm  In  place  of  the  numer- 
'us  articles  which  formerly  entered  that  composition,  only  such 
>f  its  ingredients  are  retained  as  were  supposed  to  contribute 
nost  to  this  intention. 

CATAFLASMA  SINAPEOS.  Lend.  Duh. 

Mustard  Cataplasm. 

fake  of 

Mustard  seed,  powdered. 

Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Vinegar,  as  much,  as  is  sufheient. 

Vlix,  and  make  a cataplasm. 

Sinapisms  may  be  made  stronger,  by  adding  of 

Horse  radish,  scraped,  two  ounces,  Duh.') 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
)f  Sinapistns.  They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a 
nore  complicated  state,  containing  garlic,  black  soap,  and  other 
;imilar  articles  ; but  the  above  simple  form  will  answer  every 
Durpose  which  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  stimulants : they  often  inflame  the  part,  and 
raise  blisters,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  cantharides.  They  are 
Frequently  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  the  low  state  of 
icute  diseases,  for  raising  the  pulse,  and  relieving  the  head, 
rhe  chief  advantage  they  have  depends  on  the  suddenness  of 
their  action. 


Chap.  XLII.— LINIMENTS,  OINTMENTS,  CER- 
ATES, AND  PLASTERS. 

These  are  all  combinations  of  fixed  oil,  or  animal  fat,  with 
other  substances,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  consistence, 
Deyeux  has,  indeed,  lately  defined  plasters  to  be  combinations 
•f  oil  with  metallic  oxides  ; but  as  this  would  comprehend 
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inany  of  our  present  ointments,  and  exclude  many  of  our  plas- ■ 
tcrs,  wc  Shall  adhere  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

I.irAments  are  the  thinnest  of  these  compositions,  being  only  a 
little  thicker  than  oil. 

Ointments  have  generally  a degree  of  consistence  like  that  of 
butter. 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  contain  a larger  propoitlon  of  wax. 
Plasters  are  the  most  solid,  and,  when  cold,  should  be  firm, 
and  should  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  ; but  wh.en  gently  heated, 
should  become  sufficiently  soft  to  spread  easily,  and  should  then 
adhere  to  the  skin.  Plasters  derive  their  firmness,  either  from 
a large  proportion  of  wax,  rosin,  &c.  or  from  the  presence  of 
some  metallic  oxide,  such  as  that  of  lead. 

Plasters  should  have  such  a consistence  as  not  to  adhere  to 
the  fingers  when  cold,  but  become  soft  and  plastic  when  gently 
heated.  The  heat  of  the  body  should  render  it  tenacious  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  substance  on  which  it  is  spread. 
When  prepared,  it  is  usually  formed  into  rolls,  and  inclosed  in  : 
paper.  Plasters  of  a small  size  are  often  spread  on  leather,  some-  J 
times  on  strong  paper,  or  tin  foil,  by  means  of  a spatula  gently' 
heated,  or  the  thumb.  The  leather  is  cut  of  the  shape  wanted, 
bat  somewhat  larger  •,  and  the  margin  all  round,  about  ^ inch  in 
breadth  is  left  uncovered,  for  its  more  easy  removal  when  ne- 
cessary. Linen  is  also  often  used,  especially  for  the  less  active 
plasters,  which  are  used  as  dressings,  and  often  renewed.  It 
is  generally  cut  into  long  slips  of  various  breadths,  from  one  to» 
six  inches.  These  may  either  be  dipt  into  the  melted  plaster, 
and  passed  through  two  pieces  of  straight  and  smooth  wood, 
held  firmly  together,  so  as  to  remove  any  excess  of  plaster  j or, 
what  is  more  elegant,  they  are  spread  on  one  side  only,  by 
stretching  the  linen,  and  applying  the  plaster,  which  has  been 
melted,  and  allowed  to  become  almost  cold,  evenly  by  means 
of  a spatula,  gently  heated,  or,  more  accurately,  by  passing  the 
linen  on  which  the  plaster  has  been  laid,  through  a machine 
formed  of  a spatula  fixed,  by  screws,  at  a proper  distance  from 
a plate  of  polished  steel.  • 

To  prevent  repetition,  the  Edinbugh  college  give  the  follow- 
ing canon  for  the  preparation  of  these  substances- 

In  making  these  compositions,  the  fatty  and  resinous  substances 
are  to  be  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  then  constantly  stir- 
red, adding,  at  the  same  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be 
any,  until  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  stiff. 

The  Dublin  college  prefixes  the  following  directions. 

* Tutty  and  calamine  employed  in  making  ointments,  are  pre- 
» pared  in  tire  same  manner  as  chalk.’ 
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In  making  ointments  and  plasters,  the  wax,  resins,  and  fats,  are 
to  be  melted  with  a moderate  heat,  then  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  constantly  stirred,  until  they  cool,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be  any,  in  very  fine 
powder. 

ADIPIS  SUILL^,  SEVIque  OVILLI,  PRiEPARATIO. 

Lend. 

The  P reparation  of  Hogs  Lard  and  Mutton  Suet, 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a slow  fire  ; then  se- 
parate them  from  the  membranes  by  straining. 

Adeps  Suillus  Pr.bparatus.  • Duh. 

Prepared  Hog’s  Lard. 

Melt  lard,  cut  in  pieces,  with  a moderate  heat,  and  strain  it  with 
expression  through  flannel. 

Lard,  which  is  purified  by  those  who  sell  it,  and  which  is 
preserved  with  salt,  is  to  be  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  mixture  well  agitated.  Set  it  aside 
until  it  cool,and  then  separate  the  fat. 

Before  proceeding  to  melt  these  fats,  it  is  better  to  separate 
as  much  of  the  membranes  as  possible,  and  to  wash  them  in 
repeated  quantities  of  water  until  they  no  longer  give  out 
any  colour.  Over  the  fire  they  will  be  perfectly  transparent, 
and,  if  they  do  not  crackle  on  throwing  a few  drops  into  the 
fire,  it  is  a sign  that  all  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  that  the 
fats  are  ready  for  straining,  which  should  be  done  through  a 
linen  cloth  without  expression.  The  residuum  may  be  repeat- 
edly melted  with  a little  water,  until  it  become  discoloured  with 
the  fire.  The  fluid  fat  should  be  poured  into  the  vessels,  or 
bladders,  in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a place  also  among  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  now  they  introduce  them 
only  into  their  list  of  the  materia  medica  j as  the  apothecary 
will,  in  general,  find  it  more  for  his  interest  to  purchase  them 
thus  prepared,  than  to  prepare  them  for  himself ; for  the  pro- 
cess requires  to  be  very  cautiously  conducted,  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  or  turning  black. 

CERA  FLAVA  PURIFICATA.  Dub, 

Purified  Tellovi  Wax. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  any  quantity. 

Melt  it  with  a moderate  heat,  remove  the  scum,  and,  after  al- 
lowing. it  to  settle,  pour  it  cautiously  off  from  the  faeces. 

Yellow  wax  is  so  often  adulterated,  that  this  process  is  by 
BO  means  unnecessary. 
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linimentum  simplex.  Ed. 

Simple  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts  ; 

White  wax,  one  part. 

This  consists  of  the  same  articles  which  form  the  Unguentum 
simple  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but  merely  in  a differ- 
ent proportion,  so  as  to  render  the  composition  thinner ; and 
where  a thin  consistence  is  requisite,  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  elegant  and  useful  application. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Unguentum  oxidi  zinci  impuri.  E. 

oxidi  zinci.  E. 

UNGUENTUM  ADIPIS  SUILLiE.  Lond. 

Ointment  of  Hogs  Lard, 

Take  of 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  two  pounds ; 

Rose  water,  three  ounces. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rose  water  until  they  be  mixed  ; then  melt 
^ the  mixture  with  a slow  fire,  and  set  it  apart  that  the  water  may 
subside,  after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  water,  con- 
■ stantly  stirring  it  until  it  be  cold. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Unguentum  hellebori  albi.  L. 

— sulphui’is.  L. 

jU calcis  hydrargyri  albi.  L. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts; 

White  wax,  two  parts. 

Oficmal  Preparations. 

Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi  albi.  E. 

— acetitis  plumbi.  E. 

Both  these  ointments  may  be  used  for  softening  the  skin  and 
healing  chaps.  The  last  is,  however,  preferable,  as  being  more 
steadily  of  one  uniform  consistence.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
also  to  be  preferred  as  the  basis  of  other  more  compounded  oint- 
ments. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATIS  CETI.  Lend. 

Otntmen  iSbertyinceti, 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  six  drachm 
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White  MMX,  two  dr Achms  ; ’ , 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces.  ' ; 

Melt  them  together  over  a slow  lire,  stirring  them  constantly  and 

briskly  until  they  be  cold.  f ' 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Wliite  wax,  half  a pound  j 
Spermaceti,  one  pound  ■ 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  three  pounds. 

JMake  into  an  ointment. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  LinmcfiUim  it  is 

perhaps  only  in  consistence  that  it  can  be  considere  as  1 1 ermg 
from  the  unguentum  simplex,  alteady  mentioned,  or  the.Ctra  um 
simplex,  afterwai'ds  to  be  taken  notice  of.  ^ 

Officinal  Prepuralion. 

Unguentum  tutise.  L. 

UNGUENTUM  CER^ 

Quntment  oj  Yellow  Wax. 

Take  of  !ij  ’t  ,J  - 

Purified  yellpw  wax,  a pound  ; i-j;y  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  pounds. 

Make  into  an  ointment.  '‘a 

■ ■)  Officinal  Preparation, 

Unguentum  calaminaris.  D. 

— cantharidis.  D.  ^ : . 

UNGUENTUM  CER^  ALBtE.  Dub. 

Oinmtcnt  oj  White  Wax 

ts  prepared  in  the  same  manner  with,  white  wax,  instead  of  yel- 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Unguentum  tutte. 


-'Tt. 


low. 


D. 

• oxydizinci.  D. 

■ acetatis  plumbi.  D. 

■ subnitratis  hydrargyri.  D. 

- submuriatis  hydrargyrl  ammoniati. 

• subacetitis  plumbi.  D. 


UNGUENTUM  CER^.  Land. 

Wax  Ointmetit. 

Take  of 

White  M'ax,  four  ounces  ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Stir  them,  after  being  nielted  with  a slow  fire,  constantly  and 
briskly,  until  cold.  • 

Y y 2 
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This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  Unguentum  album  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs  very  little  from  the  Un- 
guentum simplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaeppoeia/and  in  nothing 
from  the  Unguentum  spermatis  ceti  of  the  other  pharmacopceias, 
excepting  that  in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  wax  is  four  times 
greater.  It  is  an  useful  cooling  ointment  for  excoriations  and 
other  frettings  of  the  skin. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX.  Ed. 

Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  six  parts  ; 

Wliite  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

CERATUM  SPERMATIS  CETI.  Loud. 

Cerate  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of  , 

Spermacetlj  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 

Melt  them  together,  and  stir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ceratum  alburn^  and  it  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  Unguentum  spermatis  ceti,  or  Linimentum 
album,  as  it  was  formedy  called,  excepting  in  consistence,  both 
the  wax  and  the  spermaceti  bearing  a greater  proportion  to  the 
oil. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  L.  D. 

carbonatis  zinci  impuri.  E. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINA  FLAVaE.  Loud. 
Ointment  of  Yellonv  Resin. 

Take  of 

Yellow  resin, 

Yellow  M^ax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  resin  and  wax  with  a slow  fire ; then  add  the  oil,  and 
strain  the  mixture  while  hot. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINOSUM,  Ed.  Unguentum  Resixvb 

Ar.i$A5.  Dub. 

Resinous  Ointment.  Ointment  of  White  Resin. 

Take  of 

Hogs,  lard,  eight  parts,  (four  pounds,  Dub.)  ; 

White  resin,  five  parts,  (two  pounds.  Dub.) ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts,  (one  pound.  Dub.) 
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Make  into  an  ointment,  which  is  to  be  strained  while  hot,  through 
a sieve,  [Dub.) 

These  are  commonly  employed  in  dressings,  for  digesting, 
cleansing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Officinal  Preparations. 

Ceratum  rcsinae  flavse.  L. 

Unguentum  cantharidis.  L.  E. 

sub-acetitis  cupri.  E.  D~ 

CERATUM  RESINtE  FLAV^.  Land. 

Cerate  of  Yellouo  Resin. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  resin,  half  a pound  % 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Unguentum  citrinum.  It  is  no 
otherwise  different  from  the  yellow  basilicum,  or  Unguentum  re- 
since  flavee,  than  being  of  a stiffer  consistence,  which  venders  it  for 
some  purposes  more  commodious. 

Emplasthum  Cer.e  Compositum.  Land. 

Compound  Wax  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax. 

Prepared  mutton  suet,  of  each  three  pounds  j 
Yellow  resin,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain  the  mixture  while  it  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  olim  EMPLASTRUM  CE- 

REUM.  Ed. 

Simple  or  W ax  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Mutton  suet. 

White  resin,  each  two  parts. 

I 

This  is  chiefly  used  to  support  the  discharge  from  a part  which 
has  been  blistered,  and  was  therefore  formerly  called  Emplastrum 
attrahens.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much  on  account 
of  the  resin ; and  hence,  when  designed  only  for  dressing  blis- 
ters, the  resin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unless  where  a con- 
tinuance of  the  pain  and  irritation,  excited  by  the  vesicatory,  is 
required.  Indeed,  plasters  of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
dressing  blisters  j their  consistence  makes  them  sit  uneasy,  'and 
their  adhesiveness  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Cerates, 
which  arc  softer  and  less  adhesive,  appear  much  more  eligible  : 
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the  Ccratum  spermatis  ceti  will  serve  for  general  use;  and  foj 
some  particular  purposes,  the  Ceratum  resinse  flavse  may  be  an- 
plicd.  ^ ^ 

Officinal  Preparatiori. 

F.mplastnim  cautharidis.  jL. 


UNGUENTUM  ELEMI.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Elemi.^ 

Take  of 

Resin  of  elcmi,  one  pound; 

White  wax,  half  a pound  ; 

Prepared  hogs  )ard,  four  pounds. 

Make  into  an  ointment,  to  be  strained  through  a sieve  while  hoi, 

Unguentum  E'lumi  Compositum.  LomU 
Compound  O 'lnttnent  of  Elemi. 

Take  of 

Elemi,  one  pound  ; 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces ; 

Mutton  suet,  prepared,  two  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet ; and  having  removed  it  from  the 
fire,  mix  it  immediately  with  the  turpentine  and  oil  ; after 
which  strain  the  mixture. 


Tins,  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Linimentum 
ylrcccif  has  long  been  used  for  digesting,  cleansing,  and  incarnat- 
ing ; and,  for  these  purposes,  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  to  all 
the  other  compositions  of  this  kind,  probably  because  it  is  more 
expensive. 


UNGUENTUM  PICIS.  'Land.  Dub. 

Tar  Ointment. 

Take  of 
Tar, 

Mutton  suet,  prepared,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Eleit  them  together,  and  strain. 

Ed. 

Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  compositions  cannot  be  considered  as  differing  es- 
sentially from  each  other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  ac- 
tivity, this  entirely  depends  on  the  tar.  From  the  empyreuma- 
tic  oil  and  saline  matters  which  it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
some  activity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  successfully  employed 
against  some  cutaneous  affections, particularly  tinea  capitis. 


CHAP.  XLII. 
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EISIPLASTRUM  PJCIS  BURGUNDICiE  COMPOSITUM. 

L'.nd. 

Compound  Bwoundy  Pitch  Plaster,  ' 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 

Ladanum,  one  pound  j 
Yellow  resin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces ; ^ 

Expressed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 

To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  first  the  la- 
danum, and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINI.  Lond. 

Cummin  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Cummin  seeds. 

Caraway  seeds. 

Bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 

the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a plaster. 

This  plaster  has  been  recommended  as  a moderately  warm 
discutient;  and  is  directed  by  some  to  be  applied  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  for  strengthening  the  viscera,  and  expelling  fla- 
tulencies. , V 

EMPLASTRUM  AROMATICUM. 

Aromatic  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Frankincense,  three  ounces ; 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce. 

Cinnamon,  in  powder,  six  drachms; 

Essential  oil  of  pimento, 

lemon,  each  two  drachms. 

■ Melt  the  frankincense  and  wax  together,  and  strain ; when  get- 
ting stiff,  from  being  allowed  to  cool,  mix  in  the  cinnamon 
and  oils,  and  make  a plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM  LADANI  COMPOSITUM.  Lonal 
Compound  Ladanum  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces ; 

Frankincense,  one  ounce ; 

Cinnamon,  powdered. 

Expressed  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Essential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm. 
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To  the  melted  frankincense,  add  first  the  ladanurn,  softened  by 
heat,  then  the  oil  of  mace.  Mix  these  afterwards  with  the 
cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a warm 
mortar,  into  a plaster.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a close  vessel. 

This  has  been  considered  as  a very  elegant  stomach  plas- 
ter. It  is  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily  made  occasionally,  (for 
these  kinds  of  compositions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingre- 
dients, are  not  fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  but  moderately  ad- 
hesive, so  as  not  to  offend  the  skin,  and  that  it  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  frequently  renewed  *,  which  these  sorts  of  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  their  producing  any  considerable  effect,  re- 
quire to  be. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI.  Land. 

Elder  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  four  pounds  ; 

Mutton  suet,  prepared,  three  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  suet  and  oil,  till  they  be  almost  crisp  j 
then  strain  with  expression. 

Euh. 

Take  of 

Fresh  elder  flov/ers,  three  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  pounds ; 

Mutton  suet,  two  pounds. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  lard,  until  they  become  crisp  ; then 
strain  with  expression  \ lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  them 
together. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  very  frequent ; but 
yegeti’bles,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a 
little  mucilage,  which  changes  the  greasy  oils  to  drying  oils, 
and  any  resin  they  may  contain ; but  that  also  is  never  in  such 
quantity  as  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  oil.  We,  therefore,  do 
not  suppose  that  this  ointment  possesses  any  properties  different 
from  a simple  ointment  of  the  same  consistence,  except  its  fra- 
grancy. 

UNGUEN^rUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Lend. 

Ointment  of  Spatiish  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanish  flies,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

Distilled  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Ointment  of  yellow  resin,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanish  flies  to  one  half,  and  strain.  T* 
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the  strained  liquor  add  the  ointment  of  yellow  resin.  Evapo- 
rate this  mixture  to  the  thickness  of  an  ointment,  in  a water- 
bath,  saturated  witlr  sea-salt. 

NGUENTUM  INFUSI  MELOES  VESICATORII;  vulgo 
Unguentum  EpispAsricuM  Minus.  Ed. 

Tmtment  of  Infusion  of  Cantharides,  commonly  called  Milder 
Epispastic  Ointment. 

Take  of 
Cantharides, 

White  resin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part ; 

Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  parts; 

Boiling  water,  four  parts. 

acerate  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a night ; then  strongly 
press  out  and  strain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till 
the  water  be  consumed  : then  add  the  resin  and  wax  ; and, 
when  these  are  melted,  take  the  ointment  off  the  fire,  and 
add  the  turpentine. 

These  ointments,  containing  the  soluble  parts  of  the  can- 
arides,  uniformly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  are  more 
mmodious,  and  in  general  occasion  less  pain,  though  little 
s etFectual  in  their  action,  than  the  compositions  with  thh  fly 
substance.  A very  good  stimulating  liniment  is  composed 
melting  one  part  of  this  with  half  a part  of  camphor  in  pow- 
r,  and  three  parts  of  turpentine. 

S^GUENTUM  PULVERIS  MELOES  VESICATORII; 

olim  Unguentum  Eimspastic  u Fohtu  s.  Ed. 
ntment  of  the  Pcnvder  cf  Spa?iish  Flies y formerly  Stronger  Eps- 
pastic  Ointment. 

ke  of 

Resinous  ointment,  seven  parts  ; 

Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

Unguentitm  Cantu ARinuM.  Duh. 

Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies. 

ke  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  wax,  half  a pound ; 

Spanish  flies,  in  powder,  an  ounce, 
ike  into  an  ointment. 

Phis  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dressings  for  blisters,  in- 
to  be  made  perpetual  as  they  are  called,  or  to  be  kept 
ining  for  a considerable  time,  which,  in  many  chronic,  and 
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some  acute  cases,  is  of  great  service.  Particular  care  should  ^ 
be  taken  that  the  caiitharides  employed  m these  compositions  ; 
be  reduced  into  very  subtile  powo  r,  and  that  the  mixtures  be  - 
made  as  equal  and  uniform  as  possible. 


Loud. 


CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

Cerate  of  Caiitharides. 

Cerate  of  spermaceti,  softened  with  heat,  six  drachms; 
Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  draclpn. 

Mix  them. 


This  is  also  an  issue  ointment,  of  a considerably  firmer  con- 
sistency than  either  of  the  fprmer. 


EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Lo>id. 

Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of  r 

Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Wax  plaster,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  half  a pound.  ^ • ..u 

Having  melted  the  plaster  and  lard,  sprinkle  and  mix  in  the  flies, 

a little  before  they  become  firm. 


Dub. 

Take  of  / 

Purified  yellow  wax. 

Mutton  suet,  each  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  resin,  four  ounces  ; 

Caiitharides,  in  fine  powder,  one  pound. 

To  the  wax  and  suet  melted  together,  a little  before  they  stiffeiij 
on  being  allowed  to  cool,  mix  ip  the  cantharides,  and  forip 
an  ointment. 


Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicatorii  ; olim  Emplastrum  Vr 

SICATORIUM.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies,  formerly  Blistering  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Mutton  suet, 

Yellow  wax,  ^ 

White  resin, 

Cantharides,  each  equal  weights.  • , 

Mix  the  cantharides,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  with  the  othe 
ingredients,  previously  melted,  and  removed  from  the  hre. 


In  making  these  plasters,  from  an  incautious  application  ( 
heat,  tlie  cantharides  sometimes  lose  their  vesicaung  powers 
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therefore  it  is  customary,  after  the  blister  is  spread,  to  cover  its 
surface  with  powdered  caiitharides.  The  effect  is  also  more 
speedy  and  certain,  if  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  be 
well  bathed  with  hot  vinegar  j and  it  is  more  easily  removed 
if  a bit  of  thin  gauze  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  skin. 

EMPLASTRUM  CALEFACIENS.  Dub. 

Ca/efacient  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  cantharides,  one  part ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  seven  parts. 

Melt  together,  at  a moderate  heat,  and  make  into  a plaster. 

This  is  a very  convenient  plaster,  being  more  active  as  a sti- 
mulant and  rubefacient  than  the  simple  Burgundy  pitch  plaster, 
while  it  will  scarcely  ever  raise  a blister. 

EMPLASTRUM  MELOES  VESICATORIl  COMPOSI- 

TUM.  Ed. 

Commund  Plaster  of  Spanish  Elies. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

Venice  turpentine, 

Cantharides,  each  twelve  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  parts  ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  two  parts  ; 

Mustard  seed. 

Black  pepper,  each  one  part. 

Having  first  melted  the  pitch  and  wax,  add  the  turpentine,  and 
to  these,  in  fusion,  and  still  hot,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  mixed,  and  stir  the  whole  care-' 
fully  together,  so  as  to  form  a plaster. 

This  is  supposed  to,  be  the  most  infallible  blistering  plaster. 
It  certainly  contains  a sufficient  variety  of  stimulating  ingre- 
dients. 

UNGUENTUM  PIPERIS  NIGRI.  Duh. 

Ointment  of  Black  Pepper. 

Take  of 

Prepared  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Black  pepper,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  stimulating  and  irritating. 
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UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  land.  i 

Ointment  of  White  Hellebore.  ; 

Take  of  \ 

White  hellebore,  one  ounce  ; j 

Ointment  of  hogs  lard,  four  ounces  ; j 

Essence  of  lemon,  half  a scruple.  ^ 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  ointment. 

Btih, 

Take  of 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 

White  helleboi'e  root,  in  powder,  three  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  recommended  in  the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  af- 
fections. 


UNGUENTUM  SABIN.^.  Dub. 
Savine  Ointment. 


Take  of 

Fresh  savine  leaves,  separated  from  the  stalks,  and  bruised, 
half  a pound  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  two  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  half  a pound. 

Boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard  untd  they  become  crisp  ; then  filter 
with  expression ; lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  them  toge- 
ther. 


This  Is  an  excellent  issue  ointment,  being,  in  many  respects, 
preferable  to  those  of  cantharides.. 


UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.  Lond. 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  hogs  lard,  half  a pound ; 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  four  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 

Edin.  Dub. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  four  parts,  (pounds.  Dub.) ; 

Sublimed  sulphur,  one  part,  (pound.  Dub.) 

(To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add. 

Volatile  oil  of  lemons,  or 
Lvender,  half  a drachm,  Ed.) 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  more  safe  than  mer- 
curv.  A pound  of  ointment  serves  for  four  unctions.  The  pa- 
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tient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night,  a fourth  part  of  the  body  at 
each  time.  Though  the  disease  may  be  thus  cured  by  a single 
application,  it  is  in  general  advisable  to  touch  the  parts  most 
alFected  for  a few  nights  longer,  and  to  conjoin  with  the  frictions 
the  internal  use  of  sulphur. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NITROSI. 

Ointment  of  Nitrous  Agid. 

Take  of 

Hogs,  lard,  one  pound  ; 

. . Nitrous  acid,  six  drachms. 

Mix  Uie  acid  gradually  with  the  melted  axunge,  and  diligently 
beat  the  mixture  as  it  cools. 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  one  pound  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  ounces. 

Having  melted  them  together  in  an  earthen-ware  vessel,  add, 
Nitrous  acid,  one  ounce. 

Expose  them  together  to  a moderate  heat,  in  a water-bath,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; then  remove  them  from  the  bath,  and  stir 
them  constantly  with  a glass  rod,  until  they  get  stiff. 

The  oil  and  axunge  in  this  ointment  are  oxidized  ; for  during 
the  action  of  the  acid  upon  them,  there  is  a great  deal  of  nitric 
oxide  gas  disengaged.  It  acquires  a yellowish  colour,  and  a firm 
consistency,  and  forms  an  efficacious  and  cheap  substitute,  in 
slight  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  for  the  ointment 
of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  SEMIVITREI ; ollm 
Emplastrum  Commune.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  the  ^emi-vltrlfied  Oxide  of  Leady  formerly  Common 

Plaster. 

Take  of 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  part ; 

Olive  oil,  two  parts. 

Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  constantly  stirring  tire  mixture 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI.  Land.  Duh. 
Litharge  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  a gallon,  (nine  pounds.  Dub.) 
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Boiling  water,  two  pints.  ■ j 

Boil  theni'  with  a slow  lire,  (a  high  temperature,  Dub.)  constant-  ; 
Iv  Stirling  until  tlie  and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a. 
plaster-,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  add  more  boiling  water,  if, 
the  water  that  was  first  added  be  nearly  consumed  before  the 
end  of  the  process. 

Oxides  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them  into  a 
■plaster  of  an  excellent  consistence,  and  forming  a proper  basis  i 
for  several  other  plasters. 

In  the  boiling  of  these  compositions,  a quantity  of  water  must 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  burning  and  growing  black.  . 
Such  water  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  must 
be  previously  made  hot  •,  for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong 
the  process,  but  likewise  occasion  the  matter  to  explode,  and  be 
thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator  f 
this  accident  will  equally  happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot  water,' 
if  the  plaster  be  extremely  hot.  It  is  therefore  better  to  remove' 
it  from  the  fire  a little  before  each  addition  of  water. 

These  plasters,  which  have  been  long  known  under  the  name  i 
of  Diachylon,  are  common  applications  in  excoriations  of  the 
skin,  slight  flesh  wounds,  and  the  like.  They  keep  the  part  soft 
and  somewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  wlfich  is  all 
that  can  be  expected,  in  these  cases,  from  any  plaster. 

OJficinal  Preparations, 

Emplastrum  assae  foetidas.  E, 

~ galbani.  D. 

...  gummosum.  E. 

hydrargyri.  E.  L. 

lithargyri  compositum.  L. 

____  oxidi  ferri  rubri.  E. 

resinosum.  E.  L.  D. 

saponaceum.  E.  L.  D. 

thufis.  D. 

compositum.  L. 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINOSUM;  vulgo  Emplastrum  Ad 

H.ffiSIVUM.  Eii. 

Resinous  Plaster y commonly  called  Adhesive  Plaster. 

Take  of  • 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  five  parts ; 

White  resin,  one  part. 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Resina.  Loud,  Dub. 
Litharge  Plaster  ivith  Resin. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plaster>  three  pounds j (and  a half>  Z)ot.)5 
Yellow  resin»  half  a pound. 
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To  the  litharge  plaster,  melted  with  a very  slow  fire,  (a  mode- 
rate heat,  Duh.)  add  the  powdered  resin  5 mix  them  well, 
and  Brake  a plaster.  ^ 

T HESE  plasters  are  used  as  adhesives,  for  keeping  on  other  dress- 
ings ; for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  together,  ilwheii 
we  are  endeavouring  to  cure  them  by  the  first  intention,  and 
especially  for  giving  mechanical  support  to  new  flesh  and  ebn- 
tracting  the  size  of  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recomrriendbd  by  MrJ 
Baynton,  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  a mode  of  treat- 
ment so  efficacious,  that  it  has  entirely  changed  the  character  of 
these  sores. 

ElVIPLASTRUM  ASSiE  FCETiDiE.  EL 

Plaster  of  Assa  Foetida.  , 

Take  of 

J:  . ■ t ' 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead, 

Assa  feetida,  each  two  parts  ; ' ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

This  plaster  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  in  hysteric  cases  ; and  sometimes  with  £ood 
effect.  ' 


EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM.  Ed.' 
Gum  Plaster. 


Take  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  eight  parts ; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

Officinal  Preparation. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  E. 


EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI.  Dub. 

Plaster  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  litharge,  two  pounds  ; 

Galbanum,  half  a pound  j 
Yellow  wax,  sliced,  four  ounces. 

Add  the  plaster  and  wax  to  the  galbanum,  melted,  and  then 
melt  the  whole  together,  with  a moderate  heat. 


EJMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  COMPOSITUM.  LonL 

Compound  Plaster  of  Litharge , 

Take  of 

l^itharge  plaster,  three  pounds ; 
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Strained  g^lbanum,  eight  ounces ; I 

Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ; • 

Frankincense,  three  ounces.  _ ^ ' 

The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being  melted,  mix  with  them  the  j 
powdered  frankincense,  and  afterwards  the  litharge  plaster, 
melted  also  with  very  slow  fire,  and  make  a plaster. 

Both  these  plasters  are  used  as  digestives  and  suppuratives ; ;; 
particularly  in  abscesses,  after  a part  of  the  matter  has  been  ma- 
turated an4  discharged,  for  suppurating  or  discussing  the  in- 
duration which  remains. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  Land. 

Soap  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Soap,  eight  ounces ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  ; 

Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint ; ] 

Vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge,  over  a slow  fire,  constantly 
stirring,  until  the  mixture  unites  and  thickens  j then  mix  in 
the  other  articles,  and  make  a cerate.. 

This  acts  in  reality  as  a saturnine  application,  the  soap  hav- 
ing only  the  effect  of  giving  a very  convenient  degree  of  adhe- 
siveness. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  Lond.  Dub. 

Soap  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Soap,  one  part,  (half  a pound,  Duh.) 

Litharge  plaster,  six  parts,  (three  pounds.  Dub.) 

Mix  the  soap  with  the  melted  litharge  plaster,  and  boll  them  t# 
the  thickness  of  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Saponaceum.  £d. 

Saponaceous  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  four  parts ; 

Gum  plaster,  two  parts  ; 

Soap  sliced,  one  part ; , i.  -i  r 

To  the  plasters,  melted  together,  add  the  soap  i tlren  boU  for  a 

little,  so  as  to  form  a plaster. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  mild  discutients. 
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EMPLASTRUM  THURIS  COMPOSITUM.  Lond. 

Cotnpound  Frankincense  Plaster. 

Take  of 

Frankincense,  half  a pound  j 
Dragons  blopd,  three  ounces  ; 

Litharge  plasjter,  two  pounds. 

To  the  melted  litharge  plaster  add  the  resins,  in  powder. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  tliat  plasters  composed  of 
styptic  medicines  strengthen  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
for  plasters  in  general  relax,  rather  than  astringe  ; and  indeed 
the  present  example  of  these  supposed  astringent  plasters  is 
merely  a resinous  plaster,  made  with  expensive  ingredients. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  ALBI-,  vulgo  Unguen- 

TUM  Album.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead,  formerly  White  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  ; 

White  oxide  of  lead,  one  part. 

This  is  a cooling  desiccative  ointment,  of  great  use  when 
applied  to  excoriated  surfaces. 

Unguentum  Ceruss^  sive  Sub-acetatis  Plumbi.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  Ceruse,  or  of  Sub-<icetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Ceruse,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  ACETITIS  PLUMBI ; vulgo  Unguentum 

Saturninum.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Acetite  of  Lead,  formerly  Saturnine  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts  j 
Acetite  of  lead,  one  part. 

Unguentum  Acetatis  Plumbi.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  , 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound  and  a half^ 

Acetate  of  lead,  an  ounce. 

Make  into  an  ointment, 

Z z 
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Unguentum  Cerussje  Acetate, 

Ointment  of  Acetated  Ceruse. 

Take  of 

Acetated  ceru3e,  two  drachms ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint. 

Rub  the  acetated  ceruse,  previously  powdered,  with  some  part 
of  the  olive  oil ; then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the  re- 
maining oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

These  are  also  excellent  cooling  ointments,  of  the  greatest 
use  in  many  cases, 

CERATUM  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  Cerate  of  Acetated  Litharge. 

Take  of 

W ater  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a half ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ) 

Olive  oil,  nine  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  a drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a little  of  the  oil,  melt  the  wax  with  the 
remaining  oil  j and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in,  by  degrees,  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  stir 
constantly  until  it  be  cold ; then  mix  in  the  camphor,  previous- 
ly rubbed  with  oil. 

This  composition  was  much  recommended  by  M.  Goulard. 
It  differs  from  the  bther  saturnine  ointments  only  in  consist- 
ence. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI;  vulgo  Unguentum 

COERULEUM.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Qui'cksilver ^ commonly  called  Plue  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Quicksilver, 

Mutton  suet,  each  one  part ; 

Hogs  lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  the  mercury  carefully  in  a mortar  with  a little  of  the  hogs 
lard,  till  the  globules  entirely  disappear ; then  add  the  rest 
of  the  fats. 

This  ointment  may  also  be  made  with  double  or  treble  the 
quantity  of  quicksilver. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Distilled  quicksilver, 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  equal  weights^' 
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Triturate  them  togetlier  in  a marble  or  iron  mortar,  until  tJie 
globules  of  quicksilver  disappear. 

Unguenttim  Hydrakgyjii  Mitius.  Duh. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Quichilver 

Is  made  with  twice  the  quantity  of  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS.  LonL 
Stronger  Mercurial  Ointment, 

Take  of 

Purifigtl  quicksilver,  tvv'O  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  mutton  suet,  one  ounce. 

First  triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  suet  and  a little  of  the 
hogs  lard,  until  the  globules  be  extinguished ; then  add  the 
rest  of  the  lard,  and  form  it  into  an  ointment. 

U.VGUENTUM  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  Land. 

Milder  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of 

The  stronger  ointment  of  quicksilver,  one  part  \ 

Flogs  lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREI.  Ea. 

Ointment  of  Grey  Oxide  of  Qtticksilver.  / 

Take  of 

Grey  oxide  of  quicksilver,  one  part  j 
Hogs  lard,  three  parts. 

T/ik«e  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a view 
to  their  topical  action,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing 
mercury  in  an  active  state  into  the  circulating  system  ; which 
may  be  effected  by  gentle  friction  on  the  sound  skin  of  any 
part,  particularly  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this 
purpose,  these  simple  ointments  are  much  better  suited  than 
the  more  compounded  ones,  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  for- 
merly employed  ; for  by  any  acrid  substance  topical  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  further  friction,  and  giving 
much  uneasiness.  To  avoid  tin?,  it  is  necessary,  even  with 
the  mildest  and  weakest  ointment,  to  change  occasionally  the 
place  at  which  the  friction  is  performed. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  ointments  in  which  the  mercury  is 
extinguished  by  trituration  should  be  prepared  with  very  great 
care  •,  for  upon  the  degree  of  triture  which  has  been  employed, 
the  activity  of  the  mercury  very  much  depends.  The  addition 
of  the  mutton  suet,  now  adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  ointment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the 
state  of  oil,  which  the  hogs  lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or 
in  a warm  chamber,  is  sometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is 
followed  by  a separation  of  parts.  We  are  even  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  proportion  of  suet,  directed  by  the  London  college, 
is  too  small  for  this  purpose,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  more  effectual  triture  of  the  mercury  j 
but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a medicine  of  such 
activity,  the  colleges  should  not  have  directed  the  same  proper-  , 
tion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  prepared  with  the  grey  oxide  ; 
were  sufficiently  established,  the  facility  and  certainty  of  its  j 
preparation  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages.  i 

y 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  Ed.  j 

Plaster  of  Qiiicksilver . \ 

Take  of  j 

Olive  oil. 

White  resin,  each  one  part  j 
Quicksilver,  three  parts ; 

Plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  six  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  resin  together,  and  when  this  mixture  is  cold,  ‘ 
let  the  quicksilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  dis- 
appear j then  add,  by  degrees,  the  litharge  plaster,  melted, 
and  let  the  whole  be  accurately  mixed. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRARGYRO- 

Loud.  Dub. 

Plaster  of  Gum  Ammoniac  with  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  strained,  one  pound  •, 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  ; 

(Sulphuretted  oil,  a drachm,  or  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, Load.) 

(Turpentine,  two  drachms,  Dub.) 

Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuretted  oil,  (turpentine, 
Dub.)  until  its  globules  disappear;  then  gradually  add  the 
gum  ammoniac,  melted,  and  mix  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  CUM  HYDRARGYRO. 

Loud. 

Litharge  Plaster  ivith  Quicksilver . 

Take  of 

Litharge  plaster,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quicksilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuretted  oil,  one  drachm,  or  what  is  sufficient. 

Make  the  plaster  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ammoniacun 
plaster  with  quicksilver. 
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These  mercurial  plasters  are  considered  as  powerful  resolv- 
ants  and  discutients,  acting  with  much  greater  certainty  for  these 
intentions  than  any  composition  of  vegetable  substances  alone ; 
the  mercury  exerting  itself  in  a considerable  degree,  and  being 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  habit  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect 
the  mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a venereal  cause, 
nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations,  are  said  to  yield  to 
them  sometimes.  v 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HYDRARGYRI  ALBI.  Londi 
Ointment  of  the  White  Calx  of  Qjticksilver. 

Take  of 

The  white  calx  of  quicksilver,  one  drachm  ; 

Ointment  of  hogs  lard,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  SUB-MURIATIS  HYDRARGYRI  AM- 

MONIATI.  Dub. 

Ointmefit  of  Ammoniated  Sub-jnuriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Ammoniated  sub-muriate  of  quicksilver,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Make  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  frequently  made 
use  of  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Red  Oxide  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  quicksilver  by  nitrous  acid,  one  part ; 

Hogs  lard,  eight  parts. 

Unguentum  Sub-nitratis  Hydrargyri.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  Sub- nitrate  of  Quicksilver. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  half  a pound  ; 

Sub-nitrate  of  quicksilver,  half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

The  oxide  should  be  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  before  it 
be  added  to  the  axunge.  This  is  an  excellent  stimulating  oint- 
ment, often  of  very  great  service  in  indolent  ill-conditioned 
.sores,  when  we  wish  to  excite  them”  to  greater  action.  As  an 
eye  ointment,  its  effects  are  most  remarkable,  in  the  cure  of  all 
inflammations  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  more  particularly 
when  there  is  a thickening  and  swelling  of  the  inner  membrane 
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of  tlic  palpebrje.  In  such  cases,  it  seems  to  act  with  much 
greater  certainty,  if  applied  immediately  after  the  eyelids  have 
been  scarified.  In  inflammation,  accompanied  with  specks,  it 
has  a most  powerful  effect  in  removing  both.  It  is  also  useful 
in  all  those  ophthalmias  which  so  frequently  appear  after  small- 
pox, measles,  and  eruptive  diseases  of  the  hairy  scalp.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  quantity,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri ; and  if  it  prove  too  stimulating, 
at  may  be  diluted  with  axunge.  s 


UKGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI;  vulgo  Un- 
guentum CiTRINUM.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Qjuicksilvery  commonly  called  Teltonjj 

Ointment. 


Take  of 

Quicksilver,  one  part ; 

Nitrous  acid,  two  parts  ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  parts  ; 

Hogs  lard,  three  parts. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  in  a glass  mortar ; then 
beat  up  the  solution  with  the  lard  and  oil  when  getting  stiff, 
after  having  been  melted  together,  until  an  ointment  be  forra.* 

ed. 


Unguentum  Super-nitratis  Htdrargyri.  Duh. 
Ointment  of  Super-nitrate  of  Qiticksilver . 

Take  of 

Distilled  quicksilver,  one  ounce  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  by  weight,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  four  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid  ; mix  the  solution  with  thft 
oil  and  lard,  melted  together,  and  make  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ointment  of  nitrous  acid. 


Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrati.  Land. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Q^uicksilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quicksilver,  one  ounce  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  one  pound. 

Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  and  then  mix  the  liquor 
while  hot,  with  the  lard  previously  melted,  and  beginning  ta 
congeal,  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
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UNGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS. 

Kd. 

Milder  Ointmeni  of  Nitrate  of  Qtiicksilver- 

This  Is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  hogs  lard. 

This  ointment,  when  prepared  with  lard  alone,  soon  becomes 
so  very  hard,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  fresh  axunge  be- 
fore it  can  be  used.  The  substitution  of  the  oil  for  part  of  the  ax-, 
unge  obviates,  in  a great  measure,  this  inconvenience.  The  hard- 
ening is  entirely  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  acid  in  the  solution 
ef  mercury.  But  the  property  which  nitrate  of  mercury,  pre- 
pared by  ebullition,  has,  of  being  decomposed  by  water,  fur- 
nished me  with  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  all  excess  of  acid, 
and  of  procuring  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  in  the  state  of  the 
most  minute  division  possible.  An  ointment,  prepared  with 
this  sub-nitrate,  had  a most  beautiful  golden  colour-,  after  six 
months  was  perfectly  soft  •,  and  succeeded  in  curing  a very  bad 
case  of  herpes. 

When  the  citrine  ointment  is  too  hard,  it  should  be  softened 
by  triturating  it  with  lard  or  oil  \ for,  if  melted  with  tliem,  it 
very  soon  hardens  again. 

Medical  This  ointment  has  the  very  best  effects  In 

herpes,  tinea  capitis,  and  similar  obstinate  cutaneous  affections, 
and  is  almost  specific  in  psoraphthalmia,  in  those  slight  excori- 
ations of  the  tarsi,  attended  with  extreme  itching,  and  in  all 
the  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  attended  by  eruptive  disorders 
of  the  hairy  scalp  or  face.  It  is  most  conveniently  and  effec- 
tually used,  by  rubbing  a piece  of  the  size  of  half  a garden-pea, 
with  the  point  of  a hair  pencil,  over  the  tarsi,  among  the  roots 
of  the  cilix,  and  allowing  a small  quantity  to  get  on  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  palpebrx.  In  obstinate  cases,  a weak  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  mercury,  used  as  a cpllyrium  along  with 
^is  ointment,  proves  a mos};  powerfiil  remedy, 

UNGUENTUM  SUB-ACETITIS  CUPRI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Sub-acetite  of  Copper. 

Take  of 

Resinous  ointment,  fifteen  parts  j 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  one  part. 

Unguentum  Aeruginis.  Bub. 

Ointment  of  Verdegri{, 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  a pound  *, 

Prepared  verdegris,  half  an  ounce, 

Jylake  into  an  ointment. 
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This  ointment  is  used  for  cleansing  sores,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flesh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to  run  from  a weakness 
in  the  vessels  of  the  parts,  the  tonic  powers  of  copper  promise 
considerable  advantage. 

It  is  also  frequently  used  with  advantage  in  cases  erf  ophthal- 
mia, depending  on  scrofula,  where  the  palpebrae  are  principally 
affected  j but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied,'  it  is,  in  general, 
requisite  that  it  should  -be  somewhat  weakened  by  t^e  addition 
of  a proportion  of  simple  ointment  or  hogs  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI IMPURI ; olim  Unguen- 

TUM  TuTI£.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Impure  Oxide  of  Zincy  formerly  Ointment  of  Tutty, 
Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  five  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

Unguentum  TutI/K.  Land. 

Ointment  of  Tutty. 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty. 

Ointment  of  spermaceti,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient. 

Mix  them  so  as  to  make  a soft  ointment. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wax,  ten  ounces  ; 

Prepared  tutty,  two  ounces. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI.  Ed. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  six  parts  ; 

Oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

Ungttentum  Oxydi  ZiNcr.  Dub. 

Ointmeftt  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  white  wnx,  one  pound  ; 

Oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  are  chiefly  used  in  aflbetions  of  the  eye,' 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  redness  arises  rather  from  re- 
laxation than  from  active  inflammation. 
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CERATUM  CARBON ATIS  ZINCI IMPURI ; olim  Ceua- 

TUM  iMPlmS  CALA'MirifAUIS.  Ed. 

Cerate  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  formerly  Cerate  of  Calamine. 

Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 

Pi-epared  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  one  part. 

Ceratum  LAriDis  CALAMi.vAvns  •,  olim  Cekatum  Epulo*- 

TrcuM.  Londt 

Calamine  Cerate,  Formerly  Epttloiic  Cerate.  ' 

Take  of 

Calamine,-  prepared,  . . 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  mixture,  exposed 
to  the  air,  begins  to  thicken,  mix  witli  it  the  calamine,  and 
stir  the  cerate  until  it  be  cold. 


Unguentum  Cat.aminaris.  Dub. 
Calamine  Ointment. 


Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  wax,  five  pounds  j 

Prepared  calamine,  one  pound.  > 

Make  into  an  ointment. 

These  compositions  resemble  the  cerate  which  Turner 
strongly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations, 
arul  which  has  been  usually  distinguished  by  his  name.  They 
appear,  from  experience,  to  be  excellent  epulotics ; and,  as 
such,  are  frequently  made  use  of  in  practice. 


EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  FERRI  RUBRI ; olim  Emplas- 
TRUM  Roborans.  Ed. 

Elaster  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  commonly  called  Strengthening 

Planter. 

Take  of 

Plaster  of  semUvitrified  oxide  of  lead,  twenty-four  parts  ; 
White  resin,  six  parts  •, 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive  oil,  each  three  parts  -, 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  eight  parts. 

Grind  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to 
the  other  ingredients  previously  melted. 
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Emplastrum  Thuris.  Duh.  j 

Plaster  of  Frankincense,  j 

■Take  of 

Plaster  of  litharge,  two  pounds  ; ] 

Frankincense,  half  a pound.  ! 

Melt  them  together,  and  add,  of  j 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  in  very  fine  powder,  three  ounces. 

Make  a plaster.  i 

Tins  plaster  is  used  in  weaknesses  of  the  large  muscles,  as  ! 
«f  the  loins ; and  its  effects  seem  to  proceed  from  the  me-  ^ 
ehanical  support  given  to  the  part,  which  may  also  be  done  by  ' 
any  other  plaster  that  adheres  with  equal  firmness. 


TABLES, 


Sfieu’i/ig  the  rrcpcrtion  of  Antimony,  Opium,  QuicksilyeK^ 
ccritained  hi  some  Compound  Medicmes, 

TaRTIUTE  op  AnTIMOXVj. 

Wine  of  Tart  rite  of  Antimony  contains  t\^'0  grains  of  tartnte  of 
antimony,  or  tartar-emetic,  in  the  ounce.  Ed. 

Opium. 

Opiate  Confection  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  tlurty-si3t 
grains.  Loud. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Electuary  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
grain  and  a half  of  opium.  Ed.  ^ ^ 

Electuary  of  Catechu,  or  Japonic  Confection,  contains  in  each 
ounce  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  ; for  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-tliree  grains.  Ed, 

Compound  Electuai-y  of  Catechu  contains  in  each  ounce  about 
two  grains  atid  a half  of  purified  opium.  Dub. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  about  lorty-three  grains.  Eond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan  contains  one  grain  of  opium  In 
ten  grains.  J^ond.  lJub. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium  contains  si.x  grains  of  opium 
m each  drachm,  or  one  in  ten  Ed.  ' 

Opiate  Powder  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ten,  Eond. 

Pills  of  Opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  five.  Jjond. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills  contain  six  grairis  of  opium  in  eadi 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contains  half  a grain  of  opium.  Ed. 

Pills  of  Storax,  in  five  grains  of  the  mass,  contain  one  grain 
of  purified  opium.  Dub. 

Tincture  of  Opium  or  Liquid  iMudanum  is  made  with  two 
scruples  of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  five 
grains  in  each  drachm  ; but  a drachm  of  the  tincture  appears, 
bv  evaporation,  to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a half  ot 
opium.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  Opium  contains,  in  a drachm  measure,  about  four 
grains  and  a half  of  purified  opium.  Bub. 

Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium  contains  in  four  drachms  and 
a half,  by  measure,  one  grain  of  purified  opium.  Bub. 

Ammoniated  Thicture  of  Opium,  or  Paregoric  Elixir,  i§  madt? 
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with  about  eight  grains  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  ■ 
about  one  grain  in  the  drachm.  E(/. 

Hyrup  of  Opium  contains  in  an  ounce  measure  about  a grain  ; 
of  the  watery  extract  of  opium  ; for  the  liquor,  by  the  addition  i 
of  the  sugar,  is  more  than  doubled  in  bulk.  Dub.  \ 

Tincture  of  Soaj)  and  Opium,  formerly  called  Opiate  Liniment,  ' 
Anodyne  Balsam,  is  made  with  one  scruple  of  opium  in  each  \ 
ounce  of  the  liquid.  Ed. 

Troches  of  Liquorice  with  Ojnum  contain  about  one  grain  of  : 
opium  in  each  drachm.  Ed.  \ 

Quicksilver. 

Qtiicksilver  Pills  contain  five  grains  of  quicksilver  in  each  1 
drachm.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  quicksilver.  Ed.  i 

Qtiicksilver  Pills  contain  four  grains  of  quicksilver  in  twelve  ^ 
grains  Eond. 

Quicksilver  Pills  contain  in  six  grains  two  of  quicksilver.  Dub. 

Quicksilver  OinUnent  contains  twelve  grains  of  quicksilver  in 
each  drachm  ; made  with  double  quicksilver,  each  drachm  con- 
tains twenty-four  grains.  Ed- 

Stronger  Quicksilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quick- 
silver in  two  drachms.  Ijond.  Dub. 

Weaker  Quicksilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quick- 
silver in  six  drachms.  Lond. 

Quicksilver  Plaster  contains  about  sixteen  grains  of  quicksilver 
in  each  drachm.  Ed. 

Plaster  of  Lithargepvith  Quicksilver  contains  about  one  ounce 
of  quicksilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Plaster  oj  Ammoniac  with  Quicksilver  contains  about  one 
ounce  of  quicksilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Quicksilver  with  Magnesia,  in  three  grains,  contain  two  of 
quicksilver.  Dub. 

Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel  contains  one  grain  of  calo- 
mel in  four  grains.  Lond. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Quicksilver  c®ntalns  twelve  grains  of 
nitrated  quicksilver  in  one  drachm.  Lond. 

Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quicksilver  contains  in  each 
drachm  four  grains  of  quicksilver  and  eight  of  nitrous  acid,  Ed. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quicksilver  contains  in  each 
scruple  half  a grain  of  quicksilver  and  one  grain  of  nitrous 
acid.  Ed.- 

Ointment  of  White  Calx  of  Quicksilver  contains  in  each  drachm 
about  four  grains  and  a half  of  the  calx,  Lond. 
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Iron. 

Tiucinre  of  Acetate  of  Iron  •with  Alcohol,  in  a dvachm  measure* 
contains  about  a grain  of  dry  acetate  of  iron.  Hub. 


OR, 

One  grain  of  Tartrite  of  Antimony  is  contained  In 


Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  Ed grs.  240 

Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar.  Dub 120 

Wine  of  tartarised  antimony.  I,oud \‘20 

Wine  of  antimony.  Loud- - — - .uncertain. 


One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 

Opiate  confection.  Land 

Opiate  electuary.  Ed 

Electuary  of  catechu.  Ed.  Dub 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium.  Ed. 

Pills  of  opium.  Lond. 

Pills  of  storax.  Dub. 

Opiate  pills.  Ed. 

Opiate  powder.  Lond. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Lond. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuan.  Lond.  Dub.. 

Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  opium.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub . 

Camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  Lond.  Dub. . . 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium.  Ed. 

Tincture  of  soap  and  opium.  Ed 

Syrup  of  opium.  Dub. ..... — 


grs.  36 


43 


...193 
grs.  75 
...  5 

...  5 

..  10 
10 
43 

!!!  10 
10 

[..  12 
’ ..244 
...68 
...  31.5 
...480. 


One  grain  of  Quicksilver  is  contained  in 
Quicksilver  pills.  Lond.  Dub grs. 

Ditto.  Ed. 

Stronger  quicksilver  ointment.  Lond.  Dub.... 

Weaker  quicksilver  ointment.  Lond^  Dub. 

Quicksilver  ointment.  Ed. 

Quicksilver  plaster.  Ed.... 

Litharge  plaster  with  quicksilver.  Lond. 

Ammoniac  plaster  with  quicksilver.  Lond. 

Quicksilver  with  magnesia.  Dub. 

Quicksiver  with  chalk.  Dub 


3. 

4 
2 
6 

5 

5.5 

5. 

5. 

1.5 
1.5 


One  grain  of  Calomel  is  contained  in 
Powder  of  scammony  with  calomel.  Lond. — ...grs.  4> 
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One  grain  of  tlic  Cm/  Oxide  of  Quicksilver  is  Contained  In 
Ointment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver.  Ed.  . .grs.  4 

One  grain  of  the  Red  Oxide  of  Quicksilver  Is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  quicksilver.  Ed. grs.  9 

One  grain  of  Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver  and  Ammonia  is  con- 
tained in 

Ointment  of  white  calx  of  quicksilver.  Loud. grs.  13 

. One  grain  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  is  contained  in 

vitronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Ed.. grs.  5 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver.  Lond.  Dub. 5 

Milder  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  quicksilver.  Kd. 13 

In  many  instances  these  proportions  are  only  to  be  considered 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  they  are  calculated  from  the 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  taken  to  form  the  preparation,  not 
from  the  quantities  which  exist  in  it  after  it  is  formed.  The 
nitrate  of  mercury,  for  example,  in  the  different  ointments  into 
■which  it  enters,  is  estimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
mercury  and  nitrous  acid  employed  to  form  it,  although,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  preparation,  it  cannot  be  so  much.  In 
the  solutions  of  opium,  the  opium  is  estimated  as  equal  to  the 
■whole  quantity  employed,  although  not  above  two-thirds  of  it 
be  dissolved.  And,  lastly,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss 
by  evaporation. 


POSOLOGICAL  and  PROSODIAL  lABLJ^ 


^CETis  potassse,  ^ i to  5 i. 

Acetitis  ammonite  aqua,  5 5j  to  5 vl. 

AcTdum  acetosum  impurum,  5 i to  | fs  j | i to  § ij,  inglyst^^ 
destillatum,  do. 
aromaticum  analeptic. 
forte,  3 i to  3 i* 
camphoratum  analeptic. 

Acidi  acetosi  syrupus,  5 i to  5 ij. 

carbonici  aqua,  ib  ij  daily. 

Acidum  benzotcum,  x to  5 fs. 

muriaticum,  g'"  x to  g'  xL 
nitrosum,  g'  v to  g'  xx. 

dilutum,  g'  X to  xL 
succimcum,  gr  v to  3 i* 
sulphuricum  dilutum,  gt  xv  to  gt  xxx. 

arom^icum,  gt  xv  to  xxx. 

Aconiti  napelli  herba,  gr  i to  gt  v. 

SUCCU3  spissatus,  gt  \ to  gt 
Acori  calami  radix,  3 i to  5 i. 

Aesculi  hippocastani  cortex,  5 fs  to  5 i. 

Aether  sulphuricus,  gt  xx  to  3 i. 

cum  alcohole,  3 fs  to  3 ij. 

cum  alcohole  aromaticus,  3 fs  to  5 

Alcohol,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

anfmoniatum,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

aromaticum,  3 fs  to  3 i, 
foetidum,  3 fs  to  3 i, 
succinatum^  gt  x to  xl  j 
Allii  satlvi  radyfj  5 i 3 ‘j- 
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Aloes  perfolIatSE  socotorlnse  succus  spissatus,  gr  v to  xv. 
pulvis  cum  canella,  gr  x to  ^ i. 
pulvis  cum  ferro,  gr  v to  '3  i* 
pulvis  cum  guaiaco,  g>^  x to  3 
pilulse,  gr  XV  to  5 fs. 
pilulx  composttse,  gr  x to  xxv, 
pilulcE  cum  assa  focttda,  gr  x to  3 i* 

cum  colocyntMde,  gi*  v to  gr  x. 
cum  myrrha,  gr  x to  3 i* 
tinctuta,  3 is  to  5 ij. 
tinctura  cum  myrrha,  5 fs  to  3 ij. 
tinctura  aetherea,  3 fs  to  5 ij- 
vinum,  § fs  to  § ifs- 
extractum,  gr  v to  xv. 

Althseae  officiivalis  decoctum,  ad  libitum, 
syrupus,  5 i to  3 iij. 

Aluminae  sulphas,  3 fs  to  3 i-  _ 

sulphatis  pulvis  compositus,.  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Ammonise  aqua,  gt  x to  xv. 

acetitis  aqua,  x,  fs- 
hydro-sulphuretum,  gt  v to  xij,. 
carbonas,  gr  v to  gr  xv. 
carbonatis  aqua,  gt  xx  to  3 i. 

Ammbniacum  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Ammbniaci  lac,  3 iij  to  § i. 

Amomi  zingiberis  radix,  gt.vto3i* 

syrupus,  3 i to  5 iij. 
tinctura,  5 i to  5 iij. 
repentis  semina-,  gr  v to  3 i* 
tinctura,  3 i to  5 iij. 
tinctura  composita,  5 i to  3 nj. 
zedoarue  radix,  3 ' 5 

Amygdali  communis  oleum  fixum,  5 iij  to  § i. 

emulsio,  lb  ij  daily. 

Amyli  mucilago,  g iv  to  5 vj.  in  glyster. 

trochisci,  3 i'to  5 ij. 

Amyridis  elemiferse  resina,.  gr  x to  3 fs. 

gileaden.^s  resina  liquida,  3 ^ 5 '*  . 

Anethi  graveblentis  semma,  3 ' 5 *• 

aqua  destillata,  5 i to  5 iij. 

foeniculi  semina,.  3 i 3 

aqua  destillata,  g i to  g iij. 
oleum  volatile,  g"  ij  to  gt  v. 

Angelictc  archangelicie  radix,  herba,’  semen,  3 f®  5 
Angusturae  cortex,  gr  x to  3 i* 
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Anthemidis  nobilis  flores,  ^ i to  5 i. 

decoctum,  in  glister.  (; 

' extractum,  gr  x to  5 1. 

pyrethri  radix,  gr  iij  to  '3  i. 

Antimonli  sulphuretum  praeparatunr,  gr  xv  to  3 ij- 

fuscum  (kernies  niineralis),  gr  i to  ifs, 
prascipitatum,  gr  i to  iv. 

oxidum  cum  sulphure  per  nitratem  potassae,  gr  i to  iv. 
cum  sulphure  vitrificatum,  gf  i to  il's. 
vitrilicatum  cum  cera,.  gr  iij  .to  3 i. 
cum  phosphate  calcis,  gr  iij  to  viij. 
album  f iintimonimn  cakinatum  gr  x to  5 fs. 
et  potassae  tartris,  gr  i to  i. 
tartritis  vinum,  5 ij  to  vi. 
vinum,  5 iij  to  5 Is.  _i 

pilulae  compositaci  gr  iij  to  v. 

Apn  petroselini  semma,  3 i to  .jj- 
Arbuti'  uvx  ursi  folia,  gr  x to  3 ij. 

Arctii  lappae  radix,  a decoction  of  3 ij  in  lb  ij  c/  ivater^  daikj. 

Argenti  nitras,  gr  ^ to 

Ari  maculati  radix,  gr  vi  to  3 i- 

conserva,  3 I's  to  5 i s.  V 

Aristolochiae  serpentarix  radix,  3 i to  3 i- 

tinctura,  3 i to  3 iij. 

Armcx  montanx  herba,  gr  v to  x. 

Arsen'fci  oxidum  album,  gr  , 

Artemisix  abrotani  folia,  3 i to  3 i.  . ; 

marltimx  cacuminaj  3 i to  5 i. 

Conserva,  5 ij  to  3 fs.  ; 

santonicx  cacumina,  5 js  to  5 i.  , -r  , ' , » 

absintMi  herba,  3 i to  3 ij- 
Asari  Europxx  folia,  gr  ij  to  iv. 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  v to  3 i-  ..  > 

Astragali  tragacanthx  pulvis  compositus,  3 fs  to  3 i's,  ; 

Atropje  belladohnx  folia,  gr  fs  to  gr  v. 

succus  spissatus,  gr  1 to  gr  iij, 

Barytx  muriatis  solutio,  gr  v to  j 

Bitumen  petroleum  sulphuratum,  gr  v to  5 fs,  , 

Biti  minis  petrolei  oleum,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Bolus  galljcus,  3 i to  3 i.  / 

Bubonis  galbani  gummi  resma,  gr  x to  3 i. 

pilulx  compositx,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
tinctura,  3 i to  iij. 

Calcis  aqua,  3 iv  to  lb  i daik/. 

muriatis  solutio,  g‘  xl  to  5 i. 
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Calcis  carbonas  prseparatusi  ^ ^ to  5 i. 
carbonatis  mistura,  § i to  ij. 

pulvis  compositus,  3 i to  ij. 
carbonatis  pulvis  compositus  cum  opio,  gr  xv  to  ij 
trochisci,  5 i to  ij. 

Cancri  astaci  lapilli  praeparatse,  5 fs  to  i. 
paguri  chelae  praeparatae,  5 fs  to  i. 

chelarum  pulvis  compositus,  ^ ‘ j 
Canellae  albae  cortex,  g*"  - v to  3 ij* 

Capsici  annul  fructus,  gr  v to  x. 

Cardamines  pratensis  flores,  5 fs  to  5 i. 

Cari  carui  semina,  g*"  x to  5 i- 

oleum  volatile,  gf  i to  v. 
spiritus,  3 ij  to  § i. 

Caryophylli  aromatici  floris  germen,  grv  to  i. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  iij  to  vj 
Casslae  fistulae  pulpa,  § fs  to  i. 

electuarium,  5 ij  to  | i. 

Cassiae  senn*  folia,  3 i to  5 i. 

pulvis  compositus,  ^ i to  3 i. 
infusum,  § i to  iij. 
infusum  tartarisatum,  | ifs  to  iij. 
tinctura,  § fs  to  § i. 
electuarium,  3 i to  ^ fs. 
extractum,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Castoreum  Rossfcum,  gr  x to  i. 

Castorei  tinctura,  3 i to  ij. 

composita,  3 fs  to  i. 

Centaureae  benedictae  herba,  gr  xv  to  3 i. 

Cephaelidis  ipecacilanhae  radix,  i to  5 fs. 

vinum,  ^ fs  to  § i. 
pulvis  compositus,  3 1®  to  3 i* 
Cera,  3 i to  3 i,  in  emulsion. 

Cervi  elaphi  cornu  decoctum,  g ij  to  iv. 

ustum,  § fs  to  ^ i fs. 

, Chironiae  centaurei  summitates,  ^ i to  3 i. 

Cinarae  scolymi  folia,  g fs  to  i,  of  the  expressed  juice 
Cinchonae  officinalis  cortex,  3 i to  3 ij. 

decoctum,  g i to  iv. 
infusum,  g i to  iv. 
tinctura,  3 i to  3 ij. 
tinctura  ammoniata,  3 fs  to  ij. 
tinctura  composita,  3 i to  iij. 
extractum,  gr  x to  ^ i. 
extractum  cum  resina,  gr  v to  ^ i. 
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Cissampeli  pareirse  radix,  gr  xv  to  ^ ij. 

Cisti  cretici  resina  (Ladaniim),  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Citri  aurantii  folia,  flores,  gr  x to  5 i. 

fructus  cortex  exterior,  5 fs  to  3 \j* 
aqua  destillata,  5 i to  iij. 
syrupus  corticis,  5 i to  ij. 
tinctura  corticis,  5 i to  ij. 
conserva  corticis,  3 ij  to  v. 

Citri  medicae,  succus  expressus,  3 i to  5 fs. 

succus  spissatus,  3 i to  ^ ij. 
syrupus  succi,  3 i to  iij. 
fructus  cortex  exterior,  5 fs  to  ij,  in  infusion. 
aqua  destillata,  § i to  iij. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  ii  to  gt  v. 

Cochleariae  officinalis  herba,  | i to  iv,  of  the  juice. 

succus  compositus,  ^ i to  iv. 
Cochlearlse  armorac^x  radix,  ^ i to  3 i. 

spiritus  compositus,  3 iij  to  | i. 
Colchici  autumnalis  radix,  gr  fs  to  iij, 
syrupus,  5 i to  g i. 
oxymel,  3 i to  3 fs. 

Colombx  radix,  gr  x to  i. 

tinctura,  3 i to  iij. 

Confectio  aromatTca,  gr  xv  to  3 i. 

opiata,  gr  X to  3 fs. 

Conli  maculati  folia,  gr  iij. 

, succus  spisatus,  g*"  | to  g""  iij. 

Convolvuli  scammonix  gummi  resina,  gr  v to  gf  xv. 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  x to  gr  xv. 
pulvis  cum  aloe,  gr  x to  xv. 
pulvis  cum  calomelane,  gr  x to  3 
electuarium,  3 fs  to  i. 

Convolvuli  jalapx  radix,  g^  x to  3 fs. 

pulvis  compositus,  3 fs  to  5 i. 
tinctura,  3 i to  iij. 
extractum,  is  to  ^ i. 

Copaiferx  officinalis  resina,  gt  xv  to  3 fs. 

Corlandri  sativi  semlna,  i to  3 i. 

Croci  sativi  floris  stigmata,  gr  v to  3 f».  ' 

syrupus,  3 i to  ij. 
tinctura,  3 fs  to  ij. 

Crotonis  elutherix  cortex,  ^ i to  3 fs. 

extractum,  gr  x to  3 ft. 

•inctura,  3 i to  3 ft. 
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Cucumis  colocynthidis  fructus  medulla,  gr  iij  to  tIIj. 

e.ntractum  compositum,  g*’  v to  5 fs. 

Cumini  cymini  semina,  i to  5 i. 

Cupri  sub-acetis,  | to  i. 

ammoniaretum,  gr  | to  v. 
ammoniareti  pilulae,  No.  i. 
ammoniareti  aqua,  gt  v to  gt  xxx. 
sulphas,  gr  ij  to  X. 

Curcumae  longae  radix,  i to  3 i. 

Daphnes  mezerei  radicis  cortex,  gr  i to  x. 

decoctum,  ib  i dailj^.  . 

Daturae  stramomi  herba,  gr  i to  v.  ; 

Dauci  carotae  semma,  i to  3 i. 

Delphinii  staphisagrisc  semina,  gr  iij  to  x. 

Dianthi  caryophylli  flores,  i to  3 i. 

syrupus,  3 i to  ij. 

Digitalis  purpureae  folia,  gr  fs  to  iij. 

infusum,  3 iij  to  ^ 1. 
tinctura,  gt  x to  xl. 

Dohchi  prurientis  pubes  leguminis  rigida,  gr  v to  x. 

Dorstemse  contrayervae  radix,  3 i to  3 is. 

pulvis  compositus,  3 i to  ij. 

Electuarium  opiatum,  3 i to  ij. 

Eryngii  mariti'mi  radix,  3 ij  to  iij. 

Ferri  limatura,  gr  iij  to  gr  x. 

oxidum  nigrum  purificatum,  do. 
carbonas,  do. 
carbonas  prcecipitatus,  do. 
super-carbonatis  aqua,  lb  i,  daily. 
sulphas,  gr  1 to  V. 
et  potassoe  tartris,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
et  ammoniac  murjas,  gr  iij  to  xv. 
muriatis  tinctura,  g'  x to  xx. 

et  ammoniac  tinctura,  g'  xv  to  3 i. 
vinum,  3 ij  to  vj. 
acetati  tinctura,  gt  x to  xxx. 

Ferulac  assac  foetidac  gummi  resina,  gf  x to  5 fs. 

lac,  3 fs  to  § i is. 
tinctura,  3 !s  to  5 i. 
pilulae  compositae,  gr  x to  xx. 

Fid  cari'cae  fructus.  No.  vi,  in  decoction. 

Fraxi'ni  orni  succus  concretus  ( Manna J,  g fs  to  i fs. 
sued  concreti  syrupus,  § 1 to  5 ij. 

Fumaria:  oflicinalis  herba,  § i to  § ij,  of  the  expressed  jyice^ 

Gentianae  luteae  radix,  gr  x to  3 ij 
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during  the  day. 


iij  to  vj. 


Gentiance  lutcK  infusum  compositum,  g fs  to  ij. 

tinctjra  composita,  5 i to  iij. 
vinum  compositum,  3 is  to  5 i, 
extr actum,  gr  x to  ij. 

Geoffriea;  inermis  cortex,  3 ' ’j* 

decoctum,  § i. 

Glycyrrhiza;  glabra;  radix,  5 Is  to  i. 

extractum,  5 I to  iij. 
trochisci,  5 i to  ij. 
trochisci  cum  opio, 

Gratiolse  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  '3  i. 

Guaiaci  officinalis  resina,  gr  x to  5 fs.  ' 

tinctura,  5 ij  to  ^ fs. 
tinctura  ammoniata,  5 i to  ij. 
decoctum  compositum,  lb  ij  daily 
Haematoxyli  Cafiiipechiani  extractum.  3 i to  ij. 
Hell^ori  nigri  radix,  g""  x to  3 i*  _ 
extractum,  g*"  v to  g''  x. 
tinctura,  5 is  to  iis. 

Hellebori  foetidi  folia,  3 * to  ij. 

Hordei  distichi  decoctum,  3 ij  to  vj. 

compositum,  § 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum,  ij  to  iv. 

cum  creta,  g*^  x to  5 fs. 

Hydrargyri  oxidum  cinereum,  g''  i to  g""  v 
piluloe,  g""  V to  XV. 
oxidum  rubrum,  g""  fs. 
sub-sulphas,  g*^  i to  g"^  v. 
sub-murias,  g’’  i to  g''  v. 

prsecipitatus, 
acetis,  gr  i to  vj. 
murias,  gr  i to 
sulphuretum  nigrum,  3 i 

rubrum,  g x to  5 fs. 

Hyosciami  nigri  herba,  semen,  gr  iij  to  gr  x. 

succus  spissatus,  gr  i to  v* 
tinctura,  3 i to  5 i.  . 

Hyperici  perforati  flores,  3 i to  5 i. 

Hysopi  officinalis  berba,  3 i to  5 i. 

Iniilae  helenii  radix,  3 to  5 i. 

Iridis  florentinse  radix,  3 ‘ to  5 i. 

Iridis  pseudacorl  radicls  succus  expressus,  gr  lx  to  Ixxx, 
Isis  nobilis  (CoralHum),  gr  x to  5 i. 

Juglandis  regise  fructus,  externally  in  decoction. 

Juniperi  communis  baccae,  5 fs  to  i. 


do. 


to 


1. 
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Juni'peri  communis  oleum  volatile,  gtt  ij  to  x. 

spiritus  corapositus  5 ij  to  vi. 

Juniper!  lyciae  gummi  resina  (OlYbanum),  i to  ij.  . 

Juniper!  sablnse  folia,  £*■  x to  ^ ij* 

extractum,  gr  x to  5 f?. 
tinctura  composita,  g“  xxx.  to  5 i. 

Kino,  gr  X to  i. 

tinctura,  5 i to  iij 

Lactucse  virosx  succus  spissatus,  gr  iij  to  xv. 

Lauri  cinnamomi  cortex,  gr  x to  i. 

aqua  destillata,  ^ i to  iij. 
spiritus,  5 ij  to  § i. 
tinctura,  5 i.  to  5 iij- 
tinctura  composita,  5 fs  to  ij. 
oleum  volatile,  g“  i to  iij. 

Laurus  cassia,  considerably  weaker  than  the  preceding  species^  in 
other  respects  similar. 

Lauri  camphorae,  camphora,  gr  iij  to  3 i* 
emulsio,  | Is  to  ij. 
acidum  acetosum,  odour  analeptic, 

Lauri  nobilis  folia ; baccse,  gr  x to  5 fs. 

Lauri  fassafras  lignum,  radix,  eorumque  cortex,  3 i to  5 
oleum  volatile,  g‘  ij  to  g'  x. 

Lavandulae  spicae  florentes,  3 i to  5 i. 

spiritus,  an  analeptic  perfume. 
spiritus  compositus,  5 fs  to  ij. 
oleum  volatile,  g‘  i to  v. 

Leontodi  taraxaci  radix,  herba,  | i to  ij,  of  the  juice. 

Lilii  candidi  radix,  externally  as  as  a potdtice^ 

Lini  usitatissimi  semina,  in  itfusiony  % '^to  water  tb  i. 

oleum  fixum,  § fs  to  i ; or^  in  clysters,  ^ iij  to  vj. 

Lini  cathartic!  herba,  5 i,  or  an  infusion  of  a handful  of  the  fresh 
plant. 

Lobeliie  syphiliticse  radix,  5 fs,  boiled  in  it  xij  of  water  to  lb  viij  ; 
half  a pmt  twice  a-day. 

Magnesia,  gr  \ to  3 i. 

Magnesiae  carbonas,  3 ' to  5 i. 

troschisi,  5 i to  ij. 
sulphas,  § fs  to  5 ij. 

Malvae  sylvestris  folia,  flores,  5 is  to  i. 

Marrubii  vulgaris  herba,  5 fs  to  i. 

Mel  despumatum,  5 ij  to  1 i in  clysters  % iij. 
acetatum,  5itoij. 

Melaleuca  leucadendri  oleum  volatile,  g'  i to  v. 

Melissse  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  3 ij* 
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Meloes  veslcatorii  pulvis,  gr  fs  to  i.  ' 
tinctura,  g'  x to  xxx. 

Menthae  viridis  herba,  gr  x to  3 i. 

aqua,  §itoij. 
spiritus,  5 ij  to  § i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  v. 

Menthae  piperitae  herba,  gr  x to  3 ij. 

aqua,  §itoij. 
spiritus,  3 iJ  to  § i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  i to  g*  iij. 

Menth*  pulegti  herba,  gr  x to  '3  ij. 

aqua,  § i to  ij. 
spiritus,  3 ij  to  § i. 
oleum,  gt  ij  to  v. 

Menyanthis  trifoliatse  herba,  3 fs  to  § i. 

Mimosae  catechu  extractum,  gr  xv  to  3 fs. 

electuarium,  ^ i to  3 i. 
infusum,  | i to  iij. 
tinctura,  3 i to  iij. 

Mimosse  niloticse  gummi,  3 i to  ij. 

emulsio,  lb  ij  daily* 
mucilago,  § fs,  ’ 

Momordfcx  elaterii  succus  spissatus,  gr  fs  to  g^Yj. 

Mori  nigrae  syrupus,  3 i to  | fs. 

Moschus,  gr  V to  ^ i. 

Moschi  tinctura,  3 i to  § fs. 

mistura,  | fs  to  ifs, 

Murias  ammoniae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Murias  sodae,  3 iij  to  | fs,  in  clysters. 

Myristicae  moschatae  fructus  nucleus,  gr  v.  ad  ^ *• 
oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  gt  v. 
spiritus,  3 ij  ad  g i, 
nucfs  involucrum,  (Macis),  gr  x to  ^ 
involucri  oleum  expressum,  txUrmlly 
Myroxyli  peruiferi  balsamum,  gr  v to  3 fs. 

tinctura,  3 fs  to  3 i. 

Myrrha,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

Myrrhs  tinctura,  3 fs  to  Ifs. 

pulvis  compositus,  gr  xv  to  ^ ij- 
Myrti  pimentae  fructus,  gr  v to  i.  _ _ 
aqua  destillata  g i to  iij . 
spiritus,  3 ij  to  i. 
oleum  volatile,  g*  iij  to  v, 

Nicotianae  tabaci  folia,  gr  fs  to  v. 

rinum,  gt  xxx  to  gt  Ixxx. 
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Olcic  Europje  oleum  fixum,  5 iij  to  3 i. 

Oleum  animale,  gt  x to  xl. 
villi,  gt  i to  iv. 

Onisci  aselli  (Millipedce  pricparat.e),  5 i to  ij. 

Opium,  gr  lo  to  gr  ij . 

Opii  pilulae,  gr  v to  3 i. 
tinctura,  gr  xx  to  xl. 

ammoniata,  5 fs  to  ij. 
camphorala,  3 fs  to  ij. 

Origdni  vulgaris  herba,  gr  x to  3 i. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  i toij . 
mavjoranse  herba,  3 i to  5 i- 
Ostreje  edulis  testae  praeparatae,  3 fs  to  i 
Ovis  arletis  sevum  praeparatum,  externahy 
Oxalis  acetbsellae  folia,  3 fs  to  3 ii;^  oj  the  juice. 

conserva,  3 ij  to  Is. 

Paeneae  sarcocollae  gummi  resina  (Sarcocolla),  gr  x to  5 fs, 
Panacis  quinqaefolii  radix,  3 i to  5 i. 

Papaveris  rhoeae  flores,  5 i in  decoction. 

syrupus,  5!  to  iij. 

Papaveris  somniferi  syrupus,  3 fs  to  i to  adults ; 5 i to  ij  to  child* 
ren  ; one  ounce  is  supposed  to  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

extractum,  gr  i to  v. 
succus  spissatus  (Opium),  gr  fs  to  gr  ij, 
Parietariae  officinalis  herba,  gr  x to  5 i,  or  3 i to  iij  of  the  juice. 
Pastinacae  opoponacis  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  5 Is. 

Phasimi  galli  ovorum  testae  praeparatae,  5 fs  to  i. 

Physeteris  macrocephali  sevum  (Spermaceti),  3 fs  to  i fs. 
Pimpinellae  anisi  semma,  gr  xv  to  5 fs. 

spiritus  compositus,  5 ij  to  ^ i. 
oleum  volatile,  gt  v to  gt  x. 

Pini  balsamete  resina  liquida  (Balsamum  Canadense),  gW  to  3 fs, 
Pini  laricis  re.sina  liquida  (Terebinthma  veneta),  3 i to  ij,  and  in 
clysters^  3 Is  to  i,  . 

Pini  svlvestris  resina  liquida  (Terebinthma  vulgaris),  gt  xv  to  3 ij 
and  in  clysters,  3 to  i. 

resina  empyreumatlca  (Pix  liquida),  3 i to  5 i. 
Pini  oleum  volatile  (Oleum  terebinthinae)  rectificatum,  gt  x to  3 i. 
Piperis  nigri  baccae,  gr  v to  3 i- 

cubebx  baccx,  gr  v to  3 i- 
long!  fructus,  gr  v to  3 '• 

PistacTx  lentici  resina  iMastichfe),  gr  v to  3 fs. 

terebinthi  resina  liquida  (Tercbinthina  Chia),  3 i to  3 i. 
Plumbi  acptis,  gr  I to  ij.. 

Polygalx  senegx  radix,  3 i 5 fs. 
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Polygalx  senegcE  decoctum,  5 i to  ij  thrice  a-day. 

Polvgoni  bistort^e  radix,  gr  xv  to  5 i. 

Polypodii  filicis  maris  radix,  5 i to  ij. 

Potassae  aqua,  gt  x to  xxx. 

acetis,  i to  5 i.  ' 
super-carbonatis  aqua,  5 vj  to  lb  i. 
sulphuretum,  gr  v to  xv.- 
tartris,  ^ ^ to  5 is. 
super-tartris,  5 i to  § i. 
sulphas  '3  i to  5 is. 
carbonas,  gr  v to  i. 
carbonatis  aqua,  5 fs  to  5 i. 
nitras,  gr  v to  5 fs. 
nitratis  trochisci,  5 i to  ij. 
sulphas  cum  sulphure,  gr  xv  to  5 fs. 

Potentillse  reptantis  radix,  5 fs  to  i. 

Pruni  domest/cae  fructus,  g ij  to  iij,  stewed. 
spinosae  fructus. 

conserva,  5 ij  to  | fs. 

Pterocarpi  draconis  resina,  gr  x to  3 ij* 

PulviS  aromaticus,  gr  v to  gr  x. 
opiiitus,  gr  v to  gr  X. 

Punicae  granati  fructus  cortex,  ^ i to  5 i. 

floris  petala,  5 fs  to  i fs. 

Quassias  simarubae  cortex,  5 fs  to  i *,  or  3 ij  in  decoction. 

excelsae  lignum,  gr  v to  '3  i ; or  to  i]  of  an  infusion  of 
5 ij  in  ib  i water. 

Ouercus  roboris  cortex,  gr  xv  to  5 fs  5 or  3 i to  ij  0/  dn  infusion 
of  5 ij  Ife  i water. 

Quercus  cerris  gallae,  gr  x to.  5 fs. 

Rhamni  cathartici  succus  expressus,  3 fs  to  i.. 

syrupus  | fs  to  ifs. 

Rhei  palmati  radix,  g"^  x to  3 ij* 
infusum,  % fs  to  ifs. 
pilulae  compositae,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
tinctura,  3 fs  to  ifs  ^ as  a stomachic^  5 ij  to  o fs. 
composita,  g fs  to  i fs. 
cum  aloe,  3 Is  to  i. 

cum  gentiana,  § fs  to  i fs  ■,  or,  3 ij  to  g fs, 
as  a stomachic. 
vinum,  3 fs  to  ifs. 

Rhododendri  chrysanthi  folia,  gr  v to  x ; or  an  hfusion  o/*  5 ij  in 
% "s.  of  water. 

Rhi  toxicodendri  folia,  gr  fs  to  i.  ^ 

Ribis  nigri  succus  spissatus,  3 Is  to  i. 
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Ribis  nigri  syrupus,  5 i to  | ft. 

RicTni  communis  oleum  expressum,  ^ fs  to  g i. 
RoSic  Gallicse  petala,  9 i to  5 

consenra,  5 ij  to  | ft. 
infusum,  3 ij  to  vj, 
syrupus.  5 i to  ij. 
me),  3 i to  ij.  _ 

RoS3e  damasceiiac  petala,  9 > to  3 

aqua  destillati,  § i to  iij. 
syrupus,  3 ij  to  ft* 

Ros«  canine  (Cynosbatus)  conserva,  ^ ij  to  vj. 
Roris  marini  officinalis  sumraitates,  gt  x to  9 ij  ; 
3 i to  ift. 

oleum  volatile,  gt  ij  to  g' 
spiritus. 

RubTae  tinctorum  radix,  9 i to  5 ft. 

Riibi  idaei  syrupus,  5 i to  ft. 

Rumtcis  acetosae  folia,  § i to  § ij  ^ the  juice, 
Rutae  graveolentis  herba,  gr  xv  to  9 ij*  _ 
extractum,  gr  x to  9 i* 
Sagapenum,  gummi  resina,  gr  x to  5 ft. 

Salicis  fragilis  cortex,  9 i to  3 i. 

Salviae  officinalis  folia,  gr  xv  to  9 ij. 

Sambuci  nigri  cortex  interior,  gr  v to  9 i. 

succus  spissatus,  § ft  to  ift. 

Sapo,  gr  X to  3 ft. 

Scillx  maritimae  radix  recens,  gr  v to  gr  xy. 

radix  siccuta,  gr  i to  gr  iij. 
syrupus,  3 i to  iij* 
mel,  3 ft  to  ij* 
oxymel,  3 ft  to  ij. 
acetum,  3 ft  to  5 ifs* 
conserva,  5 ft  to  i. 
tinctura,  g“  x to  xx. 
pilulae,  gr  X to  9 i* 

Sinapeos  albae  samina,  § ft  to^3  *• 

oleum  fixum,  5 ks  to  i. 

Sii  nodifiori  herba,  3 ij,  or  iij  of  the  juice. 
Sisymbr'ii  nasturtii  herba,  3 i,  or  ij  of  the  juice. 
Smilacis  sassaparillie  radix,  9 i to  5 Is. 

decoctum,  3 iv  to  ib  ft. 

compositumj 

^odse  carbbnas,  gr  x to  3 ft.  _ 

super-carbonatus  aqua,  § iv  to  lb  ft* 
et  potasste  tartris,  3 vj  to  ^ ift, 


and  in  infuiion 

: V. 


iv  to  lb  fs* 
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Soda:  sulphas,  5 fs  to  ifs. 
phosphas,  § i to  ifs. 
mums,  5 iij  to  ^ fs,  in  gtysters. 
sub-boras,  gr  x t®  3 fs. 

Solnni  dulcamara;  stipites,  3 fs  to  5 i,  in  infusion, 
iJpartii  scoparii  summitates,  i to  5 i. 

estractum,  5 fs  to  i, 

Spigelioe  marilandicae  radix,  3 fs  to  ^ ij. 

Spiritus  cEtheris  sulphuric!  compositus,  5 fs  to  ifs. 

nitrosi,  5 fs  to  3 i. 

Spongia  usta,  5 fs  to  i. 

Stalagmitidis  cambogiodis  succus  spissatas  (Gambogia),  gr  v to 

g^x. 

Stanni  pulvis  et  limatura,  3 i to  ij. 

Styracis  officinalis  balsamum,  gr  x to  3 fs. 
benzoin!  balsamum,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

tinctura  composita,  3 fs  to  i. 

Succmum  prsepariitum,  3 i to  5 *• 

Succini  oleum  rectificatum,  gt  x to  xx. 

Sulphas  aluminse,  B fs  to  3 h 
Sulphur  prjecipitatum,  3 i to  iij. 

sublimatum  lotum,  i to  3 
Sulphuris  trochlsci,  5 i to  iij 
Swieteniae  mahagoni  cortex,  9 i to  ij. 

febrifugae  cortex,  ^ i to  ij. 

Tarrmindi  indicae  fructus,  ^ Is  to  ifs. 

infusum  cum  cassia  senna,  J ij  to  iv. 
Tanaceti  vulgaris  herba,  3 fs  to  i. 

Teucrii  maris  herba,  gr  x to  3 fs. 

scordii  herba,  ^ 9 i to  3 i; 

Toluiferse  balsam!  balsamum,  gt  xv  to  3 ij* 
syrupus,  3 i to  iij. 
tinctura,  3 Is  to  ij. 

Tormentillae  erectae  radix,  3 i to  ij» 

Tussilaginis  farfaroe  herba,  § ij  to  iv  fth  expressed  juice. 

Ulmi  campestris  cortex  interior,  9 i to  3 i. 

decoctum,  ^ iv  to  tfe  fs. 

Urticae  dioicae  herba,  3 i to  ij  of  the  expressed  juice,  , 

Valerianae  officinalis  radix,  3 i ‘•o  3 i- 

tinctura,  5 ij  to  § fs. 

ammoniata,  3 i to  ij. 
extractum,  gr  x to  3 i. 

Veratri  albi  radix,  gr  v to  3 i* 
tinctura,  gt  v to  x. 

Veronigae  beccabungae  herba,  | ij  to  iv  of  the  juice  dailp. 
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Violx  odorat'je  syrupus,  3 I to  ij.  ’ ' . ■ i 

Wintc,Tx  ..romaticse  cortex,  g*"  x to  ^ i.  \ 

Zinci  oxidum,  gr  iij  to  x.  i 

sulphas,  gr  vj  to  3 fs. 

N.  B.  These  are  in  general  the  doses  for  adults  from  twenty  to  sixty,  ^ 
but  they  may  be  fiminished  for  children,  and  people  past  the  prime 
«f  life,  nearly  in  the  following  proportions. 


Ages- 

Proportionate  doses. 

X 

I S 

Months  2 

7 

I 

TT 

14 

i 

* 

28 

I 

S 

Years  3 

X 

A' 

5 

I 

3 

7 

I 

a 

14 

a 

T 

63 

I X 
-fY 

77 

S 

ICO 

4- 

IS 

The  practice  of  administering  active  fluids  by  drops  has  been  long 
known  to  be  inaccurate ; but  the  extent  of  the  evil  has  been  only 
lately  ascertained,  by  the  accurate  experiments  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
surgeon,  of  Liverpool.  Not  only  do  the  drops  of  different  fluids  j 
from  the  same  vessel,  and  of  the  same  fluids  from  different  ves-  i 
sels,  differ  much  in  size ; but  it  appears  that  the  drops  of  the  ; 
same  fluid  differ,  even  to  the  extent  of  a third,  from  different  parts  of  : 
the  lip  of  the  same  vessel.  The  custom  of  dropping  active  fluids  ; 
should,  therefore,  be  abolished  entirely  ; and,  as  weighing  is  too  : 
troublesome  and  difficult  for  general  use,  we  must  have  recourse  to  ' 
small  measures,  accurately  graduated,  in  the  manner  of  Lane’s  drop  , 
measure,  and  the  graiw  measure  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh 
College;  but  we  must  not  be  misled  by  their  names  ; for  they  are 
measures  of  bulk,  not  of  drops  or  of  grains. 

The  following  table  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  shews  the  weight  and 
the  number  of  drops  in  a measured  drachm  of  several  active  fluids. 


One  drachm  measure  of 

Grains. 

Drops. 

contained  of  extract 
Grains. 

Distilled  water  weighed. 

60 

equal  60 

Dr.  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic. 

60i 

Go 

White  wine,  - . - ■ 

56| 

9-i 

01 

- % 

Ipecacuanha  wdne 

5y4 

84 

Antimonial  wine, 

59^ 

84 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine, 

J51i 

Proof  spirit. 

55j: 

140 

ox 

“4 

Laudanum, 

591 

134 

Tincture  of  foxglove. 

58 

144 
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strong 
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muriatic 
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oxygenized 
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prepared  483 
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ib. 
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335 
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Cabbage- tree  bark 
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399 
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483, 
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Calcined  antimony 

505 
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537 

zinc 
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Calomel 
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Caloric 
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533 

• of  zine 

55® 
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emulsion  or  mixture 
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Chalk 
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powder 
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Chemical  operations 
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Chemistry,  epitome  of 
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of  baryta 
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prepared 
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pure 
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dried 

460 
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399 

Cinquefoil,  common 

347 

prepared 
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Circulation 

80,  87 

Jarbonic  acid  gas 
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233 

oxide  gas 

22 

Citrates 

49 
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Citric  acid 

49.  244 
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162 
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3 CO 

Classification  of  simple  bodies 

4 
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256 
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248 

Clove-tree 

260 
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Clyster  purging 

633 
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211 

fetid 
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water 

591 

Coagulation 

84 

Castor  • 

r 213 

Coal  incombustible 

22 

oil  361, 
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Cobalt 
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joz 

salts  of 

55 

of  cumin 

ib. 

Cochineal 

237 

of  mustard 
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Cockspur  pepper 
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Jatechu 

307 

Cohobation 

83 

Caustic,  common,  strongest 

444 

ColledHcn  of  simples 

56 

common,  milder 

446 

Colomba 

240 

lunar 

506 

Colophony 

354 

Javiare 

245 

Coloquintida 

249 

Cayenne  pepper 

203 

Colouring  ferrnentation 

97 
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221 

Colt’s  foot 

392 
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44a 
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35 
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Condensation 
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ib. 
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685 
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Copaiva  tree 
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27.  250 
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54 

preparations  of 
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Copperas 
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Coral,  red 

285 

Coriander 

346 

Cork 

45 

Corn  rose 
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Corrosive  murlated  quicksilver 

526 

sublimate 

525 

Cotton 

46 

Cowitch 

259 

Crab 

203 

Crabs  claws 

ib. 

prepared 

483 
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203 

prepared 

482 

Stones 

203 

prepared 
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Craw- fish 

203 

Cream  of  tartar 

385 

Cresses,  water 

374 

Crocus  of  antimony 

491 

Crucibles 

74 

Crystallization 

90 

Crystals  of  tartar 

385 

Cubebs 

340 

Cucumber,  wild 

309 

Cuckow  flower 

210 

Cumin 

249 

plaster 

711 

Currant  black  . 

361 
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360 
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Damson,  bitter 

350 

Dandelion 
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Decantation 
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Diamond 

21 
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87 
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Division,  mechanical 

Dill 

166  ' 

water 

591 
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94  1. 

Dissolution 
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Diuretic  salt 
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Dock,  water 

364  1 
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349  : 
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369 

rob 
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ointment 
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Eledlricity 

9 

Eledlrical  system  of  bodies 
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Eleibuary  of  cassia 
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of  opium 
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Tcrial  liquor,  oily  559 

Sporation  7 7 

spontaneous  86 

prcssion  64 

siccation  77 

of  simples  56 

tradl  of  black  hellebore  688 

of  broom  tops  ib. 

of  cascarilla,  resinous  671 

of  catechu  307 

of  chamomile  668 

of  cinchona  ib.  670 

of  coloquintida,  comp.  670,  673 
of  dandelion  668 

of  gentian  667 

of  hellebore,  black  668 

of  jalap  668,  670 

of  lead  548 

of  liquorice  668 

of  logwood  668,  669 

of  oak  bark  668 

of  opium  669 

of  Peruvian  bark  '668 

with  the  resin  671 

of  red  Peruvian  bark  ib. 

of  poppy  heads  668 

of  rue  ib. 

of  favin  ' ib. 

of  senna  668,  670 

of  wild  valerian  669 

of  wormwood  66s 

tradlion  87 

tradlive  44 

tradls  664 


F 

: 39 

anel,  sweet  166 


Fennel  water 

PACE 

591 

Fenugreek 

390 

Fermentation 

95 

Fern,  male 

: 346 

Fibrin 

47 

Fig 

266 

Figwort 

■ 37» 

Filings  of  iron,  purified 

Filtration 

63 

Fir 

335 

Fixed  oils 

39.  574 

Flag,  sweet 

1 147 

Flax,  common 

299 

pu  ging 

300 

Flour 

391 

Flowers  of  benzoin 

438 

of  sulphur,  washed 

421 

of  zinc 

550 

Fluates 

36 

Fluoric  acid  gas 

36 

Fluxes 

74 

Formic  acid 

48 

Fowl,  dunghill 

333 

Foxglove 

257 

Frankincense,  common 

335 

Freezing  mixtures 

114 

i uel 

70 

Furnaces 

71 

Fusion 

73 

watery 

77 

Gadolina 

15 

Galbanum 

aoo 

purified 

674 

Galipot 

337 

Gallates 

50 

Gallic  acid 

ib. 

Galls 

352 

Galvanic  circles 

129 

Galvanism 

10 

Gamboge 

377 

Garlic 

152 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon 

22 

Gases,  specific  gravities  of 

109 

Gelatin 

46 

Gentian 

268 

German  leopard’s  banc 

185 

Germander,  wall 

389 

water 

ib. 

Ginger 

160 

Ginseng 

326 

Glass 

15 

of  antimony 

49,2 

Glauber’s  salt 

464 

Glucina 

13 

salts  of 

53 

780 
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PASS 

•old 

i6 

Indigo 

45 

•alts  of 

53 

Inflammables 

420 

Golden  rod 

375 

Inflammation 

17,  92 

Granulation 

6z 

Infusion 

• 87 

Grapes 

396 

Infusions 

600 

Groats 

197 

of  catechu 

603 

Guaiac 

41,  z^z 

of  cinchona 

601 

•um 

43 

of  foxglove 

ib. 

ammoniac,  purified 

674 

of  gentian,  compound 

602 

Arabic  ■ , 

308 

of  mint 

603- 

plaster 

719 

of  rhubarb 

ib. 

tragacanth 

194 

of  roses 

604 

troches 

693 

of  senna,  simple 

60s 

resins 

44 

tartarised 

ib. 

ttee,  brown 

288 

of  tamarinds  with  senna 

ib. 

of  valerian 

606 

Inspissation 

77 

H 

Integrant  particles 

I 

Intermediate  particles 

2 

Hartshern 

221 

Inulin 

42 

burnt 

'486 

Ipecacuan 

215 

Heat 

70 

Iridium 

30 

effedls  of 

III 

salts  of 

55 

Hellebore,  black 

274 

Iron 

28,  261 

white 

394 

salts  of 

54 

stinking 

»75 

preparations  of 

5i»  : 

Hemlock 

241 

filings 

262 

Hepatic  aloes 

155 

purified 

512  i 

Hepatized  ammonia 

4^4 

scales  of 

*63  ' 

Henbane,  black 

282 

purified 

512 

Hips 

363 

wire 

262 

Hog’s  lard 

386 

Isinglass 

M5 

prepared 

705 

Honey 

301 

acetated 

627 

J 

clarified 

ib. 

of  roses 

62S 

Jalap 

244 

' of  squills 

ib. 

Japonic  confeftion 

690 

Horehound,  white 

301 

infusion 

603 

Horse  chesnut 

148 

Jelly 

43 

radish 

238 

Juices  expressed 

568 

Hydro-carbonous  oxides 

37 

inspissated 

571 

Hydrogen 

20 

Juice  of  black  current 

572 

Hydroguret  of  nitrogen 

ib. 

of  deadly  nightshade 

ib. 

Hydroguretted  phosphorus 

24 

of  elder  berries 

ib. 

sulphur 

23 

of  hemlock 

ib. 

Hydrometer,  Baume’s 

108 

of  henbane 

ib. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 

424 

of  lemon 

ib. 

Hyper-oxygenized  muriates 

56 

of  poisonous  lettuce 

ib. 

muriatic  acid 

35 

of  scurvy-grass,  compound  570 

Hy»sop 

284 

of  wild  cucumber 

572 

hedge 

271 

Juniper 

286 

I 

K 

Iceland  moss 

298 

Kali,  pure  or  caustic 

445 

Incompatible  salts,  table  of 

119 

with  lime 

446 

Tucombustiblc  eoal 

22 

prepared  or  milder 

447 
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all,  sulphurated  422  Liverwort,  eryngo-leaved  apS 

from  tartar  448  Lixiviation  86 


ermes  mineral  494 

ino  a88 

L 

accates  51 

acclc  acid  ib. 

adanum  233 

plaster,  compound  71 1 

adies  smock  a 10 

arch  335 

ard  386 

audanum  liquid  650 

aurel  295 

lavender  297 

•ead  - a8,  342 

salts  of  54 

preparations  of  546 

■oech  a76 

,emon  23s  _ 

peel  water  591 

.enitive  electuary  689 

.eopards  bane,  German  185 

.ettuce,  wild  290 

xvigation  6a 

.ey,  caustic  44i 

Aght  5 

lignin  45 

jime  I3>  20i 

salts  of  53,  480 

water  480 

compound  6go 

with  pure  kali  446 

uiniment  of  ammonia  576 

stronger  577 

of  lime  water  578 

camphorated  658 

volatile  576 

simple  706 

Lintseed  a99 

oil  576 

with  lime  5 78 

Liquefadion  73 

Liquid  laudanum  650 

Liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  comp.  548 
of  ammoniated  copper  511 

of  caustic  ammonia  467 

of  sulphuret  of  ammonia  425 

of  caustic  kali  44  a 

of  sub-acetate  of  litharge  548 

volatile  of  hartshorn  47a 

Liquorice  270 

Litharge  344 

plaster  717 

with  resin  7^8 

with  quicksilver  7^4 

Liver  of  sulphur  422 


Logwood 

274 

Lunar  caustic 

506 

Lutes 

67 

M 


Mace 

314 

Maceration 

87 

Mackaw  tree 

239 

Madder 

363 

Manganese 

3® 

salts  of 

55 

Magnesia 

13,  486 

salts  of 

53.  486 

alba 

487 

calcined 

ib. 

white 

488 

Magnetism 

10 

Mahogany  bark 

387 

Malic  acid 

49 

Malatss 

50 

Mallow 

301 

Manna 

266 

Marble 

207 

Marjoram,  sweet 

3*4 

wild 

ib. 

Marshmallow 

158 

Marsh  trefoil 

306 

Mastial  flowers 

518 

Mastich 

34a 

Syrian  herb 

389 

Materia  medica 

141 

Measures 

59>  98 

Mellates 

49 

Mellitic  acid 

ib. 

Mercurial  ointment,  milder 

723 

stronger 

722 

pills 

699 

Mercury 

29,  278 

salts  of 

54 

preparations  of 

52a 

Metals 

25 

Mezereon 

254 

Millipeds,  prepared 

567 

Minerals,  officinal 

620 

Mineral  waters 

275 

Mixture,  mechanical 

' 65 

Mixtures,  freezing 

1T4 

officinal 

629 

Molasses 

365 

Molybdates 

35 

Molybdenum  ' , 

salts  of 

55 

Molybdic  acid 

34 

Monk’s  hood 

X46 

Moroxylic  asid 

5® 
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Moroxylatcs 

lb. 

Month’s  apparatus 

136 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 

615 

Nutgalls 

35* 

of  tragacanth 

614 

Nutmeg 

3*4 

of  quince  seeds 

615 

of  starch 

614 

Mucates 

so 

0 

Mucic  acid 

ib. 

Mulberry 

309 

Muriates 

35.  311 

Oak 

35* 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

' '31* 

oriental 

ib. 

of  ammonia  and  iron 

518 

poison 

360 

of  antimony 

497 

Oats 

*95 

of  baryta 

All 

Oil  of  almonds 

576 

of  quicksilver 

525 

( of  amber 

439 

of  soda 

313 

redlified  . ; 

599 

dried 

.464 

of  aniseed 

585 

•Muriated  antimony 

497 

of  cajeput 

303 

quicksilver,  corrosive 

5*6 

4 of  caraway 

- 585 

mild 

530 

of  castor 

576 

precipitated 

53; 

of  cloves  • s . 

a6o 

Muriatic  acid 

43* 

of  hartshorn 

47* 

gas 

35 

rei51ifi.ed 

594 

Musk 

.309 

of  juniper  berries 

585 

artificial 

599 

of  lavender 

ib* 

mixture 

63* 

of  lemon-peel 

Mustard 

373 

of  linseed 

576 

Mutton-suet 

3*5 

of  mace 

316 

prepared 

7oy 

of  mustard 

576 

Myrrh 

317 

of  nutmeg 

3*5 

of  olives 

3** 

of  orange-peel 

234 

N 

of  origanum 

585 

of  pennyroyal 

ib. 

Naphtha 

198 

of  peppermint 

ib. 

Narcotic  principle 

44 

of  petroleum 

59* 

Natron,  prepared 

459 

of  pimento 

585 

Nettle 

393 

of  rosemary 

ib. 

Nickel  ^ 

30 

of  rue 

ib. 

salts  of 

55 

of  sassafras 

ib. 

Nightshade,  deadly 

195 

of  savin 

ib. 

woody 

375 

of  spearmint 

ib. 

Nitrates 

33 

of  turpentine 

587 

Nitrate 

3*0 

redlified 

ib. 

of  potass 

3*t 

of  vitriol 

*43 

of  silver 

506 

of  wine 

558 

■Nitrated  quicksilver,  red 

538 

Oils,  animal 

593 

silver 

507 

fixed 

39.  574 

Nitre 

3*1 

volatile 

4®,  579 

purified 

459 

empyreumatic 

4*.  59* 

Nitric  acid 

3*.  430 

Oily  ethereal  liquor 

559 

oxide  gas 

*9 

Ointment  of  acetated  ceruse 

yaz 

Nitrous  acid 

3*.  4*8 

of  acetite  of  lead 

yzr 

diluted 

4*9 

of  black  pepper 

7*5 

ethereal  spirit 

564 

of  ceruse 

7** 

oxide  gas 

*9 

of  ammoniated  sub-muriate 

gas 

ib. 

of  quicksilver 

7*5 

NItro-muriatic  oxide  of  antimony  493 

of  elder 

71a 

iNiCrites 

3* 

of  elemi,  compound 

710 

♦Jitrogen 

18 

of  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver  7*3 
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Ointment  of  hog’s  lard  706 

of  impure  oxide  of  zinc  728 
of  infusion  of  cantharides  713 
of  nitrate  of  quicksilver  726 
milder  . 727 

of  nitrous  acid  717 

of  oxide  of  zinc  728 

of  powder  of  Spanish  flies  713 
of  quicksilver  722 

of  red  oxide  of  quicksilver  725 
of  Spanish  flies  712 

of  spermaceti  706 

of  sub-acstite  of  copper  727 

of  lead  721 

of  sulphur  716 

of  sub-nitrate  of  quicksilver  725 
of  super-nitrate  of  quicksilver  727 
of  tar  710 

> of  tutty  728 

of  vefdegris  7^7 

of  wax,  yellow  7°7 

white  ib. 

of  white  calx  of  quicksilver  725 
of  white  hellebore  716 

of  white  oxide  of  lead  'Jl'i- 

' of  yellow  resin  7°^ 

of  white  resin  ib. 

simple  70^ 

white  7^^ 

Olibanum  287 

Olive  32^ 

Onion  I54 

Operations,  chemical  73 

mechanical  . 58 

Opla*-a  eleduary  691 

powder  681 

pills  700 

Opium  3^'7 

pills  700 

purified  672 

Opoponax  3^3 

Orange  ^34 

peel  water  59° 

Orris,  Florentine  285 

Osmium 

salts  of  55 

Oxalic  acid  4^ 

Oxalates  49 

Oxides  ^ 7 

Oxide  of  antimony,  with  phosphate 
of  lime  499 

of  antimony,  with  sulphur, 
nitrate  of  potass  49^ 

of  do.  with  do.  vitrified  492' 

of  do.  vitrified  with  wax  493 

of  arsenic  187 

of  iron,  black,  purified  512 

red  516 

•f  lead,  white  343 


Oxide  of  lead,  red 

PAGE 

344 

semivitrified 

ib. 

of  quicksilver 

377 

ash-colour 

524 

red,  by  nitric  acid  J38 

nitric 

ib. 

sulphuric 

540 

of  sulphur 

23 

of  zinc 

550 

impure 

398 

prepared 

552 

Oxidizement 

93 

Oxygen 

16,  120 

Oxygenized  muriates 

■ 35 

muriatic  alcid 

434 

gas 

35 

Oxygenizement 

16,  92 

Oxymel,  simple  ' 

627 

of  meadow  saffron  ■ 

■ ib. 

of  squills 

628 

of  verdegris 

629 

Oxyniuriates 

35 

Oxymuriatic  alkaline  water 

457 

Oxyrauriatir  water 

45^ 

Oyster 

324 

shells  prepared 

483 

» P 

Palladium 

30 

salts  of 

55 

Palm  oil 

239 

Palma  christi 

361 

Panary  fermentation 

97 

Paregoric  elixir 

6jr,  660 

Pareira  brava 

232 

Parsnip,  water 

374 

Parsley 

175 

Pearl  ashes 

207 

barley 

278 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

170 

of  the  wall 

332 

Pennyroyal 

306 

water 

591 

Pepper,  black 

340 

t Cayenne 

203 

Jamaica 

319 

long 

341 

Peppermint 

306 

water 

591 

Peruvian  balsam 

316 

bark 

222 

pale 

ib. 

yellow 

223 

red 

ib. 

Petroleum 

198 

Pharmaceutical  operations 

56 

calendar 

131 
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FACte 

Pharmacy,  element*  of 

I 

Polypody 

346 

Phosphates 

.34 

Polychrest  salt 

456 

Phosphate  of  lime 

486 

Pomegranate 

350 

of  soda 

461 

Poppy,  red 

326 

Phosphites 

34 

white 

327 

Phosphoric  acid 

ib. 

Porcelain 

25 

Phosphorous  acid 

33 

Potass  14; 

> 444 

Phosphorus 

24 

salts  of  52; 

> 441 

Phosphureti  ' 

^5 

with  lime 

446 

Phosphuretted  nitrogen  gas 

ib. 

Potashes 

207 

Pills  of  aloes 

696 

Powder  of  aloes,  with  canella 

676 

compound 

ib. 

with  guaiac 

676 

and  assa  foetida 

697 

with  iron 

677 

and  ginger 

696 

of  asarabacca,  compound 

ib. 

with  colocynth 

697 

of  carbon,  of  lime,  comp. 

679 

and  myrrh 

698 

of  chalk,  compound 

iU 

•f  ammoniaret  of  copper 

699 

with  opium,  comp. 

ib. 

•f  assa  foetida,  compound 

698 

of  crabs  claws,  compound 

678 

of  colocynth,  compound 

697 

of  ceruse,  compound 

679 

of  galbanum,  compound 

699 

of  contrayerva,  compound 

68» 

of  myrrh,  compound 

698 

of  ipecacuan,  with  opium 

ib. 

of  opium 

700 

of  ipecacuan,  compound 

ib. 

of  quicksilver 

699 

of  jalap,  compound 

ib. 

of  rhubarb,  compound 

701 

of  myrrh,  compound 

681 

of  squills 

ib. 

of  quicksilver,  ash-colourcd  534 

with  gingor 

702 

of  scammony,  compound 

681 

Fimento 

319 

with  aloes 

682 

water 

591 

with  calomel 

ib. 

Pine 

335 

of  senna,  compound 

ib. 

Pink,  Carolina 

376 

of  sulph.  of  alumina,  comp. 

68s 

Pitch,  Burgundy 

335 

of  tin 

549 

mineral 

198 

of  tragacanth,  compound 

68s 

Plasters  4°i 

. 703 

Precipitation 

88 

Plaster  of  assa  foetida 

719 

Precipitate,  red 

538 

of  Burgundy  pitch,  comp. 

711 

Precipitates  metallic,  table  of 

.123 

of  cummin 

ib. 

Preservation  of  simples 

5<» 

of  frankincense,  comp.  721,  750 

Primary  compounds 

2 

of  galbanum 

719 

Proof  spirit 

151 

of  gum  amm.  with  quicks. 

724 

Prunes 

347 

of  ladanum 

711 

Prussiates 

52 

of  litharge 

717 

Prussic  acid 

51 

with  resin 

718 

Pulps,  cxtradlion  of 

573 

wdth  quicksilver 

724 

Pulverization 

61 

compound 

719 

PutrcfaiSlive  fermentation 

97 

of  quicksilver 

724 

- 

of  red  oxide  of  iron 

729 

of  semivit.  oxide  of  lead 

m 

CL 

of  soap 

TiO 

of  Spanish  flies 
compound 
common 

714 

725 

717 

Quassia 

Quicklime 

351 

201 

simple,  or  wax 

709 

Quicksilver 

27* 

Plates,  explanation  of 

132 

salts  of 

54 

Plat  in  uni 

27 

preparations  of 

522 

salts  of 

54 

purified 

ib. 

Plumb 

347 

with  chalk 

536 

Plumbasro 

magnesia 

ib. 

Pneumatic  apparatus 

82 

sulphur^ 

54i 

Poison  oak 

360 

Quince 

35« 

i 

1 

1 

jf- 

T. 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

■j 

.! 

\ 

I 
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R 

Sarsaparilla 

374 

Sassafras 

296 

Raisins 

396 

Saturnine  ointment 

721 

Raspberry 

364 

Saunders  wood,  red 

349 

Rattlesnake  root 

345 

Savin  * 

287 

Receiver 

81 

Scales  of  iron,  purified 

5*3 

Redlification 

83 

Scammony 

243 

Reduction 

94 

Scurvy-grass,  garden 

238 

Red  precipitate 

538 

Sea  salt  ‘ 

313 

Repulsion 

z 

dried 

464 

Resins 

4i» 

664 

Sebacic  acid 

51 

Resinous  ointmeHt 

708 

Sebates 

ib. 

plaster 

718 

Secondary  compounds 

2 

Retorts 

81 

Seneka 

345 

Rhododendron 

359 

Senna 

212 

Rhodium 

30 

Separation,  mechanical 

62 

salts  of 

55 

Septfo'il 

390 

Rhubarb 

356 

Serruga 

145 

wine 

663 

Settesv/ort 

375 

Rochelle  salt 

466 

Sheep-suet 

335 

Rock  oil 

198 

Sherry 

396 

Rosacic  acid 

5a 

Sifting 

62 

Rosates 

ib. 

Signs,  chemical 

136 

Ruse,  damask 

3(>i 

Silica 

12 

red 

ib. 

salts  of 

53 

dog 

363 

Silver 

37.  183 

Rose-water 

591 

salts  of 

54,  506 

Rosemary 

363 

Simple  substances 

2 

Rosin,  white 

336 

classification  of 

4 

yellow 

354, 

674 

Simples,  colledtion  of 

5^ 

Rue  , 

365 

Simarouba 

350 

Rust  of  iron 

513 

Sinapism 

703 

Slaters 

333 

Sloe 

348 

S 

Snake-root,  Virginian 

184 

Snake-weed  , 

346 

■Saccharine  fermentation 

95 

Soap 

370 

Sacred  tincture 

661 

Soap  liniment,  compound 

653 

elixir 

65  a 

cerate 

720 

Saffron,  common  or  English 

346 

plaster 

ib. 

meadow 

339 

Soaps 

40 

Sagapenura 

368 

Socotorine  aloes 

155 

Sage 

369 

Soda 

14 

■St.  John’s  wort,  common 

283 

salts  of 

53 

Sal  ammoniac 

31a 

carbonate  of 

2c8,  459 

polychrest 

456 

Solubility  of  solids,  table  of 

I2J 

Salifiable  bases 

11 

Soluble  tartar 

457 

Salt  of  amber 

440 

Solution 

85 

purified 

ib. 

of  acetite  of  zinc 

555 

of  benzoin 

438 

of  muriate  of  baryta 

480 

of  hartshorn 

473 

of  muriate  of  lime 

484 

of  tartar 

448 

of  sulphate  of  zinc 

554 

Salts,  efflorescent 

iz8 

of  sulph.  of  copper,  comp.  510 

dclique.scent 

ib. 

Solution  of  supercarb.  of  potass  450 

composition  of- 

119, 

221 

of  supercarbonate  of  soda  461 

Saponaceous  liniment 

653 

Sorrel 

364 

plaster 

720 

wood 

335 

Sapphire  water 

511 

Southernwood 

190 

Sarcocol 

43, 

335 

Spanish  fly 

30Z 

S D 
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Spar,  ponderous 

383 

Suber 

45 

Spearmint 

305 

Suberates 

51 

water 

.591 

Suberic  acid 

ib. 

Specific  gravity  59, 

105 

Sublimation 

83 

Spcrnjaceti  40, 
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Confedio  aromatica  687 
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Confedio  Japonica  690 

opiata  691 

Conferva  dirhotoma  405 

Conium  maculatum  _ 241 

Conserva  absinthii  marltlml  685 

ari  'b. 

aurantii  ^^4 

citri  aurantii  ib- 

cynosbati  **  *b. 

lujulx  _ 

pruni  sylvestrl*  ib. 

ros*  ' *b. 


caninx 

684 

Gallicx 

685 

rubrx 

ib. 

sclllx 

ib. 

Consolida  major 

414 

Codtrayerva 

259 

Convallaria  majalis 

406 

Convolvulus  Americanu* 

ib. 

jalapa 

244 

panduratus 

406 

scammonia 

242 

turprthum 

406 

Copaifera  officinalis 

245 

Corallium  rubrum 

285 

Cordia  myxa 

406 

Coriandrum  sativum 

246 

Cornu  cervi 

220 

ustura 

486 

Cornus  florida 

406 

Cortex  angusturx 

168 

Pcruvianus 

22X 

Cremor  tartari 

385 

Crocus  antimonii 

491 

sativus 

246 

Croton  elutheria 

248 

Creta 

207 

prxcipitata 

484 

p'xparata 

482 

Crystalll  tartari 

385 

Cubeba 

34t 

Cucumis  agrestis 

1 309 

colocynthis 

249 

mtlo 

406 

Cucurbita  pepo 

ib. 

Cuminum  cymlnum 

249 

Cupium 

250 

ammoniacum 

510 

ammoniatuni 

^ ib. 

vitriolatum 

252 

Curcuma 

402 

longa 

253 

Cycas  circinalis 

406 

Cydonia  malus 

350 

Cynara  scolymus 

253 

Cyniphls  nidus 

352 

Cynoglossum  officinale 

406 

Cynomorium  coccincum 

ib. 

'0^ 
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Cynosbatu* 
Lytinus  hypocistis 


D 

Daphne  niezereum 
Datura  stramonium 
Daucus  carota 
sylvcstris 

Decodum  ahhxtcofFicinalis 
anthemidis  nobitis 
chanixmeli 
cinchonx  oificinalis 
commune 
cornu  cervi 
corticis  Peruvian! 
daphnes  mtzerei 
digitalis 

Geoffrac*  inermis 
guaiaci  comp, 
hellebori  albi 
hordei  distichi 

compositum  - 
licbenis  itlandici 


lignorum 


par.E 

365 

406 


254 

255 

256 
' ib. 

607 
ib. 
ib. 

608 
607 

633 

C)o8 

609 
ib. 

610 
i^>. 

611 
ib. 
ib. 

61Z 

610 


Eletfluarium  sennx 
scammonii 
Thebaicum 

Elemi 

Elixir  paregoricum  6j 

sacrum  ' 

salutis 

stomachicum 

Emplastrnm  adhxsivum 

ammoniaci  cum  hydrarg. 

aromaticum 

assx  fcetidx 

cantharidis 

calefaciens 

cerx  compositum 

cereum 

commune 

cumini 

gummosum 

galhani 

hydrargyri 

ladani  compositum 

lithargyri 

compositum 
cum  hydrargyro 
cum  resiha 


polygalx  senegx 

6iz 

meloes  vesicatorii 

pro  enemate 

607 

compositum 

pro  fomento 

ib. 

oxidi  ferri  rubri 

sarsapatillx 

6jz 

plumbi  semivitrei 

comp. 

613 

picis  Bnrgundicx  composit. 

smilacis  sarsaparillx 

61Z 

resinosum 

ulmi 

6l3 

roborans 

Delphinium  staphisagria 

256 

saponis  , 

Dianthus  caryophillus 

ib. 

simplex 

Didlamnus  albu# 

406 

thuris 

Creticus 

411 

compositum 

Diervilla 

409 

vesicatorium 

Digitalis  purpurea 

257 

Emulsio  amygdalis  communis 

epiglottis 

406 

Arabica 

Diospyros  virginiana 

ib. 

camphorata 

Dirca  palustris 

ib. 

mimosx  niloticx 

Dolichos  pruriens 

259 

Enema  catharticum 

Dorstenia  contrayerva 

ib. 

foetidum 

Kracontium  pertusum 

406 

Enula  campana 

Dukamaia 

3 73 

Epidendrum  vanilla 

Erigeron  philadelphicum 
Eruca 

E 

Eryngium  maritimuni  ^ 

l.biilus 
E ateriiim 

Eltiiluarium  aromaticum 
cassix  fistulx 
stnnx 

catechu  compositum 
Itnitivum 
mlmosie  catechu 
i'pi*tum 


aquaticum 
413  campestrc 

309,  J72  Erysimum  oibciiiale 
587  Eucalyptus  resinifertt 

688  Eugenia  caryophillata 

689  Eupatorlum  cannabinum 

690  perl'pliatum 

689  Euphorbia  officinalis 
6‘)0  ipec.acuanha 

691  Euphrasia  officinalis 


page 

689 

690 

691 
164 

I,  660 
6jz 
6j4 
646 

718 
724 
711 

719 

714 

715 

709 

ib. 

717 

711 

719 

ib. 

724 

711 

717 

719 
724 

718 

714 

7»5 

729 

717 

7TI 

718 

729 

720 
709 

730 

721 
714 

629 

630 

631 

6jo 

633 

ib. 

284 

406 
ib. 

404 

260 

407 
ib. 
ib. 

288 
260 
407 
ib. 
ib. 
ib.  . 
ib. 
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PACB 

Exslccatio  herbarum  ct  floriitn  566 

£xtraAum  antheniidis  nobilta 

668 

absinthii 

ib. 

cascarillae  resinosum 

671 

cassi*  senn* 

668 

chamxmeli 

ib. 

einchonse 

ib. 

resinosum 

671 

ofbcinaiis 

670 

colocyuthidis  comp. 

670,  672 

convolvuli  jalapsE 

671 

corticis  Peruvian! 

668 

cam  resina 

671 

genists 

668 

gentianx  lutex 

ib. 

glycyrrhizx  glabrx 

370,  668 

hxmatoxyli  Campe- 

chensis 

668,  669 

hellebori  nigyi 

668 

jalapx 

ib. 

resinosum 

671 

jalapii 

lb. 

mimosx  catechu 

307 

opii  aquosura 

669 

papavcris  somniferi 

668 

pini 

339 

quercus 

668 

rutx  graveolcptifr 

ib. 

sabinx 

ib. 

sennx 

670 

taraxaci 

668 

valerianx 

669 

F 

Faba 

415 

Fagara  odlandra 

407 

Fcl  tauri 

404 

Ferrum 

261 

ammoniacale 

J18 

tartarisatum 

520 

vitriolatum 

515 

Ferula  assa  foetida 

265 

Ficus  Indica  religiosa 

407 

carica 

266 

Filix  I'oemiiia 

4x2 

mas 

346 

Flammula  jovis 

405 

Fibres  bcnzoes 

43'8 

martiales 

518 

sulphuris 

384 

loti 

421 

Foeniculum  aquaticum 

411 

dulce 

166 

Fxnum  Grxcum 

- 3^0 

Formica  rufa 

407 

Fragaria  vesca 

ib. 

Frasera  Caroli:  ensis 

ib. 

PACK 


Fraxinus  ornus  . 3>61» 

Fucus  helminthocortoa  405 

vesiculosus  3'’6S 

Fungus  Melitensis  4^ 


G 


Gadus  Iota 

4C? 

Galanga 

46a 

Galhanum 

■300 

Galega  Virginiana 

407 

Gallx 

.353 

Gambogia 

377 

gutta 

ibu 

Garcinia  gambogia 

iih. 

Oenista 

3 7,6 

Geiitiana  lutea  , 

26S 

centaureum 

22K 

pannonica 

407 

Geoffrxa  inermis 

26^ 

Geuni  palustre 

407 

rivale 

alk 

urbanum 

21^ 

Geranium  maculatum 

407 

Ginseng  326,  414 

Olecoma  hederacea 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra 

'^.7® 

echinata 

40S 

Gofgonia  nobilis 

385 

Gramen 

41J 

Qrana  paradisi 

40a 

Gfanatuni 

330 

Gratiola  officinalis- 

271 

Guaiacum  officinale 

27'2 

Gualtheria  pocumbens 

40S 

Guilandina  moringa 

ilo. 

Gumnii  Arabicum 

30S 

astragali  tragacanthx 

SD4 

mimosx  Nilotlcx 

3-ng 

tragacar.tha 

194 

resina  aloes  pc.-foliatx 

IJ5 

ammoniaci 

i.39r 

' bubonis  galbani 

2 -TO 

convolv.  scamni. 

24» 

ferulx  assx  loeiidrfc- 

265 

gambogia 

377 

guiaci  officinalis 

27a 

juniperi  iycix 

287 

kino 

288 

myrrha 

317 

sagapguum 

36X 

H 

H.'cmatoxylon  Campechcnsis 

274 

Hcdera  terrestris 

40S 

hqlix 

ibw 

796 
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Helleboraster 
Helieborus  albu» 
foetidus 
nipcr 

Helminthocorton 
Hepar  sulphuris 
Heuchera  American^ 
Hippocastanum 
Hirudo  medicinalis 
Hordenm  distichon 
Humulus  lupulus 
Hydrargyrum 
acetatum 
calcinatum 
cum  c'reta 
cum  sulphure 
cum  magnesia 
fnuriatum 
mite 

nitratum  rubrum 
purificatum 
vitriolatum 
sulphuratum  rubrum 
vitriolatum 
Hydrastis  Canadensis 
Hydro- sulphuretum  ammonias 
Hyosciamus  niger 
Hypericum  perforatum 
quadrangulare 
bacciferum 
Hypocistis 
Hyssopus  officinalis 
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375 

Iris  verna 

394 

Isis  nobilis 

375 

374 

405 

J 

422 

408 

Jacea 

148 

Jalapa 

276 

Jasminum  ofHcinale 

378 

Juglans  regia 

408 

cinerea 

278 

Juniperus  communis 

533 

lycia 

587 

Sabina 

586 

543 

586 

K 

535 

530 

Kasmpferia  rotunda 

538 

Kali  acetatum 

533 

causticum 

550 

cum  cake 

543 

c tartaro 

540 

mitius 

408 

prteparatum 

434 

purum 

282 

sulphuratum 

283 

tartarisatum 

408 

vitriolatum 

377 

Kalmia  latifolia 

406 

Kermes  mineralis 

384 

Kino 

tACtt 

38j 


41s 

244 

408 

285 

40X 

386 

387 
ib. 


288 

451 

445 

446 
448 

447 
ib. 

445 

423 

457 

454 

408 

494 

288 


I 


Ichthyocolla 

145 

Illex  aquifolium 

408 

Illicium  anisatum 

ib. 

Imperatoria  ostruthium 

ib. 

infusum  amaruui 

603 

cinchonas  officinalis 

601 

digitalis  purpureae 

ib. 

gentianae  compositum 

602 

Japonicum 

604 

menthae  compositum 

603 

mimosae  catechu 

ib. 

rhci  palmati 

ib. 

Tosx  Gallicae 

605 

sennae  simplex 

ib. 

tartarisatum 

ib. 

cum  tamarindis 

606 

tamarindi  cum  senna 

605 

valerianz 

606 

Inula  helenium 

284 

Ipecacuanha 

315 

Iris  Florentina 

385 

vctsicoler 

408 

L 


Lac  ammoniaci 

^33 

amygdalae 

630 

asss  foetidae 

632 

vaccinum 

404 

Lacca 

407 

La(51uca  virosa 

290 

sativa 

408 

Ladanum 

333 

Lamium  album 

408 

Lapathum  acutum 

413 

LapilH  cancrorum 

302 

praeparati 

482 

Lapis  calaminaris 

399 

praeparatus 

553 

Laudanum  liquidum 

650 

Lauro  cerasus 

413 

Laurus  camphora 

393 

cassia 

292 

cinnamomum 

291 

nobilis 

295 

pechurim 

409 

sassafras 

296 
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fAce 

1 .avandula  splca 

297 

Magnesia  vltriolata 

38.3 

Ledum  palustre 

409 

Mahagoni 

387 

Leontodon  taraxacum 

^9S 

Malva  arborea 

402 

Lepidium  sativum 

409 

rotundifolla 

409 

Levisticum 

ib. 

sylvestris 

3«x 

Lichen  islandicus 

298 

Manganesiuni 

409 

pulmonarius 

409 

Manna 

266 

Ligusticum  levisticum 

ib. 

Maranta  galanga 

460 

Lilium  convallium 

406 

arundinacea 

469 

Limatura  ferri 

202 

Marcasita 

404 

purificata 

512 

Marjorana 

' 324 

Limon 

135 

Marmor  album 

207 

Liriodendron  tulipifera 

409 

Marrubium  vulgare 

. 30X 

Linimentum  ammoniae 

576 

Marum  Syriacum 

389 

fortius 

577 

Mastiche 

341 

anodynum 

654 

Matricaria  chamomilla 

4t<5 

aquae  calcis 

578 

Parthenium 

ib. 

calcis 

ib. 

Mechoacana 

406 

camphoras  compositum  658 

Medeola  virginiana 

419 

saponis  sonipositum 

653 

Mel 

301 

simplex 

706 

acetatum 

627 

volatile 

570 

despumatum 

ib. 

Linum  catharticum 

300 

rosae 

62S 

usitatissimum 

299 

scillx 

ib. 

Liquidamber  styracifluuni 
aiplenifolium 
jjiquor  sethereus  oleosu* 
sulphuricus 
sulphureti  kali 
ammohiae 
kali  caustici 
subacetatis  lithafgyri 
coiup. 

volatllis  cornu  cervi 
l.ithargyrus 
Lixiva 

Lixivium  causticum 
Lobelia  syphilitica 
Lonicera  Diervilla 
Lopeziana  radix 
Loranthus  Europasus 
I.ujula 

Lupinus  albus 
Impulus  • 

Lycoperdon  bovista 
Lycopodium  clavatum 
J ,ysimachia  purpurea 
' Ly  thrum  salicaria 
Jjytta  vesicatoria 
vittata 


AT 

Alacis 

Magnesia 

alba 

nigra,  'jiuc  vltrariornm 

asta 


409  Melaleuca  leucadcndt 
ib.  Melampodium 
5J9  Melia  azedarach 
558  Melilotiis 
424  Melissa  officinalis 
415  calamintha 

442  Melo 

548  Meloe  proscarabcEus 
ib.  vcsicatorius 

473  Melolontha  vitis 
344  Mentha  aquatica 
ao7  crispa  ' 

441  piperita 

300  pulegiura 

409  rubra 


302 
274 
419 
4x4 

305 

409 

406 

41* 

303 

304 

410 
ib. 

'305 

306 
410 


ib. 

viridis 

ib. 

315 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 

306 

409 

Mercurialis  annua 

4to 

408 

Mercurius  prascipitatus  ruber 

586 

409 

sublimatus  corrosivus 

5 ■if 

ib. 

Mezereon 

254 

ib. 

Millefolium 

401 

ib. 

nobilis 

ib. 

303 

Millepedae 

325 

409 

pi'separataE- 

567 

Mimo.sa  catechu 

307 

Nilolica  '' 

308 

Senegal 

419 

Minium 

344 

324 

Mistura  camphorata 

631 

486 

cietacea 

631 

487 

moschata 

ib. 

409 

Moniordica  elaterium 

309 

487 

Morus  nigra 

ib. 

79S 
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Moschus 

artificialis 
moschiferus 
jUitcnago  amyli 

Arabici  gummi 
astragali  tragacanthas 
gummi  tragacanth® 
mimospe  Nilotic® 
*eminum  cydonii  mali 
tragacanth® 

Slorics 

antnioni® 

et  fcrri 
antimonii 
baryt® 

hydrargyri  » 

eorrosivum 

sod® 

siccattim 

Bdustela  fluviatilis 
Myristica  moschata 
Myrobalanus  citrina 
Myroxyloa  Peruiferutn 
Ifciprha 
MynilluS' 

Myrtua  piinenta 


N 


Py\GE 

310 

S99 
, 310 

614 

615 

614 
ib. 

615 
ib. 

614 

311 
ib. 

497 

477 

S.2S 

jz6 

3ta 

464 

407 

314 

410 

316 

3^7 

415 

318 


UTaphtFiat 

198 

Harcissus  pseudonarcissus 

1 410 

nasturtium  aquaticum 

374 

JKatron  prxparatum 

4.t9 

tartarisatum 

466 

vitriolatuin 

465 

JfTirotrana  tabacuna 

319 

Kigella  satiwa 

410 

iKuras 

320 

argenti 

506 

potass® 

321 

Kltruni 

ib, 

purificatum 

. 45:> 

Ktnc  moschata 

3«4 

behen 

4c8 

vomica 

414 

Nymphsa  lutea 

410 

0 

Ocimom  basilieum 

410 

Cculi  cancrorum 

202 

prxparati 

482 

Oka  Europxa 

332 

destillata,  essent.  sivc 

volat.  579 

Oleum  aniniale 

.^93 

amnsoniatum 

570  . 

PACE 
3OZ 

578 

239 

473 

J94 

295 

578 

576 

314 

322 

ib. 

239 
S99 
361,  576 
576 
439 
599 
578 

559 
388,  587 

587 


Oleum  amygdalx  communis 
cajeput* 
camphoratum 
coci  butyraccx 
cornu  cervi 

redificatum 
lauri  nobilis 
Jini  cum  cake 
usitatissimi 
macis 

olex  Europxx 
olivarum 
palm® 
petroki 
ricini 
sinapeos 
succini 

piirissimum 
sulphuratum 
vini 

terebinthin® 

redificatum 

volatile  anisi  j 85 

baccarum  iuniperj  ib. 

carui  ib. 

caryophyll®  apom.  260 

citri  aurantii  23# 

medic®  235 

foeniculi  dukis  385 

juniperi  communis  ib. 

sabin®  ib. 

lauri  sassafras  ib. 

iavandul®  spic®  ib. 

melaleuc®  kucaden.  302 
menth®  piperit®  ib. 

sativ®  38JJ 

myristic®  mosoliat®  314 
myrti  piment®  38^ 

origaiii  ib, 

pimento  ib. 

pimpinell®  ani.si . ib. 
pini  ' 3jg 

purissimum  387 

pukgii  383 

ronsmarini  oflkinalis  ib. 
rut®  ib. 

sabin®  ib. 

sassafras  ib. 

terebinth,  puribimuni  587 
287 


Olibanum 
Oliva 

Oniscus  ascellus 
Ononis  spinosa 
Onopordium  acanthiuEi 
Opium 

purificatum 

Opobaisamum 

Opopoiiax 


O •“2, 

323 

4lt 

ib. 

327 

672 
163 
33  J 
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Drchis  latifolia,  &c. 

PAGE 

4II 

Petroleum  Barbadense 

Driganum  didtamnus 

ib. 

sulphuratum 

majorana 

3*4 

Petroselinum 

vulgare 

ib. 

Phasianus  gallus 

Drobanche  Virginiana 

411 

Phellandrium  aquaticum 

Oryza  sativa 

ib. 

Phoenix  dadlylifera 

Ostrea  edulis 

3*4 

Phosphas  calcis 

Ostrearum  tests  pr.-eparatx 

483 

sod* 

Ovis  arics 

3*4 

Phosphorus 

Ovorum  test*  pr.xparat* 

483 

Physalis  alkekengi 

Ovum  gallinum 

333 

Physeter  macrocephalus 

Oxalis  acetosella 

3a5 

Phytolacca  decandra 

Oxidum  antim.  cum  phos.  cal. 

499 

Pilul*  aloes  composit* 

ant.  cum  sulph. 

491 

et  ass*  foetid* 

vitrif. 

49a 

cum  colocyiithide 

nitro-muriaticum 

499 

cum  zingibere 

vitrifi.  cum  cera 

493 

et  myrrh* 

arsenici 

187 

sloetic* 

ferri  nigrum 

263 

ammoniareti  cupri 

purlficatum 

31a 

ass*  foetid*  composit* 

rubrum 

516 

galbani  composit* 

hydrargyri 

587 

colocynthidis  composit® 

cinereum 

534 

hydrargyri 

rub.  per  acid,  nitric. 

588 

myrrh*  composit* 

nitricum 

586 

«pil 

sulphuricura 

540 

opiat* 

plumbi  album 

343 

rhei  composit* 

rubrum 

344 

scill* 

semivitreum 

ib. 

cum  zingibere 

zinci 

S50 

e styrace 

impurum 

398 

Thebaic* 

prspap. 

55a 

Pimento 

Oxycoccos 

415 

Pimpinella  alba 

Oiymel 

627 

anisum 

sruginjs 

629 

saxifraga 

colchici 

627 

PInus  abies 

scillx 

628 

balsamea 

simplex 

627 

larix 

/ 

sylvestrls 

pinea 

P 

sativa 

Piper  cubeba 


P*nea  sarcocolla 

315 

P*onia  officinalij 

411 

Palma 

a39 

Panax  quinquefolium 

326 

Papaver  album 

327 

erraticum 

326 

rhoeas 

ib. 

somniferum 

.327 

Pareira  hrava 

232 

Parletaria  officinalis 

33a 

Passul*  minores 

415 

Pastinaca  opoponax 

333 

Pechurim  faba 

409 

Pentaphyllum 

34; 

Pepo 

400 

Pjiruvianus  cortex 
, 1 

Indicum 

Jamaicense 

longum 

nigrum 

Pietacia  lentiscus 
tereb  nthus 
vera 

Pix  Burgundica 
liquida 

Plantago  media 
cynops 
psyllium 

Plumbum 

Podophyllum  peltatum 

Polygala  amara 
vulgaris 


FAGC 

198 

578 

175 

33.1 

4it 

ib. 
486 
461 
41 1 
ib. 
3.U 

4H 

696 

697 
ib. 

696 
69b’ 

6()(i 

699 

698 

699 

697 

699 

698 

700 

701 
ib. 
ib. 

70, a 
700 
711 

318 

4II 

334 
411 

335 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

411 

ib. 

341 

203 

319 
341 

340 
34a 

341 
41  r 

• 

3.I9 

411 

ib. 

ib. 

34a 

411 

41a 

ib. 
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Polygala  senega 

345 

Pulvis  stanni 

549 

Polygonum  bistort* 

346 

stypticus 

683 

Polypodium  filix  mas 

ib. 
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